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TwfiNTY-FivE years have nearly elapsed sipce the question 
which we are now going to examine was first laid before th^ Bri¬ 
tish public. Since that period, it has occasionallybeen .bapught 
into notice, or fallen into neglect, as the continental jsnnU- 
cations have made their way to this island, or as the teachers 
of the system have’thought fit to address themselves directly to 
Englishmen. The fanner in which it was then received ws$ not 
such as to authorize h belief that it ever could be treated but Vvith 
contempt. Within affew years, however, it has attracted soiarge 
a share of attemion^^i^^ 6611 contemplated wit|i so tpucl 
earnestness, witlrNfO nqich gravity--that, we deem it a du! 
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£ Gal Wind Spurzheim- -Phrenology. 

Formerly, indeed, our co-mates and brothers in criticism made 
rather merry with the lucubratious of Drs. Gall and &mrzUeiin; 
but the thing is \>w beyond* a jest; and as it has so lon^feeeimeft 
* to writhe under the lash of ridicule in vain, it may be well to try 
it by some other test;* and to apply 40 it some of the philosophic 
calmness by which phrentdogy itself professes to be guided. 

But, Ibcfore we proceed One step in this inquiry, we must dis¬ 
claim all intention to decide upon the truth or fallacy of the pre-# 
tended science. We do not mean either to discuss or to judge it 
on our own account, but to let the parties speak for themselves; 
tew give room to phrenologists to state whatever they can in sup¬ 
port of their « dorjtej n e; and to anti-phrenologists, 1b refute as 
much ag or it; Jro put our readers in possession of the 

materials which may 'enable them to form an opinion, and then 
leave them to judge Jot themselves. If, too, we are serious 
upon the subject, it is because the subject itseffUs a very seriouS 
one. That which threatens tlyj subversion of'every moral theory 
which has been devised since the days o f the seven sages of 
Greece, deserves to be treated with some gravity. In the' country 
of Bacon, all philosophic claims should be canvassed with equity; 
in the country of Shakspeare, to mention with levity any thing 
relating to the human heart is derogatory. 

The complaints of phrenologists, that their doctrines have been 
mis-stated, and their opinions purposely mis-represented, have 
led us to admit the present article, in order to rescue the land of 
juries from the imputation of condemning any man unheard, still 
more ujfbn wilful perversions of his own words and meaning. 
Here then we shall proceed a little differently from the usual 
method of reviews, and utterly abstain from personal interference. 
We dfiall introduce the parties themselves to the bar, and let 
them severally plead their own cause. The sceptral we of criti¬ 
cism we shall abdicate, and not once shaH we use that plural 
- pronoun in this article, but as appertaining to phrenologists, 
or to anti-phrenologists, in whose favour ’the .choice spirits of 
the Foreign Quarterly abjure their magic, /aud become listeners 
like the public. The only part we take in|the trial is to devote 
sonps£ of owwpages as an arena in^viftdiv vfe alkptf the combatants 
fo vurestle as they please, but iftto which 8 e o/rselves shall never 
?nc<f"d&|Gpnd. The fact is-, that ^ uspj* sta e of the" ques- 
oujjrfjt to be laid before the J |idi<&y; for if the 
wfttiflg* of one payrty have no^feWa e,fy as rnignt be 
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statement of the case, faithfully collected from the writings of Dr. 
Gall himself. „ ’ - ' 

“ In the ninth year of my age/' says our author? ” my parents sent 
me to one'of my uncles, who was a clergyman in the Black Forest, and’ 
who, in order to inspire me with emulation, gave me a companion in 
my studies. I was, however, frequently Reproached for not learning my 
lesson as well as he did, particularly a^more was expected froTn me than 
shram him. From my uncle, we were both put to school at Baden, near 
Rastadt, and there, whenever our task was to learn by heart, I was 
always surpassed by boys who, in their other exercises, were much my 
inferiors. As every one of those who were remarkable for this talent, 
had large apd prominent eyes, we gave t?*em the nickname of ox-eyed. 
Three years after this we went, to school and there again 

the ox-eyed scholars mortified me as before Two ycfit?>later I went to 
Strasbnrgh, and still found that, however «m6derate their abilities in 
other respects, the pupils with promineut eye's all learnt by heart with 
great ease. 

M Although,” continues our a nth op, “ I was utteily destitute of pre¬ 
vious knowledge, I cowkl not help concluding, that prominent eyes were 
the mark of a good m&morji; and the connexion between this external 
sign and the mental faculty o^purred to me. It was not, however, till 
some time afterwards, that, led bn from. observation to observation, from 
reflection to reflection, l began to conceive that, since memory has its 
external sign, the other faculties might very well have theirs. From that 
moment every person remarkable for any talent, or for any quality, be¬ 
came the subject of new attention, and all my thoughts were directed to 
a minute study of the form of their heads. Little by little, I ventured 
to flatter myself that I could perceive one constant shape in the head of 
every great painter, of every great musician, of every great 1 mechanic, 
severally denoting a decided predisposition in the individual to one or 
other of those arts. In the meantime I had beguu the study c^f medi¬ 
cine, where 1 heard much about the functions of the muscles, o£ the vis¬ 
cera, &c.; but not a word about the functions of the brain. My former 
observations then recurved to me, and led me to suspect what I afterwards 
proved, that the form of the skull is entirely due to the form of the viscus 
which is contained in it. From that instant I conceived the hope of be*' 
ing able one day to determine the moral and the intellectual faculties of 
man, by means of ills ^cerebral organization, and of establishing a phy¬ 
siology of the brain. 11 therefore resolved to continue my researches, 
until I should ataiu find it impossible. ^Ue task; would 
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If me ^?p hysicians, who teach \yJat aP, our 
thji; all men are born alike, tha&xfu^tion 
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schoolfellows, ray playmates, liad, from their infancy, been placed, were 
all alike. 1 saw that' education was bestowed in # vain on some persons, 
' that others had talents without ft. I observed a proportionate variety in 
jm the dispositions of animals. ’Some dogs are born hunters, while others 
of the same litter cannot be taught.; someone peaceful, some ill-tempered. 
In birds there is a similar diversity. The whole animal kingdom spoke 
then in fevour of niy strong surmises, and I resolved to prosecute my 
. plan. It was not till tkirty.years had been spent in uninterrupted study, 
in observing men of every description, and in many countries, men re¬ 
markable for some talent or some defect, for some vice or some virtue ; 
in studying inferior animals, domestic or wild, the inhabitants of air or 
, earth, that 1 ventured to embody my observations, and publish.them 
in one eomprclicnsivC^workj^ * . e 

Such is tbff^Scoount wiiicli Dr. Gall gives of the origin and 
progress of his discovVrjes. It has been stated, not indeed in his 
own words or order, But the scraps ami morsels of which it is 
composed were fairly picked out of his own works. . Now, say 
the phrenologists, if the doctrine of the relatkffi between cerebral 
development and.mental manifestation,-rif."^ Dr. Spurzheira has 
more appositely nlmed it, phrenology, fie false—then men cannot 
sufficiently reprobate the idle nonsmisc of the little urchin who 
dared to turn from his rudiments to gaze at the eyes of his con- 
disciples, and call them by a name which the father of poetry ap¬ 
plied only to the queen of the gods, the venerable Juno, /3 oum$ 
vorvtet H/jtj, ox-eyed; or, as be probably bad it in his Hoch- 
Deutsch dialect, ochsenaugen. If it be true, then we (phrenolo¬ 
gists) declare that so extraordinary an instance of early sagacity, 
of premature combination, such an innate spirit of observation 
and induction, never yet has come to our knowledge. We have 
seen prodigies of music, of painting, of calculation, of every sin¬ 
gle talent, in very unripe infancy; we know that wonders of very 
early learning have existed; but there is not upon record a person 
who, at thd age of nine, caught the first glimpse pi* a system which 
;i»hc afterwards made the study of his life; of a system which, as 
Dr. Spurzheim says, must, if true, “ absolutely and entirely 
change the philosophy of the human mind/J and make the study 
of mankind a new study* All that we hav^> read of youth, of 
childhood, fctfes before this exampk^~lid*4jwc ktiof&r no alternative 
>r men to admire how thq* doctor has esdlped phlebotomy 
id vturaK^tioh; or, "else to *say at iCj/t mat q * ’ * ’ 
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tive was a love of natural history. His observation of the situa¬ 
tions in which each species built, easily led him to discover the 
place .of abode; and he spread his nets successfully, because he 
had studied the habits of the bird that lie wished to ensnare, i 
But what he could not do was to return to the spot in the woods 
or wilds, over brake, over briar, through devious paths, where his 
prey was caught; in other words, he was not an adept lit finding 
his way. This deficiency induced hiiji to lake with him one of 
his companions, named Scheidler, who possessed this faculty in a 
very high degree; for, while Gall, after marking his road with 
boughs and branches, by making incisions on the trees, by em¬ 
ploying ritany means of technical memorV. -never could unravel 
the track, his companion, without any effort, without even any 
apparent attention, never failed to take the«shortest road to every 
nest and snare. From this arose a brief but interesting colloquy, 
most characteristic of mankind at large, whose great rule for judg¬ 
ing others is self':-*-** How is 4 jJ > said Gall, “ that you contrive 
to find your way tho?f Tr ^^How i^t,” answered Scheidler, “ that 
you contrive not to mra^o^rs V’ * 

Dr. Gall did not immediately perceive anything peculiar in the 
head of this youth; but, in order to lay it up among the treasures 
of his observation more faithfully than memory could do, he took 
an indestructible and rigid transcript of its form, by moulding it 
in plaster. To this cast he could, at all times, refer; he could 
study and re-study it; he could compare it with the living and the 
dead. He was well convinced that a faculty for recognising 
places, and the ways which lead to diem, did exist; anft what re¬ 
mained to be done was, to determine the shape of head which 
Kras concomitant to this faculty. He, therefore, inquiredtamong 
his acquaintances for persons distinguished for their local utemory, 
and at lengtlrfoumjt two. Schenberger, a celebrated landscape- 
painter, told him that, in his travels, he merely took a sketch of 
the scenery which he wished to paint, and that afterwards, whep. 
he made a more circumstantial drawing of it, every tree, every 
bush, almost every large stone, came back into his mind. Another . 
was Meyer, ^he autjior of .Dia-na-sore, whose greatest delight was . 
to wantler froKh^ plaCfc to pfyee, and Mho, not having the iueans 
himself of indulging this propensity,, always attached himself to 
some rich HifM, iif order ^fiufcravel with him. He, too, ha4.an ex¬ 
traordinary local relations. Thq heads of 

these two panarffTs/theajpGal/ •Moulded, and compared thorn with 
that of Schefatwr. Il^feurtyed and twisted, them .in every direc¬ 
tion, and fqpb kVvf*^Mypi^fd only differences, whereas what he 
soughtwas a* ye nee At length,* however, lie was struck 
jrit&a coincidence mvthe region situated on each sidt^of the root 
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of the nose, and slanting upwards above the eye-brows. From 
that moment he considered it as probable tliat the organ of local 
perceptions was skuated in this spot; and, according to his asser- 
' tion, all his subsequent observations, which have been incredibly 
numerous, have fully confirmed his opinion. 

Dr. Gall, as before mentioned, had many brothers and sisters, 
all of whom received the same education, and were, in all things, 
exposed to the same influences; yet their faculties and disposi¬ 
tions were totally dissimilar. One of his brothers showed a very 
early disposition for devotion; his toys were the ornaments of the 
Catholic altar, which he made and engraved himself; his pastime 
was prayer and high ^jp ass. His father had intended him for 
trade, but thi^ptfbfession he peremptorily refused, because, as he 
said, it would expose him to tell lies. At the age of twenty-three, 
this young man ran away from his paternal home, and turned 
hermit. His father, however, recalled him, allowed him to pur¬ 
sue his studies, and five years afterwards he Received holy orders, 
in which he spent a life of mortification an(Tj»iety. Subsequently 
to this very juvenife observation. Dr. Oalhtemarked, that some of 
his con-disciples had, as he calls it, h receptiveness for religious 
instruction; while others were totally averse to it. Among the 
persons who had embraced the clerical profession, he saw some 
who were studious, pious, and scrupulous; others, who were idle, 
indolent, and who wished for nothing more than to live at ease, 
and at the expense of others. He conceived that these tendencies 
were innate; and, in order to embrace a wide range of experi¬ 
ment, he frequented churches, monasteries, visited religious semi¬ 
naries, and observed both men and women in the world. One of 
the firSJ things which struck him was, that the most devout were 
bald on the summit of the head; “ yet,” said he, “ women are 
more devout than men, and women are seldom bald. Baldness, 
therefore, has no connexion with devotion.” He then perceived 
-on these bald heads, that the summit was much elevated, sloping 
as it were from the forehead to the centre; * and this $hapc he 
found common to both sexes. • He then concluded, that an ele- 
vationin that region of the brain was the organization: which gives 
a dispositionfo devotion and religions feelings. 'J? * 

He had not long been in possession of thisilnduction, when a 
remarkable fact offered itself to hi^LrjVw, imparting a singular 
conviction .to his mind of the acqUmgy^^^oonnl usion. He 
remarked that all the pictures o fsa i qts afty persons re¬ 

corded for their religious zeal and sufferjRfc of^rfeaviour Mm- 
self* were hi^h in this region; andjigf Wsurii th&most remote 
antiquity, artists had given this p£?f£/ar fimm to alt that has been 
handed do^m to us of,th’e heads of high prrests, of Sacrificed And 
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of whatever persons they held to be most pious, sacred, and ve¬ 
nerable. „ 

Such were the first steps of this,'’ the youngest child that ever 
caught 4 glimpse of facts, and drew inferences, which he after- 
wards called philosophy—which he taught as such, and which has 
found followers. Who could have supposed, that from the per¬ 
ceptions of a mere brat of nine yeass old, a system could" have en¬ 
sued, which, in the hands of Dr. Spufzhcitn, would, in the year 
1826, have filled not only the .large lecture-rooni of the London 
Institution, but all the staircases, corridors, and passages leading 
to it, with hearers ? and, great, indeed, must be the folly or the 
wisdom oNhc age.- * 

Another observation of this young man was, d&at, among his 
school-fellows, the most adept at learning,by heart were not those 
who retained facts the best; in the same manner as local and 
verbal memory did not always accompany each other in the same 
mind. Thus, then, was he led io surmise, that memory was of 
more kinds than oherf that'ff was^Hat a simple faculty: and to a 
conclusion which some 4 bearded philosophers*liad drawn before 
him, that there is a memory for words, another for places, and 
another for things; exactly coinciding—but entirely without his 
knowledge—with the memoria verbalist the memoria localis t die 
memoria realis, of his predecessors. He continued to make ob¬ 
servations on the world at large respecting this faculty, as he had 
done respecting the others, and by the same means; and he at 
length succeeded in assigning the situation of it* corresponding 
organ in the head, * 

But the most extraordinary instance of folly and presumption, 
if the system be false, or of sagacity, if it be true, is, that Dr. 
Gall was not satisfied with observing the talents of his fellow- 
students ; he carried his prying spirit into their moral tendencies, 
and examined their characters. One of his companions had a 
head so strangely shaped, that he could not help remarking it. 
It was particularly broad above the temples, and the boy was re¬ 
nowned for his 'cunning and his tricks. Another boy, whose 
countenance besppke extreme candour— ars est celare arterri — 
had a head c^lie same shap*L and Gall immediately mistrusted 
him. In bothVascs his conjectures were confirmed, and his ob¬ 
servations in later life them an additional force. When 
practising qs phjy’^n/l^ne of his patients died of consumption; 
Gall was sfesgk at tfciswrea’dtii of his head, in this’ region; and 
shortly afterwards a jj^ig scene of artifice and swindling came to 
light. Apfther persj^ sc notorious as to have been posted as a 
knave by thfrpOnce.$f Yicwua, and whose head vvas of the same 
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shape, confessed to Dr* Gall that he knew no pleasure equal to 
deceit. # #. 

As Dr. Gall acquired experience in his art, his tact became 
* more sure, and he accumulated observations; but his method of 
proceeding was alike throughout. fft would indeed, have been 
difficult to devise any better method than that which suggested 
itself at fiis first observation; and, be his doctrine true or false, 
that justice is due to him. • 

One or two more examples of his mode of discovering faculties 
and organs must be given. To study what is now called com- 
bareness, he collected persons of the lowest classes in his house, 
treated them w ith wine^excited their talkativeness respecting each 
other, and uniformly found that one shape of the head belonged 
to the contentious, another to the gentle. He followed the same 
plan with regard to the propensity to thieving, and with the same 
success. On one occasion, he was requested toexamine the head 
of a lady who was remarkable for.the strength and durability of 
her friendships, and to take a'Cast of it; aiuT-thus was led to the 
discovery of the organ of attachmei^tf’ "At Vienna, he knew a 
man, who, from his eternal doubts*and irresolution, was nick¬ 
named Cacadubio; the remarkable form of his head, compared 
with others, revealed this faculty, together with its local habita¬ 
tion. A servant of one of his friends gave the first idea of an 
organ of benevolence, at a time when he little thought that what 
is called a good heart was seated in the brain. Some of the or¬ 
gans became first evident to him in the heads of brutes. Thus 
the difference between the heads of graminivorous and carnivorous 
animals pointed out what he then called the carnivorous instinct 
—murder; and which now is termed by the modified name of 
destructiveness. The innate love of offspring, so necessary to 
every breathing thing, he found by the difference which exists be¬ 
tween the skulls of males and females in general; although he 
not know exactly what faculty the occipital protuberance de¬ 
noted, until he perceived it most strongly in female monkeys, 
whose attachment to their young is so extraordinary. 

* Thus it was that Dr. Gall proceeded in $ comparing the mani¬ 
festations o£ the mind with the yatevelopmCnt art} form of the 
brain, until he had ascertained the situation six d functions of 
twenty-seven organs; all of which he4ft»ks upon to<be as clearly 
demonstrated ^^observations multipl%^MS§|jjous bearings, re¬ 
peated upon^Ipicredible number of if® iduUls^m continued 
. during a J^lglire, can demonstrate anythv. j 

Now, if jril these observations are cpMct^e cawiot suffici¬ 
ently commend the Baconian spirit with which they were con¬ 
ducted. It not very probable that, wheriDr* Gall was a y|dng 
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student of medicine in a German university, he had acquired 
much intimacy with the writings of the great English chancellor; 
yet he certainly adhered to .his mode of amassing knowledge as 
closely as if JCord Bacon had rocked him in his cradle. Not a 
single fact was assumed without repeated observation and verifi¬ 
cation; not a truth was admitted without proof; no a priori con¬ 
ceptions were greeted as demonstrations. Still less is it credible 
that when Gall was hunting after birds-nests, led by the local 
memory of his companion.Scheidler; less again, that, when, hav¬ 
ing seen nine winters in the Schwartzw^ald, he measured the pro¬ 
jecting eyes of his schoolmates, he had heard of the lord of Verq- 
lam; yet in'* no single instance was he found tripping in his re¬ 
searches. By an innate impulse, he followed, unconsciously, the 
precepts of Bacon, and of nature,—because Bacon, Gall, and 
nature were the same,—as unerringly as if the Novum Organum 
had beep his primer. Thus say the phrenologists. 

The system of Dr» Gall, then, they continue, was, as appears 
it) his writings, the restflt, of <3 Dservatibn; and to determine its va¬ 
lidity nothing was necl^arydbut to verify whether those observa¬ 
tions were accurate or not. That a facility for learning by hekrt 
is accompanied by prominent eyes is, if true, au independent fact> 
standing by itself, leaning on no other fact: it is an oak of the 
forest, not a parasite fungus. Inquiry might stop there, and say, 
** I know that you can learn by heart with ease, because I see that 
your eyes are prominent;” and the assertion would not be either 
more or less true, be the function assigued to what cause^ to what 
member, to what organization, it may. If, however, the pliysio- 
logy of the function can be ascertained—if its connexion with a 
certain part of the body can be traced—if it can receive the* sup¬ 
port of anatomy—inasmuch as anatomy can explain any animal 
function, it must be confessed that assurance becomes doubly 
sure. * . 

The visible and tangible signs of the twenty-seven faculties, aft- , 
nounced by Dr. Gall, were found upon the external surface of the 
head; but to attribute them to Che muscular integuments would 
be absurd: still more jrrational would it be to suppose that'the* 
bony covering, Ikbe dura or the^a mater, the tunica’arachnb ides, 
had any share in die operations of the mind. In the brain only 
could.the seat.«of the moraJunWcrs be placed; and to it the atten¬ 
tion of the author j^^ipy^idiately directed, 

It is now to* intjklmce' to the reader’s acquaintance the 
second persoif whose n^rie stands at the head of tins article, and 
whose auatopncal lgboiYf&Jbear so conspicuous a part in the pro- 
nrptiou of phrenology. "/Little had been done to connect this sci¬ 
ence jpith anatomy; aid the dissections of the brain by some ap- 
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* • 
propnate method was yet a desideratum, when Dr. Spurzheim, of 

whom more ample notice shall presently be taken, became the 
pupil, and afterwards the associate, of Dr. Gall. 

The mode of examining tins viscus then in .practice among ana¬ 
tomists, and not yet entirely abandoned, was, after removing the 
membranes which enclose it, to cut through it in different direc¬ 
tions, tt) scrape away a large portion of its substance to show the 
falx cerebri, the corpus callosum, the fissura silvii, the tubo g i ^ SB 
quadrigeminal, the fornix, and the septum lucidum, t^ethef^tfh' 
many other parts, of which the names are well knowmand barba¬ 
rous, but of which compassion on the reader’s jaws and mind for¬ 
bids the enumeration. To Drs. Gall and Spurah£im this en¬ 
tire method appeared faulty, and they were induced to invent 
some other mode. -Not that they expected anatomy to be more 
indiscreet in revealing the secrets of nature on this than on any 
other occasion, or to tell why and how the brain thought and felt, 
any more than why the liver arreted bile.. They knew that the 
structure of an organ seldotfrSenot^itsTflTtictions; but they knew 
also that anatomy and physiology canntirbtf in contradiction. The 
most obvious method was to examine, in the dead body, whether 
the volume of the brain, in the region where an organ was sup¬ 
posed to be situated, bore a settled proportion to the manifesta¬ 
tion which the living subject had given of the corresponding 
power of mind. This question was investigated by experiment; 
and it was ascertained, by the inspection of a very great number 
of subjects, that the volume and the faculty were in constant 
unison.* 

This was an immense step; but “ nil actum repulam dum quid 
mpefesset agendum,” Drs. Gall and Spurzheim were still anxious 
to obtaiu more satisfactory knowledge of the structure of the braiu. 
The figures and drawings which transverse cuts of the cerebellum 
offer, die arbor vitas, however picturesque, did not content them. 
r A fortunate accident occurred at length, and one more mystery of 
nature was explained. 

A woman who had been afflicted from her youth with hydroce- 
*ph&lus, died of an inflammation of the bowels at the age of fifty- 
four.* Her head was found to tpertitain four pounds of water; and 
this liquor had so insinuated.itself into every Ibffle cavity,—had so 
divided every little vessel from the Wbstance in which it was im¬ 
bedded* that their texture became inwtqdiAtfi^visible. Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim then endeavoured hMmd which they 

might substitute at pleasure for that iRhich diseased nature had 
employed in the case of this womans jtfm of matupsther hydroce¬ 
phalic It was not, indeed, till they reached Pads that, stimulated 
by some objections made, as shall presently be related, iby the 
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French Institute, they fully assured themselves of the most effec- 
tual methods of perforiping this important operation* There they 
discovered that # if the brain .be macerated in nitric acid, diluted 
with alcohol, or in alcohol alone, if it be boiled for twelve or fif¬ 
teen minutes in oil; if a small jet of water be projected upon 
any part of it from a syringe; or if it be blown upon through a 
blow-pipe, a separation is effected which answers every purpose. 
By introducing the hand, too, between the*convolutions, a division 
may be operated; and by any of these means the structure of the 
braiu becomes as evident as when it has been macerated for years 
in the morbid serosity of hydrocephalus. 

Previous!^ to these anatomists, the brain was considered as a 
pulpy mass, in which the whole nervous system had its origin. If 
by chance any attempt was made to assign a.function to any par¬ 
ticular part, to explain its use or nature, the success was as small 
as the epithets by which those parts were named were uncouth. 
Neither was this extraordinary. Let us suppose that any muscle 
of the body, the soleus rfiaxiniU's for distance, had always been cat 
through transversely, ifwouW always have presented a transverse 
section of its mass; but no such idea as we now have of its 
fibrous texture could have been formed. But the mere inspec¬ 
tion of a muscle at once denotes a fibrous texture, which in the 
brain is not so evident; and the phrenological anatomists have 
the merit of a very important discovery, in showing that the white 
substance of the brain is not less truly fibrous than the soleus 
maximus.' And here would be the place to introduce sojne ana¬ 
tomical details in support of our doctrine, but iu pity to our gene¬ 
ral readers we shall refrain. We can, however, assure them, that 
every fact evinced by dissection is in our favour, and we defy our 
antagonists to the proof. Drs. Gall and Spurzheim have most 
triumphantly answered every objection on this head, and dread 
not to encounter any more which can be adduced. Let it be re¬ 
membered merely that two great facts have been incontrovertibly, 
established:—1st, the possibility of unrolling the convolutions of 
the brain ; K 2d, the fibrous texture of the. white substance. 

Before Dr. 1 Gail hacl received all the lights which the coU^eraf 
sciences could throw upon hi^ ^octrine, and supported princi¬ 
pally by the plain fact, abundantly ascertained, that a certain form 
of the head constantly accompanied a particular mental power, he 
began to rommunic^^bi^jiowledge to others. He was at that 
time establishtcd as a ph^^ian at Vienna, a city not very remark¬ 
able for the brilliancy cj- its scientific lights. His.auditors were 
not numeroufy%iit theySygre select; .among them Were Professors 
Froriep, Walther, Martins, who published accounts of what they 
had Jfteard; and lastly, the . best of all/Dr. Spurzbeim, who. 
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already advanced in the study of physic, became his pupil in 
1800, and in 1804 his associate. Dr. Gajl at first spoke only of 
the elevations and depressions on the cranium, as denoting the 
presence or the absence of'determinate dispositions an.d talents; 
neither could he then speak of much more. This imperfect state 
of his doctrine entaile'd upon it a disadvantage which it has hardly 
yet surmounted; and expose.d it to very absurd criticism and ridi¬ 
cule, under the names oK craniology, cranioscopy, (recollect, gentle 
reader, that phrenologists, not the Foreign Quarterly, speak,) 
bumps, protuberances, &c. When, however, he became strength¬ 
ened by the positive conclusions of anatomy, and by the cheering 
analogies of physiology, lie grew mor,e confident in*his system; 
and that confidence imparted to it a form and pressure more wor¬ 
thy of so vast a subject. His conversations at length assumed the 
appearance of lectures; but he’had not continued them long, 
when the Austrian government took the alarm, conceiving that to 
explain the functions of the b£&iu, and to.improve its anatomy, 
must be dangerous to society. AifcTrclef was issued, prohibiting 
all private lectures, unless by speeiaT permission. The doctor 
was reduced to silence, but as the government was less solicitous 
about the morality of strangers than of its own subjects, leave was 
granted to corrupt them by teaching them the pernicious doctrine, 
and one or two Englishmen thus learnt what the Austrians know 
not yet, that the brain is of some use. It is not surprising, that 
they who have the largest portion of tills organ should be the most 
curious ( .to know to what end it is given. 

In the year 1805, our masters, warmed with the zeal of prose- 
ly tjsm, turning their backs upon tbe lofty steeple of St. Stephen’s 
Kircfce, to find their world elsewhere, sallied forth to attack the 
reigning cerebral and metaphysical doctrines of their fellow-crea¬ 
tures. They travelled together, pursuing their researches in 
common, to more than thirty towns of Germany, Holland, and 
, Switzerland, and never stopped till they readied Paris. This 
itinerancy has been made the subject of reproach to them in this 
country; but we are all too apt to judge of ^others by ourselves. 
*Th^ habits of the nations which they wished to convert required 
such a mode of proceeding. [Ip/G ir own native land, divided into 
many petty states, has innumerable little points, but no one large 
focus of light . From fhe one to the oilier of mese thought travels 
as slowly as the slumbering note rough tile twisted 

horn and snaps-swttllowihg throat'of sr*wcstphafiar» postboy. In 
Holland it advances about as rapidly % an Amsterdam Cupid, 
dying on the wings of Love, in a Dut£b/trel^schu& In France 
there & one great metropolis of wit, as* flashy as it i§ frivolous; 
and in this, words, with me ideas annexedltothem, if anytime lie, 
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whiffle about from the Faubourg Sf. Germain to the Faubourg 
St. Honorh, and bacl^ again across the Pont de Louis XVI., in 
the cutting of a caper; but this emporium stands in the dreary 
middle of a vasfc wild, and preaching 'anywhere but in Paris to the 
French nation would literally be preaching in the desert. In 
Britain, on the contrary, a new idea mounts a mail-coach, drawn 
by four blood-horses, with plated harness, as light as the chariot of 
■Queen Mab, and sweeps along with Macadamized speed and 
Magna Charta security, from Land’s fend to John o’Groat’s 
house, in as short a time as Puck would take to “ put a girdle 
round about the earth.” Everywhere the fame of our professors 
had preceded them-—everywhere new discoveries awaited them; 
and they had not gone one half of their round among the German 
universities, before they had met with more, applause and more 
opposition than they had experienced in all their former lives. 

A feature of these memorable travels was the visit of Dr. Gall 
to the prison of Berljn, and the fortress of Spandau. Ou the 
17th of April, 1805, in the presence of the chiefs of the establish¬ 
ment; of the inquisitors of the criminal department; of various 
counsellors; and of many other witnesses, he was conducted to 
the prison at Berlin, where upwards of two hundred culprits, of 
whom he had never heard till that moment, to whose crimes and 
dispositions,he was a total stranger, were submitted to his inspec¬ 
tion. Dr. Gall lays much weight upon this visit, as a very great 
practical test of the truth of his system; and the result is official, 
being witnessed by persons in the employment of the Prussian 
government, and preposed for that purpose. r> 

Dr. Gall immediately pointed out, as a general feature in one of 
the wards, an extraordinary development in the region of tht» head 
where the organ of theft is situated, and in fact every prisoner 
there was a thief. Some children, also detained for theft, were 
then shown to him; and in them, too, the same organ was very pro¬ 
minent. In two of them particularly it was excessively large; and 
the prison-registers confirmed his opinionthat these two were most 
incorrigible. In another room, where the women were kept apart, 
he distinguished one drest exactly like the others, occupiedylikd 
them, and differing in ho one tiling but in the form of her*head. 
“ For what reason is this woman here,” asked Gall, V for her head 
announces no propensity to theft?” The answer was, “ She is the 
inspectress of this rootp.” /One prisoner had the organs pf bene¬ 
volence and of religion as strongly developed ap those of theft and 
cunning; and his. boast was, that he neier had committed.an act 
ICfif violence, gpd that ib^was repugnant to his feelings to rob a 
church. Hh a man named* Fritze, detained for the mtirder of his 
jyj L fe»4faough his crime yas not proved, the.oi‘gans of cunning and 
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firmness were fully developed; and it was by these that he had 
eluded conviction. In Maschke, he fouijd the organ of the me¬ 
chanical arts, together with a head very well organized in many 
, respects; and his crime wasNsoiningi In Troppe he saw the same 
organ. This man was a shoemaker, who, without instruction, 
made clocks and watches, to gain a livelihood in his confinement. 
On a Nearer inspection, the organ of imitation was found to be 
large. “ If this mrfh litf^ ever been near a theatre/’ said Gall, “ he* 
would in all probability have turned actor.” Troppe, astonished 
at the accuracy of this sentence, confessed that he had joined a 
company of strolling-players for six months. His crime, too, was 
having personated a police-officer, to extort money. * The organs 
of circumspection, prudence, foresight, were sadly deficient in 
Heisig, who, in a drunken fit, had stabbed his best friend. In 
some prisoners he found the organ of language, in others of colour, 
in others of mathematics; and his opinion .in no single instance 
failed to be confirmed by th^ known talents and dispositions of 
the individual. 

On the 20th bf April the visit was made at Spandau, in pre¬ 
sence of the privy-councillor Hupland, 011 c of die most philoso¬ 
phic physicians of his age; and of several other official persons of 
similar respectability. Four hundred and seventy heads were 
submitted to inspection. In every robber, the organ, of theft was 
highly developed, accompanied by various other organs in the dif¬ 
ferent individuals. In one Dr. Gall perceived the organ of ma¬ 
thematics strongly pronounced; together with others denoting 
skill in* the mechanical arts. This man, Kunisch, had in fact 
committed several robberies, in which his dexterity had much as¬ 
sisted him, and his address was such, that he was intrusted witli 
the care of the spinning-machines in the house of correction. 
Gall asked him whether he had any knowledge of calculation? 
" Do you think I could put together a piece of work like this, if 
, I could not calculate the effects?” An ofd* woman, in whose 
head theft, theosophy, and love of offspring were the prominent 
organs, confessed the justice of her punishment, and returned 
'thanks to God for having placed her in that establishment; for 
since'her confinement, her children, whom she herself could not 
have educated, had, been sent to an orphan-hpuse. Albert, dis¬ 
tinguished for his haughtiness to his fellow-prisoners, was an ex¬ 
ample of a strong development of thejprgan of self-esteem. Re¬ 
gina Dcering, an infanticide, was presented to him among a band 
of robbers, but he immediately called to Dr. Spurzheim to re¬ 
mark how in one organ her head resented > that <jf.a,servant of 
his at Vienfta, a very excellent person in all* other respects, but 
who delighted in killing animals. In Kigiow, he found thd organ 
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of music predominant ; end it appeared that all the misfortune* of 
this person proceeded # from his having ruined himself by this his 
ruling passion, flaps had the organ? of theft, of murder, and of 
benevolence, highly developed. His/crime was having robbed an 
old woman, round whose neck he had fastened a rope with intent 
to strangle her, but haying completed his Jobbery, an emotion of 
pity prompted him to return and loosen the rope, by wilich act 
the life of the old woman was saved. $\ich* is an extract of the 
narrative of the.se celebrated visits to the prisons of Berlin and 
Spandau, which, in their day, attracted much notice throughout 
Germany. # 

. But the great trial still awaited our travellers at the bar of the 
French Institute; and there they presented themselves, to re¬ 
ceive official support or condemnation, in the face of expectant 
Europe, , • 

The Institute was then in all its glory. In proportion as Buo¬ 
naparte had cannonaded, it had grown enlightened. As the hero 
was the referendary of military justice, so was it the areopagus of 
scientific truth. The chief of the anatomical department was M. 
Cuvier; and he was the fir^t member of this learned body to 
whom Drs. Gall and Spurzheim addressed themselves. - 

M. Cuvier is a man of known talents and acquirements; and 
his mind is applicable to many branches of science. But what 
equally distinguishes him with the versatility of his understanding, 
is the suppleness of his opinious. H'e received the German doc¬ 
tors with much politeness. He requested them to dissect a brain 
privately for him and a few of his learned friends; atftl he at¬ 
tended a course of lectures given purposely for him and a party 
of his selection. He listened with much attention, and appeared 
well-disposed toward the doctrine; and the writer of this article 
heard him express* his approbation of its general features, in a 
circle which was not particularly private. 

About this time', the Institute had committed an act of extraor-, 
dinary courage, in vepturing to as 1 : permission of Buonaparte to 
award a prize medal to Sir II. Davy, for his admirable galvanic 
experiments, and was ^till in amaze at its own heroism. Consent 
was obtained; 4>ut the sorenesj* of national defeat rankled deeply 
within. When the First Consul was apprized that the greatest of 
his comparative anatomists had attended a course of lectures by 
Dr. Gail, he broke out furiously as he had done agaiypst Lord 
Whitworth; and at* his levee he rated the wise men of His land 
for allowing themselves to be. taught chemistry by an English¬ 
man, and anqtcftny by a^Gennan; sat verbum. The wary citizen 
altered his language, a commission was named by the Institute 
to report upon the labours of Drs. GaH and Spurzheim; M. 
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Cuvier drew up the report.* Ip this lie used his efforts, not to 
proclaim the truth, but to diminish the merits of the learned Ger¬ 
mans. Whenever he coukf find the molt distant similarity be¬ 
tween the slightest point'of Sheir mode of operating, and any thing 
tver done before, he dwelt upon if with peculiar pleasure; and 
lightly touched upon what was really new. He even affected to 
excus^the Institute for having taken the subject into considera¬ 
tion at >all, saying that, the anatomical researches were entirely 
distinct from the physiology of the brain, and the doctrine of 
mental manifestations. Of this part of the subject Buonaparte, 
and. not without cause, had declared his reprobation; and M. 
Cuvier was toogreat a lover Of liberty not to submit his opinion 
to that of his Consul., His. assertion, too, that tiie anatomy of 
thebrain had nothing to say to its mental influence, he knew to 
be in direct opposition to fact; hut even the meagre credit which 
he did dare to allow to the new mode of dissection, he wished to 
dilute with as much bitterness as,he could. So unjust and un¬ 
satisfactory, so lame andmutilated did the whole report appear, 
that the authors of the new method published an answer, in which 
they accused the commissaries of not haying repeated their experi¬ 
ments. Such was the reception which the science, that we (phre¬ 
nologists) now see spreading over the globe, met with from the 
Academy of the Great Nation.. 

'In November, 1807, Hr. Gall, assisted by Hr. Spurzheiin, 
delivered his first course, pf public lectures in Paris; and these 
the writer of this article heard with intense interest, His asser¬ 
tions wflre supported by a numerous collection of skulls, heads, 
casts ; by a multiplicity of anatomical, by a multiplicity of physi¬ 
ological facts. Great, indeed, was the ardour excited among tlie 
Parisians by the presence of the men, who, as they supposed, 
could tell tneir fortunes by their heads, as well as Mademoiselle 
Je Normand could do with a pack of cards; and chiromancy was 
abandoned for cranioscopy. Every one wanted to get a peep at 
the necromancers; every ope &as anxious to give them a dinner 
or a supper; arid the wr^jer c>f this article* actually saw a list on 
■which an Cager candidate was delighted to, inscribe himself for a 
breakfast,^listant only three months and a half;,at whiefi break¬ 
fast he sat a wondering guest. B*ut this was nearly allthe har¬ 
vest which phrenology reaped in Paris; and the, season was not 
as long as the roll of festival^wl^cb ^curiosity had cooked* ' 
ThoughJDr. Gall has been a constant resident there, and has de- 
liyeis^fectures whenever an opportunity occurred, the public is 
nptphrenological.: though ,;Br.. Spurzhpim has "done all in his 
fpffijtb' diffuse the scBpjise there, it ha/remained recluse, Some 
periodical publications in England have^mucb overrated the at- 
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tention paid to it among our neighbours ; but hi truth the French 
have thought little upon it, neither will they think upon it, until 
their minds are more seriously bent Upon a study which hitherto 
they have much neglected,—-the study of the human being in 
other parts besides nerves and muscles. As a proof of this, we 
will mention that, in 1824, the government of that nation, as jvise as 
that of Austria had been, prohibited the dejjispry of all lectures 
without its special permission; and Dr. Spurzheiin was obliged to 
coniine himself to private conversations at his own house. This 
proceeding, which no rulers of a truly enlightened people would 
have dared to attempt, was the de^th-blow to all phrenological 
inquiry in France, and an apt reply to the lucubrations of the 
New Edinburgh Review, which had pompously stated that the 
French were greater proficients in phrenology than the British. 
It must have been sufficient to disgust Dr. Spurzheim with every 
project of continuing his instructions there; and is most probably 
the reason why, within- die last two years, lie has taken this coun¬ 
try so entirely under his tuition, and made it mqst essentially his 
phrenological domain. 

It is probable, however, that* long before this time, a mind like 
Dr. Spurzheiin’s must have seen that the soil really appropriated 
to the seeds of his doctrine was profound, reflecting England, 
where every power of thought is kept so much within its own 
province, and is so well employed there, and where so important 
a branch of philosophy would be received with all due reverence. 
As soon as the communications were open, he came to thbtisland, 
aud repaired to London. The moment was not propitious. The 
nation was still smarting with the scars of war. Many things, 
too, had indisposed it to the lore of Germany; it was jealous* and 
touchy upon the subject of quackery. Mesmer, Mainaduke, 
Perkins, the morbid sentimentalism of Miss Anne Plumptre's 
translations, had made it so; and Dr. Spurzheim. had to struggle 
against all these obstacles. 

The campaign was opened by a dissection of the brain, at the 
Medico-Chirurgical "Society's in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields; and the 
novelty, as well as the tkuth of the demonstration, that this viscus 
is composed of fibres, created no small surprise among th% learned 
audience. The choice of such a mode to enter upon the subject 
was eminently judicious, as it placed it at once upon a. respect¬ 
able footing, by making an Appeal to science. The effert m its 
favour, however, was riot so general as might have been expected. 
When a course qf lectures was delivered, not more than, forty 
auditors were present; ne&jher did a second course attract a more 
numerous circle. 

From London, Dr. Spurzheim proceeded to Bath, Bristol, 

» Vfli. ii. xn. in /- 
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Cork, and Dublin, where also he delivered lectures. He then 
proceeded to Scotland. If, during his excursion, the harvest of 
proselytes was not yet very Jreat, the additions to his observations 
' were extensive and interesting; and it is much to be wished that 
he may one day publish his remarks upon the different races 
which Jje clearly distinguished, spread like horizontal strata over 
the land ^through wjijch he travelled. In the Scottish capital ano¬ 
ther fate attended him, thid a decisive moment was approaching. 
There, as in London, he opened his campaign by the dissection 
of the nervous mass; but the circumstances of the demonstration 
were highly piquant. 

The writings of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, conjointly and se¬ 
parately, had attracted the attention of our periodical critics, and 
an article had appeared in the Edinburgh Review for June, 181.3, 
in which these authors were most heartily reviled. Hardly an 
opprobrious epithet in the language was omitted on their moral, 
as on their intellectual, characters, and they were roundly called 
fools and knaveg v The conclusion is as follows:—■" The writings 
of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim have not added one fact to the stock 
of our knowledge respecting either the structure or the functions 
of man; but consist of such a mixture of gross errors, extrava¬ 
gant absurdities, downright mis-statements, and unmeaning quota¬ 
tions from Scripture, as can leave no doubt, we apprehend, in the 
minds of honest and intelligent men, as to the real ignorance, the 
real hypocrisy, and the real empiricism of the authors.” Should 
phrenology prove false, the sagacity of this article will be most 
brilliant, even though, from beginning to end, it attempts no 
means of refutation but assertion. Should the doctrine prove 
true,*then that production will be held by all men, as it now is by 
phrenologists, as the most flippant, pert, vulgar, ignorant, and 
presumptuous, that ever appeared in that able collection; and 
very wise, or very weak indeed, must be the physiologist to whom 
" the works there criticized can teach nothing. 

The intention of Dr. Spurzheim always.was to visit the Scot¬ 
tish Athens, but this article confirmed it. Hfe procured one letter 
of introduction for that city, and but one ;Ahat was to the reputed 
author of*the. vituperating essay. * He visited hiih, and obtained 
permission to dissect a brain in his presence. , The author him¬ 
self was a lecturer on anatomy, and the dissection took place in 
his lecthce-room. Some eyes were aVittle mpre, or a little less, 
dear-sighted than' others, for they saw, or thought they saw, 
fibres. A second day was named. The room jvas as full as it 
eould he, particularly as an intermedin^ bench was reserved for 
Dr. Spurzheim to carry round the subject of inquiry to every 
spectator. ■ There, with the Edinburgh iieview in one hand, and 
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a brain in the other, he opposed fact to assertion. The writer of 
tiie article still believed the Edinburgh Review, but the public 
believed th^ anatomist; and that d<fy won over near five hundred 
witnesses to the fibrous structure *of the white substance of the* 
brain, while it drew off' a large portion of admiring pupils from 
the antagonist lecturer. # 

Thus aided by success, J)r. Spurzheim course of lec¬ 

tures on the anatomy and the functiou^of the brain, and its con¬ 
nection with mind. He used to say to the Scotch, “ You are 
slow, but you are sure; I must remain some time with you, and 
then I’ll leave the fruit of my labours to ripen in your hands. 
This is th5 spot from which, as from a centre, the doctrines of 
phrenology shall spread over Britain.” 

These predictions proved true. Converts flocked in on all 
sides : the incredulous came and were convinced. After a resi¬ 
dence of seven months. Dr. Spurzheim returned to London; but 
the seeds of phrenological folly *>r wisdom were sown, and so 
rapidly did they germinate, that it would almost seem there was 
not a good plant among them. 

After an absence of three lycars from Paris, Dr. Spurzheim re¬ 
turned there, and did not visit England again until 1825. Mean¬ 
while, the voices of phrenologists, the clamours of the enemies of 
the science, were loud. The doctrine of phrenology had set the 
Old and the New Town, from the Calton Ilill to the Castle, in a 
brain fever, a cerebral fermentation, which continued to send up 
bubbles, froth, and ardent spirit in phrenological confusion, until 
the*year 1820, when, on February 22, the ebullitiou subsided, by 
the formation of a society, at the head of which stands the name of 
Mr. G. Combe. This gentleman had begun by being a Sceptic, 
but, by degrees, he was convinced, and is now an ardent sectary. 
He was, we (phrenologists) believe, the proposer, and is the pre 
sident of the earliest phrenological society formed in this world; 
and his zeal and his writings, his perseverance, and his abilities? 
have placed him very high among British phrenologists. 

I11 the beginning, this society was without heads or brains; and 
a phrenological society without heads or brains is still poorer than 
a mineral ogicart society without quartz or corundum, or^t geological 
society without gneiss or'granite. .The penury was quickly vsup- 
plied by ample donations. Not only skulls and masks, but the 
other necessary appendages just named, poured in from, Grery side, 
insomuch that never did a learned body exist which had such a 
profusion of tjiein for its own and others’ use. Their collection 
increased most rapidly^ond was liberally left open to public in¬ 
spection. Theiir ..meetings were periodical ; and in 1823 they 
published a volume ofr phrenological transactions, which, if the 
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science be not false, will long be esteemed. They gave an ex¬ 
ample, too, of candour at least, which w^s soon followed, and 
similar societies were formed in many other cities. Edinburgh 
<• had to wipe away a large offence committed against phrenology, 
and thus did she make amends. • 

It would be long to Enumerate all the successes and triumphs 
which tfiis new §^igjj.ce now obtained in the shape of societies, 
collecting of 6usts, lecfares fully atteuded in different parts of 
the British empire. London, Exeter, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Cork, Hull, Dublin, Paisley, Dundee, vied with each 
other, according to their means, to learn and diffuse the science; 
and, in an instant, as soon as the doctrine was fairly stilted, more 
phrenologists sprung up among us than during twenty years in 
the country where Dr-s. Gall and Spurzhehn had been residing 
all that time. 

In the British colonics, too, phrenology has not been neglected; 
and Dr. Murray Paterson, in j,he East India Company’s service, 
delivered lectures at Calcutta, where a phrenological society was 
about to be formed. 

But the freest of nations must alvijays be that in which whatever 
relates to the study of man will excite the greatest interest. 
Without such knowledge, indeed, liberty cannot exist. Such is 
a cause of the warm reception which phrenology has met with 
among its partisans in England, and of the no less warm opposi¬ 
tion of its adversaries. The reverse, too, has procured it a tepid 
attention^in France; for, whatever be the forms of liberty there, 
its spirit is yet to be born. It is, then, easy to conjecture \yhat 
may be the mind of the United States of America toward this 
doctrine. Dr. Caldw r ell, medical professor in Pensvlvauia Uni¬ 
versity, has edited ** Elements of Phrenology/’ and delivered lec¬ 
tures in Baltimore, Washington, &c.; and in one of the American 
Universities, a professor of phrenology is as regularly announced 
•as of moral philosophy, or of anatomy, of chemistry , or of history, 
Neither have all the European States been heedless of it; and 
the city of Copenhagen boasts of Drs. Otto and Hoppe. 

* It must not, however, be supposed, contjfriue the phrenologists, 
that all this was effected in Britain^vithout opposition or ill-will. 
The clamour against phrenology was loud and mobbish. The 
laughing journals scoffed, .the weeping ones lamented; some 
would have put it down by authority, ’some by ecclesiastical ana¬ 
thema. It would be too long and' doleful to *tell all the means to 
which some—few, indeed—resorted, to crush it without a hearing. 
Blit it is principle in British law, # £pcau?e it ig a feeling in 
British justice, that a man taken in the very act of murder shall 
not be dragged off t6 the first lantern-post, and there hanged 
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without judge or jury. The same sentiment pervades all our 
decisions; and while some roared out that Drs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim should^ be tied up in a sacty with their evil deeds and 
drowned as witches, others demanded, as did a dying Irish judge * 
—Lord Kilwarden—for his*assassins, that they should be tried 
by the laws of God and of their couutr^. A hearing has been 
obtained; the trial is now proceeding; and.we fphreno- 
logists) pretend to do is to address the jtiry, hot for favour or for 
rigour, not for mercy or for fury—but for justice. 

The doctrine, as it is now taught and received in the countries 
just mentioned, does not exactly coincide with the original ideas 
of Dr. GalP, neither is his view of some of the details, at this 
moment, in all respects the same as that which Dr. Spurzheim 
has taken. Immense as have been the toils and labours of the 
creator of phrenology, it was decreed that his fate should still be 
hiimau; and that his life should not close without his learning, 
that, vast as was his horizon, it was .not yet the limits of the earth. 

The mind of Dr. Spurzheim, in our opinion (phrenologists), 
seems to have been cast in a still more metaphysical mould than 
that of Dr. Gall, who, though he has shown very uncommon 
acuteness in his abstract inquiries upon mind, has yet left some 
points so feeble as to'endanger the whole system. As an example 
—aud it is the most striking of all—Dr. Gall attributed to the 
same organs,—pride, the love of authority, self-esteem in man, 
and the predilection'which some animals show for elevated re¬ 
gions, as the wild goat, the eagle, &c. Now this even his best- 
disppsed partisans found rather hard to grant; for it is not easy 
to admit that moral and physical height are one and the same 
thing. This piece of doctrine cooled his friends, heated his ene¬ 
mies, and stood in strong opposition to the adoption aud diffusion 
of his system. Dr. Spurzheim felt the necessity of examining it 
more closely. The part of the brain where this organ is placed 
by Gall, is prominent sometimes m the,upper, sometimes in the* 
under, portion; consequently it is not one organ; for the very 
essence of an organ is to be one and entire. Hence, then. Dr. 
Spurzheim inferred 4vo organs; and experience lias continued 
his conjecture.* To onl of thpse he attributes self-esteem/to the 
other the love of habiiktmfi; and Jhus has rescued the system 
from the ridicule thrown upon it by confounding two such oppo¬ 
site sentiments as thqrffc winch prompt a man to esteem* himself, 
mid a chamois to climb a mountain; while, ait the same time, he 
has shown the connection which might have led to the error, as 
long as the .reparation wa$ not made. 

Another of Dr.S purzfieims modifications was a similar analy¬ 
sis of the faculty of ityisic. The welb-kifown fact that there are 
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many excellent harmonists who are but indifferent timeists, dud 
vice versa, induced him to conclude that an organ of music must 
be composed of an organ of Hone and, an organ of time; and lie 
(directed bis researches towards the discovery. Experience and 
observation have authorized him to* resolve the former simple 
organ into the two separate ones just mentioned; and his opinion 
has been ^dopt^ ( |tf^ll.Xhe phrenologists of this island. 

Iu like manner lToccuired to Dr. Spurzheim that poetry could 
not depend upon a simple faculty, but that it must have its origin 
in more powers than one. Besides, there are persous endowed 
wiih a large development of the organ to which poetic inspiration 
is attributed, and who arc not poets. A feeling for th$ grand and 
beautiful, which gives exaltation and rapture to the mind, Dr. 
Spurzheim considers to belong to this portion of the brain, and he 
terms it the organ of ideality, as One of its chief functions is to 
picture an ideal world of beauty and sublimity; to impart enthu¬ 
siasm; and, in the fine arts, to .accomplish very much of what has 
usually been attributed to imagination. 

Dr. Spurzheim'had met with persons in whom the organ of 
theosophy was large, and yet religious feelings feeble. He ob¬ 
served that some of these were antiquarians, others courtiers; in 
short, that the object of their respect was not always a Supreme 
Being. He suspected, then, that the fundamental feeling was not 
religion, but a mere propensity to respect and venerate. lie 
termed it the organ of veneration, without specifying, in any 
manner, the thing which it venerates. When joined with the love 
of property, it may venerate wealth; with ambition, power; with 
vanity it makes a courtier;, with eventuality an historian—an anti¬ 
quarian. Among the organs enumerated by Dr. Gall, there is one 
in connection with visions, though none in combination with 
which veneration would select almighty power and supernatural 
agency for its object. Dr. Spurzheim, knowing how little man 
can exist without the knowledge and worship of a Supreme Being, 
turned his attention to the research of an organ and faculty which 
might guide him to that end; and in fact discovered one, which 
lib named at first supernaturality, and afterwards marvcllousness. 
This faculty directs veneration towards thdworship'of one or more 
supernatural beings, the choice and mtf»bcr of which are more 
select and noble, in proportion as the higher faculties are more 
developed and exercised. N 

Another proof of. what we (phrenologists) Consider as the supe¬ 
rior analytical .talent of Dr. Spurzheim, is the discovery he has 
jjnade of separate organs, each destine^;to take cognizance of 
spine special physical quality in objects., Di> $all had found an 
ofgau £>i tl|e perception of colour; another for number; another 
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for place: but these discoveries did not lead him to the general 
conclusion, that all the other properties of bodies, as well as their 
colour, number, and place, would lie bestowed in vain for man, if 
man had not the faculties by which he could perceive them. Th* 
analogies of the science iiftlicated that their situation must be in 
the vicinity of the other organs destined similar ends; Jiud they 
have all been found in the ciliary tu'e—^ize; mo¬ 

mentum, in which is included a very lemg catalogue ofproperties, * 
once thought distinct from each other, but now known to be in 
fact but one; and order. The, latter Dr. Spurzheim discovered 
in England, and order certainly ig a characteristic of the nation. 

The additions which Dr. Spurzheim lias mude to the number 
of the simple fundamental facilities of humau beings, not before 
admitted by Dr. Gall, are, including marvellousness, eight. But 
it is not the number, it is the* spirit of these modifications which 
phrenologists principally admire. If some persons accuse Dr. 
Spurzheim of having abandoned the Baconian severity of his pre¬ 
decessor, and of indulging himself in a priori, hypotheses, those 
very conjectures prove the extent of his analytical sagacity. To 
do him justice in this respect, it is indispensable to distinguish 
between inductions and facts. No fact, the existence of no 
faculty or organ, was admitted by him upon conjectural evidence. 
Before he adopted any new power of mind, in conjunction with any 
yet unnoticed cerebral development, 1 he waited, as rigorously as 
Gall could do, for the result of repeated observation; but to inves¬ 
tigate such and such a region of thought, aud of the braip—to turn 
hi* inquiries in this or that direction—he was, indeed, guided by 
his previous reflections and inductions. The truth of these time 
has proved, to his no small honour—if, indeed, they and all the 
rest be true; and he has the glory, not very common, Of antici¬ 
pating by meditation the prudent march of experiment. What¬ 
ever talent Dr. Gall may have shown in his early observations— 
however acute, and clear, and philosophic he may have been hi 
his investigations, physiological and moral, he does not seem, at 
any period of hi§ labours, to have been .carried forward by pre¬ 
conceived notions respecting the primitive 1 faculties, but tb have 
proceeded from step Uo stg p as each successive corfvictibn casu¬ 
ally led him. This isn<5t meant .as a reproach to Dr< Gall; for 
the march of his mipu was, perhaps, more steady and secure on 
that account; bqt me sagacity of Dr. Spurzheim, wjid, by gene¬ 
ral reason, foresaw the law of nature before he had proof of it, 
and afterwards proved it, is of a very high order. When meta¬ 
physicians ^reproached Pr. Gall with his mode of proceeding, and 
with not first determining what the primitive powers were, and 
then seeking out thfeir organs in the brain, his constant answer 
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was, “ Do you metaphysicians tell me what the primitive facul¬ 
ties are, and I’ll find out the corresponding organs.” But this 
they neither did, nor coul 4 do; and Gall continued, as some 
.4, would say, empirically, to compare mental manifestations with 
cerebral development, until he determined their mutual depend- 
ance. i 

Another pa-ripstern, which was not without its inconve¬ 
niences, was its nomenclature. The first observations and con¬ 
clusions of Dr. Gall could be made only in extreme cases; for, 
when a faculty and its organ are weak and small, they could not 
attract an inexperienced eye, as that of Gall, like that of other 
men, necessarily was, before be had become familiar with them. 
When, indeed, he had acquired the habit of observing them, their 
slightest modifications became visible; but the name which had 
been derived from the exaggeration of the faculty became inap¬ 
plicable. The first determination of one organ was made in 
thieves, of another in murderers; and the one was very naturally 
called the organ of theft—the other the organ of murder, I 5 ut 
these faculties exist among mankind in diminished forms, and in 
various modifications; and to call them constantly by these names 
would evidently be an abuse of language. In the use of these 
terms, however. Dr. Gall perseveres; while Dr. Spurzheim has 
adopted more proportionate epithets, calling the one the organ of 
acquisitiveness, from its wish to acquire—a wish which, when 
extreme, and not controlled by the superior sentiments and facul¬ 
ties, does prompt to theft; but which, wheti Under the guidance 
of the moral sense, and aided by such mental powers as can pro¬ 
mote its honest gratification, becomes a motive of most con¬ 
scientious exertion: the other he calls destructiveness, implying 
the very first wish of an infant to tear and break an insect or a 
toy. “ I saw,” says Valeria to Virgiiia in Coriojanus, speaking 
to her of her son, “ his father s. son, a very pretty boy,”—“ 1 saw 
him run after a gilded butterfly; and when he caught it, he let it 
go again, and after it again; and over and ovjer he comes, aud up 
again; catched it again: or whether his fall (Cnraged him, or how 
’ttvas, he did so set his teeth and tear it! (J»h, I warrant how he 
mammocked it!” It includes, too, the very jasl measure of crime— 
murder, and assumes every iutermedittf&fiegree, according to its 
development and its combinations. To call all these by one word 
certainly is not correct, however difficult it hlight have been to do 
otherwise, as long as the range and functions of a faculty were 
not determined; but the nomenclature of Dr. Spurzheim pro¬ 
ceeds upon more philosophical views, although.even that has been 
found subject to some objections. Neology is always displeasing, 
at least until the ideas 4 on which it is founded are fully esta- 
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blished; and to embrace the entire scope of a faculty, in one word 
is not easy, particularly as much yet remains to be settled with 
regard to the metaphysics .of the tYricnlties, though their general 
functions are fully determined. Burt without new words new ideas 
cannot be expressed; and without new ideas mankind rests sta¬ 
tionary. Hallowed be the vices (the duljpia vitia) of language, 
which impart a truth unknown before! ■ f 

To give the reader materials for judging the state of uiis Ger¬ 
man candidate for a place in philosophical society, and of knowing 
the two men to whom it owes its birth and progress, he is here 
presented with a diagram of the system such as Dr. Gall made, 
and still makes it; and of another comprising Dr. Spurzheim's 
latest modifications. As Dr. Gall has not himself translated his 
names into English, we give them in the original German, with an 
attempt of our own to explain them :— 

No. 1. Zeugungstrieb—the instinct of generation. 

No. 2. Jungenliche, Kinderlicbe—the love of offspring. 

No. 3. Anhauglicbkcit— 1 ►friendship, attachment, . 

No. 4. Muth, Raufsinn—courage, self-defence. 

No. 5. Wiirgsinn—murder,; the wish to destroy. 

No, 6. List, Schlauhcit, Klugheit—cunning. 

No. 7. Eigenthiimsinn—the sentiment of property. 

No. 8, Stolz, Hochmuth, Ilerschsucht—pride, self-esteem, haugh¬ 
tiness. 

No. 9. Eitelkeit, Rhumsucbt, Ehrgeitz—vanity, ambition. 

No. 10. Bchiit&amkeit, Vorsicht, Vorsichtigkeit—cautiousness, fore¬ 
sight, prudence. * * 

N <S. 11. Sachgedachtniss, Erziehungs**fahigkcit——- the memory of 
things, educability. 

No. 12». Ortsinn, llamnsinn—local memory. 

No. 13. Pcrsoncnsinn—the memory of persons. 

No. 14. Wortgedachtniss—verbal memory. 

No, 15. Sprachforscbungssinn—memory few .languages. 

No. 16. Fur ben si mi—colours. - v 

No. 1,7. Tousinu—music. 

No. 18. Zahlensinn-fc-nnuiber. . 

No. 19. Kupstsinn—'aptitude for the mechanical arts. 

No. 20. Vergleichendtl- Scbarfsimi— comparative sagacity, aptitude 
for drawiugVftgQf •disons. 

No. 21. Metapbysischey Ticfsinn—metaphysical depth of thought, 
aptitude fo/drawing conclusions. 

No. 22. Witz— 

No. 23. Dichtcrgeist—poetry. 

No. 24. Gntryuthigkeit, Mitleiden—good-nature. 

No. 25. D^i'stellungssionj—mimickry. 

No. 26. Theoaophie—theosophy, religiop. 

No. 27. Festigkeit—f^mness of character. • 
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Dr. Spurzheim’s arrangement of the faculties is comprised in 
orders, genera, &c.: they are:— « 

ORDER I, -Feelings, or Affective Faculties. 

Genus I. Propensities:— No. 1. Amativeness. No. 2. Philopro¬ 
genitiveness. No. 3. intiabitiveness. * No. 4. Adhesiveness. No. 5. 
Combatveness. No. 6. IDestructiveness. No. 7. Secretiveness. No. 8. 
AccjuisiftvenesswaiJ^-^Constnictiveness. 

Genus' 1 II. Sentiments*:—-No. 10. Self-esteem. No. 11. Approha- 
tiveness.. No. 12. Cautiousness. 

Genus HI. Superior Sentiments ;—No. 13. Benevolence. No, 14. 
_ Veneration. No, 15. Firmness}. No. 16. Conscientiousness. No. 17. 
Hope. No. 18. Marvellousness. 1 No. 19. Ideality. No. 20. Mirthful¬ 
ness, or Gayness. No. 21. Imitation. 

ORDER 11. Understanding , or Intellect. External Senses—Feeling, 

Taste , Smell, Hearing , Sight. 

Genus II. ■ Perceptive Faculties j the Intellectual Faculties which 
perceive the existence .of external Objects and their physical Quali¬ 
ties No. 22. Individuality. No. 23. Configuration. No. 24. Size, 
No. 25. Weight axd Resistance. No. 26. Colour. 

Genus III. Intellectual Faculties which perceive the Relations of 
external Objects:—No. 27. Locality: No. 28. Calculation. No. 29. 
Order. No. 30. Eventuality. No. 31. Time. No. 32. Melody. 
No. 33. Language. 

Genus IV. Reflective Faculties:—No. 34. Comparison. No. 35. 
Causality. 

It is thus modified that Dr. Spurzheim has disseminated the doc¬ 
trines of phrenology since he has fixed his residence in this island. 

The attacks upon the science, however, have by no means be¬ 
come less virulent during this period; and its old enemy has 
again entered the lists. The LXXXVlIIth No. of the Edin¬ 
burgh Review opens with an article which pretends to nothing less 
than to put down phrenology for ever, but which the sectaries 
hold to be a still more pitiful production than any that had pre- 
* ceded it in the same Review. 

In reading this precious article once over, with a pencil in our 
hands, (say the phrenologists) we were indficbd no less than one 
hundred and fifty-three times to mark some passage which struck 
us as reprehensible, under one or o fher i f the following heads:— 
1. Ignorance of every principle orphifenology, of the situation, 
size, functions, and value of "the organs,!^ of the metaphysics of 
the phrenologists. 2. Ignorance of theVeperal principles of 
human nature in its widest bearings. S.iotal inaptitude for 
philosophical pursuits and general science, and £ mind the anti¬ 
pode of Baconian. 4 . Unsound amj confused motions upon 
every system of metaphysics! 5 . Wilful misrepresentation of 
facts, doctrines, and opinions, ad Hbifwn* G. Phrenological facts 
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are never opposed by anti-facts, but by an ipse-dixit; by asser¬ 
tions, jokes and quibbles. 7 . Some as dull jokes and stupid 
pleasantries as ever were cracked upon the beads of our German 
doctors. Time and space do not allow a special notice of this • 
article at present, but until some benevolent critic shall under¬ 
take to give it due castigation, to point outnll its bad faitlyblun¬ 
ders and pretensions, one phrase must bfl*^imd a$»a s’/ecimen 
of the philosophic mind of the author (page 29 $, line 26 to 27 )* 

“ If it were really true that, &,c. it is, in the first place, incon¬ 
ceivable that the discovery should have remained to be made in 
the beginning of the 19 th century and in the second place, still— 
more inconceivable, that, after it was made, there should be any¬ 
body who could pretend to doubt of its reality " Admirable 
critic! profound philosopher!, Adieu, then, all that has been 
brought to light since the yeai* 1800 , together with all that any¬ 
body doubts about !• Nay, more, for if the critic fixes upon the 
opening of the present century as the aera at which he locks the 
gate of science, and throws the key into a fiery furnace, we will 
wall it round in 1700 . Some other friend to the progress of 
truth will stifle it in l 6 ' 00 , and so on till the retrogradatiou of 
knowledge is complete. And then adieu Vesta, Juno, Pallas, 
and Ceres; potassium and sodium; hydrogen and oxygen; steam- 
engines and mull-jennies; the discoveries of Newton cannot be 
true, for somebody still doubts about them; and in fine, there is 
not either truth or knowledge upon earth, and none can hence¬ 
forth ever be disclosed! t 

This article has drawn a reply from Mr. Combe, against whose 
work it was principally directed ; and although this phrenologist 
has said more than is necessary to refute the flinisiness of the 
attack, he lias by no means exposed all the weak points of his 
adversary, or held up the production to the contempt which it 
merits. t . 

The efforts of the Edinburgh Reviewer, however, have been* 
completely impotent to stop the spreading torrent of truth. On 
the contrary, they hdve^assisted it so much, that we (phrenologists} 
hope he may never cease to write against us. About the time 
when the LXXXVIIlfjh No. of the Edinburgh Review appeared, 
JDr. Spurzheim visited Optilbridge, and was received in that seat 
of exact learning withJwnors seldom bestowed before. By the 
influence of some of t!Se members of that eminent body,"the most 
distinguished for tlfcir characters and talents* permission was 
granted to deliver a course of lectures on phrenology, in the bo¬ 
tanical lecture-room of the University; a favor never conferred 
on any who are not members of the establishment* The audience 
was most respectable, asid increased as the*course advanced; till. 
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towards the close, it amounted to 130 , among whom were 57 , * 
partly professors, partly tutors, and fellows of the different col¬ 
leges. The attentions paid to Dr. Spurzheim, personally, were 
< most gratifying; and the impression made, not merely by his 
method of dissecting the brain, but by his phrenological doctrines, 
was aycomplete a refutation of the lame and impotent conclusions 
of the fcdinheaaewer as candour and science could desire. 
Now the* University of Cambridge will generally be held as high 
authority as the man who writes that our faculties, viz. ihe love of 
approbation, acquisitiveness, cautiousness, &c., arise out of the 
-constitution of human society, and not that human society is the 
result of human faculties (page 263 , last lines); arid who con¬ 
siders the ascending affections,* as the love of children for parents, 
&c. to be as necessary and as natural instincts as the love of pa¬ 
rents for their offspring (page 269). 

From Cambridge Dr. Spurzheim proceeded to Bath and 
Bristol; and the managers of„the literary institutions there have 
declared that, since those establishments w ere opened, no lecturer 
had attracted so numerous a class. The London Institution, too, 
had a weekly lecture, attended by several hundreds of auditors; 
and the new mode of dissecting the brain was exhibited w r ith 
entire success at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Thus Dr. Spurz¬ 
heim may deride the pert petulance of the ignorant. 

But if the Edinburgh Review has not been able to prevent the 
public attention from being directed to phrenology, and convinced 
by truthj still less has it been able to arrest the accumulation of 
facts; and the XVth Number of the Phrenological* Journal 
(page 467 ), contains-^—what, in a certain slang dialect, would be 
called such & plumper, that nothing softer than the Reviewer’s fact- 
proof cranium could resist it,—Mr. Deville’s visit to the convict 
ship England, bound with 148 prisoners for New South Wales. 
This zealous practitioner, after examining the convicts, gave a 
•memorandum of the inferred characters of each individual, and of 
the manner in which the propensities of each were likely to mani¬ 
fest themselves. The most desperate ware* accurately pointed 
dut, and one man in particular, Robert Hughes, was noted as 
most dangerous, oh account of his ferocij^ and dissimulation. A 
mutiny, at the bead of which was this fttgghes, was on the point of 
breaking out, and the conduct of everytorisoner coincided most 


* A Trimestrial publication, as necessary to the losers ol this science as the Journal 
of (he Royal Institution, Professor Jameson’s or Dr. Brewster’s Edinburgh Journals, 
he. ere to the friends of chemistry, natural philosophy, &c. This work ut present is 
Hindi superior to what it was in the beginning, ana ^contains many &ry excellent dis> 
sertations On the Hietaphywcs # of phrenology, as well as a rich collection of undeniable 
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accurately with Mr. Deville’s predictions. The records of the 
whole transaction are nqw officially in the Victualling Office, and 
the following is extracted from a letter of Mr. Thomson, surgeon 
to the ship, to* whose care the.convicts were committed ;— 

“ I have to thank you for yowr introduction to. Deville and pbreno- 
] Q gy—Deville is right in every case but one, r .fhomns Jones; bjp this 
man can neither read nor write j and, being a sfdor, he was indeed to 
join the conspiracy to rise and seize the ship aixl carry ner U> South 
America, being informed by Hughes that he would then get his liberty. 
Observe how Deville has hit the real character of Hughes, and 1 will be 
grateful to Deville all my life, for his report enabled me to shut up in 
c lose custody tjie malcontents, and arrive here not a head minus, which?** 
without the report, it is more than probable I could not have done. All 
the authorities here are become phrenologists." 

Now the man who does not admit that to be a science which 
errs hut once iu 148 cases, must have little experience of what 
human science is. The visit to the convict ship England is the 
fair appendix to Dr. Gall's visit to (he prisons of Germauy; and 
here, at least, the practical 1 use of phrenology cannot be denied. 
It is known that Mr. Deville has been applied to by some persons 
in the employment of government to examine another convict 
ship ready to sail for New South Wales; that he has complied 
with the request, and that the report of the surgeon, by which his 
prognostics will be either refuted or confirmed, is daily expected. 

The science being thus brought down to its present condition, 
and the phrenologist having closed his pleadings, the adverse party 
must now be introduced; at the same time, for the sake^if bre¬ 
vity, flic answers shall be given. Many of the objections are 
anatomical, and would fatigue the reader; many of them must be 
omitted, but the most prominent shall be preserved. The works 
of the authors, the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, the Phre¬ 
nological Transactions and Journals, the Report of the French 
I ns tit ute, and the answer to it, contain enough to satisfy the most , 
curious. 

To every objection that ever has been, or ever can be, brought 
against phrenology,one general answer might be given; and if we» 
(phrenologists) were not very good sort of persons, we might dis¬ 
miss our adversaries with,one word: “ Conic to our schools and 
collections, and observe along w ith uS, whether mental manifesta¬ 
tions are, or are not, in couslant proportion to cerebral develop¬ 
ment; whether a grvVh shape of head is not always accompanied 
by a certain talent and a certain character. If this be not so, we 
are in error. If it be true, all that you can say upon this, that, 
or*the other, cannot make*it untrue; and our facts, the facts which 
we compel you to admit, cannot be destroyed by hypotheses or 
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pre-conceptions. But we will still listen to you, in order to show 
to the world of what nature your objections are; and because we 
are so strong in honesty, tljat your words pass by us os the idle 
wind. 

You do not venture to assert, say the anti-phrenologists, that so 
soft a substance as thfe brain can give its form to the skull; or to 
maintain that it is njg^the bone which imprints its configuration 
on the pulpy aggregate?. You know, reply the phrenologists, that 
die cranium is formed u/fer the brain; that its bones, at first carti¬ 
laginous and soft, follow* as they become hardened, the structure 
>v jC}f the cerebral mass, assume its shapes, and very accurately repre¬ 
sent its hills and hollows. Observation confirms - this fact, and 
you yourselves know many analogous to it. Are not the bones of 
adults often warped from their natural shape by the constant ac¬ 
tion of the muscles? and do not the bones of hydrocephalic skulls 
expand and recede according to the quantity of water contained 
in the head ? 

You know, gay the anti-phrenologists, that th6 internal and the 
external plates 'cff the bones of the skull are not parallel, conse¬ 
quently the impressions made upon the one are not always per¬ 
ceptible upon the other. Hence then,, even admitting that the 
brain gives its form to the internal plate, you cannot judge of it 
externally; and all your inductions are false.—We do know' 
that the plates are not always parallel, and that their deviation 
often amounts to one or two-tenths of an inch. But the differ¬ 
ence in heads amounts to one inch,sometimes to two inches; that 
is to sajf, to as many inches as the deviation from parallelisti} does 
to tenths of an inch. Now, when you prove that a tenth part is 
equal to the whole, we will admit your objections. 

You, continue the opponents, produce the fibrous appearance 
in the white mass of the brain, by always scraping in the same 
direction with your dissecting-knife.—Had the dissecting-knife 
»teeth, like a comb, there might be some plausibility in your re¬ 
mark; but, whatever be the process we employ,—maceration, 
ebullition, congelation,—the fibrous appearance is constantly the 
same. Now, a result obtained by so many different processes 
must be iu nature, not in any particular method of proceeding. 

But the great* the overwhelming objections under which, with 
Sir Everard Home* at. our. head, say, thirdly, the anti-phrenolo¬ 
gists, we shall bury you and your science'for ever, although you 
think that- you can shake them to air like dew-drops from the 

>, * Sir Everard Horae is accused by phrenologists, ^st,Of not understanding their doc¬ 
trines j 2dly. Of wilfully misrepresenting the little which he does Know about them; 
Jtdly, Of attempting to appropriate to himself some of Hie discoveries of Drs. Gall ahd 
Spurzheim. to which lie has not andcould not have die slightest pretensions. 
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lion’s mane, arc those derived from incidents which have hap¬ 
pened to different partp of the brain; while the faculties attached 
to those parts have not been diminished or impaired. Innumera¬ 
ble cases are quoted of cerebral wounds without any injury to the-, 
mental powers, by surgeons in every age and country. In one of 
these a' bullet was found upon the pineal gland, after many years 
innocuous residence there. . A boy lost af^nece o^his jjfrain as 
large as a pigeon’s egg, but not a jot of ms reason. Stones, hal¬ 
berds, pistol-balls, knives, stilettos, abscesses, cysts, steatomous 
tumours, excrescences, cavities, have been detected after death; 
while, in the living subject, no diminution of intellect had bee«fc~-, 
perceived. •Sometimes a fragment of the right, sometimes of the 
left hemisphere; at others a good lump of the cerebellum has 
been carried away, and no harm done; nay, the mental powers 
have been so tenacious in some individuals, that they have conti¬ 
nued to keep their, seat, even amid a general ossification of the 
cerebral mass, or its tptal solution in the waters of hydrocephalus. 
The authorities upon which these facts rest are formidable, for 
among them stand the names of Aberiiethy, Duvernay, Earle, 

J. Hunter, Ambrose Pare, t Petit, Pringle, &c., with many 
others, (juos nunc describere longum esl. 

If, say Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, and; their associates, all these 
observations were as correct as their authors state them to be, not 
only phrenology would be subverted ab imo fundo , but it would 
be impossible to maintain that the brain performed any intellec¬ 
tual functions, or indeed any functions except that of terminating 
the ,coluinnar structure of man with a round nob, on which 
Quakers hang broad-brimmed hats. Were the mass, said to be 
fibrous, converted to bone, without a loss of any faculty—vital, 
animal, intellectual; were it really liquid, and addled, as it then 
might be, aud no thought or action: weakened, this surely is the 
inevitable consequence. But the vague indefinite maimer in 
which all these examples are produced, save the head and its con-* 
tents from the imputation of being useless appendages, and give 
phrenology a chance^of a little longer life, than its opponents 
wish. In order to ascertain whether an injury done to any mate¬ 
rial organ is fallowed by the disease of any function* the* direct 
method is to observe whether the function attached to that organ 
is diseased or not. Ttyas let locomotion be supposed to depend 
upon the soleus maximus; to ascertain this, we should* observe 
whether, when this'nfuscle is injured, the power of locomotion be 
impaired or not. The same process should be followed with the 
brain. If an ounce or two of the organ of cautiousness be car¬ 
ried away, as in one case *it seemed to have been, we should not 
examine whether the faculty of inusic, of*eventuality, had been 
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diminished or increased, but whether the poor patient were more 
or less cautious than he was before. If we confine our inquiry to 
faculties which do not belong to the part affected of the brain, we 
^sliall obtain as satisfactory answers as we should if we were to 
conclude that, because smell and taste were not directly impaired 
when die abductor ocidi, or the constrictor oris, is cut across, the 
patientVuffajed no jfcury but pain; or that, because he could 
still wajfeancniear, he could turn the globe of the eye outwards, 
or purse up his mouth as well as ever. But this, say the anti¬ 
phrenologists, is begging the question, and supposing proved the 
^desertion which we deny; viz., that the brain is a congeries of 
many organs. It is not begging the question, answer Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim; it is merely assuming, for a moment, the fact 
which we wish to demonstrate, in order the more readily to come 
to a conclusion; for, if the diminution of the faculty does not ac- 
, company.the injury done to the organ, we will cease to say that 
such is the cerebral seat of cautiousness, of music, &c.; and if, by 
the same mode, what we have asserted of each portion of the brain 
be disproved, we give up phrenology for ever. What we do main¬ 
tain is, that our predecessors and op}>ohents did not possess the 
due means of observing the. facts which they have stated; for, in¬ 
stead of looking for the faculties which we attach to the injured 
parts above quoted, they endeavour to find there, not merely 
powers which do not belong to those parts, but powers which we 
do not allow, to exist in man ,as simple fundamental faculties— 
perception, memory, judgment, imagination, &c. These, indeed, 
as understood by the doctors of the old school, may very well, sur¬ 
vive a partial lesion of the brain. .We say, too, that those cases 
have not been adduced against us with fairness,, and we give an 
example of this. Dr. Ferriar quotes die case of the Due de Guise, 
mentioned by Ambrose Par£: “ A lance entered wider the right 
eye,,and came out at the neck, between the ear and the vertebrae; 
•a piece, of the steel remained there.” So says Par6; and, in that 
direction the brain could hardly have been touched. But Dr. 
Ferriar says, it .entered above the eye. Besides Par6 never says 
due word either about brain or faculty. ' * - 
, If the brain, say the phrenologists, be one organ, the organ of 
mind, then rnibdmujSit be injured exactly in the same proportion 
as the brain w injured^ that is to say, if oqe-tentli of the brain be 
destroyed, the# one-tenth of each xnental poorer—perception, me¬ 
mory, judgment, must be destroyed alan& with it • Now we 
request the old metaphysicians to prove this; while we most satis¬ 
factorily account for the loss of. one ofzmr acknowledged innate 
faculties, when all the rest remain entire*, by admitting a plurality, 
ofoigans.^ And as to the non-destructio%af a faculty, even when 
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its organ on one side of the head has totally disappeared, we ex¬ 
plain it, as we do the qpntinuance of the power of vision in a man 
who of two eyes has lost one. Every orgau, every member of the 
human body is double, and has long been acknowledged to be so.*- 
The fact has been doubted, only since it became necessary to op¬ 
pose phrenology. i / 

The plurality of the organs is in one peeping conde mnation 
totally denied by the anti-phrenologists, while the assertdrs of the 
doctrine pretend to support it by many arguments. 1st, The - 
analogy between the brain and the other portions of the nervous 
system declare that the former, like the latter, must be composcdr 
o&parts, each of which has its separate functions. 2ndly, In taking 
a large view of the subject, and overlooking some partial anomalies, 
the brain is found to become more complicated in every class of 
animals, in proportion as that class stands higher in the scale of 
intellect. Tims, beginning with insects, fishes, proceeding upwards 
through birds to mampialia, through, the most sagacious quadru¬ 
peds to man, this viscus is augmented by the addition of new parts. 
Some animals, indeed, have’ one portion greater, others another, 
according to their natures; but the number increases, as do the 
faculties, till in the most intellectual of all they become the most 
numerous. Even in the individuals of the human species, propor¬ 
tionate differences are observable; and whoever studies the heads 
of Bacon and of an idiot, must become half a phrenologist. 
3rdly, The cerebral development takes place in all animals exactly 
in the regions where the faculties for which he is the mos£ distin¬ 
guished reside. 4thly, The different parts of the brain grow not 
simultaneously, but one after another; the growth of each part is 
invariably accompanied by the development of its concomitant 
faculty; and both organ and faculty are developed according to 
the demands of nature, at the various periods of our existence. 
Thus, in children, the perceptive faculties gain strength before 
the reflective faculties, because we must collect knowledge before • 
we can reason upon it. othly. Intense application does not 
fatigue all the faculties^, but only that which is in action, and we 
repose it by changing the object of our study. When the organ* 
of number has «been over-exercised by calculation, the organ of 
tone may yet be quite fresh, and we may be as well disposed 
to hear or to make music, as if no part of the brain were weary. 
Thus it is that gentle descents and risings in a road, they 
bring different sets of muscles successively into action; are more 
advantageous than a dead level. Thus, too, change of posture 
rests the body* Sthly, When, by the over-excitation of an organ 
or faculty, monomania is induced, a cure is sometimes performed 
by exciting the action of# another organ or faculty, and thus pro- 
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curing rest to the inflamed organ. 7thly, A faculty is injured 
Whenever its organ is diseased, and the use. of a faculty has been 
restored by restoring health to the organ. Topical applications 
a part of the head have brought back the healthful action of 
the mental power attached to it. *8thly. The states of sleeping, 
waking, dreaming, and somnambulism can be satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained^ onljt jn the^pothesis of a plurality of organs. We 
regret that the space allotted to this article, already very long* 
prevents us from offering the phrenological theory of these in¬ 
teresting phenomena. 

But the objections in which British readers are most likely to 
take a part, are those founded upon fatalism, materialism, and 
atheism. If say the anti-phrenologists, you attach the powers of 
intellect, the feelings, the passions, to the shape and organization 
of the body, that shape and that Organization are decrees of fate. 
Weak, finite beings, men arc no longer masters of their thoughts 
and actions, but bow before the mass of matter that composes 
them, as the reed before the storm. If you assert that we think 
and feel by means of material organs, then matter is our soul, and 
all the properties of that immortal, esse nee are corruption, death, 
annihilation. If these ho the laws of nature which you expound, 
then there may be no God, there is need of no God, and your 
system is as dreary and desolating as the worst that ever attempted 
to plunge mankind in cheerless scepticism, to root out hope and 
reason from our creed. 

To $}i this, and to much more, phrenologists reply: Our doc¬ 
trine does not in the least alter the questions of fatalism and ma¬ 
terialism^ but leaves them exactly where it found them, if you 
admit a Creator, you must admit him omnipotent; and, among 
the attributes of universal power, you must insert omniscience. 
That the Almighty reads the thoughts of our hearts before we 
form them, that he knows what every one of his creatures is be- 
1 fore he has sent him into the w orld, is the inevitable consequence 
of omniscience. The spirit, the essence of all things, How from 
his wilt; anid, without it, nothing can Be.* Now, whether his 
'pleasure be that good and evil, that the mingled nature of man 
should bft inherent in human organization, or should exist inde¬ 
pendently of it, the fact of .their existence is constant; the means 
afone are different. Whether it be by tbe fibres of his brain, or 
by his Essential nature, that the created being^ becomes the perpe¬ 
trator of harm, harm is not more or less his'act—his lot. What- 
evefr is is right. Whatever is is by the will of God. If the will 
of God be fate, every doctrine which admits a Cxociendowed with 
will* as ruler of the, universe, is fatalism; and divines and mo- 
ralists are fatalists as we are. If. too. the influence of the Creator 
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over human thoughts and actions be Fatalism, it is fatalism, whether 
exercised by spirit or by matter. 

But it never was in our minds, continue Drs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim, to say that this influence resided in matter, or that any mental^ 
faculty was substantial. We h^vc, indeed, discovered innate powers 
in man, and found the organs by means* of which these ^nnate 
powers are manifested. But we did opt, as you allege, ever 
confound the faculty with the organ. The Faculty ‘belongs to the 
soul, the organ to the body, and until the soul and body be con¬ 
founded, the faculty and its organ must remain distinct. The 
muscles, with the bony tubes which stretch them out, and whiclj* 
in their turn, they move at command, are no more the will to 
move the faculty which causes motion, than is the organ of bene¬ 
volence, benevolence. The string which vibrates in the harp, 
the hand which draws it out of the straight line, and lets it go 
agaih, arc not the note of music which we hear; neither is the 
organ of tone, tone. In this we have advanced no more than 
many philosophers have done before us, who have considered the 
body as the instrument of the soul; and mind to depend on organi¬ 
zation. Solomon, St. Paul, the Fathers of the Church, Heathen 
Philosophers, Christian Moralists, all have attributed a material 
residence, an instrument to the soul. Some who called soul the 
power by which the body grew and was maintained, irritability, 
life, supposed it to be diffused in every limb and artery, in every 
atom which composed us. Some divided the soul, and allotted 
to its parts different regions, analogous to its particular functions 
in those parts; placing some of it in the thorax, some iff the ab¬ 
domen, some in one part of the head, some in another. Pytha¬ 
goras, Plato, fixed it in the brain; the Stoics and Aristotle, in the 
heart; Erasistratus in the menynges; Herophilus in the great 
ventricles of the brain; Servetto in the aqueduct of Silvius; 
Suranti in the third ventricle; Van Hclmont in the stomach; 
Descartes in the ptu&al gland; Schellhammer at the origin of the* 
spinal marrow; Drelincourt in the cerebellum; Lancisi in the 
corpus callosum, or. ih the great commissure; Willis in the cor¬ 
pora striata; Vieussens in the centrum ovale; Ackcnnan in what 
lie calls the Snpieshugel, or tubercules of the senses; Psosri in a 
very subtle, fragrant juice, which, according to him, is found in 
the brain; and we should not be surprised to hear one of these 
days, that some peripatetic had set it off full gallop on jthe sella 
turcica. All that* is proved by this .is, that we know-nothing of 
the nature of the soul, or of its residence; while we see that every 
philosophy has Attached it, to some material organ. Yet none of 
these are accused of materialism; and why then should we, who 
have attempted no bolter change than merely to proclaim what 
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are the innate faculties of man, and what the organs by means of 
which they act, be accused of saying that the soul is matter. We 
never said so. We no more say this, than do the anatomists, who 
•iteach that motion depends *on the 'apparatus of nerves and 
muscles, say that motion is matter.* • In our whole doctrine there 
is nofc»a tenet which .alters the position either of fatalism, or of 
materiaWn ,yet futjlh, minds accuse us of wishing to establish 
both thesb heresies. 

But, we might say to you anti-phrenologists, suppose that our 
physiology of the brain docs lead to those conclusions, what will 
"7ou say if our theory be true? What we show you are facts; 
what you oppose to us are opinions. And what do you know 
about fatalism and materialism ? Who has revealed to you what 
they are? You scale the heavens too soon when you dare to 
speak of them, for your best knowledge of them ever must be ig¬ 
norance. You would interpret the laws of omnipotence accord¬ 
ing to your own weakness, and make infinity finite; }et you are 
blind to what yoqr eyes can teach you. Come with us, and see 
whether what we say be true; and then you must confess that 
what you once believed is all imagination and hypothesis. You 
will own that you never understood, that it is not given to you ever 
to understand, what fatalism means, or what is materialism, any 
more than to know the nature of your own soul. These are 
questions not merely of human abstraction; they involve consi¬ 
derations still higher, and touch upon the essence of the Divinity. 
The m«st unfortunate objections for our antagonists that ever 
were started, are those of fatalism and materialism; and the day 
is near when all men shall say, “ llow could such absurdity ever 
have been spoken ?” 

A question may now be put to phrenologists, which, in a popu¬ 
lar point of view, is the most trying of all. What is the use of 
your science, supposing it to be true? It may be pretty, it may 
be ingenious, and it is amusing enough, in a circle of bald heads, 
to pry into hidden dispositions, and hold an infallible key to men’s 
minds. But cm bono all this, and have you* attained no greater 
end from all your studies? Certainly, answer these strange folks 
the phrenologists, we have attained much greater ends, the greatest, 
perhaps, that ever have been attempted in anthropology; and, if 
we have not already worn .out your patience, we will, recount to 
you whht we promise shall be the result of our discoveries. 

In the first place, then, truth. We hold it to be in absolute 
contradiction- with the nature of things, that a truth can exist, 
the knowledge of which is not useful to mankind. The .earth 
contains no poison, |lie air no pestilence, which Providence has 
not at the same time endowed with some principle which mankind 
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will, some day or another, turn to use. All is not, indeed, dis¬ 
covered at once; but* let us look at the most deleterious sub¬ 
stances known in nature or in art, and see the murderous arsenic, 
how useful it is in hardening types,* and thus ministering to a frc«T 
press; in forming specula for reflecting,telescopes; in making 
glass; in dyeing; in printing cotton stuffs; nay, in pharmacy, as 
a tonic. How many lives might a pound of opium not destroy; 
how many pangs may it not allay? Neither does any substance 
exist which can do no harm. ' If a patient will submit to the 
trial, he will tiud himself as effectually killed by a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of boiled chicken, as of corrosive sublimate; and the “ ques¬ 
tion a tea\C* 'could be made as unpleasing as any other species of 
torture, and would still be so were that water Tokay. What we 
give you is truth; truth, with its bad and with its good, like all 
other human truths; but in which the useful portion far exceeds, 
not only the noxious, but even that which malevolence can turn 
to evil, or folly make ridiculous. • 

Secondly, The knowledge of individual character is .of no 
mean interest in the life we lead, as it must give security to social 
intercourse, and make communication prompt and easy. Physi¬ 
ognomy has been thought of some advantage to this end; bqjf how 
much more will not a science, which has fixed and certafh prin¬ 
ciples, contribute to it. Physiognomy is but the expression which 
the countenance, and perhaps some other parts of the body, derive 
from the habitual state of the mind and heart, from the predominant 
feelings and passions; but it goes no deeper. Many*powers 
which we discover have no tongue for the physiognomist; neither 
can he lay down a body of doctrine by which he can communicate 
his acquired knowledge. With him all is tact, mere tact, fugitive 
and changeable as the fancies of men and women, and more 
vague than meteorology. But we proceed by rule and compass, 
armed with all that can repel fantastic feelings; we judge by prin¬ 
ciples which can be explained. Let any man read the works of * 
our doctors, and thosq of Lavater; and he will see that the two 
modes cannot bear ’comparison. Neither did physiognomy ever 
pretend to tell what were the original propensities of a man, 
much less to indicate the simple fundamental faculties oT our 
nature. If, then, some credit was given to this most empirical 
mode of pronouncing, how much more does not our system de¬ 
serve to be approved and trusted, since we can, by surer pre¬ 
cepts, teach profounder truths, it may be said that phrenology 
may create repujsive feelings among men, by revealing hidden 
defects; but will it not reveal hidden virtues also? And unless 
the false and gloomy system be admitted, that vice is more general 
than virtue, phrenology must publish more good than evil in the 
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human species. Besides, when some defect is seen, is there not 
seen in the same head (unless it be one of those unfortunate cases, 
^so rare iu the world,) the quality which corrects it? In a word, 
phrenology will paint men as they are, and that alone is impor¬ 
tant^ but whether it-brings to light more virtue or more vice, 
must depend, not upoq it, but upon mankind. Nay, more, human 
virtue is r likely to be increased by it, for men will be convicted of 
their faults upon phrenological evidence, from which no self-love, 
no flattery, can protect them. They will be instructed, too, of 
>e means which Providence has given them to balance those 
faults; and, joined to destructiveness, for instance, they may find 
benevolence, or justice, or religion, to stop their murderous hand. 
In some heads,it is said, no good is found—no weight to counter¬ 
poise a vicious propensity. It may be so; but independently of 
every system, of every hypothesis, Thurtell was a murderer.— 
The will of God be done! 

Nothing that, ever was devised by man has put in his hands so 
powerful an instrument to know himself, as that which we (phre¬ 
nologists) have given him; for, if he believes in us, he cannot 
deny the evidence of his own organization. The first key to un¬ 
lock* |Jie hearts of others is that which opens our own; and to 
know whether we judge our neighbour fairly or not, we should 
measure the quantity of our, own feelings which we mix up in the 
judgment. • But from this acquaintance with ourselves and others 
may result the greatest benefit that could accrue to social inter¬ 
course mutual indulgence. When we recollect that each has 
his own particular organization, as we have ours: that it is not 
easy to control the dispositions which nature has implanted thus 
in our minds; that we have defects as insupportable, perhaps, as 
any that we encounter, we shall be more disposed to bear with 
others’ foibles, that they may pardon ours; and mutual necessity 
will make us tolerant. There are, indeed,.those who have re¬ 
proached our system with iuspiring indulgence even for vice; and 
say, that by it it is unjust to punish the orimiual, since he only 
* obeys the impulse of organization. But we must here distinguish 
between^ feelings and actions: for the former no man can be 
taxed; for the latter all are accountable to society; and as to 
destiny, we have shown that to be among the impenetrable mys¬ 
teries pf Providence. 

Another influence which phrenology, say its advocates, will 
have on individuals, is the mode of treating mania. The whole 
theory of insanity has hitherto been much too* vague, and all its 
^flections and appearances have been considered only as inflam¬ 
matory and as chronic. Some practitioners, indeed, more happy 
than others, have struck out particular diodes of treatment, which 
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have been crowned with occasional success. But the knowledge 
of the innate faculties* and of their seat hi the brain, must gene¬ 
ralize the hygiene of mental derangement. In erotic mania* in 
the mania brought on by the excessive development orexcitatiorv 
of the organ and faculty of ambition, of acquisitiveness, of cau¬ 
tiousness, physicians will direct their practice immediately the 
part affected, and to its functions; and not, as is now too often 
the case, apply, as it were, a topic to the leg for a disease in the 
arm, and scrape away the tibia to extirpate a caries in the hu¬ 
merus. 

A still higher function of phrenology, as it relates to mankind 
at large, not* merely to the few unfortunates who labour under 
malady, is its empire over education. The vast error, that men 
are alike fitted for all professions, that all cgn turn their mental 
powers to the same account and profit, has done much injury to 
the education of individuals, and consequently to the general 
progress of the world.. But our science (continue Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim) shows that all men are not alike fitted for all pur¬ 
poses ; that, in one, a receptiveness for musical,' in another for 
mathematical instruction predominates; that 9 ome are endowed 
with the power of prompt perception, and others with that of 
abstruse induction; in short, that every walk of social life has its 
destined votaries. Now, it is to be hoped, that when parents 
have the authority of phrenology for the talents and disposition of 
their children, they will cultivate those which nature has made 
the most salient in their cranium, and not torment them with 
studies for which they have no sufficient organ. Should* one of 
their boys, in defiance of birch-rods and ferulas, neglect his vo¬ 
cabulary to carve his taw, or cut out waggon-wheels with his 
penknife, let them consult one of us, and we will tell them that 
all the betnla of Windsor forest will not make a scholar of him; 
we will show that, not being one of the ox-eyed, he can but ill 
remember words, but that having a fullness iu the frontal bone,, 
just above the spheno-temporal suture, he may become an expert 
mechanic, an engineer, a mill-wriglit, or a Watt; that it is in 
vain to thrust in through the gluteus maximus what cannot pene¬ 
trate the head;, and that, fiog him as.they may, his propria qua 
maribus will always be covered with chips and chisels. In the 
same manner we will teach them to'oppose the bad propensities 
of youth, by withholding aliment from self-love, from obstinacy, 
from cruelty, and “by cherishing benevolence, justice, piety; and 
correcting levity by gently stimulating the reflecting faculties. 
We can tell,,too, why many a school-boy, who has carried away 
prizes and rewards, sinks*into an ordinary adult; and why more 
than one dunce has bujst out like a luminary in later years; for 
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we can show the organs which make a brilliant infant and a dull 
man, and those which are of little use at Eton, but most essential 
to a statesman or a philosopher. Neither shall we allow our¬ 
selves to be imposed upon by any urchin’s cunning, or mistake 
ill-will and idleness.for inability. The marks by which we judge 
are registered by nature, indelible, immutable, and clear to every 
eye. 

But individual education is a very small portion of the good 
which we aspire to teach—(these people really are mad; their 
ambition is unbounded)! We will educate nations; and nothing 
can prevent us from fulfilling this mission, but the destruction of 
the human race. We will tell the men of every country their 
faults and their vices, their virtues and their talents, and hold 
them up, as clearly as size and form can be held up, to the notice 
of mankind. None shall escape us. Already, not only Eu¬ 
ropeans,—English, French, Germans, Italians,—the most en¬ 
lightened, the most refined pf men, have we scrutinized, but 
Asiatics under every latitude, Africans thirsting on both sides of 
the Equator, Americans as wild as Africans, as civilized as Eu¬ 
ropeans. We have told truths to all, and pointed out the means 
of improvement. At this moment, indeed, they may not listen to 
us, but the day will come when they will advance but by us. To 
us is given to decide the great question of original national pro¬ 
pensities, as of individual propensities, and to show how they 
may be expanded or repressed. We shall instruct rulers how to 
govern,, and subjects how to submit, and strike the just balance 
—as various as the races and the regions of the earth—between 
the sovereign and the people; and the first time that we inspire 
oppressed reason to demand her rights, and to demand no more 
—that we teach men how much liberty they can bear, how much 
privation they must yet endure, we shall have our full reward. 

So much for the practical pretensions of our science. The 
•reader must now hear our claims to speculative superiority. Dr. 
Spurzheim has said, and been most heartily abused for saying— 
and, if the science be false, most heartily deserves to be abused 
for saying—that the whole philosophy of the mind must be en¬ 
tirely changed; that the study of man in this respect will become 
a new study, &c. In this dictum—most noble or most arrogant, 
according to events—we (phrenologists) concur, with the loudest 
cheers; «und in this, do we say, lies the stupendous mouument of 
our science. Since the earliest records of plrilosophy, sages have 
speculated on .the hearth the mind, the passions, m and the under¬ 
standing. For more than three thousand years systems have 
flashed, and disappeared without leaving a .trace. Some of these, 
indeed) were abundantly ingenious; but § were defective in that 
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'which alone can make them lasting, truth. It would be curious 
to examine the hypotheses which have grown up, one after 
another, in ,lhe fertile soil of fancy, Arabian, Chinese, Persian, 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, and modern European, and to see how. 
specious and how futile alb have been. Not one of them was 
founded on any thing but conjecture; and, until Gall appeared, 
it was not supposed that mental philosophy, that psychology, ever 
could have aiiy other basis. But Gall proceeded entirely upon 
fact; and those who accuse his system as imaginative, will pro¬ 
bably call the “ Faerie Queene” an historical poem, and “ Lear” 
an algebraical tragedy. He stalked from brain to brain, from 
organ to organ, and trampled conjecture under foot. “ The man 
of skulls”—aye, Mr. Edinburgh Reviewer, the boy of skulls— 
endowed, in truth, with not less imagination than his predecessors, 
had yet more love of fact tlian'they had ; and this single faculty 
has placed him above them all. It is, -indeed, most wonderous, 
that the catalogue o.f the innate faculties of man should have 
escaped the grey-haired philosophers of every age and climate, 
and that its lirst fold should have been opened*to a child of nine 
yearn old, who in maturity unrolled it all, except a leaf or two 
which he left to his followers. Such a discovery,, had it been 
made by a man after so long concealment, and so many attempts 
to accomplish it, Mould have been wonderful; but let it never be 
forgotten that it was the work, and not the accidental work, of 
an infant. 

We (phrenologists) do not say that Dr. Gall has invented the 
facilities which he attributes to man, or that he even discovered 
them all. Many of them had a place in ethical science before, 
they were announced by him. Philosophers, the most remote 
from admitting the connection between the brain and the mind, 
from adopting innate differences of character, have yet allowed 
many of the powers which we have recognized, to be simple and 
fundamental. Thus Mr. D. Stewart, who attributes so much to 
habit, does not deny an inborn bias to self-esteem, to friendship, 
nay to pugnacity, as in the case of sudden resentment; he admits, 
too, conscientiousness, under the much more philosophical name 
of the moral .sense. Many more moralists have don* the same, 
as Cudworth, Hutcheson, Reid, Brown, &c.* but still they went 
on no foundation but conjecture, ‘^.cither had they the slightest 
notion of forming a body of doctrine like that which our masters 
teach. Others again have asserted, that all the disparity between 
man and man ^resulted from later circumstances,, for nature had 
made the, individuals of the species alike; and systems of educa¬ 
tion have been most erroheously founded pn this opinion. The 
British philosopher wjio, in our days, stands the most remote 
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from our doctrine in his philosophy of mind is Mr. D. Stewart; 
whose theory, on this very account, must lie the first to become 
obsolete; and whose works—to the great impoverishment of 
English literature,—will be remembered only for the beauty of 
their style, and the benevolence of their philosophy. He who has 
come'*he nearest to it is the late Dr. Tho. Brown; and, strange 
to say, many traces of opinions like ours are to be found in some 
papers published since 1819, in the Edinburgh Review, and still 
more in others inserted about the same time in the Quarterly 
Review, insomuch that of one of these, (Art. XII. of vol. 25,)* 
iHias been said, “ The observations of the reviewer are so strictly 
phrenological, as almost to tempt me to believe that he is a 
phrenologist in disguise.” (See Phren. Journal, No. VIII., 
page 603, note. 

It has already been mentioned—to the great dismay of all 
vsober-minded readers,—that we (phrenologists) had entirely re¬ 
jected the hum-drum faculties of perception, memory, imagina¬ 
tion ; which mental philosophers have so long been discussing. 
It must now be added, that taste and judgment—this the reader 
will easily credit,—have been turned adrift along with the rest: 
that attention, association, are not simple fundamental powers, 
that passion is a resident, not in the heart, but in the brain; that 
pain and pleasure, joy and grief, are affections of the innate 
faculties, not faculties: that sympathy is the unison of one or more 
faculties in different persons, &c. It would be as long to detail 
the philosophical principles of phrenology, as to dissect all the 
brains of the Royal College of Physicians; it is indispensable, 
nevertheless, not to pass them by in utter silence. 

No mode or action, no quality of mind, do we contend, can 
be considered as a simple fundamental faculty, if it has not an 
organ in the brain. Now perception, memory, imagination, with 
all the above enumerated, have no cerebral seat; nay, they can 
*have no cerebral seat, because not one among them is one. 
Perception is of as, many kinds as there are kinds of objects of 
which it can take cognizance. These kinds* are determined by 
the intellectual faculties which we have found to exist in the. 
brain and snind. Thus there is a perception of time, and a per¬ 
ception of place; a perception of colour, of order, of number, of 
weight; and the day is faicgptten when it was not known that a 
person who has a very lively perception of one of these, may be 
totally deprived of the perception of the others. It has always 
been allowed that a painter who estimates colour most accurately, 
may not estimate number, and there may be most pfofound alge¬ 
braists without a feeliqg of melody. Sfeeing, then, that percep¬ 
tion isdhus necessarily divisible into man^ parts, one of the most 
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extraordinary instances of the laziness of the human mind, which, 
when it falls into a rut, seems incapable for centuries of rising 
out of it, is, that perception should ever have been considered as 
a mental element. Some philosophers, indeed, have attempted 
to resolve the difficulty, by saying, that chance directs the first 
current of our perceptions, and that habit confirms it;-* But 
chance must then be busy with us at a very early moment; and 
habits must be contracted in our mother’s womb. Every nurse 
at the Foundling Hospital knows this; and that differences of 
individual dispositions precede the possibility of habit. But even 
admitting habit, still the fact, that perception is as various as the 
kinds of thfiigs perceptible, stands as firmly as before: and per¬ 
ception is not, cannot be, a simple fundamental faculty. The 
same reasoning is good with regard to memory. Memories which 
are most active, most retentive on some subjects, on others are 
relaxed. One mail remembers facts, who forgets dates; another 
recollects faces and. not namessome never lose from their 
minds the places where they have been, yet have 110 power to 
recal a tune; therefore, memory is not a simple fundamental 
faculty. In the same manner, had Milton taken it into his fancy 
to imagine fluxions, it is probable that he never would have put 
a dot upon his $ or his y ; neither would Newton have produced 
Adam, Eve, or Satan. Handel never could have been a Ru¬ 
bens; or Michael Angelo a Mozart. Imagination, the creative 
power of mind, then, is not one; and of these three faculties, 
which were the great battle-horses of all metaphysicians down to 
Gail, not one has an independent existence as a simple funda¬ 
mental power of mind. 

What, then, are perception, memory, and imagination, for surely 
they have an existence somewhere ? Certainly every intellectual 
faculty has its perception, its memory, and its imagination; and 
these have complete and full existence a§ modes and qualities of 
every simple fundamental power of intellect. They are modes 
of action, and the explanation which follows will make their 
functions palpable. 

Let a series of numbers, 1 , 2 , 3, 4, 5, be presented to the eye, 
the organ of .that external sense which takes cognisance of all 
that is visible, and the first thing it does is to see the series of 
numbers, which is thus coinmunicafeed-to the mind, and perceived 
by it. For this operation no great effort of intellect is necessary, 
and it constitutes the first, the least complicated act of the faculty 
which receive^ the impression of number. Let these numbers 
be now withdrawn from the organ of sight; if any traces of them 
remain, those traces arc* not pictured up$n the retina, but upon 
the mind; and some stronger effort is required to call them back 
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after they have disappeared, than to perceive them when they 
stood before us. This is a second and higher operation of intel¬ 
lect than mere perception :—it is memory; and that memory is 
Above perception in the mental scale is evident, for in idiots, in 
drivellers, in the lower auimals, perception often remains vigorous 
whenvniemory fades. Let the person who has seen these num¬ 
bers be now requested to transpose them, to repeat them, not in 
the order' 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, but in any other order; it is clear that, 
unless he remembers them, his attempt must be vain. But, 
should he be able to recal them to his mind, he may, by a new 
effort, throw them into a different order, thus 4, 2, 5, 1, 3, or 
into any other order: he may diminish or add to thdhi: he may 
subtract, divide, or multiply them, and produce an infinity of new 
combinations. In these operations he is compelled to spin from 
his own mind. Perception, indeed, collected the materials, and 
memory furnishes them anew out of her store-house; but all the 
shapes into which he throws, them are the devices of his own 
understanding. The act which performs all this is imagination; 
and the tension of mind is greater in imagination than in memory. 

From this, then, it follows, that the first degree of activity in 
the organ of number was to perceive the series of numbers; a 
second and a higher degree of activity, was to remember them; a 
third and a still higher, was to produce new forms with them. In 
the same manner let a painter's pallet be shown to one man, he 
will perceive the colours ; let it be shown to another, he will per¬ 
ceive ari^l remember them; let it be put iuto the hands of a Titian, 
and the result will be a San Pietro Martire. One man may hear 
the notes of the gamut, another’ may remember tones and tunes; 
Weber will compose the Hunters’ Chorus in the Freischiitz. The 
activity of the faculty of colour, of tone, produces these differences; 
and so it is with every faculty of the mind. Phrenology, then, 
does not annihilate perception, memory, or imagination; it denies 
their existence as simple fundamental faculties, but it assigns them 
a place as attributes of every intellectual faculty. Every intellec¬ 
tual faculty perceives, every intellectual faculty remembers, every 
intellectual faculty imagines. No faculty can remember if it has 
not perceived; no faculty can imagine if it has not.remembered : 
perception is, then, the basis of all the operations of every intel¬ 
lectual faculty. — 

It maybe objected to this system, that memory and imagination 
are not in constant proportions in different minds; that one man 
who has a powerful recollection of events, of tones, of colours, 
cannot combine or unite them in such a manner as to imagine new 
productions; while ano^ier, endowed with the roost vivid power of 
reproduction, has a relaxed, and feeble recollection of his past 
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perceptions; whereas,if the system jbst expounded were true, one 
degree of memory should always be accompanied by its corre¬ 
sponding portion of imagination. 

In drawing conclusions upon these qualities of mind, the dis¬ 
tinctions just made must hepceforth be kept in view, viz., that 
there are as many kinds of memory, as many kinds of imagiiiption, 
as there are perceptive faculties. Is it true that memory and 
imagination in these cases are so disproportionate in quantity as 
in quality? Does not this apparent error often arise from mis¬ 
taking memory in one shape, for imagination in another ? From 
confounding, for instance, the memory of words with the imagi¬ 
nation of events; or the imagination of tone with the memory of 
colour ? From not knowing that neither memory nor imagination 
is an clement of the mind, but an attribute of many of its ele¬ 
ments? Future observations must clear up this doubt; for all 
that have been made before the tru6 nature of the attributes of 
mind was known, must be considered as equivocal. 

Besides, supposing-—continue thfc phrenologists—memory not 
to be always in the same proportion with iinagiifation in the same 
faculty, viz., that one man has a strong memory and a weak imagi¬ 
nation for numbers, while another has those attributes in reversed 
proportions in the same faculty; the fact, if ascertained, is easily 
accounted for by the re-action of every faculty upon its fellows. 
No power of mind can, for a single instant, act alone, much less 
determine an habitual state; and when the higher sentiments, as 
marvellousness, ideality, mirtlifulncss, or the reflective qualities, 
as comparison, causality, are very active, they may impart their 
stimulus to the memory of numbers, and raise it nearer to imagi¬ 
nation than it would be if it were dully hauded over to the pro¬ 
pensities or the senses. Certain it is that, without memory, there 
is no imagination. Memory is the mine from which imagination 
takes the ores that fancy shapes and taste refines, to gild its airy 
castles. Had the* good genius of the magic lamp not perceived,, 
not remembered all the elements of which fairy artists fabricate 
their spells, Aladdiu never could have buijt a palace for his bride. 

Having despatched the good old-fashioned faculties of percep¬ 
tion, memory and imagination, with as little ceremony a^ we should 
our grandmother’s high-backed, patchwork arm-chair, we (phreno¬ 
logists) proceed to the demolition of s'ymeothcr antiquated powers, 
and assert that, if they trust us, mankind have neither judgment 
nor taste. Judgment is no faculty; but every faculty.of intellect 
has its judgment. Hence it is correct and common to say, such 
a man is a goott judge of music, such another of painting, &c.; 
and this could not be so,* had not the one^he organs of time and 
tone, the other those of form and colour duly developed; and 
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were they not moreover endowed, not merely with the power of 
perceiving, remembering, and imagining, but with another power 
different from them:—these are modes of quantity. The one 
now under consideration is a mode of quality, and entirely inde¬ 
pendent of the others. Before we # can judge, indeed, we must 
perceive; and, if we wish to judge an object once perceived, but 
no longer present, we must be able to cail it back to our minds; 
but perception alone is sufficient to afford the judgment matter 
for its exercise. 

Beside these special judgments, there is another judgment use- 
fql in the affairs of life, constantly talked of under the plain, round 
name of common-sense; and another, the highest (>f all, meta¬ 
physical judgment. But these and every species of judgment are 
explicable in the same manner as the special judgments, and are 
modes of quality belonging to the.faculties which preside over the 
various departments of mind. Thus, as the power of judging 
melody resides in the orgau of tone, so does the power of judging 
the value of metaphysical speculations reside in the organs of com¬ 
parison and causality, the highest and grandest of all the human 
faculties. But the metaphysical faculties would be of as little 
avail in judging melody, as the organ of tone in judging abstract 
ideas. Bach faculty, then, which procures knowledge, bus not 
only its perception, its memory, and its imagination, which are 
modes of quantity, but its judgment, which is a mode of quality. 

This mode of quality assumes different names, according to the 
objects upon which it is exercised. In the common concerns of 
life it itf called judgment; in literature, in the fine arts, it is called 
taste; but judgment and taste are, in fact, one and the same 
thing, only directed to different ends. What, indeed, is taste but 
the power of judging a poem, a picture, a statue, any production 
of the fine arts, any beauty, any deformity of nature ? This mode, 
called judgment when it pronounces on objects whose principal 
^merit is their fitness, and taste when it considers their beauty, be¬ 
longs to every intellectual faculty, from that which perceives an 
individual, to that which compares all objects, and inquires into 
first causes. 

To keep this mode of action in its best condition, the equili¬ 
brium of all the faculties is iudispensably necessary. The great 
sources of their deran geme nt are the feelings, the propensities, 
£nd the sentiments, of Ur. S'purzheim’s system. Our perceptions 
may be just, our reflective faculties may bejwund and powerful, 
and thus far we may be organized for excellent judgment in all its 
branches. But, if our propensities be strong, our l decisions will be 
influenced by them, and the most preponderant will give its bias to 
the mind. So is it with the sentiments.; and the best of human 
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feelings may err from too much, as from too small, a development. 
To judge well, to have good taste, the elements of the mind must 
all be present, but so b*alynced that not oue shall outweigh another, 
so mixed that ‘not one of them prevails,—as the best sauce, says 
the Cuisinier Imperial, is lliqjt into* which every good ingredient 
may enter, but where not one of them can be tasted sepajptely. 
Let a man in whom combuliveness is too large, be consulted on a 
trilling point of honour, he will counsel arms; let a poet of a simi¬ 
lar organization write a tragedy, his verse will breathe pugnacity. 
Let this organ be deficient, botli these men will be too tame; and, 
in cither case, better organized heads will blame the judgment pf 
the one ancLtJic taste of the other. 11‘ benevolence be too strong, 
it may produce ruin in common life, and mawkishness in litera¬ 
ture; if it be too weak, it may give too much scope to the evil pro¬ 
pensities in the one as in the other, and in both cases judgment 
and taste may be offended. It is now easy to understand how the 
same person may have excellent judgment and excellent taste in 
some points, and in others be totall/deficient, as he may have local 
memory defective, and the‘memory of numbers wery powerful. 

But we (phrenologists) go still further; we annihilate associa¬ 
tion also as a primitive faculty, and call it merely the influence 
of the faculties upon each other. Sympathy, too, is the simulta¬ 
neous action of the same one or more organs, similarly affected, 
in different persons. Pleasure and pain, joy and sorrow, result 
from the gratification or the sufferings of any faculty. Passion 
is the over-excitement of a faculty, and when more than one is 
aroused, as is usually the case, the passion is more complicated. 
Habit results from the frequent exercise of any faculty, and is 
more the effect than the cause of strong mental power. Thus, 
for instance, if a man has not a strong faculty for music, he will 
be little impelled to practise the art, aud will acquire no habit 
of execution. Should the natural impulse be strong, he w ill per¬ 
form music often*— 1 music will become habitual to him. Then„ 
indeed, the habit will re-act upon his natural talent, and make 
him an expert performer; but it is not the less true that the habit 
was acquired only through the strength of the primitive impulse. 
Labour as you may to give a person, in whom the organs of com¬ 
parison and causality are w eak, a habit of metaphysical induction, 
and you will labour in vain. v ^ _ 

Man acts and thinks by virtue of me primitive faculties which 
Providence has implanted in hi$ nature; man can act but by these; 
he can give himself no new power or faculty; within his own 
limits he is as iffucii confined as the crustaceous animal that lives 
within its shell, only his limits are larger, ^iuch is the law of crea¬ 
tion, But what distinguishes him is the nuinber, the extent, the 
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elevation of his faculties. Some species of brutes possess one 
mental power, others another, but none are conspicuously endowed 
with more than a few of these. In man* not only all that arc scat¬ 
tered through the races of the earth are united, but other and 
^higher faculties, peculiar to liimsqjf alone, are given him. On 
these philosophers have proudly bestowed the name of reason; but 
what is reason in their sense? Can it be anything but the use of 
those superior, those exclusive faculties, which God has given as 
the badge of the creature whom he formed in his own .likeness? 
It may, indeed, be improved by practice, as may the faculty of 
number, form, or tone; but the faculties on which it depends are 
as much an original gift of Providence as the instinct which 
prompts the puppy-dog to seek its mother’s teats, or the young 
kid to avoid the herbs that are poisonous. All reason is culti¬ 
vated instinct. It was by instinct planted by the hand of God, 
and tutored by human culture, that Newton discovered gravitation 
and its laws. It was by instinct that Bacon thought; that Addison 
was witty. By the instinct of ideality, Shakspearc “ exhausted 
worlds, and thetf imagined new;” by* marvellousness he peopled 
them with elves, and spirits, and ghosts, and witches; by indivi¬ 
duality, he enumerated all that'Puck and Fairy relate (Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, act ii., scene 1.); by melody and time, he threw 
the words which his instinct of lauguage furnished, into the most 
■melodious cadences; and the steam-engine, which now towers to 
the clouds, has its origin in instinct. Man is not less a bundle 
of instincts than were the fasces which were carried before the 
Roman" Consuls a bundle of twigs. 

These instincts then, for so do we peremptorily denominate the 
innate faculties of man, are the source of all that now exists in 
human society; and their primitive force, succeeded by education, 
marks all the differences between human beings. The most im¬ 
proved portions of mankind have successively*been raised from 
* station to station, by the unremitting action of* cultivation. But, 
in every stage and condition, it is original force which elevates the 
individual above his age and country. It is this which gives him 
superiority and power over the minds of men. This is genius; 
and the greatest that ever lived is he in whom the greatest number 
of intellectual instincts has been the most completely developed, 
and the most duly bala nced 

Such.is a summary of the system by which we (phrenologists) 
pretend to .explain all the phenomena of the kirtnair mind and cha¬ 
racter, and to overthrow ail the metaphysical theories yet devised 
by philosophers. One of these neologists has communicated to 
us some observations j>f his own, which; though not in print, are 
here imparted to the reader. He says,Jjhat led by the nature of 
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his studies to examine, at various periods, the metaphysical systems 
with which philosophy Jhas swarmed for ages, he could not find in 
them satisfactory explanations of the facts which he daily wit¬ 
nessed in real fife, ror many of the faculties which metaphysi» 
cians enumerated, he could see no foundation; aud others jvhich 
they did not even mention, he fully admitted as fundamental. * He 
ransacked first one theory, then another, then combined them from 
the time of Thales the Milesian, who taught all Greeoe to call 
the soul the principle of life, down “ to him that did but yester¬ 
day suspireand all he learned was, that he had learned, and 
could learn, nothing from them, because they knew nothing’. 
This person? however, had been long engaged in meditating a 
work upon some points of the human character, and finding the 
doctrines of his predecessors so different from what his observa¬ 
tions taught him, he remained atrvariance as well with the moderns 
as with the ancients. He? had long since attended a course of 
lectures by Dr. Gall; but some things in the mental philosophy 
of this master were unsatisfactory, and though # he admitted the 
truth of the general doctrine of the relation between brain and 
mind, he abandoned the study. Brought back again accidentally 
to reconsider it in the state to which Dr. Spurzheim has advanced 
it, the first thing he did was to examine its metaphysics, and these 
he found so conformable to the ideas which he himself had long 
held to be the most rational, that he gave it his full assent, not 
upon a comparison between cerebral and mental development, 
but upon its fitness to elucidate the phenomena of human charac¬ 
ter. Jf, says he, the table of the simple fundamental faculties, as 
given by Dr # Spurzheim, be weighed merely by the same meta¬ 
physical principles as all preceding systems; if all considerations 
between brain and mind, if craniology, be utterly abstracted from 
it; if it be considered (like the systems of Hobbes, Mandeville, 
Paley, Stewart, Brown, &c, &c.) an a priori system, conjectural, 
hypothetical, imaginative, it will be found to explain a greater ' 
number of facts than ever have been explained since the days of 
Anaxagoras, the great ancestor of all moral philosophy, down to 
the Edinburgh*Reviewer. ** 

Let an example be given of this:—There is unfortunately one 
which has made much noise in the world, and which our adver¬ 
saries have brought forward to overwhelm us, under the many 
weights of phrenological, moral, and religious perverseness. It is 
that of John Thurtelh executed for the murder of Weare, Our 
doctrine has been # reproached with finding, in this head: of the as¬ 
sassin, a large development of, benevolence, and thus‘making him 
oat to he a harmless, good-ftatured person, abd not the atrocious, * 
vox,, it* fto. in. * ® 
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cool-bibbded marderer who could brood for days and nights over 
toiquky. 

Surely the persons who make such an objection as this must 
V have been scared, by their dread of phrenology, out of all they ever 
Itnqw of human nature, if they canhot perceive that the same man 
does at one moment an act of kindness, and at. another an act of 
cruelty; that he is at one moment just, at another nnj*uet. What 
Was Augustus, persecuting and proscribing, and Augustus em¬ 
peror? What was Nero a stripling, and Nero when he saw the 
city blazing? What is every man whom we have ever known? 
Is there not a true, but common, cant, about the mingled nature 
of the human species, about the good and evil of our hearts, which 
shows the inordinate absurdity of such a remark, and might dis¬ 
pense ns from all further answer? But let us examine facts, arid 
see, not from htir head, but from bis biography, what Thurtell 
was. 

Thurtell, being applied to in behalf of a friend in distress, drew 
out of his pockat his last remaining half-sovereign, and said “ Give 
him the half of this: but no—he wants it more than 1 do: he is 
sick; give it him all.” He once,innocently caused a quarrel be¬ 
tween two friends, and shed tears of tenderness over their recon¬ 
ciliation. His kindness to Hunt excited as much gratitude as 
Hunt was capable of feeling. His affection toward all his family 
WU9 extreme, and his attachment to his friends inviolable. His 
general character, when lieutenant on board the Adamant in the 
Beith reads, was that of a dashing, thoughtless, good-hearted officer. 
Yet, from his early youth, he was irascible, and what was called a 
murderous shot; a very dare-devil, a kind of prize-fighter, a notori¬ 
ous liar, a dupe of all his gambling associates; and he became a 
predetermined, cold-blooded murderer. These are facts; and let 
u» now put different systems to the test, by attempting to explain 
them. Unity of mind, its indivisibility into various faculties, feel¬ 
ings, and propensities, can do it nearly as well as the indivisibility 
of the Solar ray can explain the’ prismatic spectrum and the rain- 
«, bow/ This system then needs not much examination, and recourse 
must be had to some which admit a plurality of faculties. But 
: which of these must be preferred? One that is hypothetical, or one 
that is' founded on, Fact f Jill are subject to the same objection, of 
admitting contradictory Sentiments inman; and if phrenology falls 
by this, objection, all the rest must^faff 4 , and .so indeed mast facts. 
"Whatever system does riot admit a sentiment, or a combination of 
$entimerits,'to .account for Thurtelfs irascibility, his benevolence, 
'his pugnacity, his attachment, his % # ing, his firmness, bis tender- 
v hess,hiscruelty, js infective. Let those Who have leisure examine 
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whether phrenology does not effect this more completely than all 
the others put together and better than any that could be fabricated 
by their means. In truth, u<? metaphysics but those of phrenology 
could account for the apparent contradictions in that man’s mind; 
none whicb reject, as fundamental principles of human nature, be¬ 
nevolence, combativeness, attachment, destructiveness, secdetive- 
ness, firmness, can explain the facts of his life and character. If 
his charitable, generous acts be not totally denied, how would unity 
of mind reconcile them with the murder he confmitted? But our 
(phrenologists) doctrine says, he had large benevolence, and this 
was sometimes very active; he had large combativeness, large de¬ 
structiveness, and when circumstances roused these into action, 
they were the more imperious, because they were aided by a strong 
development of all tlie inferior propensities* while the superior 
faculties were too weakly developed to counteract or counsel 
them. The cerebral organization of Thurtell, compared with his 
life, testifies as strongly in favour *of phrenology as facts can do; 
and if the world had been told by any other tongusJbut that of our 
science, that he, or any other murderer, had often done kind ac¬ 
tions, the thing would have appeared quite simple, quite in con¬ 
formity with daily observations. But the subterfuges which men 
take to evade conviction, when they are resolved that they will not 
be convinced, are wonderful. 

One often hears of contradictions in character; and often, too, 
it is said, that those contradictions are only apparent, bccausewe 
have not the key of the character in which they seeni> to be. 
Now,the general key, which effaces all contradictions from every 
moral manifestation, is phrenology. Actions, as opposite as 
cruelty and benevolence, appear to us (phrenologists) as natural, as 
easily accounted for as that a man should one day calculate by 
means of his organ of number, and the next day paint by means 
of his organ of colour. 

Although, tried by this test, the metaphysics of phrenology pre¬ 
tend to greater validity than all other systems, yet it is not thus 
that we—its votaries ■*—-maintain it, but by the relation of cerebral 
development to mental manifestations. It is upon facts confirming 

* this relation that we proceed, and the number which we*havfc 
lected exceeds all belief. The collection of Dr. Gall, thatibf Dr# 
Spurzheim, of Mr. Devil^e, whose zeal and activity in promoting 
the practical part of th#<science cannot be sufficiently com¬ 
mended ; those of the “Phrenological Societies of London, Edin¬ 
burgh, and many pther. places, cOntaih many thousands of facts 
which are iueontroyertihle. .. It is not in the power of any 
phrenologist to enregiater’ all living examples, but we build 
our pretensions upon e'lpry age of the world, and call not only 

* * . : ’ • . e 2 
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moderns, but ancients to our aid. As this is one of the most cu¬ 
rious parts of our pretensions, it must be briefly noticed. 

Every head which has been handed down to us from antiquity is 
^1; as exact conformity with our doctrine, as if we ourselves had 
moulded it for our own purposes.* The bad Roman emperors, 
Caligula, Nero, Caracalla, have the regions where the inferior fa¬ 
culties reside very much developed; while the antagonist faculties 
are small The Antonines have heads that w ould do honour to 
any man. Vitelfius is a mass of sensuality, deprived of all eleva¬ 
tion. The Roman gladiator most powerful in the basilary region,. 
has a narrow and contracted forehead, where little reason could 
reside. In Homer, the development of ideality is immense, and 
still greater perhaps in the rapturous Pindar. In Demosthenes 
there is a fine show of the superior faculties, but the organ of lan¬ 
guage is not the most prominent, neither were the natural com¬ 
mand and flow of words the characteristics of his eloquence. His 
desire of gam, too, is largely developed. The head of Socrates 
is such as Drs#-Gall and Spurzheim .would model to demonstrate 
the organ of marvellousness, and a mind of visions; and so is a 
head, more modem, that of Torquato Tasso. The head of Zeno 
is that of a profound and moral thinker, as he w as. That of Se¬ 
neca has much bad, but,more good; so balanced, that a struggle 
between them will be necessary, but the latter will generally pre¬ 
vail. The head of Cicero, larger on one side than on the other, 
b&$filore language than Demosthenes, with large reflecting facul¬ 
ties—fan ity, the desire of gain and of fame, and cautiousness 
great, with little hope and little courage. In short, the examples 
of antique statues in our favour are innumerable. Now, either 
,these heads are genuine casts, or they are not. If casts, their per¬ 
fect coincidence with the respective characters most phrcnologi- 
eally proclaims, what all men indeed have long since known, that 
nature has acted in all ages by immutable Jaws. If they are not 
casts, but ideal heads, then the ancients had observed the fact, 
that a certain form of head regularly accompanied such a power 
.of mind; and their sculptors, without accounting for it, registered 
it in their works. 

’;' But heads of Venus and Jupiter necessarily are ideal. Now, 

Pthe head of the Venus de Medici*—supposed, indeed, to be a 
modem addition to the original mutated statue—is, like that of 
r^nany a belle, too small to contain much min.d, but sufficient, per¬ 
haps, for the goddess of beauty. The front of Jove is exactly 
what we would give to die creator of the world—locality, space, 
immense; form, sizp, weight, colour, # order, number, phenomena, 
very large; with prodigious, reflecting faculties. One single fa¬ 
culty, indeed, is small, and. that, was the least necessary of all to 
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the maker of the world—wit. The occupation of shaking the 
earth, the sun, moon, and stats out of chaos, certainly was not 
one which couM excite the ‘creator to crack jokes; yet it seems 
he could rally his, consort—vjliom, ’ by-the-by, her ox-eyes mu£f 
have made insufferably verbose—when she read him one oilier 
long curtain-lectures. The ancients were at least as good seers, 
as good observers^ as the moderns, though they but ill accounted 
for the phenomena which they perceived. 

It is with hosts of alleged facts that we (phrenologists) have 
taken the field; and the way to beat us out of it is evident: it is 
to bring a,very small number of counter-facts to overthrow our 
fabric. A very small number indeed would be sufficient; for the 
arch which is built of many stones falls wliqn but two or three are 
removed. This is the method.which anti-phrenologists should 
long since have tried, instead of abuse;—of allowing themselves 
to become irritated, or endeavouring to outface us by ridicule or 
anathema. Not scorn or irony, not fbrce or tyranny, can smother 
truth in the nineteenth century; for even in the*3£venteenth, the 
prisons of the Inquisition, though they could silence Galileo, 
could not restore to the sun the supposed motion which this phi¬ 
losopher had destroyed. But we are then of good composition; 
and since so many persons are desirous of becoming our extermi¬ 
nators, and of sharing in the glory of dispelling error, we will put 
into their hands the only weapons by which they can hope tO suc¬ 
ceed ; and instruct them in the marches add the countermarches 
by which they may the most vigorously assail us. To this &nd we 
must begin by telling them that smiles, sneers, contempt, fall 
from us, like drops of pelting rain from an armour of oiled silk, 
and the shafts of authority would lose their points upon our har¬ 
dened corslets. We must be out-facted;—such a number of well- 
ascertained truths must be brought against us, as, in all fair pro¬ 
portion to human certainty, may overbalance our observations; 
and these truths must rest upon such evidence as a jury of un¬ 
biassed experts would allow to be fair and admissible. 

It is not every person who has studied,. or who has leisure and* 
disposition to study, the forms of heads and their coincidgnceAvilth 
mind; and we do not think it presumptuous to request all such io J 
hold their tongues. But let‘any man or woman of liberal educa¬ 
tion, endowed with average mental powers, purchase (for about 
five shillings) one bf .the'Casts bn which the orgaus are marked, 
and lfet him thereon assiduously study the topography of the head, 
until he can lay hfe finger on the place of each organ? as surely as 
upon the islands of Sumatra or Borneo oh the terrestrial sphere. 
Let him then divide the head by imaginary lines, Us Dr. Spurz- 
beim has dbne in bis ^ Phrenoiogy in cbnuexion with, the study 
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of Physiognomy,” into four regions; first, by a line drawn from 
'■ die ear (the meatus auditorius externus) io die point wliere the 
frontal and the sagittal sutures unite,—into an anterior* the frontal, 
tnld a posterior, the occipital rcgjpn; secondly, by another line 
crosl'ng this, and dravyn from the middle of the forehead to the 
point where the parietal and the occipital bones unite into an in¬ 
ferior or, basilary, and a superior or sincipital region. Let him 
study the organs, and their import, whiqh are situated in each of 
these districts, and know in which of them the inferior propensi¬ 
ties, the higher sentiments, the perceptive, the reflective faculties 
reside. Let him, thus accoutred, sally forth to observation, and 
slily cast his eye on all the heads he meets; not yet to examine 
their organs and faculties, but to reconnoitre the general shapes of 
hea^s, to ascertain whether there really is so much difference as 
we issert, and to obtain terms of comparison with regard to the 
development of the various regions. When his tact has been 
exercised upon these general points, he may give a glance at the 
particular orgaSs; but let him not be in a hurry to verify their re¬ 
lation to the character of the individual. He must begin with the 
larger organs,—with those which occupy the most room on the 
head, and consequently modify its shape the most—as cautious¬ 
ness, for instance; and when he has fully learned to appreciate 
the she of these, lie may proceed to the smaller organs, ending 
with those of which no less than five are situated in the ciliary 
ridge- When his eye is well exercised, and his tact thoroughly 
formed*, he may begin to apply his knowledge. He must lay his 
friends and intimates—the persons with whose characters and 
talents he- is the best acquainted—under contribution, and scan 
their foreheadswith his eye, or, better still, lay his hand, widely ex¬ 
tended, on their sinciput, embracing all the organs of that region 
ha one grasp, and afterwards pass it down up6u the occiput and 
the, basilary region. His friends, indeed, may not be very sincere 
upon all points of their characters, and many inaccuracies in the 
current ideas and current language of society will be embarras¬ 
sing, but foe observer must supply the deficiency; and, in the 
, circle oft his acquaintance, he wiliffndmany whose talents—as 
music* drawing, calculation, mantel dexterity) &c.—or whose 
avarice* benevolence*., cruelty, timidity, or courage, are too well 
, defined to admit of denial. The examination of the heads of 
^ghildren r too, will do much to ‘confirm or . refute our doctrine; 
for parent# avow many things of them which they would not say 
of themselves; and boys and girls tell tales of* each other,, which 
are often just keys to character. Visiting schools, then, if our 
antagonists have-it in their power, and prisons, if that be not 
repugnant, will give them boundless tneans to refute us; and 
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they will be much assisted by having access to the collections of 
phrenological society now largely diffused pver the kingdom— 
those of Dir.' Spurzheim, and of Mr. Deville, in London, and to 
Mr. O’Neil’si in Edinburgh/* &c, As they advance in know¬ 
ledge, and become experienced, opportunities will multiply 
around them- Public meetings ViU rejoice them; private as¬ 
semblies will gladden their hearts: in hall-rooms they will look 
for brains—in churches for devotion; in Westminster-hall for jus¬ 
tice; in the navy and the arihy for courage; and if they find them 
not, we avow ourselves defeated. And if we are defeated, may 
our enemies, when they stand exulting over our crushed and pros¬ 
trate organff, inherit from us the only boon we have to bequeath 
to them—a delight unknown to all but phrenologists—the rap¬ 
tures which a bald-head—once the field -of pur glories, now of 
theirs—inspires! and curse the pernicious age of the Grand Mo¬ 
narch who buried craniology in periwigs! 

It is fair, however, to tell Our adversaries, that this precious 
knowledge is not to be acquired in a day; neither do we know of 
any science that can. To estimate the mere size of an organ of 
a head, may not be very difficult, though even that requires some 
practice; but to appreciate the entire development of the brain, 
in all its parts,—their proportions, their relation to each other, 
their combinations, requires time and exercise. The tact must be 
formed, and a minute knowledge of the shapes, general and par¬ 
ticular, which compose such and such a character, and give'this 
or that talent, must be acquired. They among us who J^ave had 
the good fortune to see Dr. Spurzheim exercise his art in a nu¬ 
merous assembly of subjects, to witness the promptness as well, 
as the certainty of his judgments, would be inclined to attribute it 
to supernatural agency. The writer of this article lately saw him, 
in a school of fifty-eight boys, not One of whom he h.ad ever be¬ 
held till that moment, run his eye rapidly over every head, touch 
some which appeared to possess eminently any defect or quality,' 
and, in less than an hour, deliver his opinion upon the most re¬ 
markable subjects-—for good or for bad, without committing .a 
single mistake ; for all his opinions coincided most accurately 
with the testimony of the masters, to whpm die scholars were 
well known. The same trial was made, the same day, and with 
die same success, in a school of thirty-four girls, and gave mira¬ 
culous evidence of the ffutlr of our doctrine. A course of prac-. 
deal—if we may *eo*call them, of clinical lectures, as acompli* 

« —~' mm - T lL - i . —.————— . .* ■ - - 

* It is much |0 be desired that the persons who possess collections‘ wontd add to 
them the heads of aflitnnb. ’ Comparative phrenology b one of thp most interesting 
imd atnuamg branches of the science. • ' 
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ment to phrenological study, has long been desired, to form 
practical students: and Dr. Spurzheim now delivers $Uch courses 
* in London, for the furtlier instruction, of those who already pos- 

S he rudiments of the science; In this he analyzes known 
; compares their cerebral deVelopment with their mental 
sstatiom; discusses the reasons why, according to their or¬ 
ganizations, they evinced such a talent, such a tendency; and 
explains the combinations—fpr in thgm reside the pith and mar¬ 
row of the science—the final consequence of which is the general 
assemblage of qualities called character. Such a course as this 
he never thought of in France, for the attempt wouljl have been 

By all these helps, it is to be hoped that observations will be 
multiplied, that the science will be diffused, and its truth ascer¬ 
tained; and the public opinion of England is of much more value 
than the decisions of learned bodies in any other country. Some 
say that phrenology should be handed over to one class of men, 
some to another^Jfand physicians have, been named as the most fit 
persons to determine the question. But we cannot- see what 
requisites.they possess more than.other men, unless they are at 
the same time, what does not necessarily follow, good moral ob¬ 
servers. The requisites for a practical phrenologist are, the 
power of appreciating size and form, accompanied by a talent for 
estimating moral phenomena. Now these medicine does not 
bestow; neither does the study of theology, of the legum le- 
gumquepor the study of anything but of themselves, bestow them: 
and all we request is, that phrenology may not be sentenced to 
annihilation by those who know nothing of the subject. This 
prayer, we trust, is not more extraordinary than those which 
mathematicians, astronomers, chemists, nay, which shoemakers. 
Would proffer. 

• y? e (phrenologists) are fully aware of the jrnany motives which 
militate -against us, and the adoption of our doctrines. Every 
thing new is, and ought to be, received with caution; but how 
much more caution than usual must foe used b’eforemen who have 
Idfog been in the habit of supposing the brain to be useless can 
admit that" a spherical excrescence like the bead* is that which 
makes them think and feel. And all this, too, comes from a 
German: a man,, who was obliged to learn English, presumes to 
teach Englishmen why and how they are Hie greatest nation on the 
globe. This is too much; and we are too wise, say some, to 
oelieve the Doctor* We have an un-take-in-able sagacity which 
will not foe his dupe we are too much upon our guard even to 
listen to him. Others, again, are ashamed to own their convio 
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tion; an(f very sensible men are known to be phrenologists, yet 
who are afraid to declare themselves openly, as long as ridicule 
dares point his waggish finger at their approbativeness. One 
word to quiet the self-love of'those who fear to commit theii^w- 
gacity in this trial. Sagacity does not consist either in dodging 
or in believing: as much, or as little of it may be shown m the 
one as in the other. Sagacity is proved by distinguishing truth 
from falsehood* Now,* the first step to this is inquiry 1 ; and this 
step, unlike that which St. Denis made with his head in his hand 
—cesl le premier .pas qui coute —is the easiest of all. This, is 
the step which we (phrenologists) invite our foes to make, giving 
them up entirely to their own wisdom to make the last, assuring 
them that the true test of sagacity is truth. 

Another calamity is, that phrenology has. not been protected 
by the fashionables in science; and that its chief supporters’ have 
been among the lower ranks of the learned. We really do not 
understand what fashion is in science; neither do we conceive 
how truth is to be chosen 3 s a petite-malt reuse Chooses her gown, 
or a dandy his mustachios. If persons of fashion will not believe 
in phrenology, so much the worse, for them; phrenology can do 
without them. If fashion and respectability be the same thing 
however, the University of Cambridge may count for something, 
and save the blushes of many who now fear to be called quizzes 
by avowing their conviction. 

The transition from the old to the new mental doctrines cer¬ 
tainly requires some force of mind; and the change is gveat from 
one gnctaphysical catalogue to the other. It reminds us of a re¬ 
volution which, 111 the memory of many living, took place in the 
chemical sciences, when the pneumatic doctrines were first pub¬ 
lished. The Aristotelians, the Cartesians, the Stahlians of an¬ 
cient days, were the many-coloured metaphysicians of former 
schools;—fire, air, earth, water, were perception, memory, judge¬ 
ment, imagination; and phlogiston was the soul. Long had 
these elements continued to furnish out the material world, when 
a simple appeal to *weight and measure put them all to flight. 
Long had hypothetic principles explained every phenomenon*of 
mind, when experiment and observation proved their nob-exist¬ 
ence. The Stahlians, who long had reigned unmolested, shud-. 
dered when they heard of oxygen;. and would rather that' the 
ocean had swallowed them tip, Ulan have seen one drop of water 
decomposed, Athanors waxed .dim, caput-mortuums looked 
aghast, as phlogiston took its nether flight, aiid hydrogen lorded 
it over metaWic^csurrections, Even so do Lockeites and Reid** 
ites'jaow grow pale, when any one of the thirty-five innate facui- 
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ties is named, autl when the element of general memory hows be¬ 
fore the powers which have rent its empire into fourteen sad 
dependancies. It is not .that the names of Stahl and Locke are 
, XNjgt venerable in science, but* fact versus man, man must be non¬ 
suit. * . 

Trie reasons, too, why error so long prevailed in both these 
sciences, are not without analogy to each other; and they who. 
have examined both sides of both questions, and have finally been 
guided by experiment, find iu them much subject of reflection 
upon the general march of the human mind. In the Stahlian 
doctrine, the increase of weight in metallic oxides was entirely 
overlooked, as was their loss of weight upon revivification; and 
phlogiston was a body endowed with positive levity, one which 
took away from the absolute weight of the substance with which 
it w&i combined, yet augmented its specific gravity. No account 
either was taken of the volatile products of an operation, of those 
which, when not allowed to, escape, burst every vessel which 
would confine thjhn. Not much more than half a century ago, 
the art of perforating air-tight bolt-heads was taught iu chemical 
lectures; that is to say, the means of perpetuating ignorance; 
but the art of making impermeable lutes succeeded to it. All 
that was necessary to demonstrate the errors of Stahlisui was, to 
weigh a metal and its oxide; to collect the aeriform products, 
and to examine them; to see that combustion could not take 
place without oxygen. These observations were made at length, 
and the science changed its whole hypothesis. All that was want¬ 
ing to' create phrenology, was, to know that all in metaphysics 
was conjecture; that not a single fact existed to prove that per¬ 
ception, memory, imagination, were simple fundamental faculties, 
but many to prove that they were uot; that the various systems 
which had succeeded each hther explained nothing; and that all 
we knew about the brain was, how to slice it.. What future pro¬ 
gress and vicissitudes remain to each of these sciences we shall 
not determine, for they are beyond our speculations. Chemistry 
embraces the most subtle properties, of nattire; but is not. the 
nfind of man a universe, and are pot its relations infinite ? Far 
greater, in*our opinions, are the dependancies of-human feeling 
and reason, of passion and intellect, than those which elaborate 
matter, or guide the world through space. . 

> The facts adduced in favour * of-our seience.rest principally on 
the authorities of its great founders, and if is but fair that the 
objections should/be brought forward by men whose endowments 
bear some proportion to theirs; or elsethat theybe‘supported by 
ip adequate number* of competent witnesses. Although the 
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Edinburgh Reviewer could collect no information from the 
volumes of Dr. Gall, jet we 1 phrenologists) look upon them to 
be as extraordinary, in point of eruditions new facts, and new 
observations, as any that have honoured the present age; and D* 
Spurzheim has shown, iir all *his writings, a mind far above^ne 
common level of observing moralists and philosophers. These 
two men have devoted their lives to the study, and it would be 
unjust to Overturn their doctrines by the hasty conclusions of a 
tyro. We do not, indeed, require so long and severe an appren¬ 
ticeship in our opponents, as the masters of the science have un¬ 
dergone ; but we exact a fair and honest competition. 

One claim we must make in favour of our science, and this 
distinguishes it from all the branches of physiology which have 
been cultivated to this day,—it has cost no blood: not a single 
act of cruelty has dishonoured it; while Messrs. Majendie* 
Flourens and others; have been torturing animals, to teach their 
pupils but little, and repeating their tortures, to learn that litfle 
over and over again, our piasters have not mutilated a single 
insect while alive, or shortened the existence of a single being, to 
have its brain a few days sooner under their scalpel. Yet phre¬ 
nologists might feel as much interest in scraping away a.piece of 
cautiousness, and then observing how dauntless the animal would 
become; or of excavating an organ of locality, to make him lose 
his way, as any physiological butcher could do: or they might 
be as curious as Vesalius was to take a peep into the living 
organs of some human subject. But they have abstained from 
everj* act of cruelty, and shown that anatomy and physiology 
may receive- some of its best additions without becoming inhu¬ 
man. 

“ The bantling which but a few years since we ushered into’’ 
the world,” say the phrenologists, **Js now become a giant; and 
as well might you attempt to smother him as to entangld* a lion 
iu the gossamer, or drown him in the morning dew.” “ Your 
giant,” say the anti-phrenologists, “ is a butterfly: to-day he 
roams on gilded whig, to-morrow he will . show his hidcousness 
and he forgotten.” * 

Dixit the phrenologist. Dixit the anti-phrenologist. * And 
now the Foreign Quarterly resumes its wonted we, to repeat pur 
assurances to our readers, that not one word of what precedes has 
been said by us, but by the advocates of the contending parties. 
Fiat justitia. \ 
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When we consider how little affinity appears to exist between 
theVhurch and the ,stage, nay with what abhorrent reprobation 
such devotees as profess any degree of austerity regard the de¬ 
licious, though hitherto unexplained, emotions, and wilful illusion 
created by the union of the powers of the poet and the actor, we 
cannot but deem it a whimsipal anomaly that the theatre, wherever 
we are acquainted with its origin, should have uniformly arisen 
amidst, and from, religious ceremonies. Choral hymns sung at 
the sacrifices offered to Bacchus, may not indeed seein altogether 
inappropriate parents for the comedies of Aristophanes, whatever 
we tjoay say of them relation to the tragedies of Sophocles. But 
wbeSi we think of the severely pure spirit of Christianity as 
having, ever so remotely, given birth to the licentious ribaldry 
that has at time^ disgraced*the scenic pleasures of, we believe, 
all nations, we are actually confounded by the apparent impossi¬ 
bility of what we nevertheless know to be matter of fact. We 
have, however, no present intention of investigating this strange 
incongruity; our business being with a theatre which, forming an 
exception to the general rule, sprang more from imitation of the 
admired and admirable remains of classical antiquity, than from 
the mysteries and moralities presented by ecclesiastical confrater¬ 
nities, in honor of the different festivals of the Christian church. 
In Italy, the nurse rather than the mother of the arts, literature 
has never, to the best of our knowledge, been a spontaneous 
growth. The orators and the poets, lyric, epic, and dramatic, of 
ancient Rome, were the disciples and copyists of the conquered 
Greeks; and at the epoch of the revival of letters, the younger 
sons of the fair, and then flourishing Ausonian peninsula, became 
in like manner disciples and copyists of their renowned elder 
brethren. 

Owing, to this difference of origin, the regular drama did not, 
in Italy, as in other countries, bear from its earliest infancy the 
strong, and always interesting stamp of nationality. It had no¬ 
thing of tfte raciness which distinguishes the natural produce of 
every soil. Coldly and* dully imitative, it seems to have been 
equally uncongenial to* author, actor, and audience. Hence it 
was, that unfostered by public favour, it improved but slowly, if 
at all, whilst the gemus of t,he climte burst'forth in other foritis. 
Ono of these formats the opera; but in those splendid exhibitions, 
tf&. poet’s part is held so subordinate to the musicdl composer’s, 
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popularity must have proved to the legitimate drama. Of an¬ 
other of these forms, a species of comedy, original and national 
as heart can wish, but little calculated either to exalt the talent 
and reputation of the class of comic writers, or to cultivate p 
chastened dramatic taste, we shall presently have occasion/io 
speak; our intention being to preface our review of Nota’sCo¬ 
medies, with a slight historical sketch of the earlier Teatro Comico 
of Italy. 

Ariosto’s are amongst the oldest Italian comedies that have 
fallen in our way, and cruelly indeed do they disappoint the ad¬ 
mirer of the Orlando Furioso. They in fact possess no 'beautids 
capable of affording any sort of compensation for their intolera¬ 
ble grossness. In fable and conduct they are mere copies of 
Latin models. Their plots, like those of Terence, mainly turn 
upon the difficulty experienced by youths, whom parsimonious 
fathers keep short of cash, in finding means to purchase some 
beautiful slave-girl, profitably employed, meanwhile, by her 
trading owner as a courtezan. Ana this object of—we will not 
say love, but—all the intrigues of the play, frequently remains 
behind the scene throughout the five acts. In comedies of a 
somewhat later date, the fable* so far approximates towards those 
of other modern theatres, that lawful wedlock with a virtuous and 
well-born maiden is the end in view: but in these likewise, the 
heroine—if the term be applicable to an unknown damsel—is 
kept so completely in the back-ground, as in some instances not 
even to appear in the dramatis persona of plays deriving their title 
fromjhcr name; and in others, where we are indulged with a 
glimpse of her in whose fortunes we are expected to take an in¬ 
terest, it is but a glimpse, at a door or window, or during a 
transient flitting across the stage at the denouement . 

Macchiavelli’s, comedies are far more dramatic, and replete 
with drollery; they bear indeed the decided impress of a master’s 
hand. This able,' and in our opinion, calumniated statesman 
first taught his countrymen to emulate the spirit, instead of copy¬ 
ing , the letter of classic dramatists ; to depict and satirize con¬ 
temporaneous, instead of obsolete manners and vices. Butins 
plays neither dgvelope ^ story that can excite anxious curiosity, 
nor display characters that can awaken sympathy* The main 
drift of the plot is the deceiving a jealous husband, in order to 
effect an interview between hi§ guilty wife and her libertine par¬ 
amour. The extravagant absurdity of the means employed, and 
the imbecile credulity of the conjugal dupe of preposterous stra¬ 
tagems, constitute the chief source of the comic humour, or rather 
of the broad Tarcicali buffoonery in which* the Italian delights. 
Notwithstanding the immorality and fhdecency of these pieces. 
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which wholly unfit them for general perusal, it might have been 
hoped that the superior school thus introduced would have 
Nourished, gradually acquiring interest and purity, as the progress 
iof refinement demanded such improvements. But of the nu¬ 
merous authors who followed ift Macchiavelli s track, none, 
wim the exception we believe of Cunico Aretino, have left aught 
deserving notice; and the school itself seems to have sunk before 
the singular rival we are now to describe. 

The species of comedy already alluded to as peculiar to Italy, 
and long the sole pretender to the epithet national, is that known 
By the name of Commedie delV Arte. One essential characteris¬ 
tic of these plays is, that only the story and its condtict appertain 
to the poet, the dialogue being intrusted wholly to the care of im- 
provvisatori actors. The English reader will probably inquire to 
which department belongs the conception of the various charac¬ 
ters, whose adventures are to command the eager interest of a 
sympathizing audience. The answer is, to neither. The charac¬ 
ters are determiqbd by long-established custom; and the sole va¬ 
riety required to diversify the numerous comedies, represented in 
all the equally numerous states _ into which the country was 
divided, was sought, in addition' to the constant novelty of the 
jests, in the methods employed by the self-same parents, rivals, 
and menial confidants, to thwart or to promote the loves of the 
self-same Lelios and Rosauras. The four principal personages, 
denominated le maschere, the masks, are Pantaloon, a Veuetian 
merchant, a Bolognese doctor of laws, and two Bergamese ser¬ 
vants, Brighella and Arlecchino; the first, the father pf the 
French Scapin, himself probably a descendant from the classical 
intriguing slave; the second*a whimsical compound of simplicity, 
amounting to nianerie, and of waggery. Add to these immutable 
personages a couple of sons, one profligate aqd one virtuous, a 
couple of daughters of similarly dissimilar dispositions, and a 
pert, intriguing chambermaid, and we have nearly the whole 
dramatis persona of these unwritten plays; which, as far as the 
author is concerned, bear more analogy to our pantomime, than 
to any other familiar drama. Indeed considering the names of 
the indispensable characters in these last marvellous and mute 
entertainments; we incline to regard them as the degenerate off¬ 
spring of the Commedie dejl’ Arte, from which they differ chiefly 
by relying for their principal attractions upon the machinist and 
scene-painter, and requiring from the performers agility instead of 
that extraordinary species of talent, the need pf which must, it 
inijght be supposed, have rendered a play a very rare amusement, 
jlflhfc either the improwis&tore talent 'actually is natural to, and 
|letgii*fit amongst, the natives of Italy, br^ven in genius,*—accord- 
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mg to the laws which political economists tell us regulate such 
matters in more tangible articles—demand necessarily produces 
supply. Certain it is, that* whilst we can scarcely conceive the 
possibility of forming one such gifted company of comedians jp 
any other part of modem Europe, they Were to be found in epfery 
considerable town throughout Italy. We are moreover assured, 
that the dialogue so composed was not merely sprightly, but 
almost invariably abounded in wit end drollery. 

. These unchangeable personages had obtained such absolute 
possession of the stage, that they intruded even into the more 
legitimate drama; thus sparing the comic author the labour of 
inventing his characters, but robbing him at the same time of the 
pleasure of a paternal interest in the children of his fancy.’ 'By 
much the greater part of Goldoni's numerous plays afford little 
addition to the previously enumerated dramatis persona, although 
he did occasionally, vary all hut the masks, and in a very few 
instances omitted even these, including the most pertinaciously 
adhering of all, Arlecchino himselfT But Goldoni had too little 
force or wit for a successful innovator. He worked for bread, as 
the hireling writer of a theatrical company, whom he was bound 
to supply with a certain number of new plays annually. * So far 
were his productions from being the overffowings of a full mind, 
that he tells us, in his auto-biography, of one season when, tire 
muse being coy, the day fixed for delivering a new comedy had* 
like to have dawned, whilst even the subject was unthought of. 
Impelled by necessity, and recollecting probably tlia^ ‘ Faint 
heart never won fair lady,’ he resolutely snatched his pen, and 
* saying ‘ The new comedy must have a name;' wrote down * The 
Incognita ‘ Somebody must open the play ;'—Enter Incognita: 
* To oe unknown she must be in a strange place; thereupon shall 
she soliloquize.' , And thus he actually began to indite a play, by 
no means one of his worst, without a notion of the story he was 
about to dramatize'. 

We. have said that Goldoni possessed not faculties for bold 
and happy innovation; and we apprehend that the idea of getting 
lid of the four masks and their suite originated with a contem¬ 
porary and. riv|d of very different mental powers. • This wqs 
Gozzi; an author who, without being what we should call a great 
dramatist,, has Some remote affinity to the,mighty spirits of our 
Elizabethan age; and was assuredly much better adapted than 
Goldoni to found a new school. Gozzi Aung asideat once all the 
usurping possessors of the stage, and permitted his imagination 
to range at will over the face of the earth in dearth of subjects 
whereupon to exerciis Itself.' In the management of suchsubjeets 
when discovered, he seyms to bave acknowledged no law save his 
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own pleasure; sometimes representing faithfully the manners of 
the nations amongst whom he laid his seen?; sometimes investing 
. other climes and ages with the Italian costume , in order thus the 
ipore unrestrainedly to lash and laugh at his countrymen ; some- 
tin^ s treating wild subjects with accordant extravagance, and 
thus producing a comic effect peculiarly relished by his com¬ 
patriots. 

When Gozzi and Goldoni disappeared from the arena, 
many years elapsed during which we are not aware that their 
native land beheld any aspirant successor to their honors. But of 
late, a whole swarm of authors of all descriptions,* including dra¬ 
matists both tragic and comic, have burst into life,* generated we 
apprehend by the fermentation excited in the human intellect— 
and nowhere more than in Italy—by the French revolution, the 
consequent triumphs of French arms, and the prodigious changes 
those triumphs brought in their train. Amongst the new race of 
comic authors, the Avvocato Alberto Kota stands pre-eminent, 
we understand, in the esteeih of those who should be the best 
judges of, at leas?; his relative abilities; and his plays indisputably 
possess considerable merit. If they must be confessed inferior 
to the German drama in deep feelihg and passion, to the Spanish 
in profusion of incident and a stimulating complexity of fable, to 
the French in playfulness and sentimental elegance, to the Bnglish 
■ in sterling wit and dramatic humor, and to the Macchiavellian iu 
strong portraiture and command over the risible muscles, they are 
not destitute of any of these qualities,, and, asserting the best pri¬ 
vilege of* Thalia, assume the important office of “ holding a mirror 
up to nature,” exhibiting national manners, morals, and feelings,* 
and applying the scourge of satire, gay or severe as occasion may 
require, to the prevalent follies, faults, and vices. We are not 
quite sure whether it may not be as a picture of Italian society, 
that, despite Nota’s high reputation, his play’s will prove most 
generally interesting. We, at least, must acknowledge that they 
are, for the most part, too didactic for our notions of the temper 
and character proper to Comedy. 

« The five little volumes of Nota’s Teatro Comico now before us 
contain thirteen of his comedies; the complement of the fifth 
volume being made out with two plays by other esteemed writers. 
From these thirteen.we. shall select such as we think best in them¬ 
selves, and most cha^lbteristically national; giving a brief abstract 
of their stories, together with some ex tracts,* calculated to illus¬ 
trate our opinion of Nota’s merits and demerits. 

la Donna Ambiziosa, the Ambitious Woman, .the first that 
offers itself, is one of those best deserving $ur notice. The pro- 
p a merchant’s second wife, wh^>, raised by her marriage 
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from abject poverty* suffersher mother and sisters to pine in 
actual want, whilst sheflavishes, the wealth of her husband—whom 
she induces gradually to withdraw from jrade—in idly emulating, 
or rather striving to eclipse, p.opp anf splendor of the higher 
ranks in the provincial town to which she has persuaded bermus- 
band to remove from their former humble residence,—where, 
scandal alleges, that he kept a pork shop. Her grand object is 
the obtaining a title for her husband, and admission at court for 
herself; two points which she expects to*cany through the interest 
of one Fan ho, a receiver-general, whose friendship she has en¬ 
deavoured to jsecure by prevailing upon her husband to * give 
security for nim. Most of these circumstances are happily 
enough disclosed in the first three or-four scenes between Celling,, 
the waiting maid, Riccardo, the secretary— etngliet, we imagine, 
clerk—of Eustachio the merchant, the worthy trader himself, his 
daughter Silvia, and Premoletti, a gentleman whose sole occupa¬ 
tion appears to be worming out the secrets of all his acquaintance, 
reporting them to those from whom it is most*important to the 
weakly confiding party to conceal them, and generally collecting 
and propagating all possible scandal, great, add small.. From the 
discourse of these persons we further learn, that Eustachio is held 
in absolute subjection, and at a somewhat unconjugal distance by 
liis new wife, Laura, and that his daughter Silvia, who is in love 
with, and beloved by Ificcardo, is about, to be married to the 
Contino Roberto, an extravagant and profligate young noble, so 
soon as he, the said Contino, can obtain the consent of hislfamily. 
Laur^joinsthe party, attended by her cava lit re aervente Fernando, 
a personage chiefly distinguished by his taciturnity. It can hardly 
be reqjiyite to in form our readers that the cavalQrq servente, an 
indispensable appendage to a lady of fashion*! is by no means ne¬ 
cessarily a favoured gallant,. although it may he conceived that 
opportunity will often . have thus depraved the nature of the con¬ 
nection ; ostensibly, his office is merely to render those public at¬ 
tentions to his lady, which custom prohibits, under pain of ridicule, 

; a husband froui payiiigto his wife. Nota, although in the comedy 
we are nowexapining he*represents Id serviti), better kqpwn here 
as cickbetim* in e very favourable light, evidently thinks.it a prac¬ 
tice habitually as dangerous and reprehensible as it; is absurd; 
since another play^of which we shall next speak, is devoted chiefly 
! to its reprobation. ■ „ l]p returntp OUr ambitious, dame.-rShe de¬ 
scribes her humefousdhH splendid pteparations fpr Silvia’s nuptials, 
and reproving her ^d|jected but ’unresisting stepdaughter f°r 

coldness fowai$i her &en<ied hfidegro^p, fdiaiflisses kqz ** We 

of Laura’s ohnpnctor, and of 
the duties of the cavalUrtservenfe. * 

yobm. no.iii, • f 
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' “ Laura. My dear husband, your first Wife educated that girl shockingly. 
Evstachio. And yet 1 really thought-— f ' 

Lau. Depend upon it} but I trust I shall improve her.—Signor 
Fernando! “•%[ 

Mrdimndo. Madam ? ' ' • 

Lau. If you have no pressing affairs— 

Ferd. I am at your command. 

Lau. I should be glad if you would step to my jeweller's, and inquire 
whether he has cleaned my diamonds and put them m order. 

Ferd. Immediately. 

' Lau. There is nothing pleases me like a handsome setgf diamonds. 
Ferd. I shall obey your wishes. ’ 

Lau. At noon, provided it does not inconvenience you— 

Ferd. Byno means. 

Lau. We, shall try-the new carriage and horses upon the Corso. 

Ferd. Pardon me if I say that these exhibitions look something like 
affectation. 

Lau. How! affectation ? I wish the Prefect’s lady and the Marchioness 
to approve my tasfe and my husband’s. 

Fust. Yotirs, love; I have not interfered. 

Ferd. They will laugh instead of approving. 

Lau. If they laugh, it will be with the wrong side of their mouths. 
Ferd. Be assure^ of my sincerity— 

Lau. (with great dignity). I shall expect you at noon. 

Ferd. I am ever, at your devotion. • - [Exit. 

Riccardo (to Eustachio)'. Sir, these accounts— 

East. Ah, true! My love, suppose we were to examine last month's 
accounts? ' 

Lau. How! Do you think this a proper day for examining accounts ? 

. East. Why according to the maxims of sound economy— V " ■ 

Lau. After Silvia's marriage we will look to such matters. .; • 

East, {to Rkcardd). You hear? * 1 ' 

Ric. If we go on thus— 

Lau. Enough. * 

Ric. Be assured, and it is a point upon which I can give you ocular 
demonstration, that this excessive expenditure— 

Lau. Enough. 

,. East. Enough. Did you not hear? , 

Lm. What have you in hand ? 

Rk. Ffve thousand sequins prepared for Signora Silvia’s portion, and 
two thousand for current expenses. , 

Lau. Then you my dear, there is no inch urgent need of boring 
our beads witb cecdplsjnst now* ' # V - ‘ "‘1 

Rtc. Your ladyship is mistaken, and I could*-- 
Fust. Pr’ythee be silent. ’ , ' 1 

Rk* I bave s done. (Aside) Ob were it not,for Silvia !— 

Lm* /Yon will pay^fehe Upholsterer, C>bine*Hnaker/'and Coachmaker. 

Lm ftp Euxtpthm). As few debts as possible. 
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- Eust. You are an angel! ■ 

Lau. It will be proper to make some present to the singers who 
obliged us the other evening. (To Rkcardo.J Do you know what the 
prefect gave V ' > t ^ 

Hie. Yes, madam. Twenty sequins to the prima donna, and ten apiece 
to the tenor and buffo. 

Lau. Then you will give thirty to the prima donna, and fifteen apiece 
to the other two. 

Eust. Would it not do to pay like the prefect ? 

Lau. Excuse me. Shoultf the prefect and we invite them for the 
same day# they^vpill henceforward give us the preference. , • 

Eust. You aije in the right, and 1 am satisfied. 

Lau. There? re nothing else to pay for the present. 

Ric. Your pardon. With your leave I would say— 

Lau. What ? 

Ric. That two quarters of your ladyship's mother*s pension are due. 
Lau. Two quarters! • 

Eust. It is very true, my Laura; and indeed I have a letter upon the 
subject from the village apothecary. • 

Lau. And why was not the last quarter paid ? . • 

Ric. If your ladyship will please to recollect, you yourself told me, 
that the half year should be paid at once in the beginning of this month. 
Lau. That is very true; and have.you no further funds ? 

Ric. We have nothing to receive till .next month. 

Lau. I am sorry; hut according to our calculations there is nothing 
to spare, and a trifle must he kept in hand against casualties. 

Ric. If you thought fit, something might he retrenched from the 
singers. # 

Lau. I have no need of your tutoring m , what I do is not through am¬ 
bition, Hbdt for the honor and credit of the family. 

Eust. Who doubts it, sweet wife ? 

Lau. Besides, it is to he considered, that my mother and sisters, 
living in the country, can have no great calls for money. We will pay 
their pension the beginning of next month. You will remind us of it. 

Ric. Yes, madam. (4sideJ She must be reminded of supporting her 
mother!” * . * 

The secretary is now dismissed, when the wedded pair discuss 
their past and present estate, and their future prospects. Letter; 
are brought from the receiver-general, announcing the privy-coun¬ 
cillor Alfonso's full consent to his nephew, Contino Roberto’s 
marriage, and his intended arrival in the evening, together with 
Taribo himself, and* other grandees, to-assist at the ceremOOy of 
affiancing the ^oung couple.', Tliis delightful intelligence is 
accompanied with presents, and . followed by a request for the 
.loan of 6000 seqoins,,for a few hours, with a requisite explana¬ 
tion of the why end the.whpefQre, and a promise of Repayment 
in the evening, when Me shall come with the privy-councillor. 
Eustachio demurs; but Laura, who dares not risk offending so 

• i * O 
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important a friend, proposes taking Silvia’s portion to make up 
the sum, overpowering, by her urgency, tlustachio’s reluctance, 
and even his wish to .carry the cash himself, which would, she 
thinks, look offensiveltdistruStful. ^ 

Hi the Second Act, Premoletti artfully extorts from Roberto the 
confession, that his uncle, the privy-councillor, lias not even 
answered his letters touching the projected mesalliance ; that 
should the great man continue thus contumacious, it is intended 
to solemnize the marriage privately^ that the prefect has been 
dkhorting him, probably by his' uncle’s desire, lo^auit the town 
where the' scene lies, and return to the capital and that he, 
Roberto,, has persuaded Donna Clorinda, whose cavalibe ser- 
vente he is, that he contracts such a marriage only in obedience 
to his family. All this Premoletti forthwith imparts to Donna 
Clorinda; whose indignation at her cavaliere’s perfidy is yet fur¬ 
ther exasperated in the following scene, which we translate, as 
characteristic of the state of Italian society, and as a sample of 
Nota-s comic powers. Laura is led on the stage by the Barone 
di Torrida, a newly arrived general, commandant, and says, in a 
tone of dignity, * - . 

" Your pardon, my dear friend, the servants had not announced you. 

Clo. No apologies I entreat. [They embrace very formally. 

Rob. Fair Silvia, accept my respectful homage. 

Sil. Your servant. Signor Count. 

Rob. (to Ferdinando) . My friend l [Ferdinando bows in silence. 

Lquf This, Signor Baron, is the Contino Roberto, Silvia’s bridegroom 
elect, and nephew to Count Commendatore Alfonso, the privy^coun- 

Rob. Your servant, Signor General. 

, Baron. I am happy to make acquaintance with the nephew of a man 
who enjoys the favor of his prince, and the esteem of his country. I 
had the honor of paying my respects to your uncle the day before 
yesterday, . * . 

Rob. (aside after bowing his thanks)/ Provided my uncle has not com¬ 
missioned him, as well as the prefect, to lecture me! 

. Clo. The wedding draws near then. Signora Laura ? 

Lau. The Ceremony of affiahceoient will take place this evening. 

Rob. (%sidd). This evening! ’ . 

Lau. You will find an invitation when you return home. 

Clo. Allow me tot wish ypu joy. Signora Silvia. [Stivia curtsies . 

> Rob„ And me b^fconna Clorinda. 

Clo. You, and all the family. (Aside).. Insolent! I fly to the 
prefect. 

, Lau. I give you notice, ladies and gentlemen/ that we shall be ho¬ 
nored this evening with* the company qf Contino Roberto’s uncle, the 
privy-councillor. ' v " ■"&'' ‘ • • 

|£j4 (involuntarily). My uncle-coming! 
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Clo. How } ■ docs that astonish, you ? 

Lau. He designed bfe nephew an agreeable surprise. Read that, 
Contino. [Giving him Faribosjetter. 

Prem) (aside). Could I read it tqo! [Tries to read over Robertos 
shoulder. * * 

Lau. He will be accompanied by ten or twelve other cavaliers and 
courtiers.. 

Clo. I rejoice to hear it. 

Lau, You will do us the pleasure ?- 

Clo. I shall be a delighted witness. 

Lau. And ypa, Signor General ? 

■ Barbn. Cqj^you doubt it ? 

Eust. (aside to Laura). You are sure of Faribo’s punctuality ? 

Lau. (aside to Eustachio). What unworthy apprehensions ! His ser¬ 
vant was oft' like a shot. 

Eust. (aside to Laura). I thought—but it's best so—Yes, I am 
satisfied. 

Rob. (returning the letter). I had no doubt of my uncle's sanction. 
Prem. (asideto Roberto). What sayl your uncle? 

Rob. (aside to Premoletti). You learn nothing rahre from me. 

Clo. (aside to Premoletti). Have you discovered anything ? 

Prem. (aside to Clorinda). Nothing at all. 

Clo. (aside). I shall presently make it out. (Aloud) My dear friend, 
I will intrude no longer. , 

Lau. Will you not partake our dSjeuner? 

Clo. I am expecting a person to c&ll. 

Lau. Farewell, then till evening. 

Clo.‘ This evening. 

Lau. You .know it is usual to be in full dress. 

Cld. 1 know the custom upon such occasions. 

Lau.. Silk, lace, and diamonds. If you like to see the court direc¬ 
tions, Silvia can show them, to yout 
Clo. It is needless, I thank you. 1 have attended at court'festivals. 
Lau. Your pardon. ■ 

Baron. Who is this lady ? 

Lau. Donna Clorinda dal Poggio 5 a lady of the greatest merit. 

Clo. Signora Laura flatters. 

’ Baron. With your* permission, madam, I shall have the honour of 
offering you roy homage at your own boose. • 

Clo. 1 shall esteem myself fortunate. Indeed were not„the JSignor 
General engaged elsewhere, I could ofierhim apartments. . ; 

Baron, l sincerely thank you, but— , ’ 

Lau. Signor General, yon know that, my* husband has placed our house 
at vour disposal. -. •; .. , - . . , „,*‘v • 

Baron. Too polite. - - 

Eust. And withHbe utmost pleasure. j , , 

Lau. He enfreats yoi]L ter accept a suite of seyen apartments, all ele¬ 
gantly furnished, and looking upon the great square. 7 '' 4 , 

. Clo. (aside). Impertinent. (Aloud) 1 dare not urgeihy offer ih oppo- 
* sition to one so superior. „ 
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*'» Prm. (aside to Ferdinand). Admirable! I am diverted. 

Ferd. (aside to Premolelti). And I am half fhad. 

Baron. Ladies, 1 am grateful to both for your goodness, but cannot 
for the moment accept ydhr obliging offers.' There are reasons which 
confpel me to remain at the inn. * 

Clo. Signora Laura, gentlemen, your servant. 

Lau. Husband, attend Donna Clorinda. 

Clo. Do not disturb him. (Aside) Will not the brute stir ? 

Eust. It is my duty—Permit me-^- 

Lau. If you do not dislike passing through my apartment, you will 
sefe the new bed <1 (Augusta, and I shall have the advantage of your 
opinion. It was designed, and the execution superintended, by the 
prince's upholsterer. 

Clo. So, so. Let us see it. 

Ferd. (aside) She.will makeherself ridiculous.'’ 

Most of the party accompany Clorinda. to the bed-chamber. 
The dejeuner is soon afterwards announced, when Ferdinando 
asks Laura— 

Signora, after the dejeuner do we try the new horses ? 

Lau. I really do not know. If you.have business I will not interfere 
With your engagements. Should I resolve to go, I will intreat the Signor 
General's company. - . 

Baron. Most willingly. 

Ferd. If so. Signora Laura, I take my leave. (Going.) 

Baron. Stay, Sir. Madam, with aU my heart I offer you my arm and 
my service; but .1 am a man of honour, and a man of *ihe world; I will 
give offence to no one,* If Signor Ferdinando be your cavali&c, it is 
but just— . ,s 

Lau. Oh, Signor Ferdinando knows that I do not bind myself to any 
individual cavaliere. ' ^- 

Ferd. I came hither, however, at your particular request.*' 

* 

The Baron is called out upon business, when a sort of quafrel . 
ensues between Ferdinando and Laura; he speaks to her rather 
as a friend than as a cavaliereservente, and she resents his judi- * 
cious remonstrances upon, the absurdity of her conduct. She 
leaves him, and the Baron .returns, with whom Ferdinando is 
half inclined to quarrel, when he discovers that they were old 
, schoolfellows and friends. A full explanation "on the Baron's 
part is prevented by Eustachio's entrance to summon both to 
the dejeuner. , , V' 

We shall despatch the three remaining Acts more rapidly. In 
the next, a tender parting interview betwixt Riccardo and Silvia, 
who do not make so ftyu^h effort in favour of thqjr attachment, 
or against an odious inarriage, as even tdirevcal tbeir sentiments 
to Lustachio, is detected and interrupted by Premoletti, who 
instantly imparts a falsi he'd version of if hat be has witnessed to* 
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Roberto* The bridegroom is tempted to cut the connection, but 
a dunning letter determines him, not to.fose the portion. Silvia 
joins him, confesses the state of her hearts and proposes to break 
Off the treaty, but he asserts his, satisfaction with her virtuous 
sentiments, and she retires,' promising duty and fidelity. Pre- 
moletti meanwhile has carried his tidings to Laura, who hastens 
to appease the future husband’s imagined rage, with the assurance 
that Riccardo is already discharged. The Baron joins them, en¬ 
chants Laura by proffering himself as her cavalihe , and expresses 
some uneasiness about a female relation who is coming to visit 
him, and whom be is reluctant to leave at the inn. Laura oners 
the lady an hpartment, which he accepts, and retires to meet her. 
Amidst all this grandeur and felicity, Cellina announces the inop¬ 
portune and most unexpected arrival of Laura’s indigent mother 
and sisters. In the utmost alarm lest they should be seen, Laura 
commissions her husband to hurry off these unsuitable visitors, 
by back ways, to a distant inn, whilst she occupies the attention of 
their more dignified company, to prevent all danger of the dis¬ 
covery of such disgraceful relations. Her mother is to be pacified 
with the promise of a visit n$xt day. 

The 4th Act brings the ambitions Laura’s punishment. The 
first scene opens with tlie anxiety called forth by the non-arrival 
of the privy-councillor and his party. Laura, annoyed that some 
of her guests display more diamonds than herself, directs the 
improvement of her head-dress, whilst listening to Eustachio’# 
account of her mothers weariness, illness, distress, aijd resent¬ 
ment. The approach of the expected privy-councillor is now 
announced, and Eustachio hastens with Roberto to welcome him, 
whilst most of the dramatis persona join Laura, to witness his 
entrance, But he is come, not to assist at the nuptials, but to 
prevent their celebration, by carrying off his worthless nephew, 
m consequence, probably, of Clorinda’s communication to the 
prefect. Hie indignant Laura proposes to seek redress through 
the influence of Faribo, and learns from the Baron, that this 
friend on whom she relied has absconded with the public money 
in his bands; and that he, the General, has despatched a party of 
dragoons in his* pursuit. Eustachio, in his agony, discloses the 
ruin into which Faribo'S delinquency must plunge him, and the 
wedding guests depart without a word of leave-taking or condo¬ 
lence* Laura appeals to the Baron and Ferdinando, but receives 
from the former oiffy reproaches for her treatment* of her own 
family. She denies Hie charge;'‘when the door of the room 
allotted to the Baron's relation is thrown open* and she beholds 
h^rill-used mother and*sisters in the garb of absolute poverty. 
She attempts to, accpst theiy, but, they repulse her; ami the 
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Baron, saying that he and Ferdinando will take charge of them, 
leads them away. 

The 5th Act exhibits the despair, .the repentance, and tlie re¬ 
formation of Laura. The first proof she .gives of her improve¬ 
ment is, determining to go forth, s£ek her mother, and implore 
forgiveness, notwithstanding all the impertinence and insults she 
must expect to encounter upon crossing her own threshold. She * 
is stopped by the Baron, who comes, in the prefect’s name, to 
inquire the character of the discarded secretary. Laura does 
Biccardo ample justice, blaming herself for his dismissal. The 
Baron is touched with this; but tells her, nevertheless, that her 
mother and sisters are going away, resolved not to'see her, and 
lectures her rather austerely upon her offences, adding, that sol¬ 
diers value honor and duty above all things. As she sinks into a 
chair, overwhelmed with shame and contrition, Ferdinando enters, 
in obedience to her summons. She apologizes for her ingrati¬ 
tude towards him, , and requests one last-favour. Upon his pro¬ 
fessing his readiness to serve her, she fetches her jewel box, aud 
says, with suppressed anguish, 

“ Signor Ferdinando, these jewels are mine $ I am entitled to dispose 
of them at my pleasure. I intreat you to present them to my mother 
from me, that she may, by their sale, provide for her own, and my 
sisters* wants. This is the only favour 1 implore. Prevail upon her to 
accept them. 

Ferd. You shall be obeyed.—I will do my utmost, [taking the casket, 

Baron, How ! Will you part with your jewels ? Have patience—pre¬ 
serve the Si. You may yet find friends to assist you. I have said that 
1 can do nothing for youj but if it is for your mother s relief, f offer 
you 

*Ferd. And so do ,1- 

. Laura. 1 do not accept.. The sacrifice of these idle ornaments costs 
me no pain, ‘ Hay my mother receive the offer as the first propf of my 
restoration to better feelings ! I recommend myself to you. 

Ferd. {.hasten.- 

Laura, Touch.my mother’s heart; propitiate her, 

Ferd. t will; * ; r 

Laura (wtk increasing emotion.) Tell her that the day will come in 
which she qjialf be convinced of my reformation, and .then I hope she 
will permit me*' to fall at hfer feet—will open her arms to me. 

Ferd. You shall have a prompt answer. ££**V. 

Baron . SignoraiLaura, this>ction is worthy of you, 

Laura (-with modest semusness.) Signor General* if soldiers esteem 
honour and duty above all things, I trust you will in time acknowledge 
that a woman deceived by her own vanity, seconded* by a weakly in¬ 
dulgent husband, and stipulated by Battery, may recover her sehses, see 
hef. erjtws, blush at, aud correct them. , .*•• v ■ •%„. • 

k°pe it—and am.gf8tific<j|~ye8,1 am gratified/ 
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Eustachio now enters with inform ationthat the friends from 
whom he has, by LaUra’s advice, sought help, far from aiding 
him by a* loan of money,, giving security, or even by applying to 
the prefect to suspend the enforcement of such. harsh measures 
as the immediate sale of their palace and effects, have repulsed 
himself and his requests with contumely. Prfcmoletti and 
Clorinda come to taunt and insult the fallen intruders info their 
society with refusals of assistance, professions of pity, and offers 
to purchase their property. But Laura scarcely heeds their paltry 
triumph; for*Ferdinandp now returns; bringing her mother's ac¬ 
ceptance of^ the jewels and affectionate pardon. As she is flying 
to the feet of her reconciled parent, her progress is arrested by 
Silvia, with a rapturous annunciation of good news. Silvia is 
followed by Riccardo, the bearer of an order.from the prefect to 
suspend all rigorous proceedings against Eustachio, in consi¬ 
deration of security having been given for him by Ferdinando, 
Riccardo, and Laura's brother, Carlo Strenui. The astonish¬ 
ment excited by this last name produces a full oxplanation, when 
it appears that the brother of whom Laura, wheu pressed by the 
Baton’s questions, had spoken slightingly, as a runaway scape¬ 
grace, probably killed in Spain, concerning whose fate it was not 
worth while to trouble the Baron to inquire, as he proposed 
doing, is the Baron himself in propria persona. Of course, 
Lauras repentance and shame are redoubled; she obtains a se¬ 
cond pardon, with the tidings of Faribo’s capture with a good 
sum of money, Riccardo and Silvia are married; an<h a new 
household is arranged in the small town Eustachio had formerly 
inhabited, of which the neglected mother and sisters are to form 
P^. 

We think our readers will consider this comedy as confirming 
the general opinion we haVe given of Nota’s dramatic works, and 
agree with us, that.it .is very moral, but, although offering a lively 
and amusing portraiture of the state of Italian society, not 
very witty, very interesting,' or very pathetic'. But lest our fair 
countrywomen should be misled by the innocent and even, ho¬ 
nourable light 1 in Which servitil has been placed by the conduct 
of Ferdinando,* we shall, though n|ore briefly, allo\$ N*ota to 
display the. danger of such connections in u /primi pas&i al mat 
costume” —“ The first steps towards giuilt.” In this play the prin¬ 
cipal characters We a lawyer, Don.Fulgenxio,—his young wife 
Cammhla,—ber/aUier, a rough old soldier,—the lawyer’s sister, a 
sanctified prude,*—a heartless coxcomb. Lieutenant Gugliehni, 
who is a csindidate for the' office of Camarilla's cavuti&re serventei 
—apd the lady he has; previously served. $)onna Cammilla, al¬ 
though only a few months married, is. already plunging into the 
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utmost extravagance in Areas, and into all sorts of dissipation, 
including gaming; she moreover encourages the assiduities of 
file Lieutenant, which, we gather from the piece, is esteemed in¬ 
correct in the first year of wedlock, and which* she justifies fry 
telling her intriguing attendant Paulina, that she does so merely 
to mortify her intimate friend Donna Flamminia, by robbing her 
of" her cavaHzre servente . Fulgenzio is not blind to his wife’s 
faults, but hopes gradually to correct them by kindness and for¬ 
bearance. Her father, the Colonel, having heard of them from 
Donna Cristina, the prude, comes in a rage to lecture her; but 
is easily persuaded by Paolina’s lies, silently confirrn,ed by Cam- 
milla, that the latter is slandered by her hypocritical'sister-in-law. 
We translate part of a dialogue between this last personage and 
Fulgenzio, as showing both Nota’s style of painting character, 
and the prevalent feelings and opinions touching cicisbeism. 

- Cristina has just found, ami given to her brother, a billet doux 
concealed in a nosegay, which Paolina had persuaded her lady 
to accept from die Lieutenant. 

t( Fulgenzio. Why thus disturbed? There is nothing suspicious here, 

, save your temper. Who shall prevent a young cavalier from writing in 
a strain of gallantry to a beautiful woman ? My wife has not even per¬ 
ceived anything; so certain is it that she maintains no unbecoming 
correspondence; otherwise this billet had not been left amongst the 
flowers. This accident is to me an additional proof that Donna Cam- 
miila’s affections are solely mine, and that if any one presumes to sigh 
for her,dt is in vain. 

Cristina, Charity commands us, it is true, to put the best interpre¬ 
tation upon every thing; and it was but yesterday that, chancing to 
he in the anti-chamber when the Signor Lieutenant was taking leave, 

I saw him kiss Donna Camuulla’s hand. 

Fflg, Kissing the handis an expression of respect. 

Crist, Rethought,, nevertheless, your wife looked' somewhat 'compla¬ 
cently upon him. * • 

Fulg. You mistook; Civility forbids our looking away when in con¬ 
versation with any one. . 

* Crist. However, I very distinctly heard the Lieutenant ask fot a cer¬ 
tain portrait——, # 

Fulg. A "portrait ?— ^ , 

Crist. Yes, her picture .; twit, as I abstain from rash judgments, T 
will not, without professing.some portion of doubt, assert that she pro¬ 
mised it him. 

* Fulg. (-with suppressed anguish). It is impossible'. 

Crist, And yet- < . » . 

Futjg. I tellyou it is impossible. * ■’* 

Crist You seem to*he losing your temper. I hadf, perhaps, done 
better to have held my tongue ? 4 

fulg, M'ich better. And* Sister,-1 see tlAt this house is no longer a 
suitable abode for you. 
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Crist „ How ? Is this the reward of ray salutary warnings > 

Fulg. I give no credit to your words, because you are wont to misun¬ 
derstand, and yet more to misrepresent, 

Crist. I swear* to you, upon my conscience, that my zeal for your 

good- . • 

Fulg. Yes, yes, the usual zeal of envious bigots like yourself, who, 
under colour of virtue, and a pretended desire to do good, indulge con¬ 
cealed malevolence, and foment family dissensions. * 

Crist . I am surprised at yod.—I am no such person —. 

Fulg. Then prove it to me by quitting this room. 

Crist . Ask any thing else, my dear brother/' • 

It should have been stated that, this dialogue passes in a 
room which Cammilla has just appropriated to her private use, 
by placing her toilet in it, but which Christina will not give up. 
After some altercation upon the subject, Fulgenzio retires in 
anger, and she, saying—■' I have conquered him by my patience, 
here comes my sister-in-law, neither shall she disturb my equa¬ 
nimity'—remains, till, after a good Meal of civil altercation, Cam¬ 
milla drives her away by means of strong perfuTnes** 

In the first scene between Cammilla and the lieutenant, she 
betrays jealousy of Donna Flhtnminia, whereupon he says, 

“ Why talk to me of Donna Flamminia ? I have no intercourse with 
her beyond an occasional visit of compliment. Heaven's lightning blast 
me if I ever spoke to her of love ! 

Cam. She flatters herself, nevertheless that you are enamoured of her. 
Lieut.. Oh no! she is well aware that I do not even think of it. 
You alone, beautiful Donna Cammilla, rule tny Whole heart, and no 
oilier*, not "Venus herself could tear it from you.' 

[Draw his chair nearer, and kisses her hand repeatedly. 
Cant. Your expressions delight me j yet at the. same time they dis¬ 
turb, nay .frighten me. 

Lieut. And why are you disturbed or alarmed ? Qur friendship is 
within the bounds of honour; my sentiments are pure, nor do I sigh 
for more than the purest love from you—a bye in which only the heart 
and spirit are concerned. 

Cam. Dear Lieutenant, do you speak sincerely ? 

Lieut. Truth is ever upon my lips. • 

Cam. Your words relieve ray heart from all uncertainty, all fear. 
Again I promise myself everything from your honour. 

Lieut. Let Us nbw speak, if you please, of the portrait which you 
last night said—•/’ 

The conversation^ here interrppted by the entrance of Donna 
Flamminia with an antiquated cavalidre servente, and other com¬ 
pany. Much dbveft spatting ensues between her and Cammilla, 
whose nascent inclination for the Lieutenant is fomented and 

’ i * H * ,* 

* Aw Italian lady will sometimes, faint even at the sight of roses, or' almost any other 
frggraut flowers, in bier apartment. 1' ♦ 
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stimulated by the manifest jealousy of her friend and rival. The 
old Colonel detains the Lieutenant to dinner, for the sake of a 
little military chat; and during the repast, both the lover and the 
lady are sufficiently [unguarded; to convince the husband that it is 
time to interfere. Another tete-a-tete follows however, in which 
Cammilla is alarmed at her own emotions. The Lieutenant thus 
soothes her apprehensions 

i 

“ Heaven knows, amiable Donna Cammilla, how entirely I respect 
you, bow little 1 would lead you astray j but you must reflect that you 
are young and beautiful, and that such as you ought not to be debarred 
from innocent conversation. If you begin by dreading yocir husband's 
jealousy,. all wiU quickly be over for you ; you will not lihve liberty to 
quit the house$ he will become your tyrant, will keep you in perpetual 
slavery. You see that Donna Octavia, Donna Eugenia, Donna Hor- 
tensia, have each ber caval&re , the world applauds their choice, and 
their husbands, who are men of sense, do not trouble themselves about 
such trifles, but let things take tfyeir course. 

Cam, My husband is not of such a disposition. 

Lieut. He will speedily acquire it. 

****** 

Cam. At all events I intreat you to leave me now, and return to ac¬ 
company me to the ball — or half an hour earlier. 

Lieut. I will go, but upon one condition. 

Cam. What condition ? ( 

Lieut, That you give me your picture. 

Cam. Now? 

Lieut. '■I know you have it about you. 

Cam: I acknowledge it, but still—r 

Cammilla long resists his urgency^ and during their contest 
Cristina appears, listening at the door. She hears the conclu¬ 
sion. 

“ Cam, Leave me, leave me 1 I feel that if I Ipnger listen— 

Lieut, {aside). Now .for it! (throwing himself at her feet) I will never 
quit your knees till you grant me this favour! 

' Cam. What a fatal empire you have over me ! Rise, rise Lieutenant, 
do. not sport with my honour, do not betray me! Here is the picture.” 

Tlic triuTnphant gallant is now about to withdraw, when Don 
Fulgenzio enters, .asserts that Cammilla was evidently feverish, 
convulsed, even delirious, ^during dinner, and positively forbids 
her going to the ball. The lieutenant departs* privately assuring 
the^provoked Cammilla that he will not go either, but pass the 
evening in contemplating her . resemblance. Cammilla’s despair 
at losing Ibis last ball of the carnival, subsequently * induces her 
husband to propose conducting her thither himself, both masted. 
She there sees the faithless Lieutenant attending upon Donna , 
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Flamminia, exhibiting her picture/and turning her weak attach¬ 
ment to himself int<* ridicule. She profits by her disguise to 
snatch away her picture, and eSfcape with it amidst the crowd of 
masks. In the 5th Act occurs her deep and active repentance—she 
gives the Lieutenant an order, which she has obtained from the 
General Commandant, to join his regiment upon the frontiers, 
and then offers to retire to any,convent selected by her husband— 
conquers Fulgenzu/s fixed resolution to separate from her, and 
wrings her pardon from both him and her father. 

We shall add a short sketch of one other play, of a materially 
different and more comic 'character, but equally impressed with 
the stamp t}f Italian manners and feelings; it is tl Progettista , 
the Projector; and the difference betwixt the schemes of this ad¬ 
venturous personage, and those which might be expected from 
an Englishman of similar disposition, is both* striking and enter¬ 
taining. We have here neither joint-stock agricultural companies 
for Central Africa, nor flying steam-engines; neither sell-moving 
carriages, nor loans to the Dictator of Paraguay, Dr. Francia, 
or the *Delat Lama of Tibet; neither sub-marine railways, nor 
patent tea-urns and penknives. 11 Progettista*s spirit of enter- 
prize expends itself in building porticoes, laying out grounds, 
collecting pictures and marbles, and converting bed ,chambers 
into a gallery for their reception. The sufficient, strength of this 
gallery, constructed upou an architectural design of his own, is 
disputed by every body through the first four acts, and mathema¬ 
tically demonstrated by him. Its catastrophe, as will be seen, is 
in fact that of the comedy, or at least its immediately producing 
cause. Through the celebrity to be acquired by this gallery, 
Filiberto, the projector, expects to become known at court, and 
to be eventually raised to the ministry, when he proposes immor¬ 
talizing himself by wars and conquests. His lucrative specula¬ 
tions are pretty much confined to the enabling silk-worms to dis¬ 
pense with the constant attendance and the shelter of a roof, 
which, it seems, they require in Italy; and to converting corn¬ 
fields into gardens.. But upon this subject Signok Filiberto shall 
explain his owu views. Even the fawning agent, who profits.Jt>y 
his operations* thus objects:— 


But it will be necessary to destroy one of the best fields*—... „ 
Filiberto. What matters the field ? The garden will be far more pro¬ 
fitable. # * , 

Fabio, 1 could, not doubt your honour's bnving duly , considered—; 

FUL Could yoq suppose me stupid enough to look only to magnifi¬ 
cence? '* # \ 1 - 

Fab, Not even in my dreams. , ’•* 

Jwi., I manage my sister's affairs dating kei*absence, and whatever I 



do, is done with a view to the interests of my beloved niece, and to the 
strictest anil mo&t judiduns economy. 

Sophia. My dear uncle— 

Fili. Hush ! hush ! 

Fab. I have no mo^re to say. 

Ftli. No, sir, no, I chose to convince you. What return do these four 
acres yield, taking into account the taxes, thecasualties of the seasons, 
drought, and such like mischances ? They do not return twenty crowns 
annually. On the other hand, by the sale of' oranges, lemons,exotic 
medicinal plants, I reckon upon making at least four hundred crowns a 
year. To work then on the wall of enclosure; which, by my computa¬ 
tion, should be completed in a few months. 

Fab. I think; it mayhut mean whiled should be glad A <Sf a hundred 
or so of sequins upon the old account. 

Eli. Just now I really cannot— 

Fab. But I have to.pay my people. 

Fili. Within the month I will settle your old account. My sister 
must by this time have gained her law-suit at Vienna, and will bring 
back money to pay everything. , 

’ Fab. Well, if it, be so I must wait, aud will give orders fear our new 
job. (Going, he returns.) Oh, Signor Filiberto! 

Fili. What now? . ‘ 

Fab. We have thought of many things, and forgotten the principal. 

Fili. Aye, indeed, let us hear ? 

Fab. Where shall we get .water for the garden ? 

Fili. (striking his head). By Bacchus! by Bacchus 1 You are in the 
right.” 


, Upoj? this posing difficulty, Marco, the old family steward or 
bailiff, is called in to the consultation, and says, 

“ Your honour knows that want of water is our greatest trouble, and 
that it was but last year— * 

Fili. I don't want to know anything about that: but what the devil, 
haveVt 1 seen a little brook in the woods, about three miles off, near 
Bon Fulgenzio’s land ? . 

Marco. Most assuredly. 

Bib, And: think you I have qot spirit to make a canal from Bon Ful- 
genzio’s estate?* What do you laugh at ? 

* Marco. The brook is Don Fulgeozio’s property. 

Fili. . We will purchase the right to turn it. ^ 

Marco. Neither will that do j because'after the stream has irrigated 
. Don Fulgehzio’s farms, other proprietors enjoy similar rights to it. 

Ft/n What a inah of difficulties you . are! 

Marco. Pardon me,’ but l know what my j^ung lady's grandfather 
spent in lawsuits, to obtain— * - < 

Fib* He knew nothing about the matter ; 1 have abundant resources. 
Fabio, do you attend to pay directions, and leave the rest to me. 

■Fob* That is enough.* (Aside) Let bim'spend like a fool, doiniLand 


so^mucb the better for me. 


pwfc. 
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Fili. Three miles distance— [Taking a pencil and scrap of paper. 

Marco. Yes, sir, but please to observe— 

FUi. Don’t bore me. Let me see; if they would sell half their 
water—.” 4 ‘ 

4 

9 

He now, during a long remonstrance from Marco upon the 
mischief he is doing to Signora Luanda's property, calculates 
that half the brook will irrigate the garden and holds, leaving 
sufficient water for a valuable fish-pond. We have extracted the 
dialogue as both in Nota’s best comic style, and curiously illus¬ 
trative of Italian country matters. Amongst his multifarious 
projects, Filiberto has not neglected the education of his niece 
Sophia, left*to his care for die last two years by her absentmother 
Lucinda. This education he has conducted in a manner which 
in Italy seems to pass for as wild a scheme as any of his others, 
though au English reader may see nothing very much out of the 
way in it. He has provided her with as many masters as an English 
girl of equal fortune would have had; and, personally superintend¬ 
ing her progress, has omitted, through economy, to replace the 
deceased lady's maid, whom her mother had constituted her nurse, 
governess, or duenna, we do not exactly know which. But he is 
far too busy to have discovered, in::tke course of his superintend- 
ance, that Sophia and Valerio, her youthful drawing-master; have 
fallen mutually and desperately in love. On the contrary, having 
connubial schemes amongst the rest, he negociates a marriage for 
Valerio, (without even mentioning the matter to the intended 
bridegroom,) with a.young emhroidress; and writes to l]js friend 
Coupt Astolfi, at Rome, to' find him a noble husband for his 
niece, of whose person and accomplishments he gives him, to 
facilitate the commission, an exact description. In' consequence 
of this!proceeding a marquis arrives, in great state, from Rome, 
and sends a note.to Filiberto, requesting permission to wait upon 
him respecting the young lady, Filiberto assents of course, and 
finding the German post hour near at hand, to save time prepares 
and seals a letter, informing his sister of the conclusion of a mar¬ 
riage treaty with the marquis, ready to be despatched should the 
visit prove agreeable to his expectations. Whilst writing this 
epistle, and reading to himself what he Writes, to prevent mistakes 
in doing two things at once, he proposes to Valerio the marriage 
projected for him, but without naming the selected bride; and 
thus leading him to suppose he is offering him Sophia, obtains* 
his joyful consent *fhe marquis next presents himself, bringing 
Filiberto’s own letter to Count Astolfi as his sanction, because 
their common friend, the Count, is too ill Ip writei He displays 
f&apiy papers, aquires dbbut the lady's portion, and offers her his 
hand and title. Fifibefto, before he £ven returns an answer, calls 
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a servant, and despatches his letter to the post. That done, he 
accepts the marquis’s offer, and, Sophia, ip spite of her reluctance, 

, would be irrevocably married, did not Lucinda’s unexpected ar¬ 
rival interrupt the conclusion,,. Lucinda has gained her lawsuit 
arid got the money ; in her pocket-book; but being dissatisfied 
with her brother’s operations, both from old Marco’s reports, and 
what she sees upon alighting from her travelling carriage, suffers 
herself to be supposed unsuccessful'* She is accompanied by a 
wealthy merchant, who 4s in love with her, and whom she, in 
return, insists upon uniting* to her daughter. The mercantile 
inamorato, more submissive to his liege-lady’s will than a buxom 
English widow might probably relish, with regard either to herself 
or her daughter, consents, provided the damsel approves. The 
mother forthwith questions Sophia, first toucliiug the marquid, of 
whom she readily answers, 

** He docs not please me in the least,,and I should be very sorry to 
xhatry him. r 

Lucinda. So much the better; then I will see to the breaking off 
your uncle’s engagement. 

Sophia (aside). So, I shall at least have breathing time. 

Luc. I will not so far wrong you as to suppose that you can, in my 
'* absence, have formed ah attachment— ? 

Sophia (aside), Oh me! (aloud) Who, ma'am, should I— 

Luc. I know it j I know you have scarcely been out of the house, 
have been engrossed by your studies. To speak truth though, when I 
saw that drawing-master, 1 felt a sort of apprehension— 


Sophiai I low, ma’am ? 

Luc. Do not be uneasy; I know he is to marry Angiolina. c 
Sophia (aside). For once 1 may bless my uncle’s schemes. 

Luc . So now. Heaven be praised, 1 may provide for' your happiness 
myself. < ■. , > .V 

Sophia (aside), I am all in a tremor. 

Luc. Tlie stranger whb has accompanied me from Vienua^ is one of 
the first merchants at Trieste, he is otherwise a wealthy man, and would 
be an excellent match for yon. 

Sophia (aside), Ob sad, sad! From One misery into another. (Aloud) 
My dear mother, pray do not think of such things*. 1 had rather remain 
Shlgle. .“ \ \ * V " ; ' v 

Luc: Non«ense,&illy chitj You aiepow’ of'p'propds age, lend I must 
establish you*, ’ i . /;* i ■ , N ’• 

Sophia. Believe;m$ f could not b^ur $oVh&,^Wpted from you. *> 
Luc, Signor Asturio iatad^ to settle here, # Le^ora. ' % 

Sophia. Yes, hut I' mqjfff my liberty.•; ^' 4 1( 

■ * This is mere girlish folly, Do: ywwISctur JJjJp,, not make me 
•Bgry, Is your heart free f err no? ; \. ; ;. 

,• So^hid. I have told you-V ; T ; ! ‘ . ''tf? 

; Does Stgnor Asturio perchance displeaseyQjpIshc not IpblT 
some enough for your taste \ u > 
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Sophia. No, ma'am. 

Luc. {angrily.) How > You dislike him ? 

Sophia. Oh, no! I meant--No, ma'am, 1 do not dislike him. 

(Asuk) She makes me tell fibs.whether 1 will or no. 

Luc. Very well, that is sufficient. You will soon both esteem and love 
him. I am sure of it, for lie is a man of honourable mind and agreeable 
manners, with a heart as generous as it is tender. 

Sophia (aside). Oh Heavens! How shall I extricate myself?” 

The mother and uncle, with their respective suitors, being un¬ 
able to conic to an understanding, Sophia is referred to. She*is 
now encouraged to speak out, inasmuch as each party, knowing 
her aversion to the plans of the other, relies upon her favourable 
decision; when she unequivocally rejects both. In the midst of 
the tempest excited by this unexpected answer, word is brought 
that the roof of Filiberto’s mathematically built gallery has fallen 
in, burying under its ruins Valerio, who, although professing 
himself unacquainted with al J'reyo painting, was preparing, 
under the directions of the P rogettista 1 s universal genius, to rival 
upon its walls the Loggie del Vaticano. Sophia’s agony betrays 
her secret, ami Asturio, seemingly well pleased at the discovery, 
hastens to attempt the young artist’s deliverance. ln v the fifth 
Act, the supposed marquis is discovered to be a common robber, 
who had stolen the papers from Count Astolfi; and Filibcrto, 
overwhelmed with shame at having been thus duped, as well as at 
the disaster of his gallery, promises to abstain from future 
schemes, whereupon Lucinda reveals her legal success, mid set¬ 
tles, ppon reasonable terms, with his creditors. Meanwhile 
Valerio is found to have escaped injury in a niche of the wall, 
and Lucinda tries to get rid of him with a sum of money; when 
his disinterestedness in rejecting it, and a fine speech he makes, 
renouncing Sophia if found upon trial ami inquiry unworthy of 
her, so touches the widow’s heart, that Asturio prevails upon her 
to consent to the marriage of the young lovers, and to bestow 
lier own hand upon himself. 

This may suffice to afford our readers all needful information 
concerning the Teatro Comico of the Signor Avvocato Albertd 
Nota; but in taking our leave of this very respectable author, 
we cannot pass sub si lent io those comedies of which he has laid 
the scene in England, and which are apparently intended to ex¬ 
hibit to his countrymen a picture of English manners. His 
mistakes, if not very Important, «are sufficiently divertilig to de¬ 
serve notice. In one of these plays a Miledi is heinously offended 
that a fisherman and jus ragged brats do qpt kiss her hand as 
well as that of the Milord, her brother; T»ml she moreover 
threatens with the active jrengeaucc of jjor cousin the prime mi- 
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nister, such refractory individuals as will not marry according to 
her commands. In this $amc play all difficulties and distresses 
are happily ended by the discovery that the heroine’s father, ar¬ 
rested upon vague suspicion, is an English earl who has traitor¬ 
ously borne arms against his country, inasmuch as the good 
Milord, being the minister’s cousin as yvell as his cross sister, and 
equally useful, undertakes to have him pardoned. These instances 
of ministerial and ai istocratical power are so good, that it hardly 
seems worth adding, that every gentleman, who is not a lord, is a 
sir—Americans included—Sir Charles or Sir Thompson, as it 
happens; that the housekeepers educate the young ladies, con¬ 
stantly sit with them, watch them in company, and breakfast, 
and (we conclude) dine, with their masters and mistresses; that 
married ladies are introduced to strangers, and generally spoken 
of, as mistrless, without the addition of any name whatsoever; 
and that a voiturier undertakes to convey a French marquis with 
one pair of good horses, from Bath to Dover within the four-nnd- 
twenty hours. * . 

The two supplementary plays that fill up the 5th volume, one 
by the Signor Duperche, and the other anonymous, are more in¬ 
teresting in point of story. But the scene of both is laid in Ger¬ 
many, they contain no representation of national manners, and aw 
they are besides written much in that style of Germau drama 
with which the English public is familiarly acquainted, they do 
not require examination. 


Art. III.— U Roman de Roa, et- des Dues de Normandie , par 
Robert Wave , Poke Normand da XII. Siccle ; public pour la 
premiere Jhis ilapres les Manuscrits de France et d*Angle- 
terre ; avec des Notes pour servir & VIntelligence du Texle. 

* Par Frederic Pluquet, Mcmbre de la SochHe des Antiqunircs 
de France. .2 tom. 8vo. Rouen. 1827. 

JJo event in all history is more carious in itself, or more impor¬ 
tant in its consequences, than the irruption of the Scandinavian 
pirates under their leader Rou, or Rollo, into tNeustria. That 
a horde of savage adventurers, comparatively few in number, un¬ 
acquainted with the discipline of war, and accustomed only to 
irregular .contests, should Wrest from a successor of Charlemagne 
one of his fairest provinces; should therelay the foundation of a 
power that long continued to set at defiance *the veteran armies 
of France,—a povvpr that ultimately subdued England, placed its 
chief on the throne of Alfred, and changed the manners, the laws, 
and, income measure, the language v oS our country, are results 
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which no human. prudence could ever have foreseen, and which 
cannot even now be contemplated without wonder. 

An event, ‘ leading to consequences so stupendous, could not 
pass without leaving behind it a record more certain and durable 
than could be supplied by tradition; and we accordingly find 
that the two countries most interested in it, France and England, 
have produced historians who minutely describe its progress. 
But with the causes which gave birth to that great revolution, 
they were totally unacquainted; nor could they account for the 
rapidity of its accomplishment on any other principle than the 
immediate agency of the devil; yet both may, perhaps, be satis¬ 
factorily explained by recurring to the then existing state of 
Scandinavian society. And as the latter is a subject which, inde¬ 
pendently of its intimate connection with the* one we propose to 
examine, is both interesting and, generally speaking, little under¬ 
stood, we hope no apology will be necessary if we make it the 
introduction to our present article. • 

N othing is more undoubted than that the northern regions^of 
Europe have, at various periods, been unable to support all their 
inhabitants. They have sometimes been termed the ojjlcina gen¬ 
tium, or manufactory of nations. This excess of population, 
however, over the means of subsistence, must not be attributed 
solely to the barrenness of those countries; it may be partly 
■owing to the frequent irruptions of the Scythians under Odin and 
other leaders. But whatever may have been the cause, the fact 
cannot be disputed, that the superabundant population h3s often 
beeiigcompelled to leave its native shores, to seek a subsistence 
either by piracy, or by a settlement in more favoured climates. 
One of the most ancient of those emigrations was from Jutland 
in the reign of Snio.* Such was the scarcity of corn in that 
peninsula, that thfe King forbade its being brewed into ale. Still, 
as the royal prohibition was disregarded, or at most but partially 
observed, the national council was convoked to deliberate on the 
best means of providing for the people. There, wc are credibly 
informed,-a resolution was made to destroy the useless portion qf 
the community,—the old and the very youiig; and this barbarous 
project would have been Executed, had not the voice of nature 
prompted a mother to recommend a less inhuman expedient,— 
the expatriation by lot of a number of the inhabitants. In the 
time of King Olaf,. Sweden is said to have resorted to the same 
expedient; and Denmark also, in the tenth century, decreed the 
expulsion from ifis shores of ever y third individual. In all those 
countries, parents not un{requently prefer^ the exposure of 


* Saxo Grammaticus, lib', viii., (ft 158. Ed. Steph. 
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their children to certain death, rather than rearing them with so 
uncertain a prospect of support. * 

The origin of piracy in the north'was very simple, and a ne¬ 
cessary’ consequence of the expulsion of its inhabitants. These, 
as well as all whom agriculture could not employ, at first betook 
themselves to the occupation of fishing,—an occupation for which 
the numerous bays and gulfs of Scandinavia afforded peculiar 
advantages. Hence boats were multiplied, which, fragile as they 
were, served to convey the fishermen through seas often tem¬ 
pestuous, and sometimes to a considerable distance. So con¬ 
stantly were they engaged in this way of life, that *they might 
almost be said to have resided on the deep. In time, they ac¬ 
quired greater skill in navigation; they built larger vessels, and 
extended their voyages. But this peaceful occupation would be 
susceptible of change. As the inhabitants from one district tra¬ 
versed the wide waste of waters, they would often meet with 
those of another, whom they could not help regarding as rivals 
in the same.,pursuits,—as intruders on privileges they wished to 
be restricted to themselves. On arriving at some bay which 
afforded a greater quantity of fish, both would dispute for its 
undivided possession. And as to plunder vessels when ladeu 
with this necessary article of food, would be easier and more 
expeditious than the slow and uncertain process of catching it, 
several vessels would soon be furnished with arms, and attacks, 
would be made on such as did not belong to a particular nation 
or trib£.* Hence contests not of single \essels only, but of many 
united under some leader of acknowledged bravery, were fre¬ 
quent. So celebrated did some of these leadeis become, that 
the sons of the nobles and princes began to envy both their fame 
and the possession of their booty; and having piovided them¬ 
selves with vessels, they embarked in the same career. If, more¬ 
over, there be any truth in the relation, that owing to the scarcity 
of provisions on shore, and to a wish* that the northern youth 
should be inured to toil and danger, almost every father, whether 
yoble or peasant, sent away all his sons, ex'cept the eldest, who 
was retained as* sole'heir, to seek their fortunes by piracy, we 
need not wonder that the profession became so general, and was 
considered so honourable. However this may be, certain it is 
that societies for one common purpose were formed, and that 
their depredations were not confined to the deep. They lauded 
on the shores.adjoining the Baltic and* the North Sea; aud, 

having seized all the plunder they could finds they returned to 

--- — - ^ - 

* Pepping, Htslo'tre des Fiptditions Mariiimes des A 'ormands, 2 vols. Uvo. Paris, 
Thjs is a work of great rt staich, to which >vg are indebted for several hints in 
ibis introduction. * > 
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their ships before any force sufficiently strong could be raised to ' 
oppose them. At lciigth, regular engagements betweeu the in¬ 
habitants of the sea and land became frequent; and the advantage 
generally lay on the side of the* former. Not satislied with 
booty, they sold their prisoners for slaves, until in time the num¬ 
ber of those unhappy beings bore no inconsiderable proportion 
to that of the free population. 

The state of society at sea was precisely, the same as that which 
existed on land. All Scandinavia was divided into petty king¬ 
doms, the heads of which were for the most part independent of 
each other,, but sometimes one more powerful was the acknow¬ 
ledged ruler over several others. The nomination to these petty 
governments was not very clearly defined. Sometimes the reign¬ 
ing chief nominated his own successor, (who was not necessarily 
his eldest son,) hut that nomination seems to have required the 
sanction of the people; for it was often annulled by them in their 
general assemblies. On the death of one, they frequently met to 
elect another ruler, though that election was usdally restricted to 
the family of the deceased. They might appoint any of the sons 
to the vacant dignity. Those who were excluded from it equipped 
fleets, and betook themselves to an element which held out objects 
of ambition equally desirable, an$ far more gratifying to an ad¬ 
venturous spirit. Accompanied by the. young nobility of the 
kingdom, who in their turn were accompanied by their respective 
followers, they assumed the title of sea-kings. There were not 
wanting examples of kings who ruled alternately on the hftid and 
the oqpan; nor was the latter dignity considered at all inferior to 
the former. 

The vikingr, or sea-king, was a formidable and even a terrible 
being. His usual boast was, that he never took shelter beneath 
the roof, or emptied his horn on the hearth, of a house. Such 
was his enthusiastic courage, and his contempt of danger, that 
his actions bordered as much on the marvellous as those of 
Homer’s favourite heroes. His very religion taught him that 
death in battle was the greatest of blessings, as it was the only 
path which led to the enjoyments of Valhalla. He was not per¬ 
mitted to retire when singly opposed to three assailants; but he 
might, without derogation *to his honour,‘givc way to four. 

But though this fearless bravery was t*he characteristic of every 
pirate, that quality .was still more conspicuous in the cappar, or 
professed champions. ‘These were the ordinary guards both to 
the sea and the laud kings, and their only hope of reward lay in 
their excelling all other warriors in valour. They formed them¬ 
selves into fraternities, into which none could be admitted who 
tyad not challenged and slain more than one brave antagonist. 
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They .swore to eacHi other everlasting fidelity; and the cause of 
one became the cause of all. Of these formidable guards, A If, 
a Nonvegiau prince, had sixty; and he enrolled none among the 
number, who could not lift a stone which lay in his court-yard, 
and required the united strength of twelve ordinary men to raise. 
They were forbidden to seek shelter during the most tremendous 
storms, nor were they allowed to dress their wounds' before the 
conclusion of a combat. 

The Sagas abound with the single combats of these champions. 
They make particular mention of one whom they call Sterkodder , 
the Stacrhatherus of Saxo Grammaticus.* His bodily magnitude 
and strength were fearful; and he was, moreover, one of the most 
famous scalds of the time. Attacking Prince Argantir, and 
eight valiant companions, he slew six of them, and forced the re¬ 
maining three to flee but his victory cost him dear; for lie 
received seventeen grievous wounds in the conflict. Parched with 
thirst, and exhausted with fatigue, he yet contrived to crawl to a 
neighbouring stream; but he would not drink of its waters until 
he saw them tinged with the blood which. flowed from his ad¬ 
versaries* corpses. As he lay on the brink, two men and a woman 
successively passed, and each offered assistance to bind up his 
wounds; but as they were not of free birth and condition, he 
sternly refused the offer. At length, he’condescended to accept 
the good offices of a free peasant. He carried his detestation of 
effeminacy to a great height. Hearing of the voluptuous court 
of the Danish king, Ingel, the son of his benefactor Frodt), (who 
had been burned alive by conspirators,) he disguised himst^f in a 
coarse habit, went to the palace, and, without any ceremony, 
seized on the most honourable seat among the royal guests. 
The king was not present; and the queen, judging of his condi¬ 
tion by his appearance, commanded him to* remove to some 
humbler seat. Showing no outward sign of .anger, he retired to 
a distant corner of the hall. As he sat down, he pushed his back 
so violently against the wall, that he shook the whole building, 
and the roof was near falling on the heads* of the party. The 
king, soqp returned from a hunting excursion, and knew the 
champion by his severe countenance, and his refusing to rise. 
Reproaching the queen for suffering so famous a guest to remain 
undistinguished and everr unnoticed, he commanded all possible 

' - 1 m 1 ‘ — l|r, J- -T.-i'r ii.i “I - -r— t - -■* ■ - '"'T- — ^ -L-i- i« r prn-. . ' ... 

* This credulous historian's .long account of the northern hero is so filled with the 
supernatural, that wc prefer the one which Dcpping professes to have extracted from 
ihe Icelandic Sagas. We suspect, however, that he has not Very faithfully abridged 
it j and wc have ventured/o make some alterations in, aud a few additions to it. 

, f He must, indeed, mive been severely wounded, if what Sa\o says be true ,"—ut 
mqfor viscerum pars ventre tdabpretur. The same author says, that he killed all the nine: 
tm tm> retiumJratrum exempli) coAqimpsit,— lib. vl. 111 . „ 
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honour to be paid to the governor of his youth. To pacify the 
latter, valuable preseifts were offered, and the choicest delicacies 
laid before him; but he rejected them with indignant scorn. 
A lute-player was then ordered to amuse him; but the poor mu¬ 
sician was soon silenced, and in no very courteous manner.*' His 
anger arose to fury when he saw Ingel surrounded by the mur¬ 
derers of the late king; and he burst out into reproaches, of 
which this is the substance. 

“ I came here to see the son of Frodc, and I find a man as effeminate 
as the Saxons. In former times I sat here among the brave,—whom'do 
I see now } # Scalds have celebrated the exploits of thy father; but I 
Cannot look on thee without shame, for where arc thy victories ? Thou 
art surrounded by thy father’s assassins, who, after thy death, will 
trample on the throne. May confusion be thy portion, if thou dost not 
instantly revenge the murder of thy sire !” 

These cutting expressions, delivered in a terrible voice, and 
by one of the greatest champions, roused the king. He drew his 
sword, and, aided by Sterkodder, slew all the*guilty, who were 
seven in number. To relate the other actions of this hero (some 
of which do little credit to his memory) would require a volume; 
and we can only advert to the close of his career. Having 
reached his ninetieth year, he became infirm, blind, and eager to 
die. To leave the world in a natural way was out of the ques¬ 
tion ; and to be despatched to the hall of Odin by an ignoble 
hand was scarcely less to be dreaded. Leaning on two crutches, 
with a sword at each side, he waited for some one to give*him the 
mortgl stroke. To tempt the avarice of such a one, he suspended 
from hip neck a valuable gold chain. He slew a peasant passing 
by, who, rallying him on his infirm state, had ventured to beg 
one of his swords, as neither could any longer be of service to 
him. At last his’good fortune, brought him a worthy executioner 
in Halher, the soa of a priuce whom he had slain. The young 
hero was hunting; and seciug the old man, he ordered two of his 
attendants to tease him. Both lost their lives for their temerity. 
The prince then advanced;* and the old man, after relating his 
great actions, desired the former to kill him. To make the in¬ 
ducement stronger, he displayed the golden chain wfiich would 
be the reward of the deed; and to excite his rage, as well as 
avarice, he avowed that it was he who -had slaiu the late prince, ^ 
and that revenge was the sacred duty of the son. Influenced by 
both considerations, tile latter consented to behead him. Sterkod¬ 
der exhorted him*to strike manfully. The head was accordingly 

‘ -;-- : - 

* Oste quod vescendo came spcliaverat, in vultum gestwulantis pro}6cto t plows aitrarunt 
Jmccas tridentu jftauis exemskme Umi'it. —Sax. Gr. lib. vii. p. 115; • 
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severed from the body at a single blow; and as it touched the 
earth, the teeth fastened themselves furiously in the ground. 

There was a particular .class of champions, termed Berserker , 
who were even more to be dreaded than such as Sterkodder. 
These were subject to fits of uncontrOnlable frenzy, during the 
dominion of which they foamed at.the mouth, swallowed burning 
pieces of wood, threw themselves into the fire, attacked friends 
and foes indiscriminately, and sometimes ended in destroying 
themselves. Thus all the sons of King Arngrim were Berserker, 
<*ho, in their transports, frequently slew their attendants, de¬ 
stroyed their boats while out at sea, and escaped to the shore by 
swimming; or if they happened to be on land, they exhausted 
their fury on rocks and tre.es. 

The sea-kings, and their champions, were seldom bound by 
marriage ties, but they frequently carried oft’ the daughters of the 
land-kings and nobles. In time, the women became as ambitious 
of glory as the men.* Many .of them assumed the arms and the 
habit of the other.sex, traversed the deep in search of adventures, 
and became as renowned for their piratical exploits. Though not 
a few of the relations concerning them are sufficiently absurd and 
improbable, we should not hastily conclude that all which bear a 
romantic impression are the same. To estimate the probability 
of the actions they exhibit by the, standard of such as happen in 
civilized warfare, is assuredly wrong. The northern pirates, whe¬ 
ther male or female, were not remarkable for bodily vigour only: 
they had also an intrepidity of mitul which bade defiance to all 
danger. They attempted, and often succeeded in, undertakings 
which would fix the seal of desperate insanity on such as should 
attempt them now. We know not what labours may be under¬ 
gone, nor what enterprises may be dared, by men whose very 
cradle was rocked amidst tempests, battles, and death; and whose 
subsequent lives have been daily conversant with scenes, the bare 
mention of which would make us shudder. When all the ener¬ 
gies of man are habitually exerted in the pursuit of one favourite 
object,—when they are concentrated to one point, they must ne¬ 
cessarily acquire fearful power; and we should pause before we 
dismiss, vfilh a smile of incredulity and contempt* the relation of 


* The following pompous yet. ludicrous passages from the Danish historian, will 
amuse the reader :—“ Fuere quondam apuri Danos foemia j . quas, formant iu virileni 
habitant coiivei teutes, omnia terc temporuru momenta ad«cx folcnriam militiam confere- 

Bant, nc virtntis nervos luxurise contagioue hebetari paterc ttur,”-** Hao ergo pe- 

riude ac nature eonditionis imntcmores, rigoremqne blandit is auteponentes, Bella pro 
basils intentabunt, sanguiucmquc non oscuja dclibahtes, armorum nolius quant ntnonim 
olficia frequesitubant; msq'v&que quas in tolas aptare do but*runt, (durum obsequm exhi- 
Bebftnt, ut jam uon lecto sod letho student?*, spiculis appeterent quos niulcere specie 
^potuiasent,” 4ib. vii. p. 12G. t ^ « 
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what they may have accomplished, because that relation may bor¬ 
der oil the marvellous.* 

Among the numerous examples of female heroism recorded in 
the Sagas, we shall select one, which is neither so tragical nor so 
improbable as many of the rest, but which is, nevertheless, wild 
enough.* Alfhilda, the daughter of King Sigurd, was as re¬ 
markable for modesty as anv damsel in the north. Though she 
was also surpassingly beautiful, she never appeared in public 
without a veil; and to secure her from the clandestine attempts 
of her numerous admirers, her private apartment was guarded by 
two champipns of extraordinary prowess. Sigurd issued a pro¬ 
clamation tiiat whoever aspired to the hand of the princess, must 
first encounter her guards; and if unsuccessful in the contest, 
his life would be the sacrifice of his temerity.. A If, a young pi¬ 
ratical prince, who had signalized himself greatly in lus profes¬ 
sion, soon heard of the alternative, and as soon resolved to risk it. 
He killed the two champions, and.claimed tlie prize; but Alf¬ 
hilda, either taking a sudden dislike to her loves, or considering 
that the valour he had displayed in the contest, was not sufficient 
to entitle him to her hand, assembled a company of female pirates, 
jdaced herself at their head, and embarked in quest of adventures. 
They soon fell in with another company of pirates, who had just 
lost their leader, and who raused themselves under the command 
of the princess. So great was the fame she acquired by her 
desperate achievements, that Alf, without knowing whom he was 
hastening to encounter, resolved not to suffer a rival in theaunpirc 
of th^deep; and he accordingly went in search of her. lie sunk 
or dispersed all the vessels which opposed him; and penetrated 
an arm of the gulf of Finland, where his haughty mistress re-* 
mained with a part of her squadron. Unwilling to be blockaded, 
she ordered a vigorous attack on the enemy. Alf, accompanied 
by a sworn companion, leaped into tlie vessel which carried the 
royal heroine, and a combat commenced unequalled for its fierce¬ 
ness. At length, Alf hilda’s helmet was cleft in two, and her sex 
and beanty were discovered. Alf and his comrade were equally 
surprised and joyful when in the far-famed Vikingr they saw th£ 
daughter of Sigurd. She gave her now-unreluctant hand to the 
former; undone of her brave attendants was married to the latter. 
We could multiply similar examples, but our limits will not admit 
of more; and we noyv hasten' to the principal subject of this article. 

* This story also wo *have extracted from Pepping, who professes to have abridged 
it from Suxo and tfie Yolstmga Saga. The latter authority «e have not at hand, and 
we cannot therefore judge how fuithTully the abridgment hal*been made; but it varies 
very considerably from the former, uucLuur memory has supplied us with some altera¬ 
tions. The two cliaiiipious who tare tic guards ofrthc princess, Saxo converts into two 
ierpents. / 
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Such, then, were the people who, in the ninth century, ex¬ 
tended their piratical expeditions to Britain and Normandy. 
Their successes have, as we have befpre observed, been minutely 
recorded by the historians of both countries; but we cannot in 
this place even glance at those of the former; and in briefly ad¬ 
verting to those of the latter, we do so chiefly on account of their 
inseparable connection with the subject of the Roman de Rou, 

The first, and by far the most ‘original Norman historian is 
Dudo, Dean of St. Quentin, who lived about a century after the 
iiruption of Rollo. He brings down his work to his own time, 
A.I). 996. As the clergy had suffered more than any other class 
of people from the cruelties exercised by the invaders, he repre¬ 
sents the latter under the most revolting colours,—as tierce rob¬ 
bers, destitute of every redeeming quality. Next comes William, 
a monk of Jumieges, whose four first books are little more than 
an abridgment of Dudo. The three last, from the death of 
“ that most precious pearl of Christ,” Richard II., (" who died 
amidst the lamentations of men, and the rejoicings of angels,”) to 
the conquest of England, are his own composition. This author 
like Iris predecessor, is amusing from his credulity; yet both con¬ 
tain valuable historic information. Other contemporary ecclesi¬ 
astics, among whom are William of Poitiers, and Orderic Vital, 
have also left us some curious particulars relating to the same 
subject; but the testimony of the former, a violent panegyrist of 
the Conqueror and his family, must be received with great caution. 
His life of that hero is unfortunately defective: it has neither 
beginning uor end. 

After the establishment of the Norman dynasty in England, 
one of its greatest sovereigns, Henry II., engaged, at the same 
time, two ecclesiastics to write in the Romance, or vernacular 
language of Normandy, the history of his predecessors. One of 
these is Benedict de St. Maur, whose qopiotis chronicle still • 
remains in MS.; the other is Robert Wace,* author of the work 
before us. Both have done*, little more than versify Dudo and 
William; yet both, and especially the latter, furnish us with 
many important details omitted by. their two ordinary guides; 
and,' froift the Norman conquest of Eugland.to the reign of 
Henry I., both either draw from their own resources, or from 

* Robert Wace, who is also called Vace, Vaicc, Gace, Gasse, and even Utstacc, was 
born in the island of Jersey, about the year 1124. In 1.16(7 he finished his Homan de 
Rou, which he dedicated to his patron, King Henry, who rewarded him for it by a 
prebendal stall in the cathedral at Bayeux. He does not, however, appear to have 
considered this a sufficient reward for lus services; for in nioae than one place he 
laments Henry’s want o£Jfoerality towards him, and even accuses that monarch of dis>- 
• appointing his expectations. Besides the present, he composed several other works, all 
in the vernacular dialect. He di 
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authorities no longer known to exist. In .common with all the 
writers of those times* they are equally prolix and credulous: they 
relate the most absurd fables with as much gravity, and probably 
as much sincerity, as they do the most indisputable facts. In 
this respect Wace is inferior to none of them: yet the legeuds 
which he mixes up with his historic matter will not be perused 
without interest. They exhibit a faithful view of the opinions of 
his countrymen; ami to one who loves to contemplate the intel¬ 
lectual state of society in the middle ages, they will be found 
more acceptable than the most veracious histories. * 

The Royian de Ron is, beyond comparison, the most curious 
monument now existing both of the history and language of the 
Normans under the dominion of their dukes. That certain por¬ 
tions only of so valuable a remnant of antiquity should hitherto 
have appeared in print, is the more surprising, when we consider 
that a multitude of- authors, of far inferior interest, have been 
carefully and repeatedly published. But perhaps the neglect, in 
which the poem has so long Iain, may be clnefly owing to its 
language, which is little understood in this country, and in no 
slight degree to the superficial tone, and aversion to research, so 
unhappily characteristic of the current literature of the day. For 
our own parts we blush that by the present publication Rouen 
has, at the expense of London, earned so noble a title to the gra¬ 
titude of every man of letters. England is surely as much inte¬ 
rested as France, if not in the language , at least in the subject of 
this work,—a subject which embraces, among other important 
matters, one of the most momentous revolutions in our history,— 
the Norman Invasion. The details preceding and accompanying 
that event are described with a minuteness not to be found in any 
other, writer. 

The poem before us, which comprises above sixteen thousand 
verses, properly consists of three parts. The first, which is written 
in the octo-syllabic measure, and which is .merely an introduction 
to the chief subject, relates the irruption of the Scandinavians, 
nuder Hastings, and his royal pupil Biorn, into France and Italy. 
The second, in Alexandrine verses, contains the exploits of Rou, 
or Hollo, both*in his own country and in Normandy. * The third 
exhibits the historic events of that hero’s successors until A.D. 
1106,—the sixth year of the reign of ojur Henry I. 

Neither the Sagas, nor the Runic inscriptions engraved on the 
rocks of Scandinavia','give us any account of Hastings, the fero¬ 
cious predecessor of Hollo in the devastation of France; and 
our information concerning him is derived from Wace and the 
other Norman writers. Lptroc, or as he is elsewhere termed, 
^Lodbrog, King of Danmark, seeing that his country was too 
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populous, and anxious to rid himself of the more turbulent por- 
* ticm of his subjects, revived the aucient law 1 of expulsion. His 
own son Biorn (who was termed C6te-de-fer, from the iron 
plates on his side) was one on whom the lot fell. A great number 
of vessels was prepared; and the old king entrusted the command 
of the expedition, and the care of the royal youth, to Hastings, or 
Hading, a veteran pirate. One of the first objects of his attack 
was Picardy. Ascending the river Sonwie, he and his followers 
ravaged the adjacent country, set fire to the towns, violated the 
w'6men, aud massacred the other inhabitants. But none of their 
excesses are described by the monkish writers with such horror, 
as their plundering and destroying the monasteries and churches, 
their drowning the bishop and clergy of St. Quentin, and their 
profanation of the sacred relics. To these depredations no 
effectual resistance could be offered, in the distracted state of 
Prance immediately following the deatlr of Charlemagne. 
Charles the Bald, his favourite son, had so weakened himself by 
bis repeated contests w'ith Lothaire, his eldest brother, that lie 
-was unprepared to oppose so formidable a body as the invaders. 
Having therefore wreaked their fury on the province, they betook 
themselves to their ships, and proceeded to Neusiria. At Fes- 
carnp the nuns disfigured their countenances to escape the brutal 
violence of the pagans; but if their chastity was spared, their 
lives.wcre not, and their convent was also destioyed. The mag¬ 
nificent abbey of Jumicgcs shared the same fate; but the greater 
portion of its nine hundred monks contrived to escape w’ith their 
relics. Rouen had its full share of the calamity ; and from tl^ence 
the devastating tide flowed over all Neustria, Britaiiny, and even 
to the very gates of Paris. Wace, like JDudo and the Monk of 
Jumiegcs, gives us a minutely tedious account of the towns 
which were consumed, and the districts which wore ravaged by 
these terrible men, “ these children of hell,” .as they were com¬ 
monly denominated. All France was in consternation; and as 
they assailed successively the towns on the western frontier, the 
inhabitants retreated before thorn. The monks, surprised that 
tlieir venerated relics were of so little avail on so pressing an 
occasion, \t>ere compelled to flee also. Though years rolled on, 
no simultaneous movement on the part of the French was made 
to stem a torrent, the course of which was considered (and per¬ 
haps justly) as irresistible. At length, not .satisfied with the 
immense booty which had been acquired h‘i that kingdom, Has¬ 
tings resolved to visit Rome, of the riches oT which he had heard 
exaggerated rumours. He accordingly put to sea, pillaged in his 
course several maritime towns of Spam and Africa, and, landing 
on tile coast of Tuscany, he assailed Luna, which he mistook for a 
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Rome. Failing in his assault against that city, he had recourse 
to a stratagem which has since been employed by other adven¬ 
turers of hismation. He caused it to be intimated to the armed 
inhabitants of Luna that he was disgusted with his former mode 
of life; that he wished nothing but peace, and liberty to purchase 
provisions for his men, who were about to return to their native 
country; that he was labouring under a mortal disease; and that 
his conscience,, and the near approach of death, made him 
extremely solicitous about his eternal salvation. He even 
requested permission to be admitted into the bosom of the Chrfs- 
tian church. Such a request could not be disregarded by the 
pious ecclesiastics of the city. They prevailed on the governor 
to grant a suspension of hostilities, and made great prepara¬ 
tions for the baptism of so renowned a pagan. On the day 
appointed for the ceremony Hastings was carried to the church ; 
he feigned extreme Sickness, and acted his part so well, that no 
one expected him to recover. In this part of his relation the 
indignant Wace exclaims: . • 

“ Dex ! ke done net' prist paision !”* 

-After submitting, with much apparent contrition for his sins, 
to the sacred rites, he dwelt on his approaching dissolution; and, 
as a last favour, begged that his bones might be laid in one of the 
vaults beneath the consecrated building. To refuse au entreaty 
so earnestly and pathetically made, was not in the nature of the 
good brethren, aud they readily assured him of their qonsent. 
Totally exhausted, and as if already struck by the relentless hand 

# ot defith, he was slowly borne back to his ship. No sooner had 

he arrived on board than he assembled his leaders, and acquainted 
them with the design which lie had formed of obtaining inmie- 
diate possession of the place. In pursuance of his instructions, 
he was laid in a coffin and shrouded in the habiliments of the 
grave:— * * 

“ Dex! ke done neT prist uiort subite !*'+ 

again exclaims our poet, as if reproaching Heaven for permitting 
such unheard-of wickedness.—Suddenly a cry of loud lamenta¬ 
tion reached tht; city. The report soon spread that the neophyte 
was dead; and the clergy were requested, to make the necessary 
preparations for his mterincnt. On the day appointed, the Nor¬ 
man chiefs, accompanied by great numbers of the pirates, and 
all covered with long* mourning cloaks, followed 'the' coffin of 
their leader to his last mortal home. Jtvvas placed on a bier 
within the spacious edifice. The bishop, the inferior priests, the 

* Heavens! why did not some disease assail him ! 

* t Heavens! why did not sudden death seize him! 
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governor and the principal inhabitants, were assembled to do 
honour to the memory of one who, whatever might have been his 
life, had died as became- a true son of Holy Mother Church. 
The solemn rites proceeded; the Office and Mass were sung, and 
the attendants advanced to deposit the corpse in its narrow bed : 
at that moment Hastings leaped from the bier, drew his sword, 
and cleft the head of the bishop in two 

“ A son parrain cdpa la teste. 

Com se ce fust une vil beste.”* 

This was the signal for the other Normans to draw' their deadly 
weapons, which they had concealed under their cloaks. They 
threw off the incumbrance, fastened the doors of the building, 
and commenced a horrid carnage. The count (governor), his 
barons, the clergy—all were massacred; and the whole city was 
' soon after abandoned to pillage and slaughter. After this atro¬ 
cious act, Hastings returned to France, which, even during his 
-absence, had suffered no intermission from the ravages of his 
countrymen. His -return threw Charles the Bald into still greater 
consternation. That monarch’s attempts at resistance having 
proved abortive, he at length obtained peace, either by ceding to 
the dreaded pirate some valuable landed possessions, or by grant¬ 
ing him a large annual pension. The Norman historians assert 
that the latter was created Count of Chartres; but this is doubted 
by modern writers. 

To France Hastings was one of the greatest scourges she had 
ever experienced. Neither the Goth nor the Saracen had com¬ 
mitted greater depredations on her fair territory, for neither, re¬ 
mained long in the country. Bound by no laws, human or 
divine, he committed deeds which almost overwhelm us with 
horror. He converted smiling provinces into so many deserts, 
and covered them with the smoking ruins of towns and villages. 
Clergy and laity, high and low, felt the effects of his sanguinary 
character. He spared neither the feebleness of age nor the help¬ 
lessness of infancy; he sacrificed the priest at the altar, and the 
infant at the breast of its mother. Female Chastity was not even 
safe in thg sanctity of the cloister; and the victim’s death usually 
followed her dishonour. The country had scarcely begun to 
breathe from his terrible ravages, when another northern chief 
landed on her shores, at the head of a powerful armament—and 
the work .of desolation recommenced. This-was the celebrated 
Hollo, whose exploits, as we have before observed, occupy the 
second portion of this metrical history. 

It appears singular that the histories of the north observe a 

_- : - 

* \ f 11* s plh the head of his godfather, as if th# latter were a brute beast. 
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profound silence with respect to this pirate’s expedition into the 
south. They give us Information as to his family and youth, but 
only one of them (the Saga of Harald Harfager, by the Icelander, 
Snorro Sturleson,) has any reference to the subject in question. 
The same silence, as we have already observed, is thrown over 
the exploits of Hastings. Perhaps it may be explained from the 
very frequency of such expeditions, which would in consequence 
attract little notice; and especially from the entire ignorance of 
the northern nations as to every thing passing beyond the con¬ 
fines of their respective countries. Our information on the sub¬ 
ject is, witlj the exception we have mentioned, wholly derived 
from the old English and French historians; and their relations 
are sometimes so confused, that one modern writer supposes there 
must have existed two chiefs of that name; another, that he made 
two successive irruptions into England and Normandy. We do 
not, however, admit either supposition. Let us, in the first place, 
hear the Sagas which relate to the early life of Kollo. 

Kognevald, the father of Kollo, was the fayourite iarl (a dig¬ 
nity similar to that of our feudal barons) of fair-inured Harold, 
the Norwegian king, and sprung from one of the most ancient 
families of the north. After serving his royal master in occasions 
of equal difficulty and danger, he fell in the field of battle. Be¬ 
sides Kollo, he left several other sons, one of whom, 'Einar, was 
lari of the Orkneys. Both these sons incurred the displeasure 
of their monarch. Einar having been dispossessed of his govern¬ 
ment over those islands by Ilalfdan, one of Harold’s sorts, took 
refuge in Scotland. There he collected a considerable number 
of men; and having embarked them in several boats, he returned 
to the islands, to give battle to the royal intruder. The latter 
was conquered, and escaped with difficulty, by swimming to one 
of the desert rooks which arc so frequent in those seas. The 
following day, however, he was discovered, and brought before 
the victorious Einar. Neither his destitute condition nor the 
obligations of Einar’s family to his father, could save him from a 
cruel death. His fate was justly resented by the Norwegian 
king, who sailed to the Orkneys to take summary vengeance on 
the ferocious Einar. The latter fled at his approach; and was 
pursued to the neighbouring continent; but he ultimately con¬ 
trived to. remain in possession of the government. 

Hrolf or Iloilo, .is represented by the Icelandic Sagas as of a 
stature so gigantic, that no horse could carry him; hence he ac¬ 
quired the epithet of Gaungu, or the Walker. He passed his 
youth on the deep, and equalled the bravest of his countrymen in 
his piratical exploits. As the Norwegian king had, under very 
severe penalties, prohibited the Vikingr from committing any 
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depreciations on the coasts of that kingdom, Rollo selected the 
shores surrounding the Baltic as the fittest theatre for the exer¬ 
cise of his profession. Returning to his native country, after 
the death of his father, and the rebellion of his brother Einar, 
he? could not resist his propensity, and levied a contribution at 
Vigen. Unfortunately for linn, Harold was then in the town. 
1 ndiguant at this open contempt of his authority, and perhaps 
remembering but too well the affront related in the preceding 
paragraph, lie resolved to punish the pirate. He convoked a 
judicial assembly to deliberate on the subject, and Rollo was in 
consequence doomed .to perpetual exile. This couli^ be no great 
punishment to one whose whole life had been passed on other 
shores, and who besides had now no prospect of promotion at 
home. He assembled his vessels; and as several other sea-kings 
were discontented with the rigorous suppression of piracy by 
Harold, he prevailed on them to join him with their vessels; and 
at the head of the united fleet he followed the steps of Hastings. 

This is doubtless the true account of the expatriation of Rollo. 
That given by Wace, and the’other Norman historians, is widely 
different, and was evidently composed to please the descendants 
of their first duke. We present it in as abridged a form as pos¬ 
sible to the reader. 

One of 'the Danish monarchs, resolving to revive the law we 
have so frequently noticed, decreed that a certain number of mar¬ 
tial youths should put to sea, and seek' booty in other lands. It 
appears, however, that feeling little inclination to forsake the 
certain comforts of home for the contingent prospect held out to 
them by foreign wars, they determined to disobey the royal man¬ 
date. To strengthen their party, they applied to Rollo and 
Garin, two powerful brothers, whose father had, in his lifetime, 
been more than a match for the king. They promised to serve 
the two youths, who had already acquired, the fame of heroes, if 
the latter would make common cause with them against the injus¬ 
tice with which all were threatened. A league, offensive and de¬ 
fensive, was accordingly formed between them. The king heard 
of the coalition, and resolved to dissipate it. He encountered 
the two brothers, and was overthrown. Finding, by fatal expe¬ 
rience, that nothing could be accomplished by force, he had 
recourse to dissimulation; he solicited for, and obtained, peace. 
One night, however, he approached the town in which the bro¬ 
thers lay, and fiercely attacked it. The hitter, at the head of the 
few troops they could muster, sallied out to the combat; but the 
wily king retreated before them until he had led them into an am- 
btiiaade; he then* turned round, anti hemmed them in, both in 
front and rear. He obtained a complete victory, either destroy- 
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ing or dispersing the troops of Rollo, who escaped with a few 
followers. Garin wa$ left among the slain. The surviving bro¬ 
ther fearing tp remain in a country which every where submitted 
to the conqueror, embarked the .remnant of his troops in six 
vessels, and proceeded to Scotland. There he was joined by his 
former soldiers, and by others whom die rigour of the king had 
driven from Denmark* 

Wace, like his two usual guides, represents Rollo as the fa¬ 
vourite of heaven, and is very anxious that the subsequent eleva¬ 
tion of the latter should be considered as brought about by mo/*: 
thau human power. While the discomfited Dane remained in 
Scotland, breathing revenge against his sovereign, he had a dream, 
which is chiefly remarkable for its now' stale pun on the words 
Angli and Angeli, or as Wace has it. Angles and Anglez. In 
that dream he is commanded to proceed to the land of the Angli 
or English, which a Christian in his army interprets to mean also 
the land of the Angeli, or angels, where he would learn what he 
ought to do to return safe to his own country, ami there to enjoy 
everlasting peace. To England accordingly lie goes, and on his 
arrival defeats an army which .had been raised to oppose him. 
From the sequel, however, we should rather suppose with Mr. 
Turner,.that the English defeated him; for lie soon began to 
hesitate what part he ought to take, and to doubt what could be 
the meaning of his vision. He is, however, released from these 
doubts by a second and still more remarkable dream,' which has 
been invented to account -for his precipitate departure from ail 
island it was so easy to subjugate. He found himself on one of 
the highest mountains in France*, On the summit was a clear 
fountain. Perceiving that he was polluted by a loathsome leprosy, 
he plunged into it, and was immediately cleansed. Looking up 
towards the sky, be perceived a flight of birds extending in a 
right line farther than the eye could reach, and all of different 
species and colours,* yet all having the left wing red, approach 
the fountain, and successively dip their feathers in the water. 
The whole flock then eat together in the utmost harmony; and 
at his bidding, all afterwards hastened to build themselves nests.* 
j He awoke, and qpsembled his chiefs to relate what he had seeu. 
j. One of his Christian captives was brought to explain it. He was 
i told that by the mountain was understood the churchthat the 
:■ fountain was the baptismal fount in which he should be cleansed 
from his sins; that the birds of various kinds were the inhabitants 
of the various provinces he should subjugate, who, like himself, 
should be washed in the same laver of regeneration; that their 
eating together in such harrtiony denoted the holy sacrament, of 
which all his subjects shqpld partake; and that the nests which 
*VOL. II. no. in. h 
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they built at bis command, represented the towns that would be 
raised by his followers. Of course, he is satisfied with this 1 inter¬ 
pretation, and he resolves, iti consequence, to visit France. But 
unwilling to have too many enemies on his hands at one time, he 
seeks and obtains a reconciliation with the English kiug Adesten 
This would seem to be intended for Ethelstan; yet as that prince 
did not ascend the throne until A.D. 935, and as the great Alfred 
reigned at the time of Rollo’s invasion, there is no doubt that the 
latter monarch is understood. The whole account seems to con¬ 
firm the assertion of Asser, that the heroic English prince gave a 
rough reccptiou to the northern adventurer, and compelled him 
to quit the kingdom. 

It is to us matter of surprise that Depping, on the authority 
of such a writer .as Dudo, who lived a full century after the 
event, and was but imperfectly acquainted with English history, 
should run in direct opposition to the positive testimony of con¬ 
temporary English writers, in expressing his belief that Allred 
formed an alliance with Hollo; nay, more, that the former, in 
consequence of the alliance, furnished the latter with a llect. 
We should suppose that monarch had need of all, and many 
more than all, the vessels he could equip, for the defence of his 
own continually harassed kingdom. Wc are given to understand 
that by such assistance, he was willing to turn his formidable ally 
against the King of France ; as if he would show' more favour to 
a ferocious robber than to a Christian king,*—a king too who had 
never shown any disposition to injure him. What is still more 
absurd, and occasions in us still greater surprise, is, that the 8aim* 
author should, on the faith of the same Dudo, and a nameless 
MS. chronicle, appear to credit the story that Alfred being for¬ 
saken by his subjects, and compelled to abandon his throne, had 
recourse to Rollo, who was then in Normandy; that this chief 
hastened to the succour of his ally, chastised the rebellious Anglo- 
Saxons, and forced them again to acknowledge Alfred for their 
king; that gratitude for so signal a service induced the latter to 
# offer, in recompence, the half of his kingdom, which the forntei 
had of course the magnanimity to refuse; and that the only favour 
Rollo vfould accept was, that the Danes who.wished it should 
be permitted to join him in his Norman campaigns. Some of 
them, we are informed,.chose to embrace Christianity, and to re¬ 
main with their converted prince, Guthrutn; but the more enter¬ 
prising followed their favourite hero. ‘The whole account is a 
fabrication of Dudo, to please the then reigning family.* There 

* We solicit thf? attention of M. Deppiug »to the following judicious note of M. 
Le Provos!, sot. i. p. 7SJ. of the Homan de Ron: " Plus on evamirie uUcntivermnt les 
historians Angi us, ct plus on reste convaincu tfuo toutes cts relation., amicalcs do 
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may be, and there probably is, some truth in Rollo’s return to 
England from Framed; but we suspect that it was not to succour 
.Alfred, but his own countrymen, in attacking that extraordinary 
man; and that after their signal overthrow, he gathered together 
the wreck of the Danish army, and proceeded again to the continent. 

Having defeated the Count of Hainault and some other nobles 
at Walcheren, and compelled the countess to raise an extravagant 
sum for her husband’s ransom, he bent his course towards Nor¬ 
mandy. Francon, the Archbishop of Rouen, dreading a second 
destruction of that city, went to meet the invader, and by magni¬ 
ficent presents prevailed on him to spare it. Pleased with the 
situation of the place, he aud his companions resolved to fortify 
it, aud to make it their residence, as a point from which they 
could march their followers to ravage all France. His arrival 
threw the whole kingdom into consternation. As Hastings, who 
still remained at Chartres, was, from his knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage and manners of the invaders, the best adapted for an envoy 
to them, he was despatched by the French king to learn, among 
'other tilings, what object they had iu view. All he could gather 
from an interview' with them was, that they were resolved to push 
their conquests as widely as possible. The account he gave on 
his return was not likely to restore confidence to the nation; yet 
preparations for a vigorous defence were made. But all resist¬ 
ance proved vain. The French were defeated ip several succes¬ 
sive battles; Bayeux,* Evreux, Nantes, and other large towns 
were taken; the whole western region was laid waste; and the 
conquerors at length laid siege to Paris. A truce, however, was 
entered iuto by both parties, accompanied, no doubt, by a con¬ 
siderable present of money to the Scandinavians; but it was 
broken before the expiration of the time limited. Hostilities re¬ 
commenced, and success still attended the sons of the deep. At 
Charties,f indeed, they sustained a defeat; but that was too par- 

Rollon a vet Alfred sunt apneryphes. II ne faut pas perdre de vue que les ecrivains 
Anglais sent con temporally, et enrggistrent les 6veneinens an nee par annge, tandis que 
1« premier historien ties Norlands n’est veuu qu* apres plus d’un stecle, el que l‘avidit6 
aveugle avec laqucllc II occueUle tout ce qui peut flatter la vanite Rationale rend bien 
suspcctes touttb scs assertions de c.e genre.” • ,* 

On gaining possession of this city, the conqueror took for bis mistress (sa mlf) 
Popa, the daughter of Count Bercuger. He separated from her before his muon with 
the princess Giselle. 

t like all the writers of the period, Wace attributes this temporary success over the 
Normans, not sq much to the Ijruvcry of tin; French, as to the miraculous influence of 
a certain nameless relic: 

"JDqJk Sainte Kmnse ke la Dame vesli 
Ki mere e vierge fu quant de lie Dcx naski. 

Out Row si grant, poor, e twit »'« esbuhi 9 
„ N'« osa urcster, vers sis nes tost senfui; , „ 

E come pluscg/rs dUtrcnt la veue perdi; 

Mes tost la reeovra, .ctasex tost gaii.” 

' . H J 
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tial to arrest, for any considerable time, their victorious career. 
It was soon forgotten amidst continually irffcreasing triumphs. 

To enter even into a general view of the military achievements 
of the two contending parties, and to trace the progressive suc¬ 
cesses of Rollo, must be left to the historian. Here it is suffi¬ 
cient to observe that Flanders, Britanny, and other provinces, felt 
the resistless force of his arras; that his excesses equalled in atro¬ 
city those of his predecessor, though flattery has endeavoured to 
palliate or conceal them; and that wherever he presented himself, 
the people fled, the monks scampering away as usual with their 
relics. At length Charles the Simple, convinced of the hopeless¬ 
ness of prolonging the struggle with success, and wearied out-by 
the representations and even reproaches of his subjects, who were 
clamorous for peace, convoked an assembly of bishops and barons, 
to deliberate on the best means of securing it. Rollo had already 
consolidated his government at Rouen, had made it the capital 
of his states, had been acknowledged supreme head not only by 
the conquered inhabitants, but by the chiefs whom he had asso¬ 
ciated with him in all his enterprises; and by grants of land and 
certain feudatory privileges to iys followers, had bound them 
firmly to his interests. As Francon, the archbishop we have be¬ 
fore mentioned, had ever been on good terms with his temporal 
head, he was, at the solicitation of Charles, prevailed on to offer 
suitable proposals to Rollo. The monarch engaged to con¬ 
firm the latter in his possession of Neustria, if he would do 
homage for that province, and make his peace with France : nay, 
more, if he would abjure paganism, and cuter into the Christian 


* Tlie successes of tile Normans will not appear so incredible, if the relations given 
of their physical strength have any foundation in truth. Thus it is said ot Turbin, 
whom hia countrymen in Italy made their leader, that he was “ homrac ri’un mo rite 
accompli pour le postc auquel on t'elevoit: ii avoit surtout une force de corps presquu 
rniraculeuse. On rapporte de iui qu’etant encore en Normandie, il arrucha une cbevro 
de la gueulc d’un loup, et que ce loup cntfiint en furcar, parceqn'on Jui cVtoit s» proyc, 
Turutin ie prlt a pleines mains, et le jetta coutrc un mur awssi als6ment (pie si cVut Vile 
un petit chum.”— Quit. Gan. Hia. Nor, lib. vli. as quoted by the autiief of tlie " H»s- 
.toire de.rOrigine du Ro^aumcde Sicile et de Naples,” Paris, 1701. 

The last-named author has another anecdote, which exhibits the bodily powers of the 
Normans iif a stronger light. Wlien the Greeks sent an ehvo^ to threaten the adven¬ 
turous warriors with utter destruction, if they did not instantl y forsake the Italian ter¬ 
ritory, " Uu.d’eux numm£ Tudextifem, qui.6toit extraordmairement robustc, consider- 
ant le chcval de l’envoyb des Gcecs, flatta d’ahord cet animal qui {‘tail ires hum fait, «>n 
lot passant la main ie long du corps, puis subitement Iui dechargea sur la (ete un opou- 
rentable coup de poing qui le renvem par terre. Le.cav&ltcr fit av«c son cheval une 
culebute dont il fat tout hors de Iui. II n’avoit pourtunt point d’autre mal que la 
pear; mai< elle flU extreme. Quelqne envie de fire quVn eu stent les spcctatcurs, ils 
Verupresserent A le relever; et quand ilf&t revenu a iui, on Iui represent pour le cou- 
soler. d ? un antre bean eheval au lieu du sicn. dependant on n‘6toh pas fAcht d’avnir 
fait comprejvlre au heruut-d'armres, qu’uti seul Normand valoit un grand nombre de 
Grecs. ’— p. 18. . ,« 
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Church, he was offered the hand of Charles’s illegitimate daugh¬ 
ter, the princess Giselle. He objected to the sterile condition of 
the province, (sterility, however, which had been chiefly occasioned 
by the continued ravages of his countrymen,) and probably thought 
little of the French king’s generosity in confirming him in the 
possession of what could not be wrested from hinj. To pacify 
him, Britamiy was added, and, it is said, a part of Flanders. He . 
then signified his acceptance of the terms proposed; and the 
contracting parties accordingly met at St. Clair-sur-Epte, A. J£. 
912. There the cession of the provinces by the king was con¬ 
firmed by the Gallic nobles and prelates, and there Hollo swore 
fealty to his future father-in-law.* He was soon after baptized 
by the Archbishop, and named Robert,—a name, however, which 
is never applied to him by historians. He signalized his conver¬ 
sion (which was doubtless sincere) by munificent gifts to the 
church. At the end of a week he threw off his habit as a 
neophyte, and received the hand of the fair Qiselle. Many of 
his chiefs submitted to baptism at the same time, and the example 
was soon followed by all his pagan subjects* 

Thus did a fierce and obscure, pirate obtain by his sword 
acknowledged possession of a fine territory, and compel the 
King of France not only to confirm it to him, but also to admit 
him by marriage into the imperial house of Charlemagne. His 
conquests appear to have been as slowly as they were securely 
' made. More than thirty years had elapsed since his arrival on 
the coast, during tile whole of which period he seems to have 
been rfiilly occupied in establishing his government, and in con¬ 
ciliating the good will of both conquerors and conquered* To 
the latter he left the unrestricted exercise of their religiou, and in 
other matters he showed a policy which cannot but surprise us in 
a barbarous sea-king. His regulations for the security and ad¬ 
ministration of his ‘states exhibited a prudence, and even a com¬ 
prehensiveness of mind, that would have done honour to the most 
polished prince. To defend himself and his subjects against the 
attacks of his enemies, he covered his dominions with strong forts, 
which he filled with veteran troops^ and his long military experi¬ 
ence with his enemies, taught him the advantages of civilized 
warfare, and rendered him anxious to accustom his followers to 


* A. ludicrous incident is wud by \Vace and others to have occurred at this celebrated 
interview. Roll®, on becoming afeudntory of the French crown, was required, in con¬ 
formity with general usage, to kiss the feat of his superior lord; but he refused to stoop 
to what he esteemed so great a degradation: yet as the homage^could not be dispensed 
with, be ordered one of his warriors to perform it for him. The latter, as proud as his 
chief, instead of sloping to the loyal foot, raised it so high, that the poor monarch fell 
to the ground, amidst the laughter of the assembly. 
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regular discipline. From ungovernable pirates lie converted them 
into obedient soldiers. After his baptism he rendered himself 
still more popular* To his own countrymen, as we have before 
observed, he distributed lands and certain seignorial rights; and 
the tribute which he exacted from the original inhabitants was far 
from severe. .To both he granted privileges which were not at 
that time enjoyed in any other part of France, and he thereby held 
out encouragement to die inhabitants of the neighbouring pro* 
vinccs to settle in Normandy.* To repair the ravages which 
during so many years had been committed in that and the other 
provinces obedient to his sway, he devoted no small Share of his 
attention to agriculture; and such were the effects of his pru¬ 
dence in this respect, that the face of the whole country was gra¬ 
dually transformed from comparative barrenness to smiting ferti- 
* lity. To evince his devotion to his newly adopted religion, he 
built more churches and monasteries than he had ever destroyed; 
yet lie limited thp immunities of the clergy, and rendered them 
dependent on him' as their temporal head. He established a 
rigorous system of internal administration, and showed a great 
yet necessary severity in his judicial capacity. He punished theft 
with peculiar rigour. That one who had been accustomed to 
plunder, and who owed his present elevation to the swords of 
professed robbers, should display such severity in protecting the 
rights of property, may seem strange; but even thieves must be 
honest with each other, and among the most lawless of this class, 
he who robs his comrade cannot escape unpunished. By lfollo’s 
regulations, the punishment was proportioned to the offence: the 
culprit was sentenced to lose his hand, his foot, his eyes, or even 
his life, according to the turpitude of his crime. Such was the 
dread inspii ed by the duke’s activity, and by the examples which 
he made of some notorious offenders, that thefts were almost un¬ 
known. It is said that he suspended a very Valuable gold chain 
from the branch of an oak which grew on the borders of a lake 
near Rouen, and though the glittering temptation remained there 
a* whole year, no one presumed to touch it. Ornaments of the 
same previous metal are also reported to have been suspended 
from the crosses on the highways, and to have been considered as 
sacred as if they had been preserved in a church. Wace tells us 
that the peasantry were directed not to remove their agricultural 


• The government established by Hollo, however, was a sor* of military aristocracy, 
■where the great hotly of the people had little .or no Authority citl*". in making or in 
ratifying law?. Still thay were ruled with great equity so long* as the Norman dukes 
remained in tin* country; but on tjic accession of the, latter to the English throne, the 
feudal Won*, having no superior at hand to watch their conduct, committed many 
excesses. * ' * 
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implements from the fields either day or night, and that if any of 
these were missing, and the thief remained undiscovered, the duke 
engaged to make good the* loss out of his own revenue. This 
prohibition gave rise to the follbwing story, which we abridge 
from our author:—A peasant of Long Paon had a wife who was 
cursed with a propensity to stealing, and who never failed to lay 
her hands on whatever she could abstract without risk of detec¬ 
tion. One day after labouring as usual in the field until the hour 
of dinner, lie returned to his hostel. In obedience to the recent 
prohibition, he paid no attention to his instruments of labour, for 
he knew that if they were lost, either, the duke would cause them 
to be restored, or make him full compensation. During dinner 
tfie wife stole the plough-share, and hid it. On his return to the 
field he perceived what was missing. He interrogated his wife 
about it, but she protested her total ignorance of the matter. 
After vainly endeavouring to find it, he applied to the duke, who 
immediately gave him five sous as an equivalent. He came back 
to his house, showed the mouey which had bdeu given him, and 
his wife then congratulated him on his possessing both money and 
plough-share. She showed him where she had concealed it, and 
thus rendered him an accessory to the crime. A strict scrutiny, 
however, soon took place into the transaction ; many of his neigh¬ 
bours were, like him and his wife, brought before the judicial 
authorities at Rouen; and the ordeal of fire and water was so 
effectually applied, that the true delinquent was discovered. She 
confessed the whole affair. Her husband having been asked by 
the duke, whether, siuce she became united to him, she had been 
given to dishonest practices, the peasant acknowledged that she 
had. " Then,” replied the duke, “ thou hast pronounced thy 
cloom. Between him who commits and him who conceals a rob¬ 
bery there is no* distinction.” Both the wife and her husband 
were accordingly hung. 

At length, about A. D. <)27, Hollo, worn out with age and in¬ 
firmities, resigned the government into the hands of his son, 
William Long-Sword, whose mother was not Giselle, but Popa, 
the daughter of Count Berenger. Though the young,prii\ce was 
therefore .illegitimate, little or no disgrace was attached to such 
an origin; because in those days nothing was more common than 
tor a prince to take as his mistress a maiden even of.the proudest 
descent. He might.subsequently marry her, and thereby legiti¬ 
matize her offspring; and even if he did not, little distinction was 
usually made.between children born in concubinage and those in 
hoiy wedlock. * Giselle, however, had no offspring* and after her 
death Rolfo took his old mistress, Popa, to wife. He is sup- 
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posed to have survived the resignation of hjs ducal dignity about 
five years. He was buried in the cathedral church at Rouen. 

From the death of Kollo to the Norman conquest there is little 
that would interest the reader,-*-there is little more than a 'mi¬ 
nutely tedious account of the wars in which the Norman dukes 
were engaged with the kings of France, or with the almost equally 
powerful feudal barons in their vicinity. William Long-Sword* 
was basely assassinated in 943 by Aruoul, Count of Flanders, 
wjjo had invited him to an interview on an island in the river 
Somme. He was succeeded by his son Richard I., who, after a 
whole life of warfare died in 996. His son and successor 
Richard II., commonly termed Richard the Good, was the first 
Norman duke who maintained any relations with our kings. Ilis 
sister Emma was the wife of Ethelred II.,* and he was eventually 
of considerable assistance in restoring that weak monarch to the 
throne. That princess, after the death of li'er husband, became 
the wife of Canute the Great; and the sister of this Danish 
usurper was given .to Richard. This double alliance, however, 
did not prevent the duke from repudiating his wife to marry ano¬ 
ther. He died in 1026, and was succeeded by his son Richard III., 
who reigned only two years. Nest comes Robert the Liberal, 
as he is called by his own subjects, but Robert the Devil, by his 
enemies. He went on a pilgrimage, and died at Nice, in Asia 
Minor, A. D. 1035. He was succeeded by his illegitimate son 
William, the famous conqueror of England. 

We did intend to devote a few pages of the present article to 
an event so important as the Conquest; but in examining the 
numerous authorities on the subject, and in attempting to elicit 
the truth from the conflicting testimonies of the English and 
Norman historians, we find that our materials are sufficiently 
copious to form an article of themselves. Great as is the light ‘ 
recently thrown on that subject by the industry of Turner, the 
acute investigation of Lingard, and the unwearied research of 
I hierri, we are far from flunking it exhausted, or fiually set at 
rest; and we shall therefore probably take an early opportunity of 
reverting to it. 

If we were to examine the Raman de , Rou by the received 
canons of poetry, it, would be found to possess little claim to our 
notice. Wace is the veriest rhymer that the middle ages ever 
produced.. Not one spark of the poetic fire is to be found from 
the beginning to the end of his long metrical history,—not a 
siugle image winch has been consecrated to the tuneful art. This 
may appear surprising, when we consider that flu* Latin Poets 
\yere not unknown to the rhymers of that period. Many of them 
and Wace probably among (be rest, wire familiar with Virgil;, 
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and we should naturally have expected that they would have 
caught something of liis spirit. The coldest bodies are heated by 
an approach to tire, and the mantle of poetifc inspiration gene¬ 
rally falls on him who assiduously worships the muses. Yet 
events which would have wrapt in enthusiasm one of the genuine 
sons of song, are related in a tone so lifeless, that we are con¬ 
strained to account for it by that chilling apathy* and sluggish¬ 
ness of feeling, which a cloistered life seldom fails to inspire. 
Hence the merit of Wace must be estimated by another standard. 
Destitute as he was of all taste, credulous as he frequently shows 
himself to be, and numerous as are the errors into which he has 
fallen, yet he'gives us useful, and sometimes curious information, 
not elsewhere to be found. To the philologist also, liis book 
cannot fail to be acceptable: it is in this respect invaluable. Nor 
will it be less agreeable to the philosopher, who loves to contem¬ 
plate the manners and opinions of ages,—to trace the progress of 
the human intellect from its first feeble steps to its most majestic 
and triumphant march. To' us the legends which Wace has pre¬ 
served are among the most interesting portions of the work; and, 
if we are not mistaken, they will prove so to the reader. We ex¬ 
tract the two following, both of which relate to Richard the Good. 
We preserve as much as possible the manner of the author, but 
w hen he becomes too fatiguing by his repetitions, (and he is often 
so,) we are compelled to curtail him. 

" Richard rambled about by night as well as by day, and though he 
met with many fantoms, he^was never afraid of them. As he was so 
much abroad in the former season, it was commonly reported that he 
could see as well in the dark as other men by day-light. Whenever 
be came to an abbey or a church, be was sure to stop and pray outside, 
if he could not gain admission within., One night, as he was riding 
along, wrapt in meditation, and far from any attendant, he alighted, ac¬ 
cording to custom, before a church, fastened his liorseut the door, and 
went in to pray. He passed by a coffin which lay on a bier, threw his 
gloves on a reading-desk An the chair, knelt before the altar, kissed the 
earth, and commenced his devotions. He had scarcely done so, when he 
heard a strange noise proceeding from the bier behind him. He turned 
round (for he feared nothing in the world) and looking towards the*place, 
said, ‘ Whether thou art a good or bad thing, lie still, and rest in peace!’ 
The duke then proceeded with his prayer, (whetherit was long or short 
I cannot tell,) and at the bonclusion signed himself with the cross, 
saying, • . . 

* Per hoc signum Sancte Crucis, 

• Libera me de maiignis, 

* Domine Deus salutis.’ 

I (c then arose; and added, * Lord into thy hands I commend my spirit.’ 
lie took liis sword, end as he was preparing to leave the church, behold. 
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the devil stood bolt-upright at the door, extending his long arms as it to 
seize Richard, and prevent his departure! The latter drew his sword, 
cut, the figure down the Centre, and sent it through the hierj whether 
it cried out or not 1 do not know. • When Richard came to bis horse 
outside tbe door, he perceived that lie had forgotten his gloves, and as he 
did not wish to lose them, hcreturned into the chancel tor them. Few 
men would have done ai t touch. Wherefore he caused it to be pro* 
claimed both in the churches and at the market-places, that in future uo 
corpse should be left alone until it was buried.”—tom. i. p. 278—281 .* 

The following is still more amusing. Nothing can be more 
edifying than the dispute of the devil and the angel, a dispute in 
which Wace appears to have exhibited the whole of ms theologi¬ 
cal learning. 

“ Another adventqre happened to the duke, which made people 
wonder, and which would not easily be believed were it not so well 
known. I have heard it from many, who had in like manner heard it 
from their forefathers} but often through carelessness, idleness, or igno¬ 
rance, many a good, tale is not committed to writing, though it would 


* The philological student will not be displeased to see the original of the above 
legend. After observing that Richard was nluch attached both to the clergy and the 
Knights, our author coutimies: 


“ Par nuit errout come par jor, 
Unkes de tien ne out poor; 
Maint fautosme vit e trova, 
Unkes dc rien ne a’esfrea 
Fur nule rienz ke it v6ist, 

Ne nuit nc jor poor nel prist. 
Pur ceo k’il errout par nuit tant, 
Aloent la gent dc' li disaut 
K’autresi cler par unit- v6cit, 
Cum nul altre par jor faseit 
Custume aveit quant il errout, 

A chescun mustier k'il trovout, 
Se il poeit, dedenz entrout; 

Sc il ne poeit, de fors orout, 
UndtHkit vint a un mustier, 
OrcopSeit e Dex prier; 

Luihg jde sa gent alout pensant, 
Ariere aiouent ct avant 
* Sun cheval areigua de fors. 
Dedans truva en Were uti cors. 
Juste la uiere avant passe, 
Devant l’autcl s’agehuiila, 

Sur un leitrum sis ganz geta,. 
Mez el partir les ubtia, * 
Beisa la terre, si ura. 

Unkes de rienz ne s’esfrea; 

Si’i aveit gaires demurs, 

N» gaires »’i aveit estfi, .. 

Kant ai mustier oi aricre 
JMovtir H eon,, cnihlre la bit re, 
Turns, sei pur H cow vdr; 

Gis tei, di$t*ii, ne tv nwmdr. 


Se tu es bone u male chose, 

Gis tci cn paiz, si to repose. 

Dune a li Quens s’urreun dilc, 

Ne sai se fu grant u petite, 

Fdiz dist, kant il seigna sun vt> 

Per hoc signum Sanctc Crucis, 
Libera me de malignis, 

Demine Dem salutis. * 

AI returner d’iluec dist tant. 

J>cx, cn tes mains m’aJme cunisni. 
,S’esp6e prist, si s'en turua, 

£ li deables sei drcscha, 

Encuntre IWfu tu ostant. 

Braz estend us eatut devant, 

Cume s’ll v'ousist Richart prcndic, 

Et i’iessue de I’us desfeudre. 

E Hi chart a li brand sachit, 

Le bu li a parmi trenchit}; 

A travers la bicrc 1’abafi, 

Ne sal s’il fist noise ne cri. 

' At cheval ert JRschart vtmi, 

Del cemetiere ert fors icssu, 

Kant de scs ganz li rt*membra; 

Nes vout luissier, si rcturua; 

£1 chancel.viut, scs ganz reprist. 
Maint *hoern i a ja n’t venist. 

As igliscs fis^cumander, 

Et as marchicz dire e crier 
Ke mez n’i ait cors sui guerpi 
De si ke kd" en Fait enfui.” 

. Tom. h p. 278—281. 
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prove very entertaining. At that time there was a sacristan who was 
reckoned a proper monk, and one of good report : but the more a man 
is praised, the more the devil assaults him, and watches the more for 
occasion to tempt him. So it happened to the sacristan. One day, $0 
the devil would have it, as he was passing by the church about his busi¬ 
ness, he sow a marvellous line woman, and fell desperately in love with 
her: his passion knows no bounds; he must die if he cannot have her $ 
so he will leave nothing undone to come at his end. He talked to her 
so much, arid made her so many promises, that the fair dame at last ap¬ 
pointed a meeting in the evening at her own house. She told him that 
he must pass over a narrow bridge, or rather plank, which lay across the 
river Robee,*that there was no other way, and that she could hot be 
spoken with anywhere else. When night came, and the other monks 
were asleep, the sacristan grew impatient to be gone. He wanted no 
companion, so he went alone to the bridge, and ventured on it. -Whether 
he stumbled, or dipped, or was taken suddenly ill, I cannot tell, but he 
fell into the water and was drowned. As soon as his soul left the body, 
the devil seized it, ami was posting away with it to hell, when an angel 
met him, and strove with him which of them should possess itj where¬ 
fore a great dispute'rose between them, each giving a reason in support 
of his claim. 'Says the devil, f Thou dost me wrong in seeking to deprive 
me of the soul 1 am carrying} ddst thou not know that every soul taken 
in sin is mine ? This was in a wicked way, and in a wicked way I have 
seized it.. Now the Scripture itself says. As I find thee, so will I judge 
thee. [Where is this passage to be found , Maistrc Waccf] This monk 
I found in evil, of which the business he was about is a sufficient proof, 
and there needs no other.’ Replies the angel, * Hold thy peace ! it shall 
not be so. The monk led a good life in his abbey, he conducted himself 
well and faithfully, and no one ever saw ill in him. The Scripture 
sailh *tliat which is reasonable and right. Every guod work shall be ■ 
rewarded, and a ny evil one punished. Then this monk ought, to be re¬ 
warded for the good we know he has done} but how could that be if he 
were suffered to be damned ? He had not committed any sin when thou 
didst take and condemn him. Howbeit he had left the abbey, and did 
coroe to the bridge, he might have turned back if he had not fallen into 
the river, and be ought not to be so much punished for a sin which he 
never committed. For his foolish intention'Only thou condenmest him, 
and in that thou art Wrong. Let the soul alone; 'and as for the strife 
betwixt me and thee, let us both go to Duke Richard, and abide by tis 
opinion. Neither side will then have any reason to compRiin j “he will 
decide honestly ami wisely, for false judgment is not to he found in him. 
To what he says wc will both submit without any more dispute.* Says 
the devil, r I consent to it, and let the soul* remain between \ts/ They 
immediately went to* Richard’s chamber, who was then in bed. He had 
been asleep, but just then- he was awake, and reflecting .about divers 
things. They^related to him how the monk had left his monastery on 
an evil errand, how he hail fallen from the bridge and been drowned 
without doing evil. They desired him to judge which of them should 
# iake possession of the souli Answers Richard, briefly, 1 Go immediately 
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and restore the soul to the body* let liim then be placed on the bridge, 
on the very spot from which he tumbled, and if he advances one foot, 
nay, ever so little, Jet Nick go and take him away without hindrance 5 
but if the monk turns back, let him do so unmolested’ Neither could 
say nay to this decision j - so they did as he hadkaid. The soul was re¬ 
turned to the body, the body restored to lifej and the monk placed on 
the very part of the bridge Whence he had fallen. As soon as the poor 
fellow perceived that he was standing upright on the bridge, he ran back 
as quickly as if he bad trod on a Snakej he did not even stay to bid the 
deyil and the angel good bye. On his reaching the abbey, he shook his 
wet clothes, and crept into a corner. He was still terrified at the thought 
of death, and he could not well say whether he was dead o* alive. The 
next morning, Richard went to the abbey-cliurch to pray j all the monks 
of the convent were met together, and he inquired for a certain one 
among them. The brother came forward in a piteous plight j his clothes 
dripping with water, for he had not had time to dry them. The duke 
caused him to be brought before the abbot. ‘ Brother,’ says Richard, 
* what think you now ? how came you to be taken ? Take care another 
time when you pass over the bridge. Tell the abbot truly what you have 
seen to-night.' The monk blushed, and was ashamed in the presence of 
his superior and the duke. He confessed all—how he went, how he 
perished,, bow the devil had deceived him, and liow the duke had deli¬ 
vered him j he related the whole matter, which was confirmed by the 
noble Richard. Thus was the thing noised abroad, and its certainty 
established. Long after it took place, this saying became a proverb in 
Normandy, * Sir monk, go gently, and take care of yourself when you 
pass over the bridge.’ ”—tom. i. p. 281 — 288 . 

We cannot take our leave of this interesting work, without ex¬ 
pressing , our almost unqualified approbation of the mann r in 
which it has been edited. Not satisfied with his own respectable 
acquaintance with the language and literature of Normandy, 
M. Pluquet has been at great pains to procure the assistance of 
several able coadjutors, such as M£on, Langlois, Hylander, 
Henault, Le Prevost, and others. Hence, not only has the most 
scrupulous attention been paid to the text, which has been ren¬ 
dered as faultless as it probably ever can be, by a careful collation 
of the best MSS. in France, and of our own excellent one in the 
British Museum; but numerous and most valuable notes have 
been added, to illustrate the darker passages, add to continn or 
weaken the testimony of Wace, by comparing him with other con¬ 
temporary historians. Where any doubt could exist as to the true 
meaning in the text, the variations have been‘given in the notes, 
and the reader is thereby enabled to select one for himself. The 
more barbarous words are explained by corresponding ones in 
.modern French j yej we do not approye of their being inserted 
among the notes at the foot of each page. The same word fre¬ 
quently occui s,yet its signification is seldom given more than once*. 
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No reader can l>e expected to possess a memory so tenacious, as 
to enable him to recollect the meaning of a word which occurred 
perhaps oufe hundred pages before; and he will be equally at a 
loss where to look for it. Had such words been alphabetically ar¬ 
ranged at the end of the second volume, this inconvenience would 
have been avoided* Roquefort has published a copious Glossaire 
de la Langue Romanic , which, however, is of little use in reading 
the old Norman writers. It is illndigested, it abounds with glaring 
mistakes, and is still more, censurable from its omissions of even 
the most necessary words. Hence, we hope, that in a future edi¬ 
tion, Pluquet will adopt the plan we have ventured to recommend. 


Akt. IV.— De$ Institutions Judiciaires de VAngleterre comparces 
avec ceiles de la France, et de quelques autres Hats anciens el 
modernes. Par Joseph Rey dc Grenoble, Avocat, Ancieu 
Magistral. 2 tom. 8vo. Paris. 1826. 

The celebrated mission of M. Cottu, and the ^publication of his 
work containing the result of that mission, form an epoch in the 
annals of modern legislation, to which we at present refer only 
on account of its visible effects in the production of numerous 
treatises, having more or less for their object the laudable purpose 
of comparison between the institutions of Ffance and those of 
our own country, with a view to mutual improvement. In this 
career of national advancement, it is true that we have hitherto 
suffered our more lively neighbours to run over the course with¬ 
out much endeavour to rival them. The name of Beutham, iilus- 
trioifs us it is, in spite of the many strange peculiarities which 
intercept its brightness, stands almost alone in our list, and hardly 
to be regarded as ours, belonging, as it pre-emiuently docs, to the 
world at large.*. It may be thought by no means difficult to find 

* We should be sorry, to.be understood in too exclusive a sense. Mr. Humphreys, 
in his valuable work on the Law of Iteuj Property, has drawn amply from the stores 
of his acquaintance with the systems of other nations; and Mr. Miller, in a work em¬ 
bracing a far more, extensive range of objects, and which has not yet received so much 
public notice as the utility of many of its suggestions deserves, evinces much of the 
same laudable power and disposition to generalize, by resorting to the first principles* of 
legislation. The more recent autlwr of some Letters respecting the Court of Chancery, 
who has thought fit* for no reasou that we are able to imagine, to disguise his senti¬ 
ments in French words engrafted on English Idiom, has contrived, in making a great 
display of extensive reading, French, German, Italian, to lose sight of the only use¬ 
ful object of study, and writes himself ,f Anti-Tribonien," with evidently v?ry little 
consideration of the principles for or against which he conceives himself tp contend. We 
are unwilling to speak slightly of a gentleman, now well known as the author of this 
little volume, who has amused us by the lively spirit of many and the good sense of 
others of his remarks; but we cannot avoid saying so much in the way of censure, for 
the sake of a description of readers who are apt to be swayed by shadows more than 
by substances, and to tdke fright at words which, in their imaginary acceptation, arc 
p 41 >»de to signify something widely different from their own obvious meaning. 
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the cause of this comparative backwardness, in the different poli¬ 
tical circumstances of the French and English nations; but when 
we consider that not France alone, but almost every country 
in Europe, has admitted the necessity of some great and funda¬ 
mental change of system, proportioned in extent to the extraordi¬ 
nary alterations which have everywhere taken place in the forms 
of society, we are led irresistibly to the inquiry whether there is 
anything in the character of the British Constitution, to exempt 
it from the common lot of human establishments, or whether, 
standing in equal need of correction with others, it nevertheless 
possesses some counteracting force—a vis inertia inherent in its 
construction—which enables it to resist revolutionary impulse, 
and remain fixed on its own basis, however ill-suited to the circum¬ 
stances by which it is actually surrounded. 

There is, howevet, a third supposition, probably more accord¬ 
ant to thetruth, and which, without the belief of either unattainable 
perfection, or stupid and invincible inactivity, may yet equally ex¬ 
plain the phenomenon of our habitual aversion from theoretical 
reform. What Niebuhr has so well remarked of the constitution 
of the great Roman Republic is, in part at least, applicable to 
that of the British Empire. We cannot indeed affect to imitate 
“ the austere frugality of those ancient republicans, their indif¬ 
ference to the acquisition and enjoyment of wealthbut we may 
lay some claim to rival them in “ the strict subordination of the 
people to the laws,” “ the noble spirit which rejected all foreign 
interference in their civil commotions, the omnipotence of law and 
usage , and yet the readiness with which everything unsuitable in 
either was altered and it is manifest that the more closely. this 
self-corrective faculty is interwoven with the very origin and 
essence of government, the less need will there be of those great 
and sweeping innovations which the progress of human affairs 
renders occasionally indispensable to institutions formed of less 
pliant and less easily convertible materials. 

Buonaparte’s late historian, notwithstanding the superficial 
nature of his remarks on the legislative' labours of the French 
Etnperor, is correct in observing that “ the manners and customs 
of a country make the greatest difference with respect to its Jaws, 
and that a system may work well in France, which in England 
would be thought very inadequate to the purpose.” Although, 
therefore, new codes of laws are daily promulgated in the sur¬ 
rounding nations; although we see the example of France fol¬ 
lowed by the kingdom of the Netherlands, by Prussia, Bavaria, 
and Wirtemberg; although we behold the sovereigns of these 
several states vying with each other *in emulation of this the 
brightest and ffibst imperishable gem iiu Napoleon’s wreath of 
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glory; it by no means follows thafrwe, as Englishmen, are bound 
to subject our venerable institutions to the experiment of a 
Medea's kettle, or to begin the world anew in the nineteenth 
century of the Christian eta. But still less is it safe to rely on 
our fancied eminence of station, or to imagine ourselves superior to 
the task of watching the progress and following the traces of that 
active spirit of improvement, which has found its way even into 
the councils of the sovereign pontiff. At the risk of being left 
behind at an immeasurable distance in the race of political ad¬ 
vancement, it behoves us to examine with the most scrupulou 
jealousy into every part of the valued fabric; and, if we will 
adopt for Gur motto the advice of the prophet, ** stare super vias 
antiquas,” not to forget at least the object of the recommendation, 
** viderc qu tenant sit via recta et bona, et ambulare in ca.” It is 
no longer a sufficient answer to every demand for a revision of the 
system to say that (according to the hacknied phrase of the histo¬ 
rian already referred to,) “ it works well? The very clown in 
Hamlet would retort upon this unsatisfactory assurance by again 
asking, “ For whom does it work well l For the suitors, or for 
the lawyers ? For the public, or for the criminal?” And if the 
champion of the existing system, thus questioned, is compelled to 
admit that the expense and uncertainty of litigation are such as to 
deter many from asserting their just pretensions, and that the 
means of evasion afforded by the experiments of legal sophistry, 
are in like manner such as to render penal justice a lottery, and 
the dread of detection and punishment a gambling speculation, 
there will surely be but one opinion as to the urgency of the de¬ 
mand, or the hopelessness of a long resistance. 

In following the career of needful improvement, it is, however, 
indispensably necessary to free the mind from all the trammels of 
habit and prejudice, and to fit it for the reception of general truths, 
by a continual recurrence to first principles. The legislator who 
has not even courage to emancipate himself from'the cobweb re¬ 
straints of technical formality w ill never find the means of effect¬ 
ing any substantial benefit. Let him learn correctly to appreciate 
the nature of the difficulties which appear to surround him, and 
the greater part of those difficulties will insensibly vanish. No¬ 
thing is more conducive to the attainment of this state of freedom, 
than the habit of comparison between the laws and institutions 
which it is sought to reform, and those‘of oilier nations which have 
already undergone die corrective process. The example has been 
set by a crowd pf French writers, all equally distinguished by a 
laudable exemption from national prejudices, and by the liberal 
design of improving theirown system by the adoption of whatever 
may be found at the sqme time suitable and worthy of imitation 
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in the institutions of other nations. We have examined many of 
these important volumes, but have found none so copious in detail 
and luminous in arrangement as those of the Ancien Magistrat de 
Grenoble, to an examination of which we propose to devote the 
remainder of these pages. 

'There is much sagacity in the .remark with which M. Rey 
commences his preface, 6n the diversity and frequent contrariety 
of opinion entertained and expressed by foreigners with respect td 
the civil institutions of England, and which he says .is in a, great 
measure to be accounted for by the contradictions inherent in 
those veiy institutions. 

“ Si, par exemple, V Stranger observateur a cm y trouver lc principc 
de legality des droits, que penscra-t-il de f inconcevable oligarchic , non 
scnlement de la chambre des pairs, ifiais encore de la cliambre des com¬ 
munes, de Cette prcteitdae representation dc la masse nationalc, dont la 
majorite est k Ja disposition de quelques centaines d'individus ?” 

What will be say (our author continues) to the entire funded 
property of the kingdom being in the hands of 25,000 individuals, 
to the divisions and subdivisions of rauk, and the contemptuous 
distance at which the lower classes are kept by their superiors? 
Even the Royal motto, Oien et mon droit , he thinks (somewhat 
whimsically) calculated to strike with astonishment the scuscs 
of* a traveller who comes to this country prepossessed with the 
notion of a free government, in which the king is but the first 
citizen ; and the traveller’s perplexity (it is added) will be 
extreme when he is made acquainted with the fiction of law 
which represents the sovereign as invested with the property, me¬ 
diate or immediate, of all the lands in the empire, with the privi¬ 
lege which exempts him from the jurisdiction of all civil tribunals, 
and converts every act of justice performed by him into a con¬ 
cession of special grace or of mere arbitrary beuevolence. Hut 
suppose, on the other hand, that our observing visitor has been 
taught to expect a severe and proud aristoerdey, the successful 
opponent of all the revolutionary movements by which Europe has 
during the last thirty years been agitated; how will he reconcile 
tlftse preconceived notions with the spectacle of popular elections, 
at which the loftiest noble solicits, cap in hand, the suffrage of 
the meanest citizen—of tumultuary public meetings at which the 
entire population of a city or county is swayed at will by the 
declamation of some unprincipled demagogue—of the gross in¬ 
sults, and even more serious outrages, which Royalty itself is not 
unfreqnently forced to sustain, when the tide of passion or preju¬ 
dice sets strongly against the person of the king, orJ.be measures 
of his chosen ministers? * 

Of all tllbse of his countrymen who Ijave undertaken to de- * 
scribe the actual state of our English Institutions, M. Key ob- 
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of '* the actual condition, political, economical and moral, of the 
English nation.” 

tc It must have already been se # cn>’* be remarks, ** from the facts wo 
bave assembled together, that in England tlic facial action* rs exeiciscd 
by three principal fractions of the nation, although in very different pro- 
poitions • 1st, by the mass of the people j 2dly, by the aristocratic part 
of the nation , ^dly, by tire monarch and his ministers, together with 
their direct agents-’ 

And he next process to examine successively what is " the state 
and deg ice of action” possessed by these different portions of 
English society.. * r 

The direct authoiity exercised by the mass of dp? people he 
finds to consist only in the administration of justice through the 
inteiventiou of a juiy, und in the popular nomination of some of 
our magistrates, both judicial and administrative; a distinction 
impel fectly observed iii the distribution of power by the English 
system, which frequently admits of the several functions being 
united in the same person. The right of electing theii vcpic*eu- 
tatives in parliament is pionounced to be meiely illusory, consi¬ 
dered as a direct participation of legislative power. Even with 
respect to the nomination to popular ollkes, the genet.d light is 
subject to a variety of exceptions. Fiom the Conquest down- 
waids, nothing like uniformity is visible in our municipal system, 
and our most valued institutions aie, generally speaking, no more 
than the result of reciprocal usurpations. 

-Neveitholess, ** quoique moicclees et ile'iiaturf'es,” the secondary 
institutions, in which the people have preserved their rights, pos¬ 
sess great weight in the 'balance of Uie political machine. If, 
says our author, the English had possessed only their parliament, 
they would long since have lost even the remembrance of liberty. 
r I he shaic assigned to the people in the administration of justice, 
and other branches of local authoiity, is the only true salt by 
wrhich it is preserved and seasoned. The sources of indirect 
influence retained by the democracy, are summed up as consisting 
in the nomination of those members of parliament, in the return 
of whom there is any real freedom of choice; in the publicity of 
debates, and of judicial proceedings, &c.; iri die frequent use of 
public meetings, even restrained as it has been by the operation 
of recent statute*; in the exercise of the right of petitioning; in 
the privileges or chartered cities and boroughs, and of inferior 
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corporations; in |he # Conflict of religious sects, (which our author 

i ustly regai ds as dhe of die most fortunate circumstances in the 
listory of the English constitution); in the education of the lower 
orders; in the establishment of the Mechanics’ Institute, (which 
he also characterises as of tlie highest importance in the point of 
view now under consideration); and. Justly, in a circumstance 
deplorable inv itself, and pregnant with,, the most fearful conse¬ 
quences—the rapid increase of pauperism—of a class of indi¬ 
viduals formidable from their numbers, and having no means of 
subsistence but what the law assigns them hf the shape of a heavy 
impost upon the higher and middling ranks of society—a relief 
grudgingly yielded,.and received, of course, not as a boon, but as 
tlie computsdry discharge of a rigid act of justice. 

The laws of primogeniture and of entails, which are here 
treated as the chief bulwarks of the aristocratieal part of the sys¬ 
tem, our author considers as balanced by the . power of testamen¬ 
tary disposition, and by the principles of succession adopted in 
respect of personal property, wjucb, regard .being had, to the 
great superiority in value of the latter over tlie whole amount, of 
the landed interest of die country, would turn the scale too much 
in favour of the democracy, if not itself counterpoised by. our 
commercial monopolies and colonial establishments! 

We shall not follow our author in h& minute, and somewhat 
tedious classification of what he - styles our Privileged, Orders of 
Society, honestly Confessing, that we do not very dearly compre¬ 
hend the principles on which it rests, appearing (as it does) to 
exclude the great qualification of mere positive wealth, although 
outweighing every other in the composition of what must now be 
denominated the actual aristocracy of Great Britain. We, in like 
manner, pass hastily over wHat is said, in tlie two uext sections, 
of the influence,’direct and indirect, of the crown, and of the 
respective, dispositions of the several constituent parts of die 
English nation. As to the first, M. Rey adopts the opinions of 
those statesmen and politicians who have so long concurred in 
representing our actdal government as founded “ sur le system? 
le plus affreux de corruptionand, in pis ^reflections on the lalter 
subject, Jie combats the “ too general prejudice” whfcli repre¬ 
sents, the English aristocracy as friendly to the cause of national 
freedom, in consequence of its having been sometimes scon dinted 
with the mass of the people, in opposition to die encroachments 
of the crown. On the contrary, he contends, thatthemere idea 
of such a,, re^lt*mvoj|ves a palpable ^contradiction—that the 
privileged classes* whatever may be their causey ofdisagreement 
among themselves,Canno%j3ut be animated by,one‘icoiiimon idle* 
r#st in support .of ; jj®rA'’prwlcges—that the safeguard of our 
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liberties lias hitherto consisted, not in the combination of mutual 
efforts, but iu the utter incompatibility of different interests-—that 
there selfishness, in short, is at the loot of the fabric— 7 a selfish- 
ness which, in theSe latter days', has advanced to a point of utter 
political demoralization, whereiirthe downftdl of the edifice, at 11 a 
very distant period, add by no very gradual means, may be pretty 
securely predicted,—To,;/U Frenchman, writing on the affairs of 
the English nation, such anticipations ure, to say the least of 
tlteui, very allowable. We accept them rather as wholesome 
warnings than alarm® g predictions, and gladly turn to those of 
his pages from which we are able to derive useful suggestions for 
the amendment of our still existing, and, we fondly.hope, not yet 
to be subverted establishments. ‘"J . 1 

Whatever degree of importance may*be attached to these pro¬ 
phetic denunciations, it is impossible not to admit the full force 
of the remark respectingthe peculiar characteristics of our 
national legislation—that there is no where to be seen more 
clearly manifested the defect arising from the want of unity, both 
iu the general system, and in the different parts of each particular 
branch. • ’ 


<c On dirail vraiment, qu’en Angleterre tout auteur d’une loi prerul a 
tache de ne'rien faire de complet tii d’homog&ne, et qu’il laissc expres dcs 
lacunes et des equivoques, ou qu’il rapproche exprfcs des contradictions, 
• comrae un piege tendu k sea adversaires, afin de detruire plus tard ce 
qu’il a &te oblige do bur ceder, 11 seiribie, en v6rit6, quo de tels legis- 
Iateurs tretnblent de voir, tarir trop vite les. sources de dissention entre 
leurs concitoyenB.” , 

4 to 

Add to this, the vast accumulation of our laws; their spirit of 
vague generalization (espeeiallIjjin respect Of political offences)^ 
their liability to continual alteration, by means of judicial deci¬ 
sions ; their inconsistency, evidenced by the!nartificial distinctions 
between various descriptions'of crime and misdemeanour; their 
contradictions, arising from the-want of frequent revision; tlieir 
blind subjugation to the dominion of precedent; the narrowness 
of view exemplified in their too frequent departure from the ex¬ 
cellent ol^maxim, “ ubi eadem est ratio, idem sit jus ;** the bar¬ 
barism of legal fictions; the absurdities in the? title and frame 
work of many of our most influential statutes; and the want of 
a .sufficiently formal and -solemn promulgation of the acts of the 
'legislature^pijmena^.and; imperfections are 
pointed out with an jma|iaring hand, and in a manner pot to be 
treated as frivolous or chjmerical, however much, gn some of the 
'•JpSW *■* se^rib^ tnWcariliure iiiay kjfaear, to btir 

habits of tn|$king, dispirdport&ed to the actual extent of tlte evil 
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Tn adverting to the present state of the English bar, M. Rey 
finds hitnsqlf compelled to dissent, as he enures u$ reluctantly, 
from the too favourable Judgment pronounced by one of his 
countrymen* who has observed, •“ que les Etudes des l£gistcs 
anglais n’etaient point born4es, comme eu France, auxmati^res 
civiles et crimineltes, et qu’ils fitaient verses dans la science du 
droit des gens et de lalutte politique^ 

(< Je suis facli^/’proceeds our author, rf d'etre oblige de combattrc 
title telle assertion, mats je dois, avant tout, servir la verity, et pour qyi- 
conque a observe sur les lieux il est impossible W tie pa? Ctre conduit a 
une proposition tout-a-fait contraire j car nuilc "part les legistes nc sont 
plus asservis .au joug (Tune senile pratique, et jiulle part, sauf un petit 
noinbre d’exceptions, les principes de cette classe d’bomnies nc sont 
inoins liberaux, dans le vrai sens de cc mot/’ 

For ourselves, vve do not presume to arbitrate respecting a 
question of so much delicacy., We shall only remark, that M. 
Key appears to us to have considered the point somewhat super¬ 
ficially, when he represents theyyant of a regular system of edu¬ 
cation for our bar as in itself decisive of it; for, whatever maybe 
the expediency of a test morq efficacious than that 6f having as¬ 
sisted at Ascertain number of bad dinners in the hall of an Inn of 
Court, he is candid enough to admit that, even in France, where 
the requisite qualification is a prescribed degree, of proficiency in 
certain preliminary studies, the basis of that very qualification is 
so defective as to render it little, if at all, preferable to our.eating 
system. With us, indeed, the mere formula of an " exercise 1 " is 
all that is left to remind us that it was once necessary, to pass an 
actual examination before admission to the bar. That requisite 
has long since been virtually abrogated, and the sole object of the 
remaining test is to secure, not fire professional competence, but 
the personal respectability of the aspirant, whose probation is 
therefore limited to 4 a certain period of social intercourse with one 
of those learned bodies in whom the privilege of admission is 
vested. It is evident, therefore, that this is a Regulation which 
has nothing to do with the general question of education. The 
mere Ucmse to practise does not cohfer the capacity, which must 
be attained r iit at ^1, by a very different method from that which 
gives ,a degree at the University, Whether a course of f public 
lectures might be beneficially introduced as auxiliary to jpte- 
sent system of private study, combined j with attendance at' the 
•chambers of ati experienced practitioner, is a question of consider¬ 
able esublishmeiftof a 'Col- 

lege for general avenue purposes, seems to offer the fairest op- 
portunity ifiut for melting the’experitnent.* ; ^We 

M* Rtsy tately (i^ which we havesetto, «ktf2tlett/* , l)ii Pec* 
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arq quite ready to concede to Our author that the generality of 
lawyers are too justly obnoxious to the reproach of nar- 
rBvVness of conception, igjlorance of general principles, and “ a * 
frOWard retention of custom,” which, for avight we know, may 
; afford a strong Contrast to the intelligence, disinterestedness, and 
freedom from prejudice* exemplified, as he assures us, by foreign 
Jurists of almost every nation. What he advances is at least 
striking, and we have no dOubt true, as to the general spirit of 
improvement, for which the latter are, now so honourably conspi* 
cuo.us; and, at the Htme time that we believe the prevalence of 
such a spirit ort the continent may, in great measure, be traced to 
the influence of events which have there shaken-the yery founda- 
* tions of society, and from which we acknowledge wdffo; gratitude 
our own happy exemption, we are very far from considering that 
this reflection ought to reconcile us to the sense of our present 
backwardness, or indispose us to the adoption of any measures 
tending to place, ns on the level of general advancement 

In this view of * the case, we t$pnot but think it might prove a 
wholesome lesson to survey ourselves, somewhat attentively, in 
the mirror, which an observing bystander offers to our inspection. 
Taught, by its useful admonition, We learn that a serviteaddiction 
to artificial rules of practice, an instinctive and superstitious dread 
of systematic improvement,-are viCes very generally imputed to 
the English bar, and from which, high as are its just pretensions 
in respect of personal honour, integrity .and ability, it would be a 
difficult task to maintain its exemption. We are further admo¬ 
nished, that the resistance opposed by our judges to almost every * 
measure of a reforming tendency, has been long so conspicuous^ 
as to become proverbial; yet no one imputes this propugnatory 
character to any sordid or interested motives, or fails toua scribe it 
to the defectiveness of our legal education, and the early and rooted 
prejudices which it is apt to engender. A .wise and cautious 
averseness from precipitation is, in most instances at least, only 


f^tionwment de* JEtudes legates dap# l’Etat actual dc la Socfotl in which he presents 
a useful sk etch of the co ufse of lega] stud iesspursued m Italy,.Spain, France, the United 
States of America;.Ehgtand, (Jermnny,imd the Netherlands; concluding with the out- 
Jine of a plan ethtrfacing thewhole |Jtfcy£lppayHa<»f Learning, under the name <*f JSn- 
seignemeni de I}rqit~$ mode of viewing the subject, as it seems to us; too extensive to 
, he of much practical utility. The treatise, however, slight as it is, appeal to deserve 
the attention of any whosintry be disposed to knd their assistance to the fouudalkmof 
u system of prejuratory Jegjal study ia, England. Thu odly place of general education 
In .this country, where any thm| of jthe son (as for as we know), has hitherto been dt- 
tempted, is the Bast India Colfogp at^laHeybury; but tfu? short duration of tinie' 
allotted.to the students of that establishment, preciudetthc possibility of introducing 
^mtrnyih' m like n eompk^ tftNfap*# jufopsudjence, notwithstanding the distin- 
,,#Wt«Nchatters, and the acknowledged learning and hfcjtfity, of botli the former and 
the ptiimt projfej^qr, t 7 ‘ ‘ '' . ■ ‘ ’ 
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the cloak under which this habitual sluggishness of spirit seeks to 
conceal its real features. The love of arbitrary encroachment, so 
strikingly manifested by ,all our supreme courts in their turn, and 
in which the Court of Chancery has taken so signal a lead, is 
probably derivable front the same narrow source. Hence the 
strange annuity ^ separate systems of procedure —(we adopt a 
French expression to denote that part of the judicial structure 
which has no precise correlative term in our own language—) 
founded, -not on any general rules of Jaw,but oil the orderr oi the 
several judges, and always liable torevocation by the same abs'o- 
lute authority when in the hands of their successors. Hence, 
also, the exercise of a power not unfrequently assumed, although 
more liableto be brought iuto question than the former, of impo¬ 
sing and regulating fees of office—a mode of direct taxation, 
without the intervention of parliament, to Which the legislature 
itself, in a recent instance, appears to have given a somewhat in¬ 
considerate sanction. The power of commuting punishments 
virtually, and in some cases expressly,reposed yi the judges; and 
the; uncertainty of precedents , which form the principal basis of 
English legislation; may be represented as contributing, in no 
small degree, to swell this arbitrary authority, and to excite, in 
some instances, we mean particularly in cases of unpolitical 
nature, suspicions derogatory from the high notions of perfect im¬ 
partiality and integrity which we are proud to associate with the 
name and office of an English judge. 

We here take our leave of this introductory portion of the 
Treatise before us, and follow our author to that division of his * 
labours in which he treats, of the judicial establishments of his 
native country. . , 

Beyond all question, the actual system of judicial organization 
in France—(we adopt the term used, by our author—) presents 
an aspect of simplicity, regularity, and apparent convenience and 
suitableness to the ends of justice, with which the heterogeneous 
assemblage of edifices, constituting die boasted temple of English 
judicature, cannot, without great disadvantage, be placed in com¬ 
parison. With all the necessary superiority, however, of* a 
modern system of simultaneous creation* over an qld piece of 
patchwork, the slow and irregular birth of centuries, there are 
tew persons, we believe, so little impressed with thes reverence 
to antiquity, and with the sanctity' of anhe r °ditary establish- 
^pient, as todream, at’this time of "day, of proposing to Englishmen 
.the substitution *bfa foreign code by \\%yofpracikal improve- 
jnenh But,mptas we are to associate the present French system 
of legislation with the notion of a precedent Subversion of all ex¬ 
isting establishments, and the erection of an entirely, new eclifice 
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piilhe denudedsurface, nothing; pan, ip fact, bo more erroneous 
then .such a persuasion. Undoubtedly, .the .'French Revolution, 
’ bythe extensiveness of the chaise jybicii. it wrought ,in the whole 
framework of civil-society ,by its.tending tp obliterate all ^collec¬ 
tions of the past,, and to emancipate the, understanding from the 
trammels of habit, presented facilities to the enterprising spirit of 
philosophical legislation, (pir which we, as Englishmen, make no 
scruple to eonfes$, that we>ho uld be extremelyunwilling to pay a 
, price ait all proportioned to that which it has cost our neighbours. 
But, with all the advantages which they possessed, the legislators 
of tlie National Assembly did not the less regard the stiU remaining 
institutions of the old.monarchy as the basis of their new edifice. 
The rage displayed by some heated enthusiasts, in niispyinstances 
too successfully executed, for rooting out and .abolishing, was 
kept in check by the salutary zeal of die more wise aud able part 
of the community, in amending and consolidating whatever it was 
useful or practicable to preserve* 

“ The law of the 54th of Angu^ll790, M our author observes, ** may 
be regarded as the production of an entire new system, which later 
enactments only enlarged and developed down to the period pf the esta¬ 
blishment of the Consular government, under which commenced a revo¬ 
lution of a quite contrary tendency. By this fundamental law, the 
Constituent Assembly overturned, first, the whole scaffolding of different 
jurisdictions erected amidst the conflict of private interests without any 
design of supplying the wants of the people. The French nation, re¬ 
cognising no longer any privileged classes, could no longer admit the 
existence of seignorial courts, or those of peculiar jurisdiction. The 
clergy, forming no longer a separate order of the community, and re¬ 
duced to the mere exercise of. their spiritual functions, could no longer 
be left amenable to a distinct ecclesiastical tribunal, in matters of a 


temporal nature. The Constituent Assembly restored also to its true 
destination the judicial order in general, by separating it entirely from 
the legislative and administrative powers of the stptq. It suppressed the 
venality of judicial appointments j provided the substitution of fixed 
salaries f6r the fees^ previously payable to the judges ; decreed the adop¬ 
tion of juries, but in criminal cases, only j established the principle pf the 
iivAinovability of causes of action from their appropriate jurisdiction; 
ami, fiiudly, restored to the publietbe right of nominating its magistrates, 
.with tlje single restriction which rendered them ineligible except from 
among the anrient judges or persons of the profession of the law/' 

Such were the general expositions which influenced theentire 
system. The severaldegrees of; its organilatioti were arranged^' 
in a manner very little (iitfereutfromthat now imuse. * %' 

^ heed npt, ; hpwev^behe $»*■ mi pot detailsofriiis 

.cbfejfatpdi constitutibn,which j&plati*ed isi thework ‘ ’ 

befpre; us, 'abjd afford some topics 0/ interesting comparison with. 
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the provisions the Jmpenal Coife, and the organization of the 

courts as at present eka Wished. The law of the 24th of August, 
1790, was followed by several supplementary ordinances, amongst 
which that oftfte Oth and 7th ofSeptember is chiefly remarkable 
for die transfereUce to tho ordinary district tribunals of the juris¬ 
diction relating , to indirect taxes, the mint, the department of 
waters and forests, and that of the roads, which was previously 
exercised by so many separate courts of peculiar judicature. * 
The same law gave rise to a new branch of what is termed by 
our author exceptional jurisdiction —that which is now know n 
under the tpune of contentieux adntinistratif —of which more, pre¬ 
sently. .The law of the 19th of October contained the embryo 
conceptions^, a public accuser, with functions corresponding to 
those of thl ancient procureurs du lloi. That of the 1st of 
December created one general Court of Cassation for the entire 
kingdom, supplying* in certain < respects the place t of the Great 
Council {Grand Comeil) of the monarchy. This celebrated 
tribunal was empowered f chieflyi|o annul {career} judgments of 
thellribunals of last resort for violation of certain essential forms 
of procedurf , and for direct contravention of the letter of the law*. 
It was invested with other important branches of jurisdiction, 
which it is needless now to enumerate—-but its power in all such ' 
cases was restricted to the mere right of annulling the judgment 
pronounced, and remitting the case to one of the tribunals already 
invested with appellate jurisdiction; different in this respect from 
the Great Council, which took to itself the entire jurisdiction 
over pauses once brought within the reach of its authority. 

The system of Criminal Jurisprudence was of equally slow 
growth, and built, in like manner, on many successive ordinances 
of occasional introduction. But the remainder of the space which 
we can allot to the subject of the judicial institutions of our 
neighbours, will be better occupied bya short sketch of their 
actual organization than in any further attempt to trace their 
historical progress. The survey taken by oifr author is so well 
arranged and perspicuous, as Jo admit of sfo easy and brief, ana¬ 
lysis. We alkali coniine our aftentionatpreseht to the Civil 
Department ;» - 'J \ • . • * ‘ . 

I. The (joints .of Arbitration constitute the only authorized 
tribunal in matters of partnership. In all other, but certain ex¬ 
cepted cases, the disputants are at liberty to havetecothrae to its 
anmmary j udgment, axtd the chief feature of its jurisdictiou is the 
yperemptdty exclusion ofall but the parties themselves and tlieir 
judges, by wlfom oiity all nectsssary acts are ^prepared, without 
the iutervhn&oii of either clerks, registrars^ officers of the minid&re 
Hump, or attornies. y %; 
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. II. The j/jffes de paix may be considered under three distinct 
characters ;—Jirst, as composing the bureau de conciliation, insti¬ 
tuted by the law of 179p» already noticed; secondly, as a tribunal 
without appeal » for all causes below die value of 50 francs; and; 
lastly, subject to appeal, for ah causes of a personal nature from 
50 to 100 francs, and without limitation as td value formatters 
of rural concernment, relating, to houses and farms, or to disputes 
"between masters and servants or labourer^ : Ija aid of the pro¬ 
ceedings before Uiis tribunal, the intervention of an attorney is 
permitted, but not rendered compulsory. , 

III. The name of die tribunaux de commerce sufficiently be¬ 
speaks the subject of their jurisdiction. The attendance of pro- 

Jcssional attornies (avouds) is here forbidden; but tuj&^aw admits 
die substitution of an agent by special procuration. l 

IV. The tribunaux de premiere instance constitute, first, a court 
of appeal fropi the decisions of the juges de paix ; secondly, an 
original court, without appeal, for all causes of a personal nature 
under 1000 francsand, thirdly,s?i/yecf to appeal, for all real 
causes under the value of fifty francs per annum. The minis¬ 
terial attendance of a public functionary—the procure #£ du rot — 
is requisite before this tribunal,, and his active intervention is 
made indispensable in all cases effecting the public peace, public 
property or establishments, charities, wardship, parentage, die 
rights of femes-covert and of absent parties, and those termed 
prises a par tie, and Declaratoires sur incompetence. N o cause 
can be brought into this court without the intervention of an 
avout; 

V* The cours royales may be shortly described as the tribunal 
of appeal from the courts of first instance, in all cases in which 
an appeal from those courts is permitted. The chief public 
functionary, is the procureur general, and the attornies (avoids) 
permitted to practise are ; of a distinct class, and limited as to 
number. . „ . ‘ 

VI. Eyeryarrondissement possesses its cour royaleaml tribunal 
de premiere instance; and in some of tbpae districts, according to 
their relative importance, the courts are divided into several 
chambers.*. That of Paris alone possesses seven of the latter, and 
six of the former class* But there js offiy one Court of Cassation 
for die entire kingdom? .the functions of which are not merely' 
such as are incidentto other courts of appellate jurisdiction; 
embrace a species of regulating and control* ling authority ovet** 
the forms and ordinances Of inferior tribunals, which cannot hut' 
;^avp a very beneficial operation iu preserving unifofmitv of prac- 
J® te^upromc die garde m sfeaux, 

ts minister of; justice, has thd$%)4of in certain cases,; 
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the ministhe public is, exercised, as’in the'cours roi/ales, by a pro - 
cureur general, with a ccrtainnumber of 1 substitutes, known by 
the name of apocats genet mix, and the duties of the avoue are 
sunk in those df 4he avocat ; who ‘alone is authorized not only to 
plead, but to prepare the proceedings. 

The system of'J.adicial organization, thus rapidly sketched, 
forms a part of the , code of procedure civile ; a most important 
division of the eh$r$ system of, modern jurisprudence, to which 
M. Meyer (Esprit, See. des institutions Judiciaires, introd. p. 
xxxii.) assigns, perhaps, not tOo high a rank when he places it, 
in ’point oi public utility, as u bien audessus de la legislation 
civile, commerciale ou penalesince ail men are more or less 
liable to ^ ^involved in litigation, or to be compelled to seek 
redress of injuries at the hands of criminal justice, and the system 
of procedure can be varied by no agreement between the parties, 
and avoided by ho artifice on the part of an unwilling litigant. 

To return to the author whose work we now profess to exa¬ 
mine, and who, having despatched that part of bis subject which 
relates to the ** organization ” of the judicial system, goes on in 
like mauner to trace the history b f 4 * proceduref strictly so called, 
and concludes with an analysis of its existing condition. To this 
last division, we purpose at present to confine ourselves, and to 
that branch which relates to civil proceedings only ; believing it 
to be, of all subjects of comparative jurisprudence, that which is 
most deserving the attentive consideration of our legislature. 

I. The plan of procedure before the juges de paix is of the 
most pimple nature. The summons, or citation, indicates briefly 
the object of the suit, the judge who is to have cognisance of it, 
and the time of appearance, which admits the interval of only 
one entire-day, and may be even abridged at the discretion of the 
court. ^Parties a’re also at liberty to appear voluntarily without 
citation. They are required to appear ui person or by attorney 
specially constituted, and no written defence is permitted. Judg¬ 
ment is !«^§itbttnced immediately, or at the next sitting of die 
court; and where the judgment is merely interlocutory, die cause 
must be determined within four months ensuing, on paiu of abate¬ 
ment# which, if occasioned by the default of the jud«ffe, subjects 
him to the payment of-damages. When witnesses are ‘tp be 
examined, the examination must, take place in the presence; of the 
who only require the judge to put particular questions. 
^ • II.' Before the Inhunpux de commerce the course of proceeding 
{W also extremely bitoplj^Pdi^rtng only in some format respects 
from ihat already detailed. - When any ( feet# are: referred to 
arbitrator# dr accountants,&c,; (experts,) Ydk examination takes 
plabh out pt court#^nCthe Nipdrt k madein writing. 
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HI. Before the j '/h$w«tfwx de prept&tre instance, the' form of 
procedure differs according as the subject is of a summary, or 
ordinary description; Of the first class are—1st. Appeals from 
, the juget de paix. 2. Demands of a, personal nature to any 
: amount, where a title fa shown and is not disputed . 3. Demands 
to the amount of 1000 francs, where no title" is. produced. 4. 
Those which are in their nature provisional, or r^quiring dispatch. 
5. Those which relate to the payment of Iod|ijnjfs, &c. and arrears 
o£ rent; in all Which'cases the citation *or summons must allow 
eight days for appearance, (subject to be red need at the discretion 
of the judge), and judgment is required to be pronounced with 
the least possible delay on the mere production of notice by die 
. attorney of one party to the attorney of the other pSty to attend 
at the hearing. 

Under the head of ordinary jurisdiction are comprehended all 
matters not included in the above denomination—all suits relating 
to real (or immoveable) property, and all those relating to per-, 
sonal property exceeding the amount above indicated, where 
cither no title is shown, or a title, being produced, is disputed. 
In dll these cases, the first process*, which is made absolutely "iiv> 
dispensable, is that termed citation en conciliation , which takes 
place before th ejuge de pah, and is Reported to be productive of 
era tensive benefit in the country and in small towns, but to be of 
little service in'great cities, “ where the immediate presence of 
the attornies (avou6s) tends to paralyse its effect, and where the 
jages de pair possess little influence over the suitors.” Next 
follows the assignation (a term corresponding to citation in former 
cases) which admits, in like manner as the citation, of eight days 
only for appearance where the defendant resides in the same 
commune, but is enlarged, in certain proportions, according to 
the distance, where he resides out of that district, or in a foreign 
country. The next provision (Iiv. ii, tit. ,$.)• is that which im¬ 
poses on parties litigant the obligation of conductiug fiicir cause 
by attorney, and which authorizes* the defendant tS&it in his 
apswer, and the plaintiff his replication, in .writing, before ap¬ 
pearance; UA provision which M. Key denounces as “the great 
source of dustratory proceedings, of the multiplication of useless 
papers, and, generally, of the undue influence of, lawyers.” A 
part of these inconveniences the legislature appears to have fpre^ 
seen and attempted to obviate, by permitting the more diligent 
party to proceed for want of replication within the time' p#| : 
oenbed, and authoi^ingothe other to proceed efen without rep& I 

f '* persiii^up; ; |towey#, ; . 'of '^hich.it seems the attomies ‘ 
^auce';a^£ar'|oO, dext«it%Sevef to jfufier fiiehr clientk jttfmap 

regulates the mbdo of commonici 
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tion lo the ministfre public,^ in cdfses requiring its intervention; 
and the fifth, which prescribe sdietiraes and modes of hearing, 

“ consecrates- the priufiple 'of pubUcity, which has always pre¬ 
vailed in l<ratJ£e, in all civil matters, exceptincases of offences 
against public decency,** , , > 

. Such is the ordinary courseof proceeding ip matters of a sim¬ 
ple description; but we must not pass, over this part of the sub¬ 
ject without stepping back, to notice our author’s observation 
that, although the present , code has cut off many of the super¬ 
fluous formalities of the ancient practice, it is impossible not to 
perceive tjuit the system, obnoxious to censure as it was, still 
remains fundamentally the same. [The attomies, it seems* were 
at first greatly alarmed at the reduction threatened to be made in 
their profits:; 

“ and I perfectly recollect,” says, M. Rey, “ the lamentations which part 
of them uttered op that account j but they soon re-assured themselves, 
for they saw that the root of tbe evil was uncut, and that there yet re¬ 
mained a rich mine to be worked by them.* • 

“ In the first place, that regulation alone which obliges the parties, 
evch'ln matters of a summary nature, to be represented by an attorney, 
would be sufficient t.6 overthrow every obstacle to the spirit .of chicane. 
When parties appear in person before the judge,f a thousand means pre¬ 
sent themselves to him for either making them renounce ill-founded pre¬ 
tensions, or bringing them to arbitration or compromise, or arriving in 
every instance at tbe true st&te of-the case, which there is often no pos¬ 
sibility of attaining except from the mouth of the parties interested. 
-Finally, a single word from either of the parties may frequently prove a 
saving of interminable delays as well as of misunderstandings and wilful 
mistakes innumerable, by reason of. which, process is now heaped upon 
process, and every successive attempt to explain only serves to make the 
case darker. , 

“ Another regulation, which adds to the evil, is that which limits, the 
number of attorneys permitted to practise before each tribunal whence 

- u .-:_i..—---'' 

* We ta ejpg mttd' with the following extract from a letter addressed to Mr. Hum¬ 
phreys by ,i|pb-Comte Simeon, Fair de France, in amwerto some important queries, 
proposed, by me former gentleman on the subject ofthe present state of French juris¬ 
prudence. ' *< , . \ ’ 

u Le Code de Procedure Civile a refondu 1’ordonnance de Louis XIl£. de ju&fefV- et „ 
I’a atnehor^e cnquelqoea points; wais eo d’autwa on a donn<§ & tout le royaume ia pjro- 
c^dure que I’on $mvait a Paris, ftitous tea abas de forme que les procitceurs de^oette 
vjiley avoient introduits: on a pm les usages poor regie. Ceux do plusieurs pro¬ 
vinces etaienf phis rimples^t mains dispeudieuL Cfcpendsnt, qaoiqn’ohrihtlde ohere- 
i’ Fhri%«t qae les erupibh d'avonbs .y soient 6lev6s £ on prix es^dipfA; orison de 

f 0 t f* ^ a #*»•**.) 

t, Sce.on this Vhky' of rite personal oppemmee if pfcrties, Mr. Bids* 

ersteth’s evidence before the Chancery ContBMsridnew. , 
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it arises ‘ that the attorneys are always-able to league together for the 
maintenance of any particular abuse; and the judges themselves, who 
might to a certain extent check these abuses, are for the most part edu¬ 
cated in the spirit of the profession, and are thus either, blind to the ex¬ 
istence of them, or without a wish to destroy them, and so the evil re- 

* mains without a remedy.”—Tom. i. p. 280. 

Much of the above is so applicable to the state of affairs in 
other countries besides France, that it is unnecessary to point out 
obvious resemblances; but the instances of abuse stated to exist 
in'respect of office copies of certain proceedings are still more 
familiar to those who are versed in the evidence attached to the 
Report of the Chancery Commissioners, * 

To return to the Code, or rather to M, Rey’s Analysis of it. 

Certain cases there are which demand further previous pro¬ 
ceedings besides those in ordinary use; such as, where the court 

• thinks it necessary to remit a cause to be deliberated on the re¬ 
port of a judge to whom it has been referred by the decree; or 
where the cause, from its complexity, being deemed unfit to be 
determined either on simple pleadings or on Deliberation, recourse 
is had by order of tbo court to what is called Instruction par ferit 
—improperly so, however; since, as.we have seen; all the pro¬ 
ceedings before these tribunals are necessarily in writing, and all 
here meant is, that the court in this particular class of cases calls 
for “ more papers.” In this place, also, the Code ('Tit. 6.) is 
very eloquent, much after the fashion of some of our Orders in 
Chancery, in its charge to the solicitors not to encumber the pro¬ 
ceedings with " their repetitions or needless tautologiesand the 
caution, if M. Rev represents the case truly, appears to'have 
been attended to with equal deference in both instances. 

We find„ourselves no less at heme in the next branch of the 
subject, as to which we shall use our author’s own words. 

“ Title 7. contains many very sage dispositions, as well respecting the 
drawing-np of decrees , (redaction des jugemens) and the regularity and 
precision of their contents, as concerning the regulation of costs, and the 
responsibility of solicitors (avou&s) and officers of the court (buissiers) 
who may have exceeded the bounds of their duty. JBut in practice they 
entirely. elud$ the intention of the taw m far as respects the drawing-up of 
decrees ; for instead of. a mere Summary exposition of the points of law 
and of fact on which the decision tests, it has become usual to insert 
nearly the whole of the pleadings , of which the bulk, as we bate already 
seen, is So greatly disproportioned to the true ends of justice.’'—p. 286i ^: £ 

, / Title 8. treats oljudgments by default; and it appears to us##, 
provide very suitably for such cases, though the author states that w 
its:regulations lie open to much abuse, and observes,««it is much 
t<^be regretted that the judges are not placed under the formal 
obligation of condemning every pleader or every solicitor who 
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makes default without absolute necessity 287. We do 
not profess to know by experience how these things are managed 
in trance, but we believe that if such a regulation as that last 
indicated to be widely enforced in this country, it would 
soon put an endi to that ubiquity by the courtesy among English 
barristers, which, however convenient and profitable to themselves, 
is the most injurious to the public, and the most discreditable to 
the character of the profession, of any privilege ever assumed by 
the leading members of that important body. 

We pass over tfos, several provisions of the Code -Which are 
merely accessory Opfhcidental to the preceding, and are contained 
in the remaining titles of the Second book, and come to the third 
and fourth books, which treat of the divers modes of attacking 
judgments already delivered. 

The first of these modes is that of appeal, with respect to 
which the Code has adopted the rules introduced by the law of 
1790, restricting the time for appealing to j three months from the 
judgment, and prohibiting the exercise of the "privilege until the 
lapse of one entire week from the same period. These bounds 
appear wise and reasonable. • 

The extraordinary methods by which judgments may be im- 
pcachecl are threc-*-the tierce-opposition ; the requite civile ; and 
the prise a partie . 

I. The first of these terms is used to siguify the right reserved 
to third persons, having an interest irj the subject-matter in dis¬ 
pute, and who have not been made parties to the proceeding; and 
it strjkes us that this provision of the Code might afford an useful 
suggestion for the modification of our rigid and inconvenient rule 
of equity, which requires all persons having ah interest to be ac¬ 
tually before the court at the hearing. The tierce-opposition 
would probably not be resorted to in one case out of a hundred 
of those in which more or less injury is sustained in consequence 
of the present system. 

II. Top hequete civile takes effect in several cases specified by 

the Code, (Liv. IV. Tit., 2.), as falsification,fraud, the subsequent 
discovery of written evidence, and the like, where no direct appeal 
is admissible; something in the nature of a new trial law, or a 
bill of review in equity; as to which last, we may be allowed just 
tp, repark in this place, that our present rules of practice are 
Very vague aud defective, and might be considerably amended by 
^comparison with this part of the Code. < , < 

Til, The prhS. a pa.r$e is a form of proceeding directed against 
the judge in person, arni is admissible 1st, where (i fraude, dot, 
ouponcussioh** (we really*do not know how-to put these distinc- 
. lions by corresponding terms in our language,} is imputed to 
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the judge, “ soil dans le cour$ de tinstructiqn , soil lors des juge- 
‘ mens ’ 2dly, in some cases, of special enactment. 3dly, where 
the law declaics the judge responsible on pain of dotnmages et 
inierks. And, 4thly, where thfere is a denial of justice—which 
denial of justice is defined to be 

“ lorsque les juges refusent de r6pondre aux enqu&tes, ou negligent de 
juger les affaires en 6tat et en'tour d’etre jugeesj” s 

v ' ■ 4 ^ ‘ * t \ 

And, again, the Code Civil (Titre Preliminaire/Art, 4.) contains 
the following provision: 

" Le juge qui refusers de juger, sous pretexte d^Heuce, d^lobscnrite, 
ou de l’insuffisance de la loi, pourra &tre poursuivi coinmc coupahlc dc 
deni de justice*’* 

It would be impertinent in us to inquire whether to any, or if 
any, to which of our English judges, past or present, such a form 
of proceeding as this might, in any, and what instances, have been 
found applicable; and it may well be questioned whether, not¬ 
withstanding a fefr-occasional cases of exception, the , check of 
public opinion does not, with a judicial system like ours, where 
the personal respectability of the judges is proportioned to the 
smallness of their number and the liberal amount of their sala¬ 
ries, afford a sufficient general security for good conduct, without 
having recourse to provisions which, by the very’ supposition of 
gross wilful'error, must tend tp diminish the reverence now at¬ 
tached to their station and character. 

The different modes of execution of judgments contained in the 
fifth book, of the Code, and which are no less than seventeen in 
number, are passed over by our author in the form of a mere 
catalogue, except as to three of those principally in use, ’which 
afford room for useful observation. I. The saisie-cxecntion —that 
is to say, possession taken by a creditor of the nroveable effects of 
hi$ debto.r for the purpose of satisfying his claim out of the pro¬ 
ceeds of sale. The law, with humane foresight worthy of the 
improved spirit of the age, exempts from the operation of this 
process* 1st, the clothes actually worn by the debtor, together 

* We find some doubts intimated as to the expediency of these and other lit? in¬ 
stances of jealous precaution in the provisions of the French code to secure the faithful 
discharge of the judicial (unctions, in the work already quoted, 41 De l’Adroinislrutiun 
de la Justice,” &c., where the author'observes, “ La commission d’un juge, le» t leUKs 
d’institution d’ un magistral, tie shat pas dp brevets d’impunity Mai*, d’un autre w, 
les prises a partie, les actions en forfeiture, peuvent pbrter'atteiute a la dignit'6 ip*. 
r.ordiejudictaire, an respect dout Ja loi s’ empress* .^feutotiigr; les passions 
duelles, Pfjfh^ementct la violence• dea patties abiiseront de la bfneiice de la loi, in', 
fetopt ttplmerau detrimeht de c^tix qui ea’spnt lestirganes; peut-btre menie a-t-onpu 
redf|«» ^^Ja < *ysten»e .unis fois ctahti, le» tvibunaiix fussent plus diflicilesa se prbter a 
cdppes .directions. Quotqu’ it eu.soit, I* nw»ssit6 subspte, et la forfeiture r&tc a 
—Tom. ii. p. i 9f. ‘ *• 
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with his bed and those of his children; 2dly, the books necessary 
for carrying oil his trade or profession,- to the amount of 300 
francs in value ? 3dly, his professional instruments or machinery 
to the same amount; 4thlj, the military equipments of military 
persons; 5thly, the necessary tools of artists; fithly, a month’s 
provision in grain and flour for himself and his family; 7th!y, a 
cow, three sheep, or two goats; at die option of the defijor, toge¬ 
ther with straw, forage, &c. necessary for the litter and provender 
of those animals during a similar period. * 

II. The same immobilicre ; (to which is incident the power of 
sale by public auction,) as to which M. Rey observes, that he 
cannot bes\ovv the same praise on die provisions of the Code as . 
with respect, to the former mode of execution— 

“ the formalities being so complicated, and the grounds of avoidance so 
numerous, that this sort of procedure occasions immense expense, and 
gives free scope to the spirit of chicanery, especially where the property 
is small, the cost being the same whatever be the amount'of it.” 

III, The conirainte* par corpp, or imprisonment, which is a 
mode of execution admitted by the law of France only after con¬ 
demnation, and on the supposition of tort f except^ in commercial 
cases, where it is used without restriction. 

In entering on our examination of the second volume, which is 
appropriated to the judicial institutions of England, we have first 
to remark the very limited number of authorities which M. Rey 
avows himself to have used, and which consist ahnpst exclusively 
of Blackstone’s Commentaries, and the excellent edition, by 
Tomlins, of Jacob’s, Law Dictionary; in addition to which he 
appears to have read, with great attention, a treatise by Mr. Eli¬ 
sor, “ on the Defects of the Law,” together with the more recent 
work of Mr. Miller,*' on the Civil Law of England;” but to 
these last be very properly refers rather by way of illustration 
than of authority. t His two principal guides, however, are pro¬ 
bably the very best he could have consulted, especially with the 
corrective applied by BenUiain to some of the specious deduc¬ 
tions of our great commentator; and it is consequently the less 
surprising that, although a foreigner, he should have fallen into 
so few inaccuracies of statement, and apparently into nane of any 
considerable importance. . 

The first, or preliminary chapter professes to give the reader a 
general idea ** du personnel dc 1’organisation judiciaire en Ait- 
gleterre, depuis 1’invaskm des Anglo-Saxons ”—a survey through 
, which we by no means think it necessary to follow out author, 
since flip fsictsfit records are merely those which are to be found 
narrated in every elementary treatise. Not so his observations as 
to that great and most difficult problem in English jurisprudence 
* vol. n. no. m. . K 
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-—the necessity/or rather the expediency, ©f our system of dis¬ 
tinct equitable interference. Of such paramount interest do we, 
indeed, consider this part of the subject, that wc shall not apolo¬ 
gize for the length of quotation requisite to exhibit the views en¬ 
tertained by an intelligent foreigner respecting it. 

“ We Cannot positively'ascert ain at wiiat period this notion of a dis¬ 
tinct donUhion of law and equity came to be first established; but it is 
clear that the Court of Chancery derives from if In great measure its 
orjgin, and that its appellation of a Court of Equity is to be ascribed to 
it. Its jurisdiction, however/is not confined to cases where this conflict 
of powers exists; it extends to all those in which no remedy by common 
law is discoverable; insomuch that the mere silence of law constitutes a 
sufficient ground of competence for a Court of Equity.- This double 
source of attributable functions alone, involves the general system in much 
arbitrary confusion; -but' what adds to it considerably is, that for some 
time past these two principal branches of jurisdiction have, to a certain 
extent, changed sides in the order of march; so that on one side the 
Courts of Common Law have taken upon themselves to adopt rules of 
equity; and on the-'other, the Court of Chancery has bound itself by as 
strict an adherence to precedent as the most rigid rules of law can en¬ 
force. And hence we see how factitious, is the distinction itself, and 
that equfty is hilt an useless and embarrassing superfetation, fit only to 
occasion a conflict and confusion, of jurisdictions every way hurtful to 
the real interests of the suitors. 

“ Notwithstanding the evidently usurping origin of the Court of 
Chancery; notwithstanding its radical defects of organization, and its 
heterogeneous and inconsistent character, there are nevertheless many 
persons in England who think favourably of it as an institution. Their 
principal argument in support of it is, that the separation of equitable 
jurisdiction from that of strict law, serves to confine the ordinary judges 
within the bounds of law; and"some even go the length of pronouncing 
it in this respect, an admirable contrivance. - It seems to me that this is a 
notion which may easily be confuted. 

“ First, it is directly contrary to fact j for we have already seen that 
the common-law judges are not the less prone to interpret the law in the 
sense that is most agreeable to .them, and even to violate, it in case of 
need, without the smallest compunction. The strict observance of law, 
which they are supposed to maintain, is little more than a name as it 
respects matters of real importance; While it operates substantially only 
in favour of wretched subtilties adhered to by lawyers, not on account 
of any real dislike of an arbitrary system, but because they believe them 
to be the surest foundation of their profits and influence. 

4< Secondly, supposing it fit to entrust any judges whatever With a 
combination of legislative and judicial authority, by leaving certain 
matter^^af the pale of direct legislation, Which is the case with an In- 
fiu^™jpber of what are called equitable subjects, it would be far better • 
|J||jjpro monstrous a power were lodged in the hands of the ordinary 
pilgcs; because, on one hand, the principles of common law would 
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always have more or less influence in *tbe decision of unforeseen cases, 
which would serve as a sort of counterpoise} and because, on the other 
hand, there woukl no longer be §een under itbe same government two 
opposite systems of judicature, incessantly at war with each other, di¬ 
viding the world of lawyers into distinct hostile nations, and causing the 
adoption of separate weights and measures in the administration of jus¬ 
tice. # 

“ But, thirdly, a still greater evil, if possible, is, that this system tends 
to consolidate the most pernicious confusion of powers—that of the legis¬ 
lative and judicial functions. Over and above the danger which results 
from it in a political sense, this confusion is also subversive of every idea of 
true distribytive justice j for there can he no security whatever for pri¬ 
vate rights if the* judge has no prescribed rule to follow, but is left at 
liberty to make the law which is to serve as the guide of his decision, in¬ 
stead of being restricted to the application of a law already known, and 
of force superior to his authority. 

M Lastly $ the existence of a jurisdiction which has the power of thus 
making laws on the spun of every occasion, necessarily tends to render 
the true legislative authority indifferent to the imperfections of law, at 
the same time that it checks all desire of reducing the mass of legisla¬ 
tion to a rational system, and one accommodated to the general wants of 
society.’'—tom. ii. pp. 18—21. • 

i 

It is not easy even for English lawyers to keep clear from all 
exaggeration in exposing the merits or demerits of a system so 
entirely anomalous as that to which we now advert; and we are 
the less disposed to censure a foreign jurist for having somewhat 
(in our judgment) overstated the absurdities which he means to 
display. This, if an error in him, is the more excusable, as some 
of out* own text-writers who are most disposed to panegyrize the 
general institution of a separate equity, fall into the same error 
themselves; probably from the great difficulty of assigning any 
definite limits to. this extraordinary jurisdiction. Even Lord 
Redcsdale, in his recent pamphlet on the Chancery Commission, 
employs (seemingly without being aware of the tendency of his 
own arguments) language hardly less strong than that of M. Key, 
in the passage we have just cited. The truth seems, however, to 
be, that few writers, if any, have yet sufficiently adverted to the 
broad line of distinction which exists between two* separate 
branches of equitable jurisdiction as now administered—that, 
namely, in which it officiously interposes its usurped authority to 
prevent the assertion of strict legal rights; and that in which it 
acts as a mere separate**and independent court for the administra¬ 
tion of trusts; in which latter capacity, by whatever name it may 
be called, we have been always disposed to consider it as funda - 
mentally not merely useful, hut indispensable/ With respect'to 
its restraining functions; there seems to be a growing disposition 

. K 2 
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(in which we do not hesitate to express our concurrence) to view 
its interference in the light of a positive evil. Many late writers 
have entered into the same view of the subject, but few whose 
opinions are entitled to more consideration than that; which Mr. 
Humphreys has recorded in the supplementary chapter inserted 
in the second edition of his work on Real Property.* But we 
must for the present quit a subject* which, properly to discuss, 
would greatly exceed the necessary bounds of this article. 

* The next subject of remark is one of hardly less importance 
than the preceding, and of still greater practical interest; since, 
whatever arguments may be adduced from the danger* of change, 
or from the general inconvenience and partial mischief necessarily 
attendant oil the removal of ancient laud-marks; in favour of the 
continuance of a system vicious in theory, those arguments apply 
with much less force, or rather they have no weight at all, when 
opposed to the exigencies arising from a defective organization of 
justice. The subject to which we now refer, more strikingly ex¬ 
emplifies the force of habit in reconciling the mind to the greatest 
incongruities, than almost any that presents itself to our recollec¬ 
tion in the annals of legislation; and it must appear more pecu¬ 
liarly astonishing to a Frenchman, accustomed to institutions 
founded on the very excess of an opposite principle. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that we are speaking of the concentration of all 
our great courts of justice in one single focus— 

“ a circumstance,” says pur author, “ which has given them immense 
strength, and facilitated the means of swallowing up almost entirely 
every Other jurisdiction, thus occasioning a heavy expense to suitors, 
who are compelled to come from the remotest comers of the kingdom to 
Westminster lipon every occasion of the smallest pecuniary importance. 
It has likewise resulted from the same cause, that the judicial order, re¬ 
presented especially by these supreme courts, has obtained such immense 
consequence in the eyes of the nation, favouring, more and more their 
spirit of encroachment on .the other branches of public administration.” 

Add to this, that London has thus become “ un veritable goujfve 
judiciaire, oh tout le royaume est sans cesse oblige de venir re- 
clamer ses droits.” Hence the decisive superiority of the bar at 
Westminster over their brethren of the satire profession scattered 
thinly over the rest of the kingdom. Every country attorney also 
has his London agent,.and thus is engendered an overwhelming 
interest in favour of the’continuance of an abpsive system, before 
which the judges are obliged to bow, and : by which the members 
of the legislature itself, accustomed as they are for the most part 
to confer the administration of justice and its concerns as a pro- 
- - --—*_______ 

also Mr, Merivalc’s "Letter lo W. Courtenay, JBsq. on the subject of the 
Ciuioery Coauniasioii* - « 
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vince beyond tbe reach of their understanding or habits of thought 
and action, are held in mute awe, if not in passive subjection. 

Another caufce of the multiplicity and complication of springs 
observable in every part of our legal machinery, is the total ab¬ 
sence of method in the system of our separate jurisdictions, occa¬ 
sioning a perpetual reference from one court to another of dif¬ 
ferent questions arising out of the same cause of action—a bandy¬ 
ing about of the'unfortunajte suitors from the court below to the 
court above, and back again to the court below, with an appeal to 
some other tribunal—from law to equity, and from equity again 
back to Ityjv, in repeated and almost everlasting succession—ac¬ 
companied by perpetual disputes about the limits of judicial au¬ 
thority, and fostering the spirit of encroachment by each upon 
each to a degree which really threatens to make us a proverb or 
by-word to the more civilized nations of the continent.* Add to 
these the arbitrary heaping of appeal upon appealnot an action 
or a suit being commenced that is not liable to two or three re¬ 
movals, at least, from a court of inferior to, a* court of superior 
jurisdiction, besides an unlimited power of revision by the same 
tribunal—the yet more arbitrary mixture of original and appellate 
jurisdictions in the same court; and the total absence of that whole¬ 
some corrective so long administered in the neighbouring country 
by their Cour de Cassation. 

There yet remaius another point of comparison between our 
system of judicial organization and that of our neighbours on the 
continent, with respect to which our author assigns to the former a 
very decided preference. By the law of September 1790, already 
referred to, anew branch of separate jurisdiction was erected, and 
still continues to exist, under the appellation of Contentieux* Ad - 
mhiistratij) of the peculiar functions of which it is somewhat re¬ 
markable that we find no very distinct notion presented to us in 
M. Key’s otherwise clear and comprehensive analysis; nor, by refe¬ 
rence to the Code itself, have we been able to obtain any clearer 
lights to illumine our ignorance. We therefore resort to the ex¬ 
pressions which our author himself makes use of in discussing this 
part of his subject; from which, however indistinct, it is possible to 
form a sufficient general conception of that to which they delate. 

€< The National Assembly, struck by the ancient usurpations- of the 
parliaments over the direct functions of the*execntive power, in framing 
day by day new penal rules of administration, went to. the 1 other ex¬ 
treme, and deprived the’ regular judges even -of the indirect participation 

-~-*r-- 1 , / , _ _ . .. . - r -. - - - —-. -. - ----- ^ ■ - ■ ■ ‘ __ 

* M. Key refer! in a note to the late case of Macaulay v. Sbackell, and a more favour¬ 
able one could scarcely have, been selected in illustration *of tills part of the subject. 
We cannot utFord room for stating it, but tbe circumstances will be familiar to our pro¬ 
fessional readers. 
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Which they must necessarily possess in all the transactions of social life, 
by leading back the citizens to a just appreciation of the laws. They 
’ did. not consider that this, indirect participation is inherent in the nature 
of judicial povrer j and, to be consistent, they ought to have abolished 
the power itself j for it may as well be said that the existence of such a 
power disturbs individuals in the exercise of their private relations by 
annulling unjust and illegal acts, as that it would interrupt the course of 
the public administration, by compelling it not to violate the laws of its 
institution, or prejudice the rights of individuals, or those of other 
branches of the same government. Then why have the French legisla¬ 
tors preserved to the ordinary tribunals proceedings relative to the ad¬ 
ministration of indirect contributions, of domains and forest^, &c. which 
they must have apprehended would equally disturb the numerous agents 
of those departments in their respective measures? The only result of 
this exception, or gather of this partial return to true principles, is, that 
notwithstanding the nbany faults of our administration, judicial and civil, 
such as it has existed for the last five-and-thirty years, there has been 
infinitely less of abuse and vexation in these branches of the public ser¬ 
vice $ jvhich so far from being impeded in regard to the utility of their 
operations, have been only rendered supportable by this species of salu¬ 
tary control!.” 

The author goes on to exemplify the difference of our English 
method of proceeding by two instances of recent occurrence; those 
in which the Court of Kiug’s Bench set aside the election of a 
mayor of Huntingdon because the person elected did not fulfil the 
conditions required by the law, and in which the Lord Chancel¬ 
lor, with the assistance of the twelve judges, annulled that of a 
coroner for the county of Salop, on account of informality. 

“ The great advantage,” he continues, “ which results from this sys¬ 
tem «is, that the doctrines and regulations, and even the constitutional 
forms of proceeding, attached to the judicial office, are such as to render 
it comparatively independent of the daily caprice of the agents of power. 
Besides, in England, in France, in the Netherlands,' and in some other 
countries, the publicity of judicial proceedings is a safeguard not to 
be found in the secret administration of our French tribunals. Finally, 
it is in the nature of things that every tribunal instituted for the purpose 
of supporting any particular branch of administration, should identify it¬ 
self with that branch, and thus lose the impartiality which is indispensable 
to the judicial character.”—tom. ii. p.«2 7, &c.. 

The classification of subjects pursued by M. Rey in this divi¬ 
sion of his treatise, is, we believe, original as applied to the system 
of English j urisprudence. We shall leave \t to our learned readers 
to judge of its suitableness and practical utility. Adopting then, 
only by;^siy of subdivision, the arrangement of Black stone, who 
dista^ishe.s our courts of justice into those of general and of 
ki^lipirMidictioa* the present writer announces his principle of 
J *™iburion as being founded on the nature of the subjects falling 
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under the several jurisdictions respectively—thus making his first 
class comprise those members of the judicial body whose pro¬ 
vince is principally to determine questions of fact; his second, 
those which principally decide points of law; and his third, those 
which adjudge at the same time both upon law and upon fact. 
We shall content ourselves with observing, that our only objec¬ 
tion to this classification consists in the very terms which it is 
found necessary to employ in defining it; the distinction between 
the two first classes depending altogether on the more or less of 
law or of fact in the composition of the respective mixtures; while 
the third, if distinguishable at all from the preceding, can only be 
so by reason of the equality of the two ingredients, excluding the 
term principally from its definition; but which equality is neither 
pretended, nor is it consistent with the nature of the subject to 
suppose it admissible. 

In following the arrangement which we have thus ventured to 
criticise, our author’s first subject of examination is as to the form 
and. composition of our English juries, which l.etfds immediately to 
the important question, how far this boasted mode of trial is con¬ 
ducive to the purposes of justice when applied to civil cases. 
M. Meyer, whose reputation as a jurist entitles his opinion to 
great respect, has pronounced strongly against the principle of ad¬ 
mitting it in such cases; and he argues in support of this opinion, 
that a far greater degree of penetration and sagacity is requisite for 
the development of .such complicated facts as those oh which the 
question of civil rights generally rests, than for arriving at .the 
truth^is to the commission of crime; to which he adds, very truly, 
that in point of fact our English mode of proceeding is in great 
measure illusory—the verdict of the jury being always preceded 
by the directions of the judge, and being moreover liable to be 
set aside, and a new trial ordered, whenever it is found to be at 
variance with the directions so given—apian of proceeding which 
is the fruitful source of expense and protracted litigation, and 
which inevitably, tends to the great disparagement of an institu¬ 
tion so irreverently treated. M. Rey, however, is not for altoge- 
tlier rejecting its intervention even in civil cases, but suggests its 
being reserved for appeals—a proposal* to say the least of it, not 
much in unison with our existing principles of legislation. 

Among our English tribunals possessing cognizance alike of 
law and of fact, the Court of Chancery, of course holds a pre¬ 
eminent station. We* have already stated our author’s views on 
the subject erf eqbitable jurisdiction; but its importance is such 
that we cannol neglect any opportunity of recurring to it. After 
a brief historical sketch of the origin and foundation of this court; 
M. Rey thus proceeds:— 

“ I would now go on to speak of its actual competence, but find my- 
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self unable to give more than a slight approximating view of the subject; 
for the'line of demarcation .between the Court 1 of Chancery and the 
courts of ordinary jurisdiction, is so indeterminate, and so marked with 
the subtilties of English law, that jt has been impossible for me to find 
anything precise with respect to it either in the works of their text- 
writers, or from my own observations on wbat passes in court, or in the 
way of explanation by those lawyers whom 1 have personally consulted.” 

This alleged uncertainty in the limits of the respective juris¬ 
dictions is, indeed, a charge which admits neither of denial nor of 
apology. The system itself, of an equity distinct from law, and 
subject to the administration of separate tribunals, may possibly 
be regarded as incorporated in the English constitution, so as to 
render it inexpedient to attempt its removal; but if it is to be re¬ 
tained, the first object with those who sincerely seek the ameliora¬ 
tion of Our laws, should be to get rid of this well-founded re¬ 
proach, and to establish such fixed and positive rules of demarca¬ 
tion as would leave it in no instance open to doubt whether any 
particular cause qf complaint be a matter of legal or equitable 
cognizance. Another, and scarcely less important topic of re¬ 
form, is that to which we have already alluded, of framing such 
regulations for the practice of all, the courts, both of law and of 
equity, as to obviate the now continual recurrence of a necessity 
for shifting from one to the other to arrive at the decision of 
almost every, even the simplest, question that arises in either. It 
is much to be regretted that the members of the late Chancery 
Commission did not, at the outset of their Inquiry, lay down some 
w ell-matured plan for their guidance with reference to these gene¬ 
ral objects. All that can fairly be said on that subject, however, 
is, that neither the occasion for the grant of that commission, nor 
the mode of its composition, nor perhaps the period of the com¬ 
mencement of its labours, was favourable to an enlarged and 
comprehensive view of the subject.* -Designed by the then 
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* *' II est a regretter," observes M,. key, ** que les attaques aient presque uuiquc- 
ment individueiles, et qu’on n’ait pas imaging de remonter aux vices fondamentaux dc 
cette bizarre institution, doni la seulc existence est l’un ties plus grands vices du systemc 
jvuliciaire Anglais.”—tom. ii. p. 111. 

We entirely concur in the sentiment here expressed, conceiving it matter not only of 
regret, but of great national reproach, that 90 few schemes of general improvement have 
ever been formed that have not either originated in, or in their progress been mixed up 
with the polluted springs pf-party prejudice. Hardly less injurious in Us effect, or less 
discreditable in its motive, is the wanton spirit of personality, which, without the ex¬ 
cuse, miserable as it is, of a political bias, has infected the pages of some of our best 
juridical writers, and contributes, more perhaps than *ny lather cause, to render the 
splendid theories of a Bentham comparatively unproductive ami valueless. Let ua 
i hope that a better day now dawns, • The excellent Mr. Charles Butler has by his Ox- 
cmplarj forbearance from personal censurcj even on occasions <he most inviting, 
afforded a happy illustration of the Christian precept—“ Judge not, that ye be nut 
judged’'—and other writers of hardly less practical knowledge, and with more distinct 
objects ift view, have evinced the usefulness, no less than the possibility, of discussing 
( the merits of a system. without any reference to the character or ability of the indivi- 
’duals by whom it happens, for the moment, to be administered. 
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government of the country as a political measure for checking the 
violence of a series of personal attacks directed against the .then 
head of the Court of Chance^, it was constantly viewed by the 
members of opposition—especially those whose tactics were de¬ 
ranged by its institution—as an object of affected contempt and 
ridicule; but we believe it to be now generally admitted, that the 
good which it has proposed, or at least indicated the means of 
adopting, is greater than expectation, how far soever it may fall 
short of that which the exigency of the case requires, and which 
we have little doubt of seeing hereafter effected under happier 
auspices. # 

Under the head of “ County Courts,” our author takes occa¬ 
sion to review the principal causes which appear on either side 
of the House, to have led to the rejection of Lord Althorp’s plan 
for extending the jurisdiction of those tribunals. To these alleged 
motives we shall in this place merely advert, for the purpose of 
remarking that, disgraceful as is that imputed to the friends of 
government, that which was openly avowed by the members of 
opposition is, though of a more public-spirited nature, equally 
indefensible on the score of an enlarged and liberal policy. The 
dread of increasing the influence of the crown can never be ad¬ 
vanced as a solid argument for withholding from the subject his 
indisputable right to cheap, and expeditious justice; and we shall 
indeed despair of a substantial reform in any part of the system 
until this sacred fundamental principle is recognised without 
equivocation or subterfuge. In the mean time, M. Rey does not 
require to be informed that the temporary rejection of a great 
pulrlic plan of improvement docs not necessarily imply its aban¬ 
donment. Accordingly* the proposal of the measure in (Question 
was renewed in the next session of parliament, and remains now 
only suspended-upon the undertaking of the then secretary of 
state for the home department, that it should Anally he resumed 
in such a shape as to obviate all rl&iaining objections. Nor do 
we see any reason to regret this postponement, contemplating the 
measure itself rather as introductory to a, wider and more benefi¬ 
cial arrangement for the administration of justice at a distance 
from the metropolis, than as comprehending within itself all that 
is requisite under this head of improvement. 

On a general comparative view of the subject discussed in the 
preceding chapters with the parallel institutions of France and 
some other countries, we find the folio wing’results: ' ’ 

„ I. In Frances since the Revolution, the legislature has greatly 
. favoured the? system of arbitration , rendering it (as we have already 
seen) a compulsory mode of settling differences in matters of trade 
, and partnerships, and giving the utmost facility to its adoption in 
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all other cases; the arbitrator thus judicially appointed being 
moreover required to decide; ** comme amiables compositeurs, sans 
s’astreindre aux, regies positives de droit.” In this respect the 
French have followed and improved on the example of their and 
our neighbours, the Dutch, who by their old law constrained 
parties to submit in the first instance to arbitration all questions 
of pilotage, wrecks, and other matters of maritime jurisdiction. 
Amongst ourselves it is superfluous to observe that no parallel 
institution exists, the principle of compulsory arbitration being 
altogether unknown to our law, and a reference, though not un- 
frequently made on the recommendation .of the bench, bring never 
so recommended until after the costs of litigation have been 
actually incurred;* to which we must add, although unnoticed 
by our author, the very questionable facility with which our coiirts 
at present interfere to set aside awards, insomuch that no parlies 
can feel assured of their differences being Anally settled even by 
a course of proceeding founded on 1 a mutual voluntary obligation 
*to rest satisfied with the decision, be it what it may, of the ju^jge 
whom they themselves have chosen. 

II. After having described the office of the French juges de 
paix, we need say no more to point out the total absence of ana¬ 
logy between the duties which they administer and those of our 
justices of the peace. Considered as, what they are in effect— 
judges ae premitre instance —the great singularity observable in 
their institution is that of the prescribed preliminary attempt to 
conciliate. 

III. The French jurists pride themselves, and with reasoq, on. 
the organization of their cours de premiere instance , (properly so 
called,) Which, since the Revolution, have superseded the chaos of 
previous conflicting jurisdictidns, and which are strictly limited to 
the exercise of. initiative functions, except in certain cases of ap¬ 
peal from the sentence of the juges deyaix. .. This last branch, 
of their jurisdiction is indeea;a stain upon the otherwise perfect 
simplicity of the institution: but, even with this fault of construc¬ 
tion, they still present an advantageous contrast to the strange 
jumble of original and appellate jurisdiction’observable in our 
English tribunals, and in those of almost every other country in 
Europe. Bentham’s arguments in support of courts of concur¬ 
rent jurisdiction are here, stated and canvassed. 

* IV. With respect to appeals , the law of France is like^se- 
pronounced to be more perfect than that of any other country.' 
|n no case is more than one appeal permitted; for we must not * 

* In some Cantons of Switzerland, the judges are likewise in the habit of recom¬ 
mending references j but with this advantage over bur English coarse of proceeding, 
that the recommendation usually tjfces place at the commencement of litigation, Wc * 
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confound appeal with cassation. In. England* on the other hand, 
there is no case that Hoes not admit of at least two successive ap¬ 
peals ; and although it happens that, partly front the high respect 
entertained for the English J udges, and partly from the enormous 
expense attendant on all appeals in their first stage, the privilege 
of a second appeal is comparatively seldom resorted to, yet it 
should not be forgotten that the existence of such a privilege itfi- 
plies the great probability of an abuse pf. it to the purposes of 
fraudulent delay and oppression:—not to mention the ruinous Re¬ 
petition of new trials directed by courts of equity on account 
chiefly of fhe difficulty of ascertaining questionable facts by any 
mode of inquiry inherent in their own constitution. 

V. The Court of Cassation is not only peculiar to France, but 
is of modern origin* Its objects are explained to be, to maintain 
the proper scale of separate jurisdictions, to prevent the excess of 
power in the judicial bodies, to ensure the observance of their 
fundamental rules of procedure, and to preserve above all the 
purity of the law and its administration. * 

“ This institution,’* adds our author, whose observation meets our un¬ 
qualified concurrence, “ may have its inconveniences, and it is already 
infected with many abuses, as will always be the Case where the exercise 
of public functions is not strictly brought back to its true principles; but 
it appeal's to me, notwithstanding, that such as it now is, the institution 
is preferable to any of correspondent utility in other countries.’'—tom. ii. 
p. 163. 

Our author devotes a ckapitre complementaire to the subject of 
persons officially assisting 111 Courts of Justice, considered as. 
divided into two classes-—those who are assistant to the parties 
and to the judges themselves in the direction and prosecution of 
causes—and those whose office is merely executive, such as she- 

cannot resist tbc temptation of referring, in this place, to some very sensible observa¬ 
tions which we lately met ’with in a respectsbhttmorning paper, the author of which, 
after announcing the somewhat startling proposition, “ Whether asystem of arbitration 
might not be adopted, to take place of law altogether,??, proceeds as follows—" In tbc 
case of common debts, why should not the decision of two competent persons be as 
binding as that of twelve, without any of the routine 6f declarations, pleas, demurrers, 
&c, —“ We are confident,** he adds, “ that we ate much under the mark when we 
say that one-half of the questions which .give rise at present to suits bods at law and in 
equity, are fitter matters for arbitration than for the courts; and when it is considered 
that a savmg of nine-tenths, both in time and. expense, Would take place by tbe transfer, 
no personswbp mean honestly could object to. the change. In matters of, debt, the 
County Courts and Courts pf Request, Junked as they w^re in their operation, strongly 
illustrate the truth of what vile are saying; and, however unpalatable it may be to those 
who fatten upon the other more expensive, remedy, we a xp quite sure 'that parliament 
could not confer a greater boon upon the country than by placing all debts under £50 
immediately undtfir the controul of those or similar institutions.** Wo embrace the op¬ 
portunity of adding to these useful-suggestions, that the office of Master in Chancery, 
at present greatly departed from the utility of its' original establishment, appears to 
offer a very convenient place for the introduction pf a similar system in equity. 
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riffs, constables, &e. Of these, we can only afford space to say a 
few words respecting the former. 

The distinction between our English attorney and the avoue of 
modern France, officially considered, consists principally in their 
mode of employment, which with us is merely voluntary, but by 
the French law is compulsory. Practically, however, this is a dis¬ 
tinction almost without a difference, since the complication of our 
system of jurisprudenqe renders their intervention in almost every 
cs^se absolutely indispensable. A much more important feature 
of dissimilarity may be remarked in the union among ourselves, 
under the general name solicitor , of the very distinct functions of 
the avoue and notaire t or conveyancer —a circumstance which our 
author denounces as of baneful tendency, from the vast accession 
of influence which it gives to this branch of the profession, ren¬ 
dering its intervention almost inevitable in all social transactions, 
and giving to it a persona] interest in litigation, so powerful as to 
endanger the integrity of the purest mind. 

But what distinguishes our judicial system from that of our 
continental neighbours, more widely than any other circumstance 
whatever, is the total absence a in png us, or rather, perhaps we 
should say, the adscription to two or three great crown officers, 
of the functions distributed in France among a host of agents of 
divers classes and denominations, to the enormous number of 
forty-five thousand individuals, under the general designation of 
ministere public —an institution which, being more essentially 
connected with the criminal than the civil department of juris¬ 
prudence, we shall content ourselves with barely indicating in 
tin’s place as a subject requiring distinct and mature consideration. 
M. Key sums up the question by expressing his decided opinion 
that, notwithstanding the inconvenience which results from the 
want of such an institution^ and though he considers it might be 
possible to form such a salutary combinatioii of the two opposite 
principles as would be preferable to either of tile existing systems, 
yet, viewed abstractedly, the plan which we have' adopted is a 
thousand times preferable to that of our neighbours; and we need 
scarcely add that we sincerely participate with him in this,convic¬ 
tion, thinking in; like manner that “ C’est en grande partie aux 
resultats de ce sy$t£me, que 1’Angleterre doit la jouissance de 
quelques-uos de ses droits les plusimpprtaiis.” 

The next class of individuals of whfch be speaks is th&t ^tn** 
posing the bar of the respective countries; and be observe& that> 
after England— * , , * 



„. is the enuritfy in which the character of advocate iss held in 
estimation, both because a certain degree of publicity has always 
^cognised in the proceedings of the French tribunals, and priori- c 
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cipally also, because, since the establishment of a constitutional govern¬ 
ment, the French bar lias displayed great attachment to principles and a 
great love of independence, in spite of its fetters,’* 

On the subject of our English bar, M« Hey affords us but little 
room for reflection, the only .critical observation which he makes 
being directed to the anomalous union in the same persons, and 
even when practising in the same courts, of the character of judge 
and advocate, which is permitted among us in so many instances, 
but in none perhaps so indecorously as in the case of our com¬ 
missioners of bankrupt. Without subscribing to the reasons of 
some who»have undertaken to defend the practice, we are, how-? 
ever, disposed to regard it as a matter of far less real than appa¬ 
rent importance. But there is a question of vital J interest as 
affecting the honour and independence, and consequently the 
public utility of the English Bar, into which we are surprised 
that our author has forborne to enter—‘that, namely, which re¬ 
spects the right to demand admission to the rank and privileges 
of a King's Counsel—a right which, limited only by the discretion 
of the Lord Chancellor, as the dispenser of legal preferment and 
patronage according to merit,.must, from the nature of the privi¬ 
leges attached to it, be either fully admitted, or the very principle 
of independence and all pretension to honour and integrity in 
the body of advocates be compromised by its denial. We know 
indeed scarcely a single point of greater constitutional magnitude 
—none, certainly, which has been hitherto treated with such cul¬ 
pable supineness, compared with its actual public importance. 
It w|ts perhaps less liable to remark, as it involved the risk of less 
positive injustice, while the privileges in question were confined 
(as was during a long period the case,) to a very small number of 
individuals. On the accession to office of the present chancellor, 
the door of promotion was thrown open to a width perhaps alto¬ 
gether unprecedented, and, we think, wisely so extended, although 
the direct consequence has been to render more glaring a single 
instance of personal exclusion, and to call more loudly than ever, 
and in a voice which we hope and trust will take no denial, for 
a declaration of right founded on the complete Recognition of this 
great principle. We .cannot forbear adding, that the* distinction 
of rank to : which we refer is, in itself, of very questionable utility, 
and. hit# no hesitation whatever in pronouncing that its abolition 
fair preferable to itsretentionwilfi so'degrading a badge 
of servitude.* » . . 

/'! *' No similar of correspondent distinction is known in the Freftch courts; nor, so far 
as we are informed, in thpse of any other country in Europe*. On this part of his sub¬ 
ject, the author of the ** Lettres sur la ChanceJIerie,” already referred to, expresses 
iihnsetf with a freedom and boldness deadline of crest commendation. . * - 
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Our author next goes on to*discus8 the comparative merits of 
the French and English systems of procedure; a subject on which, 
notwithstanding its great importance, we must be very concise in 
<mr present remarks. We shall therefore be excused from fol- 
, lowing his somewhat arbitrary classification of the subject under 
die heads of procedure naturelle and procedure technique, ou arti - 
fondle, any otherwise than by stating} that those among our 
English Courts, to * the course of proceedings in which he has 
thought fit to assign the former denomination, are principally, 
that which we call die ** domestic forum” of arbitration, the 
Courts of Conscience, those of the Commissioners of Bankrupts 
and Insolvents, &e. and the County Court of London and Mid¬ 
dlesex. V • • ’ ! 

The forms of practice adopted by our Courts of Conscience, 
as exemplified in a recent work 01 * the subject by Mr. Hutton, a 
very intelligent magistrate of Birmingham, are cited by M. Hey 
as ^'favourable specimen of the cheapness and expedition which 
may be made to @ccompany,tbis mode of procedure. He finds 
in them only two regulatiohs ^hich appear, he says, to partake 
of the false notions introduced by the artificial system—first, that 
which requires, under all circumstances, the appearance of all 
persons who are named as parties to the .suit; a requisition in¬ 
volving the . delay and expense of an abatement, in case of the 
death of on§ of two or more co-defendants; secondly, that which 
prohibits the courts from compelling parties to produce their wit¬ 
nesses. ; 

The defects incident to the course of proceeding before our 
Commissioners of Bankrupt have been greatly misconceived and 
exaggerated, principally we believe from a want of due regard to 
the peculiar,subject Of jurisdicrigi|, requiring; beyond all others, 
promptitude in the despatch of hapless and the absence of formal 
restraint and solemnity-r-advantages cheaply purchased by the 
commercial world at the expense of an occasional wrong decision, 
and even of a considerable^,ortion of bustle and inconvenience. 
The French Tribunals of Ckpunerce are thought however to have 
the advance oyfr )4! tbe couyt^^hich we are speaking in point 
of regularity ofprocedure, althoughin both we are assured that 
" tout tend %alement a la rapidite de Taction, et a la reduction 
des frais.” The personal; attendance and .oral examination of 
parties, are notate le«£fconspicuous;among the advantaging i* 
tendant on our present Systemy andyriidther : it would be impiiS^:'' 
by any mode 6f organization admitting the constant intervention 
w aggies and counsel for the proof of every debt, or the »&■?, 
of every disputed item of demand, is a question which 
Appemaps be easily answered. 
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Here, we are grieved to say, quds the krudatory part bf our 
author’s survey* As'for the whole chapter of artificial procedure, 
bating a few notions* and those, in great measure erroneous, as to 
the relative advantage of the forms' of pleading in equity over 
those at common law, the observations he has made, present 
him with nothingbut a mass of impertinence, barbarism, and 
fiction , under which, last head may indeed be catalogued most of 
the vices imputableto the system. We should be loath to rest on 
the authority of a foteiguer, however intelligent and impartial, o f ur 
persuasion as to the flagrant absurdities of special pleading, suffi¬ 
ciently exposed as they have been already^ by some of the ablest 
ppd most experiencecl of our own- English jurists. Yet, to assist 
the cause of a reform, which we hope and believe cannot be far 
distant, we think it m&y not be quite unavailing to draw attention 
to the light in which these absurdities present themselves, to oue 
wholly uninfected by either the passiou or prejudice which, in a 
greater or less degree, is perhaps inseparable from an English¬ 
man’s view of the subject. It is after this fashion that M.' Itey 
suddenly .breaks out iu the- midst of a painful 'endeavour to render 
in the French language, for the benefit of his countrymen, the 
form of a declaration, ami consequent proceedings, in trespass. 


“.Je m’arrfcte icj, et j’&voue que c’est de lassitude, ou 

pltitcVt de d6gofifc, d’avoir h souiller plus long-temps ma plume d’un 

y«MA>n^ / /in'yvn tMA - I 


_ruettre & une trop rude &preuve la patience__ 

avoir une idee de tout ce que je lui epargne b cet 6gard, l’on n’a qu’4 
se figurev d’abord cinq puttee pleas, 4 peu pr^s comme le dernier, sans 
le moindre besoin d’unc telle suraboudance, puis six repliques du deman- 
deur, dans lesquelles il n’y a pas un seal mot qui ajoute rien 4 la sub¬ 
stance dela declaration/puis une dupUque du demandeur, qui ne con bent 
egalemettt qu’une repetition des absurdities pr&c&dgpt&s, puis encore dix 
ou douzemtres divisions techniques, dont ilserait trop fastidieux d’ex- 

nlinunw 1 aa conn tWCMmhhViIf W#" lad 


vsa pius vuiuto twr genre 

fi&ut retnaijquerqup le,proems,.dbtitils’agtt ici&ait trfcs 
P^ans,.**. marche, et qu’if ti’a ; pas un seul ' £»*«*»■»■ 

-- “inanraiK " l J 


-ITT- -—™^«<^Aces accessotrea ^ «.« 




incidens 
:urs font 


We now close ^bis useful a*§fj instructive book; 4iffimit, how- 
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ever, having beeu able to notice many points of great importance, 
which occui iu the course of the extensive* survey taken of Our 
civil judicature, and without having touched on the great head of 
Criminal Piocedure. We should quit it, therefore, with great 
unwillingness, and not,perhaps, without the express intention of re¬ 
suming in some future Article, tlu* examination which we are obliged 
to di op for the present, did we not foresee that in the course of 
noticing some of the many other works of similar tendency, to 
which me impulse of legislative improvement has given birth, we 
shall naturally have again to open our author's pages, and avail 
ourselves of the suggestions which he furnishes on tho$e subjects 
which we must leave untouched for the present. Once more—the 
impulse, we repeat, is given, and will, we aps assured, proceed to 
a successful issue. The signs of the times aie discomable even 
from the language of the almanack-makers. In the frontispiece to 
the ** Prophetic Messenger for 1828,” wc think we can plainly 
discern iu the distance, a bonfire of tape and parchments; ana 
among the predictions for the winter-quarter, we meet with the 
following—** New laws are in agitation, new ordinances dis¬ 
cussed.” 

To speak seriously, we can anticipate uothing to impede the 
full accomplishment of the prophecy, unless it be the possible te- 
uewal of those paity cabals and entanglements to which the fair 
hopes entertained at the opening of the last session of parliament 
weie so fatally sacrificed. We are aware that, under a govern¬ 
ment like ours, the struggle for political power, while it lasts, 
possesses such an intensity of interest ip the minds of the com¬ 
batants, as to absorb every consideration of public benefit, and 
almost the entire sense of public duty. But let not those who 
are engaged in the selfish competition deceive themselves into a 
belief, that the country at large takes any comparative interest in 
the success or failure of their rival pretensions. The great dis¬ 
tinctions of Whig and Tory have, avowedly, ceased to exist. 
Even the proud assumption of exclusive liberality no class of poli¬ 
ticians can, with candour or consistency, pretend to appropriate. 
We certainly do not om selves remember any period of our Imtory, 
when the Acre part/ question was one of so much indifference to 
the great body of the nation; and we 'are not the less persuaded, 
that to render the caust^of government popular, nothing would, 
be so efficacious as 'the unequivocal evidence of an honest gnd 
zealous design for the furtherance of that great object, which,lit 
lias been oui wish, in the preceding pages, hftmblv to nromoio 
and incplple. 


V 
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Art. V. — 'Historic * Literatury Ceske uiieb sastauwny pfehled 
spisU Ceshyck, s Kratkau . Historij 'Naroda , Oswicenj a Ga- 
zyka . Pracj Josefa Jungmanna, Ddklora Filosofie a Profes- 
sora Humanitnjho. W Praze. i. e. 

History of Bohemian Literature, &c. By Dr. Joseph Jungmann. 
Prague. 1825. 8vo. pp. 704. 

This volume, a monument of research and industry, is, in truths a 
catalogue of all the books that have been published in Bohemia, 
most industriously collected and most judiciously arranged; it 
contains a*list of more thau fifteen hundred Bohemian authors'—• 
each of whom contributed something in his day and generation to 
the improvement of his race—yet scarcely one name has winged its 
way to this country—scarcely one has escaped'that overwhelming 
oblivion, which allows so few reputations to ride triumphantly 
over its waves. Of the names dear and venerable to nations, soon 
is the number told whom the common voice of mankind agrees to 
rescue from obscurity., So feeble - is the triumph—so narrow is 
the domain of Fame! Not but that Bohemia has furnished her 
full contingent of illustrious men: v for the names of John Hus, 
Jerome of Prague, and the heroic Zi2ka, occupy a distinguished 
station in the roll of European history. 

The author of the History of Bohemian Literature is an intel¬ 
ligent and gifted man, who has not only increased the literary 
treasures, and improved the literary taste of his country by a num¬ 
ber of admirable translations, and by some original compositions 
of considerable merit, but he has explored all the recesses of the 
Bohemian field of letters: no part is unvisited by his laborious 
vigilance—and his volume may be consulted with a perfect con¬ 
fidence that he has left nothing undone which learned drudgery 
could effect. 

After centuries of indifference and neglect, the Slavonian lan¬ 
guage and literature are beginning to excite much attention in 
Germany; the only country (be it allowed us to confess it) in 
which any considerable progress has been made in the philoso¬ 
phical study of the European tongues—the only country in which 
the art of translation is really understood—the only country pos¬ 
sessing the means of doing justice, and the disposition to do jus¬ 
tice to the literature of foreign lands. We - trust a better era is 
dawning upon us, and that our day of reformation is at hand; but 
white, the false coip of Pope, and Hoole, and Mickle, is allowed 
to pass current, among us, with the names of Homer, Tasso, and 
Camoens inscribed upon it, as if it were truly flie legitimate cur¬ 
rency of these sovereigns of song—the case will continue to he 
melancholy and hopeless. 

VOL. it. no. in. ^ L 
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The History of the Slavonian Language r and Literature,* by 
Professor Paul Joseph Schaffarik, of Neusatz, is one of the most 
valuable contributions which the subject has received. It is much 
to be regretted that the author has too generally contented him¬ 
self with the dry record of bibliographical facts, since wherever 
he has allowed scope to his mind—whether in the character of 
sober criticism, or in the playfulness of imagination, there is 
abundant evidence that he might have produced a very lively, ill- 
stead of a very dull volume; and have made the matter attractive 
to the many, which is now referred to only by the few. But of 
all the writers on the idioms of Slavonia, the erudite Dr. Kopitar, 
die Imperial Librarian at Vienna, has done the theme the most 
essential services. Calm and philosophical in his judgment, of 
varied learning, ready perception, unwearied industry, and un¬ 
doubted talent—his writings and exertions have served at once to 
encourage whatever is excellent, to reprove whatever is vicious, 
to quiet the passionate enthusiasm of an overstrained patriotism, 
and to fix and fortify Slavonian literature on the basis of a sound 
and judicious criticism. 

In the year 1792, the Abbe Dobrowsky published his History 
of the Language and Literature of Bohemia.f It is full of inte¬ 
resting and valuable information respecting the remoter periods, 
but records very imperfectly the progress of letters in more mo¬ 
dern times. In 1818, he printed anpther editiou, which is so 
much extended and improved as to appear rather like a new work 
than a revisal of the former, and which he calls a History of the 
Ancient Literature of Bohemia.^ Much indeed has Dobrowsky 
added to the stock of Slavonian knowledge, and his various philo¬ 
logical works are the greatest and best authorities on the subject. 
The student who wishes to trace the early history of the Slavonic 
tongue, will do well to consult the Abbe’s " htstitutiones Lingua 
Stavica.”§ Every thing Dobrowsky writes is- pregnant with eru¬ 
dition, though his critical and philosophical merits are perhaps 
not on a level with his knowledge; but all Slavonians look up to 
him with respect, as one of the props and glories of the Slavonian 
race. # . • t 

The foolish -attempt of Joseph II. to eradicate the Bohemian 
idiom, while it added greatly to ‘ the dislike with which the 


* Geschichte der Slaviichen Sprache trad Literatur nacb alien Mundarten, von Paul 
Joseph Scliaffarik. ’ Often. 1826. 8*0. pp. 524. : * . :f 

+ Gcathtchte der Bohotischen Sprache and. Literatur, von Jos. Dobrowsky. " Frag. 

pp. 219. ‘ * . ’-’'-a' 

i,r!/Ge»$blchte der Bohmischen Spracbe trad alten Literatur, van Jos. Dobrowaaty. 

Ijifi i8i8. ‘ ' 

vgfcf- Institution?* Lingo# Slavics) Dialect! veteris, qua:, quum apod Russos, Serb os, 
fjpiosque Ritds Grajci, tutp apud Dainiatj^ Glagolitas Rltds Latini Slavos, in Tigris 
Sacris obtineh V indob on#. 1822. 8vo*Jjl!ppt'??22. 

1 " 
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Austrians were regarded, in Boheidia, led to the revival and re¬ 
generation of the national literature, and leagued the patriotism 
and the passions of the .Bohemians more closely to the language 
of their forefathers* A continuation of the same system on the 
part of the government of Vienna has continued the same effects, 
and instead of giving to the German tongue that influence and 
precedence which in the natural course of things it would have 
obtained in the Slavonian provinces, has arrayed the pride and 
the prejudices of a* whole people against an interference as idle 
as it is despotic. JFor what decree can prescribe to the mother 
the tones in which she shall still her babe to rest, or regulate his 
earliest lisping and infantine speech? What arbitrary mandate 
can destroy the tongue of millions, with which all that is dear is 
associated and interblended ? What system of police can pene¬ 
trate into the bosom of every family, into the recesses of every 
village, into the study of the learned, and the cottage of the 
lowly? The language of a nation cannot be extirpated by a 
decree; the endeavour to supersede it produces*a stronger and a 
deeper attachment, awakens all the sympathies which follow the 
footsteps of the injured, and makes the love which was but a sen¬ 
timent, a devotion and a duty. 

Thodgh the Bohemian or Cechian language was the first of 
the Slavonian dialects which was polished into a grammatical 
form, it is notwithstanding* that upon which the German has had 
the most direct influence, and for a very obvious reason, that 
German is universally understood, and universally cultivated 
among the lettered Bohemians. There are in fact among,them* 
many who have an u a)most equal reputation in Slavonian and 
Teutonic Literature. Snaidr, for example, (Schnaider, Teutonic^) 
was long known to the world as a pleasing German poet before 
his (Jkus* and his other Bohemian productions, obtained for him 
that eminent station which ho now holds in the opinion of his 
countrymen. Without a knowledge of German, no Bohemian 
has a chance of political advancement, and independently of the 
direct official appointments only conferred” on those who possess 
that language, the Austrian government constantly employs Ger¬ 
man as the instrument of its communications, and thus'makes an 
acquaintance with it absolutely necessary to die higher classes of 
the community. The very names of Bohemia and Bohemians it 
is the policy of the government of Viewm to banish, andtp amal¬ 
gamate under the common designation of Austrians, the great 
variety .^f tribe# and tongues that how to the sc^te of the house 

* Okus w B&sn^nj Ceskem od Karla Sudimira §Aaidra. W rfWdbij KtSfoWC. 182S. 
l21no. p. ISO, ’ .»£■ "' y • 
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of Hapsburg. fn all the seminaries of instruction, the books 
which are employed for the business of education represent the 
reformers and heroes of Bohemia as heretics and rebels. Vitu¬ 
perations without number are attached to the regenerating labours 
of Hus and tojbe preachings of Jerome of Prague; while John 
of Trotznow (Zizka) he, the brave, the persevering, the high- 
minded, is covered with all the contempt and the hatred which 
passion can pour forth from the vials of injustice; and George 
Podebrad, the wisest and noblest of the Kings of Bohemia, is 
painted as at once both a tyrant and an usurper. 

In adopting the Roman characters for their alphabet the Bohe¬ 
mians undoubtedly improved on the Polish orthography.* It is 
however, we think greatly to be regretted, that any of the ^avonian 
nations should have abandoned the Slavonian alphabet j which is 
decidedly the best and simplest organ for the communication of 
Slavonian sounds. The concatenation of numerous consonants 
frequently gives to Bohemiau, and still more to Polish words, a 
repulsive and disagreeable appearance, from which no softness of 
pronunciation can dis-associate the mind; and this appearance 
does not result from any want of* harmony in the uttered word, 
but solely from the non-existence of any separate Roman letter 
to represent the Slavonian;* and the consequent necessity of 
creating new, and therefore unpleasing collocations of the Roman 
consonants. Thus, for example, the Russians and Servians have 
their tf (ch), which the Bohemians render by c, the Poles by cz, 
the Sorabians by tz, and the Germans by tsch: the tu (sh) of the 
' Russians is made i pr ss by the Bohemians, sz by the Poles, and sch 
by the Sorabians and Germans; while the Russian mj (stch) be¬ 
comes sst in Bohemian, szcz in Polish, schcz in Sorabian, and 
schtsch in German. How much such a string of consonants dis¬ 
figures an orthography is too obvious to need remark, and we see 
with great satisfaction that the -modern writers in several of the 
less known Slavonian dialects, (the Slowakian, for example, which 
is spoken in several districts of Hungary,) are beginning to intro¬ 
duce the Cyrillic or Slavonic characters, wherever they do not 
find an equivalent in the Latin. We think it would have b$en 
exceedingly desirable to have preserved in our English language 
the Anglo-Saxon $ and J>;t for in adopting th as the representa¬ 
tive of both, the distinction between them is completely lost, while 
the th would assuredly give to no stranger the notion of either: 

Poetry, likejiistoryi has its clouds of darkness, its fables, and ita 

* The old BJWtalan Alphabet consisted of forty-two letters: the Church Slavonian 
of forty-six. f 4 A ‘ 

v' ,t Professor Eaak h# had the good sense and the courage to employ them in his 
, Icelandic Specimens. V 
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romances; and they often come sweetened by time and distance, 
like musical echoes over a waste. Around them hang the mys¬ 
teriousness of uncertainty, and the charm's of that faith which be¬ 
lieved! though it hath not seen. The mind loves to fill up the vast 
vacuity of remotest years, with the pleasing images of imagination 
or tradition. So the names of tjt/D early minstrels of Bohemia, 
Lumir, andZabog, and Zawisc, are all consecrated in the thoughts 
of Bohemians, though not a note they played—not a word they 
uttered—has escaped the ravages of destroying years. , Of tlic 
' first an old song records, that— 

“ He shook the heights of Wysserad, 

And moved all nations.” 

But Wysserad looks calmly and quietly down .on the green fields 
beneath it, and “ the nations” that heard him are gathered toge¬ 
ther in silence, and *' have made no signs” to. those that followed 
them. 

The language and the customs of Bohemia-are full of the ves¬ 
tiges of a remote antiquity. The number of Sanskrit ropts and 
words in the former is very considerable, and many rites of Pagan 
origin are still clung to by the peasantry. The nomenclature of 
the old.mythology is even now preserved—and Milko the god of 
love, Lada the goddess of beauty, Morena the goddess of death, * 
are everywhere familiar to the ears of the people. The last 
indeed, on the Christmas-day of every year, is still the actress in 
a melancholy procession in the Bohemian villages—being per¬ 
sonified by a peasant in a dark and ugly dress, who visits the 
dwellings, frightens the children, and announces the victory of 
the cold and wintry season. When the dafs lengthen and Easter 
draws near, Morena is again escorted round the village, not in 
triumph, but iu defeat: and then, amidst songs and shoutings, 
which celebrate the coming spring, the inauspicious goddess is 
flung into a neighbouring stream. 

In the year 1822 was published, in the first volume of Krok, 
(part iii. p. 48—61) a Bohemian poem entitled Saud Lihu&in , 
(Judgment of Libusa, a princess who lived in the beginning of 
the eighth century.) It was reprinted by. Bakowiccki in his 
Prawda Ruska, copied into the transactions of the Imperial Rus¬ 
sian’Academy, and made " a great sensation” in the Slavonian 
world of letters. But the authenticity of this poem, and of several 
Others which had obtained circulation, has been fiercely, debated, 
end Dobrpwsky himself, who had given ah opinion in favour of 
their antiquity and authenticity, has of late.declared that he holds 
diem hr be spurious. A contrary doctrine is {however held by 
Hanka, Ceiiikowsky and other authorities. 
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The most valuable remain? df Bohemian poetry were discovered 
by W.Hanka in 1817, and have been printed under the title 
of Rukopis Kralodworsky , # Manuscripts of the Queen’s Court 
(Konigenhof). This MS. was, according to the best critics, 
written between the year 1290 and 1310, and contained originally 
three books of collected poem§, of which only a part of one of 
the three has been rescued from oblivion. These pieces, of which 
we shall give some specimens, were most probably the productions 
of the ninth and tenth century. They have poetical merit, inde¬ 
pendently of their value in a philological point pf view, and their * 
discovery was decidedly the most important event in die modem 
history of old Slavonian Song. 

Of the first of these fragments, Oldfich o Boleslav), not enough 
is preserved to make the story intelligible. The second Benesh ■ 
Hermanoio is an account of the overthrow of the Saxons. Of 
the third Jaroslaw, Hanka has published a handsome edition in 
4to. (Prague, 1823.) It is a description of the battle of the 
Christians with the Tartars, near Olmutz, in the year 1241. The 
verses are harmonious—ten syllables^—always consisting of five 
trochees—as 

“ Wzborti briitrl, wzhorti wolft Vneslav.” 

.The poem narrates that the daughter of the Khan of Tartary pos¬ 
sessed by a desire to visit the lands of the west, came with a long 
traiu of followers, and having reached Germany, whither the news 
of her rank had preceded her, she was attacked in a forest, and 
with all her attendants pillaged and murdered. When the news 
reached Tartary, her father Kublay gathered his army together, and 
after consulting the. magicians, marched westward to avenge his 
beloved daughter’s death. They met the Christians in battle, who 
would have subdued the heathens, had not the magicians again 
interfered to encourage the latter. But the.Tartars conquer, they 
possess themselves of Kiev and Novgorod, they lay cruel burthens 
upon the Slavonians, and visit them with every spqcies of cala¬ 
mity. Many and many attempts they make for their deliverance 
in vain. They call upon heaven, but the devastators still advance 
and at last reach Olmutz. Then Wneslaw assembles the Bohe¬ 
mians, but they are driveni into the highest parts of a mountain, 
where they suffer every thing that can be conceived froih hunger, 
and thirst, and at last- openly mutiny. Wneslaw is killed hi a 

.-r*- . . - - 

* Rufcopis Kr&lodmw*kj?: Sebrbnj Jyrkkp*epickycli Narodnjch Z[^«rv, <*.. 

starbm ganykn; ,kf vhiwmtt&t* pra srmdnfegSj wyrozQmgiri, apjflpp feSBf d,* 

ngmeaMibo prtloecvj. Hanky* W Pnu*. 18iifc. 

A translation by Swoboda into Gerraapwaa printed at the same X$a Koiug- 
hofer Handschrift Fine Snitimlong lyrisch eplscher natiormlgesange.aas dem Alt- 
bdhinischeii mifttrisch iibersetzt von Wenael Swoboda von Nuwdrow, PragJ 1819/ 
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Tartar's arrow. Enfeebled and exhausted, the Bohemians deter¬ 
mine to surrender* whep another hero, Wrutistaw* starts up* pours 
out the bitterest imprecations on the “cowards and traitors*” bids 
the faithful follow him to tfie throne of the Virgin, where after 
having entreated the pity of heaven* they see the clouds gather* 
the rainfall, their thirst is quenched* they attack the Tartars* and 
after many bloody battles* in one of which Jaroslaw pierces the 
son of Kublay through with his lance: 

“ I by prosta Hana tatar wrahow:” 

Hanna is freed from the fury of the Tartars, who retire back to 
th~ oriental lands from whence-they came. 

Of the second of these poems* entitled Benesh Hermanow , or 
the Defeat of the Saxons* we give a close translation:— 

Aiti stance mtuneezko . 

" O thou Sun! thou Jovely Sun— 

Wherefore look so gloomy? 

Wherefore look so gloomy down • 

On oppressed Bohemians ? 

Tell us where our prince is gone* 

Tell us where our hosts are straying. 

He to Otto’s court is fled. 

Orphan’d country! who shall save thee ? 

Who from ruin’s grasp shall pluck ? 

Look! the foeman’s hosts are coming* 

Evil Saxons—Germans tbeyj 
What a line of long batallions 
Rushing down the mountain-way* 

Rushing down, upon our rallies. 

Wrctched.people 1 ye must give. 

Ye must give your gold and silver* 

Ye must give them all ye have. 

But your huts* your cottage-dwellings 
Their marauding hosts will burn. 

Ah ! they stole our gold and silver* 

Burnt and ravaged all our dwellings* 

Drove our hapless troops away* v 
'* And are martming now on Trosky* 

Mourn not* mourn not* coward peasant! * 

Booh the grass will grow again* , 

Which the foeman’s heel hath trodden* 

Grow upon Bohemians plain. 

> From these plains bright flowers well gather* 

.Garlands for ourfleroes wreathe:/ 

« Look I the vernal seed is bursting* 

Happy change Will wait us soon* v , 

Lo ! our fate already changes—• 

Dock 1 for Benesh Hermanow 
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The priesthood of the middle ages in Bohemia, as everywhere 
else, endeavoured to make poetry subservient to their purposes of 
domination, and eagerly rooted out .whatever was the genuine 
produce of the popular mind. 'Tales and legends and devotional 
mysteries, resembling the doggrel Latin verses of the times, or 
miserable scholastic trifling,* overflowed the country, and super¬ 
seded the more natural and energetic productions, whose demerit 
was that they Were tainted with idolatry, or at least that they had 
come down from heathenish ages. As specimens of the state of 
language, these religious compositions are curious and useful, but 
as pieces of poetry, hardly worth that deliverance from oblivion 
with which the industrious W&claw Hanka has honoured them, 
by introducing so many of them into his Starobyl4 Sklad&nie.f 
An influx of foreign monks and teachers into Bohemia gave ad¬ 
ditional influence to the Latin tongue. To employ it was the 
characteristic of aristocracy, and of what was then deemed learn¬ 
ing, and the Bohemian language, banished from the domains of 
literature—spurned and slighted by the influential clergy—took 
up its abode among the people, to re-appear again “ after many 
days,” in those popular songs and ballads, out of which the poetic 
and industrious Celakowsky has made up his attractive volumes. 
Of these we shall now give a few examples. 

Kdyz sem gd Set skrz cemj les. 

“ I sought the dark wood where the oat-grass was growing. 

The maidens Were there and that oat-grass were snowing ; 

And I called to those maidens—* Now say if there be 
The maiden I love ’midst the maidens I see?’ 

And they sighed as they answered:—'* AhJ no! alas! no, 

She was laid in the bed of the tomb long ago.” 

* Then show me the way where my footsteps must tread 
To reach that dark chamber where slumbers the'dead/ 

“ The path is before tHee—her grave will bfe known 
By the rosemary wreaths her companions have thrown." 

*■ And where is the church—and church-yard, whose heaps 
Will point out the bed where the blessed one sleeps/ 

So twice to the church-yard in sadness I drew. 

But 1 saw no fresh heap and no grave that was new j 
I turned, and with heart-chilling terror I froze, - 

—- - -i' .r ' ,i U ■ " . —7 - « 

* In ridicule of theipiestiona'witbwbich the clergy Wfere occupied, a. writing hp 4 a,, 
peared in the i$th century, of which this was the title: Muter, what birds we the ' 
best, those which eat apd drink, or those which eat but do not drink ?, and tell us Why v 
those which eataaddo not drink ate enemies to those which eaUand drink ?” > 

f Starobyte Skl&d&me parnatka xiii, j ih. w$ku z neywsicn^gssjck, rukopts 6 w' 
wydanh ad W&clawa Hapkj , W Praze, 1817—1820 in four 18vo. volumes. The" 
fourth contains the story of Tristram, the Weliky Bek, the Greet Hero, a peed* of the 
13th century. Hanka was p-ececdtag with his learned and interesting labours, when 
the fifth volume of his work was seized and suppressed by the Austrian police* * 
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As a newly mad$ gtaveat my feet slowly rose. 

And I heard a low .voice—but it audibly said, 

“ Disturb not, disturb not the sleep -of the dead; 

Who treads on my bosom—what footsteps have swept 
The dew from the bed where the weary one slept ?" 

* My maiden! my maiden! so speak hot to me, 

Mypresents were once not unwelcome to thee.' 

“ Thy presents were Welcome, yet none could I save. 

Not one could I bring to the stores of the grave j 
Go thou to my mother, and bid her restore 
To thy hands every gift which I valued before j 
Then* fling the gold ring, in the depths of the sea. 

And eternity's peace shift be given to me; 

And sink the white kerchief deep, deep in the wave. 

That my head may repose undisturbed in the grave.” 

, Of this remarkable production two versions-are given by Ccla- 
kowsky, vol. i. p. 4. and vol. iii. p. 1(5. 

These are in a very different style. 

Kterd ge panenka stydliwd. 
t( The shame-faced maiden fair would shy 
The modest youth, but, ah! she knows 
He saw her, and she hurries by. 

Deep-blushing like a scarlet rose, 

O silly youth 1 are you afraid, • 

And would you not your thoughts disguise } 

For when you passed the blushing maid. 

You, pulled your klobuk* o’er your eyes.”—vol. i. p. 59, 


W zelenirh Mgecku. 

“ Two lovers seek the wood together 
For shelter, when a mighty hough. 

Riven by the fierce and stormy weather. 

Falls—-.and they both are corpses now, 

’Tis well! their fate is bliss 1 —far sweeter 
That both should die, than one remain 
To mourn—a solitary creature, ’* 

Through wearying, wasting years in yain/'f 

* / , Voj. i. p. 217* 


Hat > 

•f This is a favourite song* It'exists also in Polish, and for the sake of showing the 
affinity between rite languages of Bohemia and Poland, we insert both versions here. 

’*■' ity* Bohemians . ' 1 > Polish. ' - 

'V ** W se)en6m h&ge&kn ** 

■*'“& Milowali s^dwa 




f ; - Spadlonat# -djfewo 
' ^atbUoge nba. 


8 iedxieli we dwoie 
Drzewo sie zlamalo 
ZaWto oboie. * 


t bre udglalo , 
oba zsbilo 
Ncbude zeleti 
1 Gedeti pro druh^ho.’’ * 


Qboie sablto 
T dobrze zrobilo 
Zadnemezostalb 
By x Jaalaplakalo.” 
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The following is thoroughly Slavonian mats character. 

Matko f maticko . 

"Mother! sweet mother mine. 

Gold is that heart of thine: 

My lover is coming on faithful steed; 

Make ready the chamber, make ready the hall. 

They must be swept and garnish’d all; 

And he shall find a welcome indeed ! 

Mother! sweet mother mine, 

Gold is that heart of thine: 

Go forth, my mother, the vouth to meet, 

1 will make ready the chamber and hall. 

Yes, 1 will sweep and garnish them all, 

'And we will give him a welcome sweet. 

Mother! sweet mother mine. 

Gold is that heart of thine; 

My love is fording the running water, 

1 see him threading the narrow way; 

He hastens hither.—O, misery! nay! 

He has taken the path to the Rychtar’s daughter."* 

Vol. ii. p. 37. 


We think these simple and pretty:—* 

Ncnj tak maticka dbald. 

“ O, mother! thou art changed since erst 
Thy love thine infant daughter nurst: 

Sweet songs that infant daughter heard— 

Another babe is now preferred.-}- 

When I was weak and young and small, 

O! thou wert love and kindness all 3 
Now, if a youth but speak' to me, 

I hear reproachful words from thee. 

Reproach me not, my mother, now! 

But let-me take the marriage vow: - 
At love's soft name my* bosom sighs. 

And love is bursting from mine eyes/' 

Vol. iii. p. 36. 


Co ten ptdeek stlbetd. 

"-What means that cheating, chattering bird 
Upon that oaken tree? : * 

* The maid a lover; hath/ I heard, 

‘ And yet so pale is she.’ ■ 


;»■ 


f Jbf ’ 

s 1 1 

- 1 


■—"* ■» , ! I . — ■*■ ** ■ ... . . .. . . . 1 mrni mmm ' 

f taw xycht&rowic. The Rychtaor (German, Richter), is the village magistrate, 
^•fflageg (WwCikko malick^ ttageg is the .expression used by nurses as they irock the 
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False bird! thou liest; speak the truth 
Or hfde in shame thy head. 

For though 'tis tme I love A youth, 

I am not pale, but red. 

False bird ! thou liest: I will go 
And stop thy fraudful fame, 

A gun across my shoulder throw, 

And shoot thee in thy shame.’ 1 —veil. iii. p.. 49. 

With a ballad characteristic of the relation existing between 
the Bohemians and the Turks, we conclude this branch of the 
subject. 

Na Tureckem pornezj. 

“ Upon the Turkish boundary, 

A watchman hath one child alone; 

O God! O God ! what bliss ’twould be. 

If I could call that girl my own. 

I sent a letter to the maid. 

And sent a ring. * lire ring is thine! 

So, give me, sweet! thy love,’ I said, 

* And leave thy father's house for mine.’ 

The letter reached the maid,—she ran, 

And placed it in her father's hand j 
‘ llcad, O, my father! if thou can, * 

And make thy daughter Understand.' 

Her father read it. Not a word 
He said, but sighed, as be arose; 

O, Lord of mercy ! righteous Lord! 

What heavy, heavy sighs were those. 

* My golden father !* tell me why 

Such sighs, such sadness? Never pain 
Heaved from the'breast a heavier sigh ! 

What did that wretched sheet contain V 

* Swdet’daugkter, I have cause to groan. 

When misery on my heart is pil'd: 

A Turk demands thee for his own, 

He asks tby father for his child/ 

‘ My golden father! give me not, 

O, if thou love me, do not so! 

I will not leave thy watchman’s cot, 

Nay! with thje Turk I dare not go 

* I tell thee what Ill do: I’ll make 

A coffin* where I will be laid, 

# And there my seeming rest I'll take, 

* ■. r v » * And thou shalt say * The maid js dead 1” * 

——i i i iii w i w m ■ *-' m . »i ******* * * — 

, 1 Mug slaty pantiito :~the common Slavonian term of endearment. 
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And so she did—the Moslem o'er 
The threshold sprang.—* Ill-fated maid! 

O God of mercy and of power! 

The maid is dead l the maid is dead !* 

The mourning Turk bis 'kerchief drew, 

And wiped his wet and weeping eyes: 

* And hast thou left me—left me too—* 

My precious pearl—my gemlike prize ?! 

He bought himself a mourning dress, , 

A dress of rosy* taffety. 

Why hast thou left me in distress— 

Of flowers the sweetest flower to me ?* * 

He bid the death-bell loudly .toll,+ 

From every Turkish mosque—and ye 
Might hear the heavy grave-song roll. 

From Turkey even to Moidawy.J 

The Turk sped homeward,—and the maid 
Her coffin left—for purer air: 

* Now God be with thee, Turk!’ she said. 

Ami truth was in the maiden’s prayer."—vol. iii. p. 11. 


The period during which the Bohemian language was in its 
highest state of cultivation, was undoubtedly between the founda¬ 
tion of the university of Prague (A.D. 1348)^ and the battle of 
the White Mountain (1680): To this epoch belong Lomnicky, 
the poet-laureat of his day, whose compositions fill eight-and- 
twenty volumes. Stryc, the then president of the Moravian bre¬ 
thren, whose poetical version of the Psalms^ is of* the highest 
merit; Zatnosky, the author of Pjsne Duchownj , (spiritual songs,) 
1607; Komensky, better known by the name of Comenius, whose 
travels into divers countries of Europe have been translated into 
several languages. His reputation was so great, that he was in¬ 
vited to the direction of many important schools. His life was 
one of wandering and vicissitude. In 1638, he was made Bishop 
of the Moravians, and in 1648, obtained the crown among the 
Unitarians of Poland. He sought, at last, a place of rest in 
Holland, and died there in the year 1671, ®tgt. 79* He published 
many works in Latin, of which his QrUs semnalium pictm Qua- 
drilinguis , and his Janua linguarum Reserata Aurea, are well 
known, and have been frequently reprinted* The books he wrote 


— 1 " ■ .—. . 1 " . 1 —*— ; —:— . **r<.' i 1 ' 

* Bose—the colour of the Mussulmans’mourning. : 

f Ilrana. The mark of reverence paid to the dead. For thpje days after their de¬ 
cease; the belta ore tolled nnceasmgly from 12 to 1 o’clock. ' 

t Do Moltlitfy—Moldavia. ■ ■ „ ■ ‘ v '* 

$ Zalmowe Sw. Dawlda V ryhmy Ceskd uwedenS, the first edition printed in 1590. 
The Canticle* of the Bavarian brethren are among the most remarkable productions of 
ddtepoch. 7 ■' ' • • 1 |sr. . , 
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in his native language are models of style, and his Labirynt sweta 
a rag sdrce —World’s Labyrinth and Heart’s Paradise, or Philo- 
sopho-satyrical Travels, is nearly as poetical as Telemachus, or 
the Arabian Nights* During this epoch, Hruby introduced a 
refined classical taste into. Bohemia. He translated some of the 
works of Cicero, of Chrysostom, of Petrarch, and Erasmus; 
Pjsqcky published a version of Isocrates, Lup&c revised the old 
translation of the New Testament, and introduced many valuable 
emendations; Chelcicky, commonly known by the title of the 
Bohemian Doctor, wrote the famous work Kopyta, (The Last,) 
which made a prodigious noise in its day, but of which, we believe, 
no copy is now extant; Prokop published the Chronicles of 
Prague; and Konae, translations from JEneas Sylvius, Lucian, 
and other Latin writers; Ctibor collected the laws of the Mora¬ 
vians, and wrote a poetical romance, whose style Schaffarik calls 
both pure and elevated. In 1491, died Hyneth von Podebrad, the 
most remarkable Bohemian poet of his day* He was the fourth 
son of King George Pod&brad, mid enjoyed the special favor of 
Wladislaw the Second. His poems have been published by 
Hanka, and were printed in the suppressed volume of the Staro- 
byla Skl&d&nie. He. translated Pulcheriust Carontensis on the 
Holy War, but the translation, has been lost* , 

The battle of the White Mountain, which destroyed Bohemian 
independence, and subjected the country to die Austrians, was 
followed by a series of catastrophes. . Such of the Bohemians as 
had resisted the popish Ferdinand, were cruelly persecuted or vio-i 
lently banished* Confiscations mid pillage followed the track of 
patriotism; Protestant churches were demolished; Bohemian 
books burnt* Suffering and silence overspread the nation for a 
century and a half. Scarcely a volume written; scarcely, a hope: 
indulged; and all that is interesting in poetical literature must 
now be sought for. in the memories of the people* 

Tlie reputation which the university, of 'Prague, the earliest 
founded of the German universities, obtained under the auspices 
of its patron Charles the First, and that at a period when Prague 
was one of the most populous cities of Europe, brought thither 
immense numbers of foreign , students, and formed »among the 
Bohemians many .individuals who occupied the highest stations in 
‘ the Imperial court* But as the Latin was the medium of all in¬ 
struction, and the Bohemian could be made to serve no purpose 
of yersonal advancement or ambition, tbe latter declined during 
; an epoch which ‘Bohemians are wont to regard as the “ golden 
age” of their history. From this period the mfcerest ef the national 
poetr^ ; japidly declines. No lohger can we discover any of those 
energetic, though sometimes wild and irregular ballads, which. 

V * *' “ 
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describe the feats of heroes, aad record the national history. No 
longer can we perceive any of those natural touches which pour- 
tray the simplicity of domestic life, and bring home to our own 
affections, the affections and feelings of others; nor ought we to 
expect to discover them, for poetiy finds little expression in the 
language of schools, or of sciences; she will only use the tongue 
in which we lisped our earliest accents, and with which we asso¬ 
ciate all our strongest emotions; her strains flow forth in the 
u voluntary numbers” of unelaborate thought; she cannot pore 
for words over the pages of a dictionary, nor weigh her sweet re-, 
finements in the gross scale of the pedagogue who has no sympa¬ 
thies nor sensibilities. 

We have spoken of the important contributions of Celakowsky 
to the popular literature of Slavonia. His three volumes entitled 
Slowanske narodtij Pjsm ,* (Prague, 1822, 1827,) contain a judi¬ 
cious selection from the songs of the Bohemians, Moravians, 
Walachians, and Slowakians, with translations from the Russian, 
MaloruSsian, Servian, Wendish, and Polish. To these he has 
lately added a small volume of versions from the Lithuanian, and 
is engaged, we are happy to know, in a comprehensive work on 
the entire subject of Slavonian national poetiy, which he is pecu¬ 
liarly fitted to adorn by his taste and industry. Himself a poet, 
he can well estimate the charms, and decide oi^the merits of po¬ 
etical productions; and delving in the rich mines of Slavonian 
song, we are assured he. will be rewarded by much and interesting 
' treasure. 

There is no nation more universally musical than the Bohe¬ 
mians. Their language rich in rhymes, their habits gay and 
friendly, their amusements all associated with dance and song, 
have diffused over die whole country a poetical spirit. In Bohe¬ 
mia, music accompanies the traveller wherever he goes. From 
the sublime anthems of the Dome-Church at* Prague, to the poor 
musician who sits in the corner of,the peasant's cottage; from the 
ballad-singer who parades the streets of populous cities, to the 
travelling organist who visits the meanest village; everywhere, and 
over all, is the sound of song. To the airs which are engraved 
on the recollections of every Bohemian, new words, which can sel¬ 
dom be traced tp their author, are constantly being adopted; they 
pass indeed from lip to lip, and are polished as they pass, till they >. 
are rescued from oblivion by some industrious collector, or are 
supplanted by other and more attractive novelties. ’ 

In our last Nifinber (p. 597.) we gave a specimen of a Russian 

^ -.r— -t-f 11 - L “ r. 1 ' . - , ■■ ■ 1 " ’ 

* Theiejs another collection of Bohemian songs, made by Ritter you Rittersberg, 
enticed Ceski ndrodnj Pjsni • Prase, 1826, 8vo. u pp» 144. It is in evcryrespect, 
except,in the print ana paper, inferior to the work of Celakowsky. 1 
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ballad, b% Zhuhovalty, «*»4 w$ thSjt our readers will not be dis¬ 
pleased to be enabled* to compare it with a Bohemian ballad, by 
Karl Sudimir isuaidr, all jwhoto writings breathe a cheerful, nay, 
a joyous spirit, and who undoubtedly takes a high station among 
the regenerators of die literature of his country. 

The ballad opens by an invitation to young men to come with 
their maidens, add listen to the old minstiel. while he sings the 
song of old time; while In? calls up the s pit its of departed days, 
and lepcats the echoes which buist on his ear from the past. He 

thus proceed* with his story. 

♦ » 

“ Neai Hrub-Kozoced’s village stream, 

An ancient well * 

Has bald front Immemorial time 
A hidden bell. 

That bell is veiled frdoi human eyes 
for ever there: , 

And never shall its Ypica again * 

Summon to nraVer. 

*» w 


Once—only once '-in centuries kWw, 
That awful bell 

Poured in an ancient woman’s car 
$ Its marvellous knell* 

. She went to wash tor flaxen threads 
In that old well j* 

Her threads bad hound the hell around— 
She shriek'd and fell! 


She shriek'd apd fell, and tong she lay 
In speechless dread $ 

She dropp’d the thread^ and dropp’d the hell. 
And frighted fled. * 

And then the hell, with fearful sound, 

Sank in the well, ‘ * 

And hill and forest echoed round 
Its Altai knell; 
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pursuit of him, and makes the wood echo with his inquiries; but 
this is also in vain; ho is overcome with grief, when, 

• ** behold! 

An nncieut witch on cratches ps>&8ed, 

One-eyed and Unnch-back'd, haggard, old, 

Fierce as a screech-owl—lo 1 she cast 
A hellish light from fiendish eye: * 

Parch’d skin and bones her withered hands 
She call'd-’twas like the raven's cry, 

Hot, hoarse .—the Knight astonish’d stands. 

* Stop! stop! Sir Knight 1 arrest thy steed, 

Aud bid thy train their steeds attest j 

Far I can do a friendly deed, 

And drive the storm-clouds from thy breast 
i know what thou hast lost —t know 
Where thy poor hound is wandering now 
But ’tis in vain to tdl thee so,— 

Thou 'art incredulous, I. tow ! 

* Deliver me thy John, and I 

Thy favourite hound will bring to-torn row 
And dost thou wish to ask me why 1 
Know that the sorceress can borrow 
Youth from youth’s bipod—the stars above 
Have told it.—I shall to in truth 
A maid of beauty and of love 
Wash’d in the blood-streams of the youth.' ” 

When John hems the witch, to throws himself in an agony at 
the fqot of bis muster, entreating him not to give away a human • 
soul for the sake of a brute. But his Lord had no thought fot 
him: he accepts the witch’s offer; bids her come tlu* following 
day with the greyhound, and engages to delivei up to her his 
servant John. . 

The form of the stanza vanes a&iun and the verses march more 
solemn]/. After a restless night, John seeks lus master again— 
again implores and weeps; 

“ ’Twas vain—the greyhound’s bark had reach’d that ear. 

Where voice of human sorrow idlyjkll * 

He hugged the witch,w-he huggtl fils greyhound dear, 

And ordered a racing festival; 

And to the witch, when ncamed the evening-star. 

We gave hit setoaftt fettered like a sidve; * K 

Two dragoosf, harnessed to the death-black car, 

Bore wv V**d victim to tor*tottn$ain cave.” ( 

Tha fekrd Ganges his measure a iburtli time aiul 

r * iBwpWeek* hmk katoly passed by> 

So^fest limy glk^r*\| # 
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Wheq the lov'd bound, so dearly dxnight, 

. Pied—aye be died * 

llis muter follows .tore bis hair. 

And groan’d with cam j 

Call'd on hi* hound, lus John—he call’d, 
A«d groan’d again. 

At last the gentle lapse pf time 
Quietly stealing, 

Bi ought to hie orn-passion’d heart 
borne human feeling * 

The cruel Worm of conscience gnawed 
His breast tvitbin t 

And John’s dim shadow, seated there, 
Recalled the *m. 


* My John ! my John ** be often cried— 

* Thou innocent! 

Thou by the madness of thy Lord 
From life upieut, 

O bend tby head from highest beavert 
If there thou live $ 

And pitying him, wj&p pitied pot. 

My crime forgive/ 

At length be leafed a little chufoh 
To wash bio guilt, 

And neai a Mfry-tcrwer of wood 
Repentant built: 

And (beep of purest silver bung 
A sapped heft.» 

Which daily—never ceasfcg—rung 
John's funeral knell. 

put from the very earliest toll 
Of that loud knell— 

The hearers’ teeth alt gnashed with fear, 

So terrible— 

So terrible its sound—so loud—, 

No silver sound— i 
But the church trembled at the noise, 

And tdfowwmd. " 

* John, jS&n—is for the greyhound gone !’ ” 

A fifth variety of measure is iotroduebdt 

** Kwtoged’s Loid was told the Many, 

And bitter were the tears be shed s 
He dolled bis lobes Of knightly gfotg|» « 

* Tori ml his honors from his bd*d$ 

A course rough robe of haii-dpth mbdeddm. 
Which from abating unchanged be wore; 
Then to the wpodeg tower he sped him, 

To be the watjlhman of the tower. 


16$ 
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Amt to! Ills timxK uplifted seiictli ' 

The bell-rope—and begins to toll; 

No more the worm o/« conscience teasetli 
His hall-emancipatcd *>out j t. 

No more the bell those awful noises 

Pours —which so many beatta had riven ■, 

It sounds like augcls* silver voices, 

When echoed through the courts of heaven. 

Ope only vesper-knell was sounded— 

The aged watchman toll'd no more; 

Death came—and there, with peace surrounded, 

He sank upon the bcifjy-floor: 

# Tim frown Upon his blow departed— 

Some gentle hand has chased the frown: 

And there he slumbeied 1 —peaceful-hearted, 

All guilt forgiven the guilty one/ 1. 

Ages roll by, and throw their shadows over the face of Bohemia. 

a 

“ That church in melancholy ruins lay. 

The tower o’eiturn’d—the bell had ceased its tinging: 

Yet when that church ami tower in fragments fell, 

A heavenly angel clad in light appealing 

Conveyed the silver relic to the well/' 4 

The bell is preserved through all the £jzkian struggle, ai?l sleeps 
silently under the water until the time which is spoken of in the* 
commencement of the ballad, which is thus referred to i * 4 f 


* r From that same hour the crystal watei* play 
Above the silver hell, in Silence (deeping *, 

Them come the thirsty sheep-flocks, as they stray, 

And there rhe revellers of the chase are keeping 
Their court. That silver hell in deep repose f 
Lies cold and vbtoekss ages without number 
The ancient woman ip the Wet throws * 

Her flaxen tbreads^aud wakes it from its slumber. 

’TwSs the last time its awful deceits bioke, 

*, John, John—Is fot the greyliohnd gone/— it muttered, 
flynd nevCftnore to mortal ears it snoke, * 

.Nor word/nor sound, nor whhjfll has it uttered. 

Toe neighbour* afcek*4hi well j their pitchers fill $ v 
They wflsh thalt* flax,*r-«nd fee* pursues them never $ 

< They know the^tdl’sm^tertous tongue .fo still, g. 

And that 11M ^wwlth the wave for ever." v t */ 

Thd mimtiel livetfep strains: he seesJL» 

umbpr is visiting the eyes,bf hi* nudieacc; and after'MMtllm, 
w story, urging ^he of patience, gentleness, g® kind- 

>s, imploriug them to cumiderVa soul' as of far moie import- 
itce thjmisny object they can desire, ho thus dismisses tto^h: 

< \ 
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** Nqjpv al^ep in blcssedness-till morn 
Urines its'sweet lightj 
And hear the awful voice of God 
Hid yc—Good-night! 

Yet ere theihand of dumber elosc 
The eye of care, v 
For the poor huntsman's soul’s repose 
Pout out one prayer.’* 


We ought to add that the whole of the story is founded on one 
of those old and common traditions, of which so many exist in 
Bohemia. 

The most striking evidence of an awakened attention to the 
lileialure of Bohemia, was given by the collection of Bohemian 
poetry edited by Anthony Puchmayer, of which the first volume 
appea|rcd in 17JK>, die fifth and last in 1804. There is nothing 
very remarlRible in these compositions; hut they had a great 
influence on the public iniyd, and have been the forerunners 
of a new race of authors, many of whom bid fair to be the inhe¬ 
ritors of lasting fame, and whose works have undoubtedly given 
vigour and authority and circulation to the Bohemian tongue. 
.These volumes grew out of that feeling of wounded pride ami 
patriotism with which the Bohemians watched the attempts to 
root out the spirit of their ancestors: they were almost wholly the 
composition of ardent young men, who wrote as if each were 
persuaded that the well-being of his country hung upon his pen. 
Perhaps they erred in the character which they gave to their 
writings, for Puchmayer’s volumes ate almost wholly filled with 
imitations of the modem school of poetry; and little is gathered 
from the old sources of Slavonian song* But the object of these 
' poetical enthusiasts was answered, and their works became popu¬ 
lar* They had to stiuggle with innumerable perplexities, with 
npttiy obvious and -some concealed political difficulties; they had 
to resuscitate, almost from its giuve, their native language, after 
neatly two centuries of neglect: they hacj to restore an instrument 
* whose strings had been mouldered ai|d broken by time, and whose 
’sounds they had seldom heaid except ip the rough hands of the 
untutored peasantry* $et they succeeded, and iu 1806, Negedly 
published a Bohemian .periodical, <* Hlasatei Ce%hy t n which be¬ 
came a most useful coMOperator, and which spread still wider the 
*|fed attempt to revive the native tongue* 

;v $ Puchmayer. was born in 17&9, and dicftlat Prague in 1820. 
hia jwn tpogitidna the best it ‘undoubtedly his ** Ode \<* Zi^ka,” 

* ^ t * La. 
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In it he rapidly glances over tlite hktory of .the Bohemian hero, 
but he is disposed to join the ton general clamour, and to visit 
those seveic measures agMnst motiks^and nobles, which seem to 
have been almost forced updn Zi2ka, with a harshness which 
makes no allowance for the circumstances hi Which he was placed, 
lie concludes by thus lefening to tlie ruined castles wHich still 
bear ^testimony to the furies of those pwful times. 

# a Those ruins—which seeta cursed—and frown 

As if some haunting ghotits were there, 

When bravery scarce dares stay alone, 

*0 what an awful page they are, 

Of passion’s desolate career 1 
The very winds that whistle thro’ 

Seem shuddering miijst the gloomy pile. 

There spectres meet, end sigh awhile 
And as the screech-owls cry to-whoo ’ 

The fiends of evil shriek and smile "* 
SebastianHnSwkowsky was anothei contributor, In 1805 he 
published his Dewitt, an heroic comic poem in twelve books; 
and in 1820, a Collection of his minor Pieces.+ , 

The two brothers, John and Adalbert Negedly rank among 
the most active and most zealous cultivators of the Bohemian 
language. The former translated the first Book of Uye Iliad, 
Gesner’s Death of Abel, and his Daphnfe, Flpriaa’s Nuraa Pom-* 
pilius, and Young’s Wight Thoughts, (which he appropriately 
called Kv'jlenjt or Lamentations.) He also published a Bohe¬ 
mian Grammar, and a variety of poetical aud prose compositions. 
Adalbert wrote a Romance, entitled JLadislaw, Pouedttj Saud, a 
short didactic poem, and Fragments of sundry Historic Tales in 
verse. 

But passing over these, and many other names, for which we 
can find no place on the present occasion— ; we must again i evert 
to Joseph Jungnuum, with whose elaborate work we have headed 
our present article. The influence of his writings may be traced 
over the whole extent of modern Bohemian l rteiatuic. lie was 

'* W tSch focv*gatcb» ktM Mailcc niutj 
An w t* «e MSI. |£*M#u 
Cm pfehrMnSkp aime i non kutjf. 

IW.frtMi, «rek o4 weku 
Wily ttrmSt obtnta 
Oalt kUMlnS netiy tMfejce b««i • 

Sbi ty Sfc«u|y psnSti' 

, - 

1 Hut duchy smotrk ypftt 1 If, 

t Xfewjn—Baku w dvttdclf zbftwjcb. Od 8wln buw*- 

towsWho W tSOS, t vob. lima. istue Ibntori Matw- 

tow*&io. WlWr. 1810. Wma. pptyti. » 
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om) of the contributes to Puchmaypi’s and JJegedly’s collet tious. 
His tianslation of Milton* is quo qf the most admirable, among 
the many admirabteve) sions.of that renowned and glorious heiou, 
and we have heard it spoken of by Bohemian poets as the ovei- 
llowing fountain wheie they have been wout to think full measures 
of the vraieis of Casftdy, It is equally remarkable for its fidelity 
and the purity of il$ diction, nor lias bo been teas successful in 
translations of Gray and Others. In easting our eye over the 
sundry periodicals which have appealed in Bohemia for the la^t 
quarter of a century, die name of Joseph Junginann is omni¬ 
present. Foi scai rely a less poiiod than tins he has been engaged 
in the piepaiatiou of a complete Bohemian Dictionaiy, which 
has now nearly reached its termination, 

John Kollar, a minister residing at Pesth, takes, liowc\ci, un¬ 
doubted piecedencc of all the modern poets ot Bohemia. He 
published in 1821, a small Collection of Sonnets ;f and in 1824, 
an enlaiged edition under the title of Sktwy Dcera, daughter o( 
Slava, (Glory) which we deem the most remarkable Bohemian 
production of t>nr days. Kollar has* chosen the form of the Son¬ 
net, and taking Petrarch for Ins model, has constituted a Bam a 
of Slavonia, las coitfntiy—whose history, whose hopes, whose soi- 
rows, he sings with the passionate fondness of a ipvef. At the 
shrine, or on the grave of Bohemia* he pours out all his affections. 
In her he sees nothing but beauty to be admit ed, and pet lection 
to be worshipped: spite of her suffci ings, even * in dm moments 
of her despair, he invokes her as the favourite of the 0eity. She 
is Winded iu Ids mmd with the tenderness of earth and tin* sub¬ 
limity of heaven; his fancy is continually vibrating between some 
cheering recollection and some beautiful anticipation-*-levelling 
either iu the glory that was—<>i that is to be shed upon her. Wo 
have been somewhat suipiued that language so free and senti¬ 
ments so lofty, should have been allowed to circulate in Bohemia* 
Hit are truly " the thoughts that breathe and words that bum,” 
and wo should have called thorn ** dangerous,” but as a suit of 
allegOtjr is preserved tluough most of his sonnets, it may be that 
their political tendency has not been perceived. Vet such a 
piece of writing os this, aeetns intelligible enough. * 




The desert ? 




on.. 



The field of fa|serfi&fned would'borrow 

Rather some j^pVfi^n! dwhiaesstrr^Kth^ waste' 

Or chads^**at>d r the mists of changing tipae i , ', 

;' 'The march' of man isonward—the shd/jiBst V .';. 

Builds up a better'future, ^juib Is jt^ghti , .;; 

With ptom%of p frs-awskeningprirae. ^!% ,!*; •. 

We watch and wait: and dreams and hopes sublime 
O’er earthy vicissitude serenely .east, V '(* 

Give patience, and the fbad of iifefieels l^^-r-So^net Ixxx. 

■ 1 ' ■*'.<# '-I s " i 

And in the same spirit the followingis conceived:— ' 


< 1 * 


Slam krasau Ijbi rcti Polku. 


■ Sweet is the music of the Polish tongue. 

The Servian with serener influence sways, 

. But our SJovaManmaideos long have sung 
In louder tones the deeds of ikter-'days. . 

The Ross—-the giant arm of greatness stays ; 

While our Bohemian struggles hob! and young*--. •. 

* O. that the children from One mother sprung, 

Could blend a common, hymn of sacred lays 1 1 
And that were Loves best work towreathe a crown 
With busy bands,ofall the flowers that grow . 

. Upon SlavoniaVvaried banks—as flow > , ■ * 

The rivers to ope ocean, so should one— ,r 
One spirit^made in tf tttb and beauty's mould, f '* 

Slavonia's widelyscattered charais unfpld.’ # —Ao»«e# xx. 

One or two add^oial ; e?tatnpfei &e pages of dollar will, 
weapprehend, find acceptance:*-*-- * , ' ; 

-,’V' ' ' 'JKasf ;/! 
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Ujvretv Ondy rtXgoplmekamy. 

« When the ffltxm o'er the mountaindbranches rises 
With rays- as rainbows brilliant—lo l it seems 
As if thy Smile upon its jiidc face beams 
With more than lunar light;—for lore disguises 
AIL objects and in passionate fdndness, I 
Pour'd out my heaif, and wildly held discourse 
With that supernal queen, untfi, the hoarse 
Laugh of the mountains shook the starry sky. 

Then to night’s spectre-spirits did I cry 
Impatient—and they tarried in their course. 

And bid the gentile stars of heaven reply: 

* We have sdnt forth a sister from on high, 

Clad all in love and light and beauty. She, 

Slava! was sent to minister to thee,' "— Sonnet xxxix. 


NcchtVg zapfttt, k dyz se proti tob#. 

n No! brother! no despairing! Envy's eye, 

Sharp and malevolent, may pierce thee through; 

Yet wound not truth by weAnesS, nor undo 
Ilcr victories by mistrust,—nor faint,—nor fly! 

Since truth should stand erect and lift on high 
Hei glorious standard,—-for she can subdue 
Resistance into fealty j blasphemy 
Into pure worship—into reverence true. 

Truth is a storm on Lebanon—that shaketh 
The mighty cedars which'resist her shock,— 

Oppos'd, far mightier is the stir she igfiketh ; 

Her tongue is as a sword,—her breast a rock,— 

Her heart is marble,—pillars we her bands,— 

And trampling down her foes with granite feet she stands. 0 

Sonnet Ixxxviii. 

- We have been favoured with some of the unpublished sonnets 
of this admirable writer, of which we shall give our readers a few 
specimens, with the originals, which may Serve at the same time 
as examples of the present state of the Bohemian language. 

“ 0! if upon an eagle’s outspread wings, 

My song up to the gates of heaven could soar, 

And with the cherubim of God adore. 

In those eternal Strains whose echo,rings 
O’er the resounding earth, from shore to shore 
And in the gKpious heaven from star to star— 

Till even Chaos wakes him from afar. 

And,rousing into being* Shouts and sings.— 

\ 'My songs—if melancholy thoughts be sOngs— 
j&The bnlfdwawh'd wishes, of an orphan are: 

^ Shaping one audible,—one- only prayer: 
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* l)o thou whose brows *ire crowned with glory’s rays. 
Watch o’er Slavonia’s fame—redress her wrongs 
A grateful child for his own mother prays.”* 


As an abandoned mother, when her daughters 
And sons are all death-smitten, trembling creeps 
Shrouded in mourning weeds, and weeps and weeps 
And with salt tears the senseless grave-sod waters , 
So like a childless parent do 1 turn 
To the poor relies of the Serbian races, 

O’er Kunit./,, Kraniu, Lodba’s ruined places, 

And o’er the ashes of their lathers mourn. 

From ye to Slaupsko and to Misniu 1 
living the blest ottering of my burning tears. 

While proud Teutonia looks so scornfully ; 

And ere my soul can still its agony 
Wineta, Rct.ru, Denvan, Mik appears, 

And gold-winged lielbog,*)' and departed years. ; 


“I wandered forth x>n Pomerania's shore. 

Amidst Slavonia’s wrecks and ruins—there 
1 asked the coloured waters flowing o’er, 

Where is Wineta, tell me, tell me where ? 

City ! whose fame thy countless vessels bore 
Erst through the world. Let Neptune bid thee rear 
Thy proud head from the. waters as of yore. 

And in thy strength and freedom re-appear ! 

For centuries Denmark bow’d its neck to thee. 

None but the gods o'erpowe.red thee, none but they 


“ Nf, by zpew mug, trebas rozepnutft 
Brulby k nebi krjdia orlicc, 

Tebe slawil krasua Swirlier, 

Od Cherubu bozjeli oklekmitA. 

Twoge gmeno hwczdoliarfa duta 
Hlusi na webnosti hranice, 

Kdc se do saustawnycb .nu'sice 
Wulj plcsu, zwukcui golso tknuta. 


Pjsnc- mogc negsaii we niobc 
L&sky teto wjee pjsncmi. 

Gen tn prosba, iiobcsisinko k tohr, 

Orodng tarn, w ouiil slsiwc wiihu; 

Za Slawie slawu na zemi 

Gako djte, za swaw malku, wdorno! 


i - Derwan, a Sorabian prince. For the derivation of Mik, consult flelmuld, lib. i 
c. 59. lielbog, the name of a river deemed sacred by the old Slavonians. 


$ “ Gako cliodj opu»tcn4 niftti, 

Kdy?, gj ponirau decry, syuowl, 
Kazdodt mu' w ranXe sinutkowl 
K hrohum milut'ku swych narjkati. 

u Tak ga k in se nndiu prirownati, 
Chode k sun<, o Soibfi bradawl', 
Kunice, Jvrain, i.obdy rumowl, 

JMad wasiuii preilky piuk&wati. 


“ Od w&s nesu kc Slaupskn a Mjsiii 
Swat6 horkyth slzj uhutc, 

Kde rty ISJemec sl.iwskyiui se pySnj. 

** Sotwa zo zde city ponstydly, 

Wedau k lletre nine si k Winds', 
Derwan, Mjk a llelbog zhttokrjdly •” 
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O’er whelmed # thee, Herculaneum of the sea! 

And doubly sad bath been thy destiny : 

First, the wild billows swept thy towers away, 

And then, oblivion bade thy name decay. 1 '* 

Milota Zdirad Pol&k’s Wzncsenort Prjrodi/ —(Sublimity of Na¬ 
ture,) has much poetical feeling and descriptive merit. The dra¬ 
matic writings of C.W. Kliepera are many of them woitli perusal. 
Of the young poet Chrnelensky (boru 1801 ,) we cannot avoid 
giving a specimen. He abounds with exquisite touches of ml 
turc, and gives the fairest promise of future fame. 

Threefold joy. 

NaX md tit hyti ckano ? 

“ Why, why complain, why sorrow-laden. 

Waste all my youth in youth's annoy. 

Nay! 1 will love a lovely maiden. 

And love shall be my first, first joy * 

And when upon her lips of coral, 

I plant my fondest, sweetest kiss, 

O! I'll extract this’ blissful moral— 

Indeed the world is full of bliss. 

Why, why complain, why dwell in sadness, 

On thoughts which all youth’s hopes destroy ? 

Nay ! rather wake the songs of gladness, 

Let music be my second joy: 

By rapture’s impulse upward driven, 

Transported with delight like this ; 

O ! I shall burst the gates of heaven,— 

Indeed the world is full of bliss. 

Why, why complain, when youth jmrsucth 
A shifting hope both cold and coy ? 

I’ll drink the mead the wild bee breweth. 

And this shall be my third, third joy. 

Youth may be blest, when age, though hoary. 

The cup of blessing need not miss : 

Shout youth! in rapture’s joy and glory : 

Indeed the world is full of bliss.” 


* " Kragern brehu u Pomori diode 
W rumjcli Sliwie a rozmetn, 
Nad Winctau hledkm Winetu 

W ruznobarw£ more toho wode: 

• 

“ Misto gchoz nijjdy best a lode 
Kryjy ce!«u zciuskau plane tu, 
Wywir trizubtmu klepctu 
Neptuna se gestd kc awobodc: 


*' Stolctj »i wzdorowalo Dbnuin, 

A gen Bot»o»6 te stabili 
Premoci, ty inorak<j Herkulknum ! 

“ NeUtastn^ gsi dwakrut, mesto Sliwy, 
Predne ze te winy znicily, 

Pak, zc i wtip chce to kriwolilawyV 
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Wc should not be satisfred*vvithout giving one specimen of 

' the • poetry of the interesting Celakowsky. 

1 " * 

' The Water-Demon .* 

. Za potedna rtjchly Klauhk. 

“ At middle noon, a happy boy 

Across the running streamlet sprung. 

And in bis wild an^ eager joy, 

High in the air his hat he swung, . 

And sang and sang: * Trild, trilo: 

My mother sends a cheriy-bougk.’t 

But on the willow by the stream. 

The water-demon sat and hung 
llis garment in the sunny beam. 

And round about his locks he flung, 

And sang and sang : * Trild, trilo : 

How glorious is the sunny glow/ 

Anti then uproll’d his hellish net, 

'Twas closely spun,—’twas thickly wove, 

. And threw his garments, green and wet. 

The white thorn’s prickly boughs above. 

The water *s calm and cool and clear. 

How sweet to bathe and revel there 1 

The boy is bathing,—farther yet. 

And farther yet he heedless goes : - 
The water-demon flung his net, ■ 

A thousand splashing bubbles rose. 

> Down to the watdry caves they sink— 

And rise at twilight to the brink.” 

• • Smjsine B&sn't, p, 39. 

. We exceedingly regret that the length of this article precludes 
us from introducing to our readers the writings of Hanka, among 
whose hijultifarious works there would be some difficulty in making 
an appropriate choice; of Turinsky; of Kumaryt, the translator 
^of Horace and of'Lessing’s Fables;—A. Marek, who has published 
versions of some of Shakspeare’s plays;*—Sjr, and many others. 
We should have been glad too to have given a more detailed ac- 


* Wodnjk —the Waterman. £ water-demon, frequently the subject of popular sto- 1 
ries in Bohemia. He is used to frighten children from the water-side—“ The Wtxinjk - 
will catch you f —he is believed to come out of the water ft mid-day to sun himself-in 
old willow-trees, particularly, in the neighbourhood of ponds. He wears green ^gatv 
meats, .which he hanga t to dry upon ’fbe white hawthorn, add throws about his longhair , 
ip the sunshine. * 

“ HoHp4 rnati&ka nine wisnil iduld,^ The branches of the wild,cliefry (Cefasimn/ 
apromanum,)' are used in wedding festivities, it' is thp favorite tree of Sfaivtiniaa 
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• count of the periodical literature of Bohemia,* which has no small 
influence there over th6 public mind. -, 

We have observed in many of the writings of the Bohemians a 
tone of dejection respecting the future fate of their mother tongue, 
which we think is hardly justified by circumstances. 

“ Never,” says Jungmpnn, in. his Casopis mupgnj, “ never were 
our language and literature in so melancholy a condition. Our mighty 
ones are wholly Germanized or Jbalf Frenchified, and our poorer classes, 
what can they do ? they, too, teach their children rather a German than 
a Bohemian alphabet. The German language spreads more widely every 
day, and ere long it will be in Bohemia as it was formerly in Pomerania,' 
that no one will be able to obtain employment but through the German 
tongue. German schools are supported by rich endowments, but hot 
one Bohemian school can obtain protection: shall we not live (would 
that 1 may err!) to be the witnesses of, and the helpers in the destruction 
of our mother tongue ? Our new literature is the produce of a few 
enthusiasts, who exposing themselves to the hatred of enemies and the 
ingratitude of their countrymen, have devoted themselves to the resus¬ 
citation of a language which is neither living nor dead. They have done 
much, they have surpassed the centuries gone by, and they will have 
their reward, when the tbanklessndss of the present age shall be succeeded 
by a better futurity.” • 

We look with no such gloom upon the literature of Bohemia. 
It is springing up anew in vigour and virtue, and its preservation 
depends not upon the determination or decrees of others, but on 
the patriotism and the exertions of the Bohemians themselves. 

In the poetry of the present period, the influence of the Ger- 
man’school is very distinctly to be observed, and it would not be 
'difficult, with one or two exceptions, to trace the Bohemian poets 
to the individual models whom they most resemble. There is 
scarcely, any one among them, Who has noj; published translations 
from Scliiller, Gothe, Klopstock, Herder, or some other of the 
more distinguished bards‘of Germany; and as in these latter, the 
influence of English .poets may be visibly perceived, (for it is 
Scarcely possible to calculate how deeply, and bow widely, because 
, so widely and deeply the spirit of Shakspeare has penetrated (he 
whole field of .German song,) so their remote influences may be 
seen in the poetical compositions of the Bohemians. * 

Of the political situation of Bohemia we shall take no .further* 
notice, than as connected with its literary history. Joseph the 

rr .. . . . - . . .. . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

vSfyjr 1 ' 1 < * r , * f i t T 

1 the periodipnto the most remarkable is Krdli, or WeregpV spis wsenaufcny 
pro W zdelanie Nkcodu Cesko, Stawamk^ho. Its editor is Dr.Presi, of Prague, and, 
We believfe, six or-seVen Numbers have already appeared, Those we hnveseen are full 
of. interesting comnmtucatiooavrom the roost distinguished Bohemian writers.. We do 
pot spiriyofthe German pefSocliials which are published in Bohemia, of which the best 
is that noticed in our Ndf ft. o. iUQ. • » 
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"Second might have been at popular ruler, fof he checked the spirit * 
of fanaticism, and withheld 'the hand of persecution; and esta¬ 
blished, or sought to establish; if not‘full liberty of conscience, at 
least toleration for' the Protestant creed. But by that strange and 
silly determination to root out the language of the country, he 
seemed to make a personal attack onevery Bohemian who spoke 
, it; he wounded the national pride and prejudice in their most* 
morbid part; he re-created feelings, Bohemian' feelings, which as 
a stranger, and the inheritor of usurped dominion; he should, 
above all tilings, have refrained from arousing; and he proposed 
to himself an . impracticable object, employing for its accomplish¬ 
ment the worst and weakest means. True it is, that like other 
despots he found ready flatterers to approve his projects, and will¬ 
ing instruments to give them effect. Unfortunately the bane 
(which he did not foresee, for his intentions were virtuous) has 
.been left behind, but unaccompanied by the blessings which he 
contemplated. The German normal schools which he established 
still exist, and the door to all civil office and honour is peremptorily 
closed to the Bohemian who only speaks the language of his 
fathers. For five millions who speak die Bohemian tongue, there 
' is no one superior Bohemian school. In the villages alone, 
where education is in the hands of the peasantry, is the Bohemian 
made the vehicle Of instruction. . Four years are allowed for the -• 
■ education of a child, and it is. clear a great part of that time must 
be lost, while knowledge is conveyed to him in an unintelligible 
idiom. In such a struggle against the national feeling, the govern¬ 
ment is sure to be worsted, and the result has been, as we'have 
seen, not the suppression of the language of Bohemia, hut the 
creation of an mtenser, affection towards it. The Austrian go- 
moment has mode a similar 1 experiment in. % ngary, and with 
similar results. The flowers which grow on the Slavonian and 
the Magyar branches, have been freshened and brightened by the 
waters of affliction. : < 
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Portugal has, within the last eighteen months, attracted more of 
the attention of Europe than from the extent of its dominions, or its 
weight in the balance of power, it : would seem to deserve. It has 
been the theatre of a great experiment, and had nearly becOtne 
the occasion of a general war. For the first time in the history 
of die world, have we seeti, in Portugal, an ancient kingdom giving 
a dynasty to its colonies, and then receiving laws from the sovereign 
of these colonies;—for die first time have we seen political insti¬ 
tutions' sent from die western hemisphere, and» Europe receiving, 
at the distance of she thousand miles, the reflection of the civi¬ 
lisation which it communicated;—for the first time have we 
witnessed regular troops, at the command of the legitimate go¬ 
vernment, brought to the support Of popular rights against armed 
factions fighting for their chains, under -the pretext of defending 
the prerogatives of the throne;-■‘-and for the first time has die 
standard of England, planted in a foreign land, for the protection of 
an ally against foreign aggression, become, by a happyaccident, the 
defence of freedom against absolute power. If the interesting 
experiment now in progress succeeds, battles for conquest or 
aggrandisement,, and conventions for trade or fraud, must be 
regarded as vulgar incidents, compared with the late military and 
diplomatic campaign in Portugal, where a new legislature has 
been installed amid the din of. rebellion and die distractions of 
royal ambition; where bigotry has tried in vain to shake a consti¬ 
tutional throne; and where the powers and prejudices of the 
fifteenth century have been at once compelled to yield to the 
light and knowledge of the present age. ' 

Of these striking events, or of the prospects which they open, 

, we have as yet seen no good or even tolerable account. Some 
information respecting them may be gained from the works whose 
titles are prefixed to this article. We. have inserted file names of 
^considerable number of these publications, not because We mean 
to take notice of each, but because, put together, they afford a 
generalidea*of the kind of political discussion ^Mcb Suits the 
taste, pr measures the talents of our Portuguese allies. To 
examine them in ^detail, would* be as absurdly superfluous as to 
discuss* die particular predictions Of the weather in MooreV 
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Simanack ; but, takeh in connection,, they may, like,the labours 
of that celebrated astrologer, show the nature of, the climate. 

The first three (namely The Plot against Don Miguel, England 
and Don Miguel, and’the Examination of' Don Pedros Charter) 
proceed from a coterie 1 of Portuguese refugees in Paris, who, 
being driven from Portugal by the troops of the existing govern-* 
merit, try to keep up the standard of revolt in a foreign capital, 
aiyd attempt to throw back, on their native country, the incendiary 
torch which was strtick from their hands on the Spanish frontier. 

The Plot agdinift Don Miguel, which the author.will not now 
be so eager tor'maintain, if the prince, instead of punishing the 
alleged conspirators, takes them for his .ministers, seems to be 
nothing better than a tissue of absurdities and falsehoods. This 
plot, it would appear, consisted in a project, formed by four 
persons# whose initials are the letter P, (which are afterwards 
found to mean Palmella, Pamplona, Povoa, and Patricio, the 
Patriarch,) to inspire, the late king with a hatred and dread of his 
.son, for the purpose of procuring the banishment of his royal 
highness, that they might then, in security, sell his majesty, and, 
the nation to freemasons, anarchy, and England* This plan was 
to be executed under die protection of an English squadron, and 
by a deception practised on the French ambassador, M. Hyde 
de^Neuville, who was too patriotic a diplomatist to favour, know- * 
ingly, a conspiracy foT converting Portugal into an English colony*, 
The conspirators completely succeeded, though, not in the way ' 
which they first expected; for they mined the country, banished the 
Infant, and killed die King. The original mover in all this mischief 
—-the prime contriver of me cottspiracy-r-was the British minister 
for foreign affairs, who, it appears, could never forgive the Infant 
for. heading, in.1833, the revolt at Villa Franca, and overturning 
the dempcracy of the Cdrtes. The manner in which the conspi- 
ratorsexecuted their design was, to Say the least of it, profoundly 
sagaciousj if not- unintelligibly mysterious. They had intended to 
get the prince banished, without, of course, having committed any 
crime; add yet they had the ait to make hkngive a justifiable capq^T 
for bis exile^by organizing a revoltjigainst the authority, and endan- ' 


gering the me; or his father, I he prince, by endeavpunng, on 
his part, to counteract jheir deigns, did the very thing which* 
promoted them*M&? GhheralissimO of the fbreeahe called put the* 
trpop^ of the.^arrbdu,^,‘fbmoii s -30th “‘of.April, 

' freemasons and revuijfi^oms^r^,i 

.palakSfe -bi'® father •.'with; guards# yaking him.* * 
prfjP^ oh pretpnte uf asserting liis rights against iin&ieh enepaie^ 
, .Ihe 1iVes’'^P|ts minfers) the o^the 1 

s,fitled the dungepnswkhtiye be^t citizeifs of the lkhd, and 
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invited his mother ffom her retreat, to make her Regent on his 
father’s deposition. > The foreign ambassadors, with the Pope’s 
nuncio at their head, having proceeded to the palace, and having 
at first been refused admission to the king’s presence, but persist¬ 
ing in their demand to see him, disconcerted the conspiracy. 
On their admission they found his majesty in consternation and 
tears ; and but for their timely interference, some of the scenes of 
the Seraglio might have been acted upon a Lisbon stage. The 
consequences are fresh in general recollection. The old king, after 
remaining for some days without power to act, though apparently 
released from personal restraint, found means to escape from his 
jailors, and to take refuge on board an English man of war, the 
Windsor Castle; where lie asserted the majesty of Portugal under 
the protection of British guns, stripped his.son of the power 
which he had abused, and sent him on liis travels. It sufficiently 
indicates the character and principles of the author of the Complot 
contre Don Miguel , to state that he expresses regret at the ad¬ 
mission of the ambassadors into the palace on that critical occasion, 
and justifies the conduct of his royal highness, in making his 
father a prisoner, as a mere repetition of the drama of Villa 
Franca, where the part which he had acted had received the ap¬ 
probation of the king, and the applause of all the absolute 
governments in Europe. u If the disobedience of Villa Franca,” 
says he ,** was at last approved of by the king, who acknowledged 
that the prince, in refusing to execute his orders, had saved him 
from a revolutionary faction, why was a new logic formed to 
qualify, as the crime of high treason, the refusal of the prince to 
execute the orders of a father governed by the same faction ? 
What man, having saved his father and his country once, and, for 
that, having received the adoration of that country, but has a right 
to have recourse to the same means in order to save both a second 
time ?” Thus these sticklers for legitimacy would recommend a 
timely insurrection, on pretence that the king was a prisoner, 
under the power of a faction, on every occasion in which he 
exercised his prerogative iu opposition to their views of court 
politics; as if government ought to pass through a succession of 
rebellions, till purified into the requisite degree of absohitism, by 
the oppression of the monarch as well as the great body of his 
subjects. Like Sganarelle, in the farce of S/e Medecin malgre Lui, 
poor King John was .to be compelled, by the intrigues of his wife, 
and by the threats of the Apostolical party, to consider himself a 
despot whenever it*suited their convenience, or gratified their ca¬ 
price. After Being twice defeated in his attempts to deny his 
new capacity^of asserting absolute power over his people, he was 
obliged to resign himself to the hard fate of remaining all his life 
VOL. u. NO. III. N 
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a king, without the constitutional limitations which he wished to 
establish on the exercise of his power. Feeling, whether the 
crown was on his head or not, he had often been obliged to ex¬ 
claim, like his prototype, “ Ah I je suis roi ahsolu sans contredit; 
je f avals ouhlic , maisje m’en rcssouviens but though possessed 
of no courage or firmness, he always resisted instigations to shed 
the blood of his subjects. He was compelled to continue all his 
life the Sganarelle, but refused to become the Sangrado , of des¬ 
potism. 

The Plot against the prince continued, we are told, after his 
exile. It was a part of it to calumniate his royal highness to his 
father and to his brother, as a prince who threatened the rights of 
both. It would be vain to inquire into the alleged motives 
which England could have had in suggesting, or encouraging 
such chimerical iniquity; but the reader will be prepared to 
forget reasoning hi wonder, when he hears that England supports 
the revolutionists both of Portugal and Spain, in order to dethrone 
the families of Bburbon and Braganza, and to encircle the head 
of a British prince with the united crown of the Peninsula. In 
support of this charge, we are told .by the author, that he has seen 
at Lisbon a caricature of the late King John, with the arms of 
Great Britain substituted for those of Portugal; from which he 
ought to have inferred rather that his Faithful Majesty had pre¬ 
tensions to the crown of Great Britain, than that he intended to 
resign his own in favour of a British prince. The constitutional 
Charter, which is asserted to be of English manufacture, com¬ 
posed, it is said, part of the means by which England and Mr. 
Cauniug weic to secure the vassalage of Portugal; bui the 
author, in his eagerness to make the objects of his dislike both 
knaves and fools at the same time, thus invalidates his own accu¬ 
sation. “ Has Mr. Canning then,” says he, “ the presumption 
to hope, that he can subject to his principles .three or four hun¬ 
dred national representatives, as easily as the prince alone, or 
does he believe that such representatives will execute a foreign 
will, like the enslaved Portuguese cabinet since the time of Peter 
It.?” Does not the only answer which can be returned to this 
plain question destroy, in the mind of every sensible man, all 
suspicion that England would promote constitutional liberty to 
insure her influence in Portugal at the expense of the Portu¬ 
guese interests? We are told, in Scripture, that Hainan raised 
a gallows on which he was himself ultimately hanged, but he in¬ 
tended it for another. The English governnffent would, on the 
principles of this .author, have knowingly erected 4 a body of in¬ 
stitutions for the sacrifice of its own interests. It would be 
needless farther to enumerate 'the absurd statements, or incQu- 
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sistent arguments, of these factious men, who even go the length 
of classing the separation of Brazil from Portugal as an attack 
upon the rights of their idol; while'it is plain that this very sepa¬ 
ration opened the only path for him to ascend the throne of the 
latter, which, but for the separation, must have been occupied by 
his elder brother. 

Not scrupling at any calumny which can gratify their malig* 
uitv, they declare that the late king intended the Regency for his 
queen, and that the decree by which his daughter M as left in pos¬ 
session of power, till the will of the rightful heir of the throne 
should be known, was either an entire forgery, or an instrument 
to which the royal signature had been affixed without a knowledge 
of its contents. The first object of the conspirators was to ob¬ 
tain, it is said, a legislature, with two chambers, and to make the 
crown elective, so as to exclude their obnoxious prince. Having, 
by the alarms of the king, and the interference of the Spanish 
government, failed in this nefarious design, the ouly expedient 
which remained for them was, to get rid of th£ old king at once, 
and to fabricate a document by which they might prolong their 
reign under the nominal Regency of ah inexperienced girl. 

Nothing can afford a more striking idea of the prevalence of 
lax morals or atrocious practices among a people, than their in¬ 
clination to invent, or their disposition to believe, the perpetration' 
of great crimes on the slightest motives. The party that has put 
forth these pamphlets, while they describe the king as a tool in 
the hands of the faction at court, insinuate that he was poisoned 
by tjie same faction, or, in other words', that, to remove a slight 
obstacle to their plans, they treasonably destroyed the instrument 
of their own power. The old queen, who is represented by them 
as a model of magnanimity and virtue, maintains this fact as 
firmly as the doctrine of transubstantiation, and did not hesitate 
to avow her conviction of its truth to a certain ambassador of high 
chaiacter, on his visit of condolence after her husband’s funeral. 
She even went so far, in running, with a kind of voluble fury, 
over all her persecutions and grievances, as to accuse the English 
merchants at Lisbon of a design to assassinate her favourite son 
Don Miguel 1 * 

The author of the Plot, in enumerating the conspiracies 
formed against his hero; accuses the English government of pro¬ 
curing the transmission from Rio of the same charter which the 
late king had wished, but had been unable to promulgate in Lisbon 
—a charter wliicfi set all the demagogues of Europe in motion, 
ond gave to It child of seven years old a revolutionary dowry. 
The same jacobin faction, which had promoted so many civil 
wars—which had overturned so many thrones, and shed &o much 

N 2 
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blood, sanctioned, we are told,*the usurpation of the Emperor of 
Brazil, on condition that he would attempt to revolutionize the 
Peninsula! 

In criticising Mr. Canning’s speech on the royal message for 
aiding the Portuguese government, our author bursts out into the 
following rhapsody, with which, as it is amusing, we shall leave 
him. 

y Behold,” he exclaims, “ the impostor, who, after having robbed 
Portugal of her most important ultra-marine possessions—after having 
seconded or protected a herd of criminals, the assassins of John VI., 
and still unsatisfied with so many crimes, had fabricated a consti¬ 
tutional charter to incite insurrection and civil war, has the audacity to 
present himself before Parliament, and to say we must succour our ally! 
—and who is this ally ?—a band of robbers and murderers, who wrote 
to the British government in 1821, that the King of Portugal should lose 
his throne, and that a foreign prince should be called to fill his place—a 
revolutionary faction, which made use of the Emperor of Brazil to ac¬ 
complish its criminal purposes, as the revolutionary cabal of London, in 
1687, made use of the Prince of Orange to dethrone his father-in-law.” 

If anything could exceed this raving, it would be the parallel 
which the author draws between the English revolution in 1688 
and the Portuguese wo-revolution in 1826—between the treacher¬ 
ous proceedings of Buonaparte towards the Spanish royal family 
at Bayonne, and the conduct of the English towards the Mouse of 
Braganza—between the hostile occupation of Paris by the allies 
in 1814, and the friendly occupation, by the English, of the two 
forts at the mouth of the Tagus in 1827* 

” The force of folly could no further go.” ' 

The pamphlet entitled UAngleterre et Don Miguel, is charac¬ 
terized by the same absurdity as the last, in point of doctrine and 
argument; but is written with considerable point and great affec¬ 
tation of style. It is distinguished, like it, for its striking perver- 
sious of fact. The author raves in metaphor, calumniates in well- 
poised antithesis, and endeavours to excite the fury of his party 
by the most ridiculous historical errors. Possessed of a few 
generalities and abstractions, which he employs without definite 
meaning, he imposes upon himself, or at least, endeavours to im¬ 
pose upon others. Employing at pleasure, and without limita¬ 
tion, the terms legitimacy and revolt, royalty and revolution, 
religion and impiety, he sometimes play;; the one against the 
other, like men on a chess-board, (giving’check to a king, and 
destroying a bishop at will,) or throws them, like pieces of glit¬ 
tering glass, into the kaleidoscope of his fancy, to' mike them exhi¬ 
bit as they are shaken, a great variety of forms, capable of deceiv¬ 
ing the careless observer, without having any relation to the real 
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objects of life. By*the latter operation, the revolt of the 30th of 
-Ajjril is converted irito legitimate interference for the protection 
or royalty, the Catholic church of the eleventh century is the 
only representative of religion, arid toleration becomes an equiva¬ 
lent term for atheistical indifference. England, by the same 
means, is made to appear the embodied daemon of unprincipled 
ambition and rapacious avarice,—indifferent on great occasions, 
to order or anarchy, but generally disposed to lower the sceptre 
of kings before the fasces of democracy, while the Holy Alliance 
hovers over the world like the figure of Saint Anthony in the 
picture of Rubens, to protect it from the destruction which the 
genius of evil has provoked. Mr. Canning’s policy is attacked 
with the same unsparing violence, and the character of the Eng¬ 
lish nation aspersed with the same malignity. The toast of ** Civil 
and Religious Liberty all over the world,” given by our late minis¬ 
ter, is interpreted into neglect of God and contempt for kings; 
and this nation, distinguished for sound religion, is described as 
the friend of irreligion and rebellion—as supporting a Propa¬ 
ganda of infidelity, and encouraging systems of revolt. The 
author, after assuring his readers that the English government 
speculates equally on insurrection and legitimacy, and makes 
an equal traffic of independence and oppression, produces a list 
of our encroachments for the last dozen years;—in which we 
find, to our surprise, the cession of Malta, the cession of Norway, 
of the Cape of Good Hope, Of the Ionian Islands, of Brazil, and 
of Pegu; the occupation of Bhurtpore, the occupation of Por¬ 
tugal the emancipation of St. Domingo, the insurrection of the 
Americas, the revolt and cortes of Spain in 1820; the revolt and 
constitution of Portugal, in the same year, the insurrections of 
Naples and Piedmont, and the Brazilian charter of 1820. 

This pamphlet, as well as the lust, is distinguished by its ful¬ 
some flattery of Prince Miguel; on the supposition that lie is 
to continue at the head of their faction, or to be the executor of 
its testamentary Vengeance. He is called the Conqueror of Re¬ 
bellion, the Hercules, who, when an infant, strangled the serpents 
of discord, and who, when king, is to destroy the Hydra of Revolu¬ 
tion. The stability of thrones is represented as owning to his 
exertions—he is styled the pledge of peace, the guarantee of legi¬ 
timacy, and the type of all rights; whil^/his mother is eulogized 
for giving him apostolic counsels, and his uncle, Ferdinand, for 
setting him a noble example. At the same time, the most vigor¬ 
ous attempts are made to mislead him with respect to the conduct 
and intentions’ of his English friends. He is assured that they 
wish to treat Portugal like Mysore, and the family of Braganza 
like that of Hyder Ali; that, afraid of losing India, they covet the 
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Spanish Peninsula, and that in submitting to receive the consti¬ 
tution of his brother, or remaining regent when he ought to # be 
king, he is executing the plans of English policy for the ruin of 
himself and his family. There can be no doubt that the prince 
has learned on his continental travel, and in his visit to England, 
to appreciate properly the character and views of those pernicious 
flatterers, whose counsels, if listened to, would be as fatal to him 
as. the poison poured into the car of the King of Denmark.* 

' In all the publications of this faction, the establishment of 
freedom at our glorious Revolution is lamented as a misfortune 
to the English people, and the successful encroachments then 
made on absolute power are ascribed to the leniency of kings. 
Thus, we are told, that had Charles II. been more severe at the 
Restoration, 1 and put to death all the party of Protestants who 
had rebelled against his father, his brother, James II. would 
never have seen the invasion of the Prince of Orange. These 
men forget two tljjngs of importance in giving such advice; in the 
first place, that being lately defeated i.n a rebellion, they sanction 
a law of extermination against themselves; and secondly, that an 
indiscriminate execution of the weaker party, even on the suppo¬ 
sition that it were practicable and safe, is vengeance, but not pu¬ 
blishment : 

“ Tot siinul infesti juvenes occumberc letho 
Saepe fames, pelagique furor, subitaeque ruins 
Aut cceli terraeque lues, aut bellica clades, 

Nunquam pcena fuit.” 

The publication entitled “ Combale ” receives that nam&, be¬ 
cause the author wishes it to be considered *as descriptive of a 
battle between him and the Cortes of 1823. This doughty 
champion shows his courage while he secures his person, by en¬ 
tering the lists with a fallen foe, and by endeavouring to ridicule 
the last speech aud dying words of his antagonist. He finds the 
unfortunate Cortes, as Falstaff found the body of Hotspur, al¬ 
ready mangled by the sword of a prince, and giving them another 
thrust, he exclaims, like the valiant knight, “ I am afraid of this 
gunpowder parliament, though it be dead, therefore I will make 
sure of it, and swear I have killed it.? But we notice the 
pamphlet, not for the qo mbat, which is a sorry affair, and a mere 

* The author of this pamphlet assures his readers that Don Miguel will not return 
lo Portugal through England. He remembers too well,” we are told, “ his imprison¬ 
ment on board the Windsor Castle , to trust again to the English.”' How imprudent it 
was in his Royal Highness to neglect this warning! In spite of his thuddering recollec* 
lion, however, lie not only has visited England, but has been in the vefy Windsor Castle 
which gave a name to hU dungeon in the Tagus. In the next pamphlet from this so* 
cietjb, we shall probably find that the MoyiU Lodge, at which he was so hospitably jn- 
tertamed, is a Lodge of Freemasons, in which the prince was compelled to be initiated! 
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piece of dull abuse of the Protest* made by the late Cortes on the 
violent dissolution of their assembly,—but for a discovery which 
has gained the author considerable credit with his ultra country¬ 
men, namely, that Freemasonry Is the same as J udaisrn, and that 
a Freemason is a Jew. The poor Freemason is an object of un¬ 
relenting persecution in every part of the Peninsula. His name 
is synonymous with the perpetrator of the most monstrous and 
impossible crimes, the professor of the most horrible doctrines, 
the plotter of the darkest conspiracies,—but to give a zest to this 
compound of jacobin, anarchist, and atheist—to “ wind up the 
charm” of horror, it was necessary, as in the cauldron of Macbeth’s 
witches, to throw in the “ liver of blaspheming Jew.”* From the 
long persecution to which that people had been subject in Por¬ 
tugal, and from their supplying fuel to the tiro of the Holy Office 
as long as it could be kindled, the Portuguese entertain a kiud of 
horror at the name of a Jew, and use it as the superlative for 
every kind of wickedness. Nothing, therefore, could afford a 
more effective means of defaming constitutional principles under 
the name of Masonry, than to prove the identity of these horrible 
sects. Probably some of our readers, who arc themselves M asons, 
or whose friends belong to the craft , may be amused with the 
following passage, which proves them Jews, though they may 
know nothing of the Talmud, and never entered a synagogue in 
their lives. 

“ The Jews,” says he, “ call all other nations profane who arc not Jews, 
the Masons call all other men profane who are not Masous : the Jevv6 
are chiefly supported with milk, honey, and flour, the Masons use, in their 
lodges, a mixture of flour, honey, and milk. White was used among the 
Jews by law, among the Masons the same colour is established by law. 
The Jews indulged in polygamy, the Masons'are likewise polygamists. 
The Jews were in the habit of committing debauchery at their feasts, 
the Masons do so in their caverns. The Jews had established equality 
among themselves, the Masons proclaim equality among all men. The 
Jews aspired to rebuild the temple, the Masons proposed to construct the 
temple. It was lawful for the Jews to plunder the profane, the Masons 
deem it lawful to extend their usurpations likewise over the profane. 
The Jews held nothing divine but Jehovah, the Masons hold nothing di¬ 
vine but their supreme Architect. The Jews had a great veneration for 

* “ As bad as a Jew,” “ As wicked as a Jew,” “ Ihi treated me as barbarously as a 
Jew,” nrc phrases universally in the mouths of the lower orders. The Inquisition 
committed a double injustice*lowards this unfortunate race.. It first burnt them because 
they were Jews, and then rendered them infamous because they hod been burnt. " A 
new Christian’' was treated like an Infidel, because of Jewish extraction. It was in vain 
that lie invoked attention to the quality and not to the date pf his faith—his blood was 
a crime-—infidelity flowed in his veins. By the laws of Lamcgo it was declared that 
the descendants of Jews and Moors, to all generation should be debarred from tire h«- 
iftmrs or privileges of nvbUijy! 
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the fo\ra, or equilateral triangle, Hie Masons venerate the same triangle. 
The Jews, in religion, never got beyond material things, the Masons are 
all materialists. The Jews blasphemed Christ and the sacraments, the 
Masons scoff at the sacraments and Christ. The Masons derive their 
origin from their grand-master, Iiirain, and consequently from the Jews.” 

After this parallel, and after telling us that 

“ the envious and constant Enemy of human happiness could alone have 
advanced Masonry to its present height; that this rebellious and turbu¬ 
lent spirit could alone have presided at its labours to enable them to 
produce the monstrous constitutional system which, for the last twenty 
yeais, had been the scourge of the Christian nations of Europe j” 

lie calls upon his countrymen to exterminate the Freemasons, as 
they formerly did the Jews, and declares his conviction that the 
Portuguese are especially selected by Providence for the accom¬ 
plishment of that great work. 

“ I am led,” says he, <e to believe that my enterprising countrymen 
will be the instruments of this astounding miracle, not only because in 
Portugal the religion of Christ is free from the stains which Toleration 
has cast upon it in OTnER Catholic countries, but because among 
no other Catholic people have there been seen such wonders as have been 
wrought in Portugal against them.” 

In conclusion he thus addresses the party of the Cortes, whom 
the mildness of the late king refused to deliver up to indiscrimi¬ 
nate massacre. 

“ Go, monsters of hell, go, and vomit forth, far from Portugal, your 
violent declamations of liberty and regeneration ! Go, ye accursed, and 
leave the Portuguese to enjoy that form of government with which it 
pleased God to inspire them, when, on the plains of Ourique, he sent down 
the miraculous banner, under which they have conquered braver and more 
artful enemies than you !”* 

These absurdities would be of little consequence were they 
confined to a writer like the author of the' above-mentioned 
pamphlet; but, unhappily, the prejudices which he endeavours 
to strengthen and exasperate, are widely spread among the people 
of the Peninsula, and have formed the cause or the pretence of 
counter-revolution and political oppression. The persons who 
surrounded the Infant, Don Miguel, before he left Portugal, in¬ 
spired him with alarm on this subject, and his address to the 
1 " ,n " " ' 1 " - ’ J “ “ " 1 — 

* In the Gazette of Lisbon of the dale of August 21, 182:?, this identity of Masonry 
and Judaisin, was more developed in a long article entitled, “ Masonry Unmasked.” 
The author of this lucubration proves, to his own satisfaction, “ that Masonry is Ju¬ 
daism, masked'under a different name*—that all Jews are Masons, gr Liberals in their 
nature, and that all Masoas are converted into Jews, and the object of all is to establish 
the supremacy of the Jewjs.” According to this wiseacre, “ the expedition of Bnonaparte 
Egypt was a Masonic expedition, to get possession of Jerusalem for the cupital of 
- dte Masonic empire!!” Can mischievous absurdity go further? * 
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troops in 1824, was filled with professions of relieving liis father 
from the fangs of the abhorred sect. 

*< i n May, 1823,” says he,' 4 * I saved the throne, the king, the royal 
family, the nation and religion; now I will finish the great work, by 
exterminating the pestilent sect of Freemasons, who, in the silence of 
treason, projected the destruction of the government and reigning House 
of Braganza.”* 

The materials for chimerical fears and excitements must be 
annihilated by the adoption of good institutions, before the people 
learn that Masonry, as Masonry, can have no peculiar doctrines or 
vices, either civil, religious, or political; that it is a system of 
symbols, ceremonies, and observances, for regulating or amusing 
an Association, the members of which may take any colour, and 
profess any opinions; and that it would be absurd to pronouuce 
as dangerous to any one species of government, an institution 
which has harmlessly existed in all. Among the Germans, where 
mysticism prevails, it may have been the refage of alchymists, 
magnetizers, exorcists, ghost-raisers, Rosicrucians, or political 
quacks. Among the French,, under the old regime, it was deco¬ 
rated with the mummery of chivalric orders, and may, in some 
cases, have been perverted to the purposes of infidelity and dis¬ 
affection. In England and North America, on the contrary, 
where the protecting secrecy of a Lodge is not required for the 
safe expression of political opinion, it has been used as an instru¬ 
ment of charity, or a zest to conviviality. If men cannot speak 
aloud the truths which strongly impress'them, they must vhisper 
them:—if they cannot publish their thoughts by the press they 
may be led to communicate with their countrymen by the feelers 
of a secret society. The Jesuits themselves, in the time of per¬ 
secution, became members of Masonic associations; and no apos¬ 
tolical can accuse these fathers of following the law of Moses, or 
adopting the creed of equality. 

A publication, similar to the last, called the " Cartas, or 
Letters of Father Macedo” (which amount to twenty-two,) ap¬ 
peared in Lisbon last summer and autumn, and, attracting great 
attention, was purchased and read with avidity. TIiq writer is a 
turbulent old monk, of poarse active talents, who has spent the 
greatest part of his life in preaching an4 profligacy—in poetry 
and pamphleteering—in fraud and faction. Expelled from his 

— ■ i- ..... ■ i , ■ . . ■■ — ——————— ■ ■ ■ , ... 

* Neither the prince nor any of the parties who now aspire to power will use the 
same language regarding Freemasonry, when they reflect that the king, Don Pedro IV., 
is grand-master ot Brazilian Masonry, and not satisfied with being at the head of this 
secret association, has, himself, established another, entitled the “ Apcslokte ,” of which 
he is King or Archon. This latter institution extends its ramifications through the whole 
tfl’ his Brazilian empire. 
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convent, nearly forty years agb, for appropriating to himself the 
books of his community, (a species of wholesale plagiarism which, 
in a layman, would have been called' theft,) he has since gained 
his bread chiefly by delivering sermons for the benefit of the Souls 
in Purgatory; avowing, as he does in one of his Letters, that 
“ if he were not to use his tongue in the pulpit, he could not use 
his teeth at home.” His writings, which are numerous, have not 
been so profitable as his sermons, because the number of readers 
in Lisbon is not so great as the number of listeners. He is the 
author of a poem called “ Meditation,” of another entitled 
“ Newton and of an epic under the name of “ Gama ” or 
u Oriente which, in the vanity of his heart, he imagined would 
have superseded the reading of the Lusiad* 

With an unbounded confidence in his own powers and a con¬ 
tempt for those of others; with considerable learning, and a rude 
species of eloquence, he might have always been the idol of the 
mob, liad his public course been more consistent, or his private 
character less exceptionable. But, while he paid his addresses 
with equal ardour to the Muses and to the nuns, it was known 
that he succeeded oftener with the latter; aud from his numerous 
changes of party, his political conduct was supposed to be guided 
rather by corruption than conviction. Controversy and opposi¬ 
tion is the element in which he lives, and his talent, like a paper 
kite, seems only to rise when dragged against the wind. In the 
times of the French invasion he wrote with fury iu favour of the 
English, and showed tire same violence against tiie sect called the 


* In order to challenge a more close comparison. Father Macedo has adopted tlte 
same stanza ns Can icons, and divided his “ Gama,” into the same number of cantos as 
the Lusiad. In the preface which he has prefixed to his epic he has exposed and suc¬ 
cessfully ridiculed the motley Christian and Heathen machinery of the Lusiad, and has 
with less reason found fault with its episodes. His epic is, therefore, entirely Christian 
in its machinery, and entirely regular in its narrative. Unfortunately, the poetry of tiic 
Lusiad is left out as well as its machinery, the Father forgetting that the heroic deeds of 
Portugal—its crusade of lour centuries against the Moors, and the glories of naval en¬ 
terprise recounted in the Lusiad, constitute the principal charm of that immortal work. 
Debar the muse of Camoens from expatiating iu the wide and stirring field of Portu¬ 
guese adventure, and Ihc expedition of Guma, from Lisbon to Calicut, would only fur¬ 
nish a subjectVor a descriptive ode, or an article in the Annals of Voyages. 

The poem of Macedo .sometimes displays considerable descriptive talent. The fol¬ 
lowing comparison of the devil in a storm to a burning rock thrown up from the bowels 
of a volcano, is not without merit;— 

“ Qual entre o denso fumo ennovelade, 

Que das entranhas horridas vornita 
O Vesttvio, uni penhasco csbrazeado, « 

Subindo ao ar, do ar se precipita: 

Tal o Suberbo Despota indignado, 

Entre imvens, e fogo o corpo agita, 

Ora sobe, ora deset-, oru ulto vfia 
Co a voz, que cbaiua os furacocs alroa. 
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Sebastiamsts , (because some person insinuated that Buonaparte 
might be the Messiah of the sect,) as he does against the Free- 
masons of the present day. • Towards the close of the Cortes he 
contended for the cause of constitutional government, and he 
now tries to excite abhorrence against his former opinious and 
associates. The great art of doing mischief which he shows in 
those twenty-two Letters, consists in praising the old legislation 
of Portugal at die expense of the new, in mixing it up with ac¬ 
counts of its heroic times, when the Portuguese boasted of being 
the iirst and the bravest people on earth, in confounding the last 
Cortes with the present Chambers, and insinuating that the Char¬ 
ter, now given by legitimate authority, is the same as that which was 
the fruit of a military insurrection. The harmless assemblages 
of last J uly, collected for the purposes of sliowing their attach¬ 
ment to a dismissed minister, are magnified into revolutionary 
tumults, organized by bands of conspirators, for overthrowing the 
monarchy. The country is declared to be in danger till all the 
Liberals are exterminated, and the old monk, in order to create 
a belief in the reality of his own phantoms, declares that be is 
about to leave a country which he cannot save, and from all re* 
sponsibility in the destruction of which he desires to be released. 

" I now,” says he, u make an eternal pause; this is the last labour 
which I shall impose upon the censorship. I henceforth remain dumb, 
and buried in eternal affliction, and, if Jeremiah wept over the ruins, of 
Jerusalem, I shall weep over the ruins of the morals, of the honour, of 
the security and of the dignity of the ancient Portuguese nation, whose 
cause. I have not been able to retrieve, notwithstanding my unceasing 
efforts. 

Of the “ Examen de la Charte de Don Pedro ,” and of the 
tl Diario of the Cortes ” we shall have occasion to take some no¬ 
tice afterwards. 

The Lettres Historiques ct Poliliques sur Portugal „ though 
written in a different style from the pamphlets above mentioned, 
possess little interest or merit. Those of them, written by 
Count Pecchio refer to the time of the former Cortes, and 
evince a total absence of all political sagacity. The Count's 
contribution, however, though superficial, is lively, buf composes 
only an eighth part of a volume which is neither lively nor pro*- 
found. The remainder of the Letters are, said to have been written 
from Lisbon by a Portuguese ex-magistrate to a French ex-mi¬ 
nister, taking up the history of Portugal from the epoch at which 
the count left jt, June 1822, and continuing it till the middle of 
May last ycfiar. Why the two sets of correspondence were chained 
together, the editor best knows. . That part of it which belongs 
ter die Italian count ascribes the misfortunes of Portugal, as it 
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was the fashion at that time/to the domineering influence of the 
English. The letters of the ex-magistrate, on the contrary, favour 
the English government, and bestow -due praises on its late inter¬ 
ference. The accounts contained in the latter part of the publi¬ 
cation are so feeble, and have so little the impress of the moment, 
that we suspect they never saw Lisbon, and were never written 
in Portuguese, but were compiled in Paris long after the events 
happened, to which they refer, from sources of information easily 
accessible to every one. It would be tedious and uninteresting 
to detail the circumstances which support this opinion. * Among 
them are mistakes in Portuguese names and titles, which a Por¬ 
tuguese magistrate never could have made, and the repetition of 
mis-statements, of which a liberal ex-magistrate would at first 
have seen the error. He tells us, for instance, in the letter dated 
October 18, 1826, that two Spanish officers, of the names of 
Mariscal and Blanco, in conjunction with Dr. Abrantcs, the phy¬ 
sician of the Princess Regent, had formed a plan of co-operation 
with the marquis of Chaves, to provoke an aggression from Por¬ 
tugal on Spain, in order to induce the English to withdraw their 
protection from the Portuguese Charter. Nothing could be a 
more complete or more useless perversion of the motives of a pro¬ 
ject, the folly of which was exposure enough without the addition of 
treachery. Dr. Abrantes has always been the most zealous friend 
of the new constitution, though his intrigues and miscalculations 
may have exposed it to danger. The expedition in question, 
than which nothing more ludicrous appears in Don Quixotte, 
was certainly arranged by the parties above named; but it was 
formed to revolutionize Spain, not to expose Portugal. The 
doctor and his two Spanish friends, sagaciously conceived that, if 
Ferdinand sent back an army of Portuguese ultra-refugees, they 
might reply by invading Spain with an army of Spanish Liberals. 
They, therefore, entered into treaty with some of the Gallego 
porters, or w ater-carriers, of Lisbon, to become the nucleus of a 
Spanish insurrectionary army, and sent them across the Tagus in 
order that they might proceed to their own country. This ex¬ 
traordinary movement, which might have embarrassed the diplo¬ 
matic proceedings then going forward, and endangered the peace 
of Europe, was detected and resisted by the minister of justice. 

The correspondence pf Don Pedro with his father, preceded 
by a biographical sketch of the emperor, is au authentic publica¬ 
tion, and cannot fail to be interesting, from t its enabling us to 
measure the capacity, and to estimate the character of a prince, 
who has already played so brilliant a part in the affairs of the * 
world, and whocs fame may yet Jbe destined to till a wider, sphere. 
It consists of thirty-two letters written in the course of fifteen 
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months, from June, J821, to August, 1822, and is deeply im¬ 
pressed with the youthful energy and impetuous temper of the 
writer, excited by the agitating scenes which he describes. They 
evince extraordinary ability, decision, and experience, in a youth 
of twenty-one, left to manage the affairs of a distracted empire, 
and struggling with revolt at home, while called to resist the ar¬ 
rogant claims of the mother country in endeavouring to maintain 
her declining authority over her colonies. The Cortes, whose 
power was then at its height, endeavoured to cast odium on the 
prince for denouncing their usurpations, by ordering several of 
*hcse letters to be published; but they studiously suppressed those 
parts of them in which bis royal highness evinced the constitu¬ 
tional principles, which have since been embodied in the Charter, 
and given freedom to both empires. 

In alluding to the publications, extremely few and insignificant, 
which enable us to form an opinion of the state of affairs in Por¬ 
tugal, we must not omit the journal called O Portuguez, written 
with great moderation on the constitutional side, and displaying 
more activity and knowledge than could have been expected under 
the reign of a strict censorship, and amid a people where little 
encouragement is given to political speculation. It was almost 
the only liberal publication which obtained any popularity in 
Lisbon. -Being written chiefly by the employes in the govern¬ 
ment offices, whose places would have been eudangered by vio¬ 
lence, and who were, therefore, guarded in their expressions, no¬ 
thing could have been more moderate than its strictures on the 
conduct of men in power. Its suppression, therefore, last au¬ 
tumn, by the imprisonment of all its writers, is one of those 
stretches of arbitrary authority which exhibits both the fruit and 
the evidence of the non-execution of a Charter on which the one 
party had the simplicity to rely, and which the other had the auda¬ 
city to violate. The doubtful and provisional state of liberty 
which was then exhibited, was worse than even despotism itself. 
In Turkey, if an infidel takes a faucy to wear green slippers, he is 
liable to the bastinado; but he knows his danger, and therefore 
avoids the colour of the Prophet. In Portugal, on the contrary, 
during the mouths of last autumn, no colour of opinion* was pro¬ 
hibited ; but public writers, relying on the protection of the Char¬ 
ter and the censorship,, had their property confiscated, and their 
persons imprisoned, without having committed a known trespass. 

Having now alluded to the chief publications either of fact or 
argument, hostile or friendly to the present order of things, and 
the new institutions of Portugal—affording, it-must be allowed, 
little information, and distinguished by little talent, we shall beg 
to .trespass somewhat longer on the attention of our readers. 
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while we make a few observations on the recent history, the pre¬ 
sent position and the future prospects of that kingdom as regards 
constitutional liberty. The vague and intemperate declamations 
of either party scarcely furnish a basis sufficiently secure for such 
remarks. 

On the death of John VI., in March, 1826, Portugal exhibited 
one of the most singular political spectacles which has ever, per¬ 
haps, been presented to the eye of a statesman. The elements of 
political strife and domestic discord hud collected round the death¬ 
bed of the monarch; and it was impossible to foresee what form 
of order would arise out of the chaos. His eldest son and legiti¬ 
mate successor was in another hemisphere—not on a temporary 
absence, or heading an expedition for uational glory and conquest, 
like Hon Sebastian, but seated permanently in the largest mem¬ 
ber of the monarchy, which had been dissevered from the ancient 
inheritance of his House, by a recent rebellion, and erected into 
an independent empire by an extorted treaty. He hud thus, in 
appearance, renounced liis connection with Europe, and, by his 
acceptance of a foreign crown, or at least by continuing abroad to 
wear it, must have been cut off by the constitutions of Laniego 
(the fundamental laws of the monarchy) from the government of the 
Portuguese nation. The second son of the deceased king, who, 
if his elder brother had unconditionally abdicated the crown, 
would have become entitled, by the same laws, to the inheritance 
of his forefathers, was likewise absent from home, in a more equi¬ 
vocal situation, and with more doubtful pretensions. He had 
headed a revolt against his father’s authority; and, having failed 
in his attempt, had been punished with exile. The queen, who, 
in the absence of the legitimate heir, ought, according to the cus¬ 
tom of the country, to have obtained the liegency, had joined in the 
plot against her husband, and had, to a certain degree, shared her 
son’s fate, by being banished from cQurt. It was necessary, there¬ 
fore, to provide for the immediate conduct of the government, and 
to wait for the decision of an absent successor. The last will of 
the king devolved the former on his eldest daughter, residing in 
Portugal—a feeble inexperienced princess—and left to the laws 
of the kingdom, the final settlement of the throne. This apparent 
uncertainty in the government, and these distractions in the royal 
family, were complicated and rendered dangerous by the fermen¬ 
tations of the public mind, and the relative dispositions of the 
different classes and bodies of the nation. The army, having 
changed its allegiance, or at least having revolted against existing 
authorities, thrice, in the course of four or five years, had lost all 
fixed notions of obedience, and was ready to offer its sword to 
any party, or to any system, which might tender the most for*its 
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services. The liberal part of the nation, and the privileged classes 
had respectively brought* about a devolution and a counter-revo¬ 
lution, which the ready submission of the royalists in the first in¬ 
stance, and the moderate temper o.f the king in the last, had alone 
prevented from being sanguinary; and unless so far as the chief 
constitutionalists had retired into voluntary exile, from an appre¬ 
hension of vengeance or arbitrary imprisonment, the two parties 
still existed in presence of each other, unchanged in their principles, 
and unmitigated in their hostility. * 

The Cortes, during their short season of power, had, without 
mak.ng the benefits of the Revolution be felt by any one class of 
the people, unwisely, though probably with good intentions, 
outraged the feelings aud prejudices of all. In a country where 
royally is almost worshipped,* they had stripped the crown of its 
rights, by depriving the King of his veto, and raising the chair of 
the President above his throne. They had not only invaded his 
prerogatives aud degraded his dignity, but had engaged in an 
open war with his heir apparent, and, by entering on a ridiculous 
dispute with the old Queen about taking an oath to their usurpa¬ 
tions, had converted a factious fanatic into a kind of political 
martyr. Among a people where the nobility are so proud and 
powerful,—where from time immemorial they have looked upon 
tile smiles and favours of the court as their property, and where a 
great portion of their income arises from commanderies or sine¬ 
cures which the King bestows upon them as his creados or domes¬ 
tics —these hasty innovators provoked and alarmed this great body 
by depriving them of their consideration in the state, and by 
threatening an inquiry into the sources of their revenues, with the 
avowed object of appropriating their military benefices to the 
public service. Fiually, in a country where the church is so rich 
and all-pervading, and the people so ignorant and superstitious,— 
where there exist, nearly six hundred monasteries and several 


# The Portuguese have at all times been remarkable for their devotion to their 
Prince, or their excessive loyalty. Indeed loyalty with them was a species of religion, 
sometimes stronger than religion itself. On the occurrence of some disturbances in Lis¬ 
bon during the minority of Alfonso V. a monk preached a sermon, in which he accused 
liis audience of want of loyalty. Upon which they tore him front the pulpit, and even 
set fire to his convent. This feeling often as much us patriotism contributed to their 
success iu war. - Upon some one expressing bis wonder Vo the King of Castile, that so 
small a uumber of Portuguese should have gained the battle of Aljobarrota over such a 
formidable army of Spaniard s-f-tlie King replied, " How could a father be conquered 
who fights at the head of 10,000 sons r” Camoens has often occasion to celebrate this 
quality, winch he uiwayS does with the energy of a poet who felt it. 

*' Grand amen tc por certo estao presados, 

Pois que uenhum trolmlho grande as tirif 
De aquella Portugueza alta cxcellcncia 
De lealdade lirme, c obediencia.” 
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thousand parish-livings, garrisoned or defended by more than 
twenty thousand regular or secular clergy,—where the confessor 
can find so easy a way to the conscience of the lower orders, and 
where the pretended discovery of a small earthenware image in a 
rabbit-hole has lately been sufficient to excite the population of a 
great capital, and to give currency to the belief in innumerable 
miracles,*—these inconsiderate reformers announced an immediate 
intention of abolishing monkery, or at least of confiscating monkish 
property. Add to the above causes of alarm and .hostility, the 
laudable though precipitate project of suppressing monopolies, 
(particularly that of the great Wine Company of Oporto,) and of 
altering the whole judicial system of the country, without pro¬ 
viding for those who might suffer by the change, and we shall 
have a mine of discontents, which required ouly a train and a 
match to blow their incomplete fabric into atoms. Accordingly, 
on the passing of the Bidassoa by the French troops, the fate of 
the Lisbon constitution, like that of its Spanish parent, was 
sealed. The troops, by which it was at first established, turned 
against it under the command of the young Prince Miguel; and 
we soon saw the wrecks of the explosion on our shores. At the 
same time the King, (who, if he was a captive, was at least a well- 
treated one,) not wishing to take advantage of his restored power 
to resist the reasonable claims of his subjects, voluntarily an¬ 
nounced his intention of giving free institutions to his people, and 
persisted in his resolution, even after he had seen nobles and 


• Tfie instance of superstitious credulity to which wc refer, occurred during the dine 
of the Cortes, in the summer of 1822, and will probably not find a parallel at the present 
day in any quarter of Europe. Some boys having, in pursuit of a rabbit, entered a 
cave in the neighbourhood of Belem, discovered a miraculous Image of the Virgin, be¬ 
fore which their dog and the said rabbit had begun to kneel in solemn devotion. The. 
report of the discovery soon spread. Votive offerings were presented to the Image 
from nobles and courtiers, ^ind even from the Queen herself.' All Lisbon crowded to 
the spot, which appeared like the scene of a continued fair for some weeks. The Image 
was at last carried in solemn procession to the Cathedral, amid the greatest pomp and 
splendor. Innumerable miracles were wrought by it, and waggon-loads of ex -votos attest 
their reality. The-tiew Virgin soon began to assume a political character. Ascertain¬ 
ing her real importance in the state, she overturned the Cortes in 1823, and received 
the thanks of the court and royal family for her providential interference. She has for 
some time ceased from meddling with state affairs; but that she has not entirely aban¬ 
doned a field in which she had obtained such distinction, is apparent from the charac¬ 
ter of an ex-voto picture hung lip near her shrine within these few weeks, representing 
Don Miguel conducted to his thiilne by an angel, amid a multitude of the faithful, sup¬ 
ported by two of tin* rebellious regiments (the 11th anil 17th) which deserted under 
Chaves. Lest the meaning of the picture should be mistaken, the following inscription 
appears below the figures : " For the glory of religion, the salvation of the country, 

the union and happiness of the Portuguese, the Angel of the Lord,' by the instrumen¬ 
tality of the IIol v Virgin, Mo*her of God, conducts to the seat of the throne , and to the 
arms of his Empress-mother, the Infant Dou Miguel, who holds the palm if victory over 
his enemies/’ that is, the friends of the Charter. .. 
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monks dragging his carnage in tlifc hour of triumph to sing To 
Deums on the re-establishment of despotism. 

* ————— “ Non insultare jacenti 

Malcbat, mitis precibijs, pietatis abundans, 

Post acies odiis idem qui terminus armis.” 

To carry his purpose into effect, one Commission was ap¬ 
pointed to arrange the provisions of a new charter, and another to 
give its opiniou on what laws adopted by the late Cortes it might 
be advisable to preserve. This object, however, was defeated by 
the 'ntrigucs of the Spanish court, and the mutiny of the trpops 
oil, the 30th April, 18‘24. Still his Majesty, true to his pub¬ 
lished engagements, and not reckoning, like his brother of Spain, 
perjuries aud broken promises among the ways and means of his 
government, issued a decree soon afterwards for convoking the 
ancient Cortes, as a measure less alarming to the foes of innova¬ 
tion; while it presented a chance of leading to a better system. 
Nay, so decided was the late King on’the subject of becoming a 
constitutional monarch, that out of three papers carefully con¬ 
cealed from his ministers, and found locked up in one of his pri¬ 
vate desks after his death, was a project of constitution written 
by his own hand, and a speculation on the probability of a Bra- 
gan/a prince obtaining a constitutional thrptie in Spain, if .the 
Bourbons continued obstinately to resist the light of the age and 
the claims of freedom.* 

Such was the state of affairs when the packet with the intelli¬ 
gence of a vacant throne was despatched from the Tagus to Rio 
Janeiro. The middle classes of society, the majority of the 
merchants, traders and shopkeepers of the two capitals and chief 
towns of the kingdom, whose opinion was of any value, desired 
the establishment of some guarantee for their rights, and some in¬ 
strument of national improvement. The upper classes and 
landed proprietors, though hostile to the last Cortes, were not 
unfavourable to some, less violent chauge. .On the other hand, 
the clergy, the possessors of exclusive privileges, the judges, and 
generally the employes of government, deprecated all innovation. 
The royal family was divided in principles and attachments; Don 
Pedro being a Liberal, and his brother being placed by circum¬ 
stances at the head of the opposite party. The intrigues of Spain 
operating through the court itself, were ready to exasperate every 
other cause of internal division; while tile army, so oftensedticed 


• The ether two papers were a representation of Sir W, A'Cowrt against the Ministry t 
of Pampl%a, which tornednut the French party in the cabinet, and another from M. .‘J 
lljde de'wwrtflle.in support of a French alliance is preferable to English ascendancy. ' 
Yt)L. If. JIG. Itl. O 
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to mutiny and desertion, bad lost all sense of fidelity, and was 
prepared to join either party by whom its caprices would be most 
"ratified, or its suffrages best paid. In short everything seemed 
in such a provisional and uncertain state, that the proclamation of 
J)ou Pedro’s accession was for some days delayed, and the exiles 
of the Cortes did not venture to make a single arrangement for 
their return. The people meanwhile, easily governed, either from 
virtue or debasement, remained tranquil. A great and important 
step was soon called for, and taken: the government began to be 
administered iii the name of Don Pedro IV. The Infant Don 
Miguel avowed himself, in a letter from Vicuna; his brother’s sub¬ 
ject, and all the powers of Europe acknowledged his title. Not 
a murmur was then heard against his right of succession; no 
attempt was made* to prove that by the laws of Earn ego, Don 
Pedro could not reign, because he had become a foreign prince. 
No emigration took place into Spain by the professed adherents 
of a rival; and 114 standard was erected on the frontier against the 
Brazilian usurper. It was only when the Charter arrived that 
flaws in the Emperor’s title were discovered; for four months 
previously lie had been the legitimate, acknowledged, undisputed 
sovereign of Portugal. 

When the Emperor received the news of his father's death, his 
decision was as quickly taken as if that event had formed part of 
a preconcerted arrangement. He immediately declared his pur¬ 
pose to remain in Brazil; and as, b\ ihe treaty of separation, he 
could not retain both crowns, he resolved to abdicate that of Por¬ 
tugal in favour of his daughter; and to secure the stability of 
his daughter’s throne, as well as.to console Portugal for the loss 
of Brazil, he made the adoption of a constitutional Charter one of 
the conditions of his abdication. On the 24th April, 1326, the 
Packet arrived;—on the 26th, he confirmed the existing regency 
till farther arrangements;—on the 27 tb, he granted an amnesty to 
the constitutionalists;—on the 29 th, he promulgated the Char¬ 
ter;—on the 30th, he nominated the peers of Portugal, and on 
the 2 d of May, he pronounced,* in a solemn manner, before the 
legislative assembly of his empire, his conditional abdication. 

Intelligence of the discovery of another continent could not 
hiive produced a greater sensation at Lisbon than the arrival of 
these decrees. Having, reached Europe by three different vessels, 
their purport could not long be concealed: The ministers and 
the regency at Lisboti were unprepared for a Pharier; and if they 
•cannot be convicted of assaulting the life of iiifan{ Liberty, might 

least have been* indicted (in Old Bailey phrase) for a&teflijtihig 
Hootmmal the birth. The Regent was uncertain what partto take, 
spread among the partisans of abuses; and- the friends of 
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constitutional order burst forth into enthusiastic rejoicing, similar 
to that described by Camoens on the accession of John I. 

V&o correndo, e gritaodo a boca aberta. 

Viva o famoso Rei que nos liberta! 

Iii the amnesty, the former saw the return of the Cortes refu¬ 
gees, and in the Charter the renewal of the Cortes democracy. 
The ministers kept silence as long as they could, and even jm> 

. pressed, as seditious, those testimonies of loyal gratitude towards 
the ^mperor, which were displayed at the theatres aiid other pub¬ 
lic places. To mislead the people, and to seduce the army, they, 
announced the Emperor’s abdication in favour of Don Miguel, 
without saying a word of the young Queen or the Charter. The 
apostolical faction at Lisbon bestirred themselves with vigour 
against the new arrangements, having discovered, for the first time, 
that Don Pedro’s title was now invalid, and that Miguel was their 
lawful king. The Grand Prior of the order of £!hrist(of a noble 
family, and possessed of great power) was apprehended distributing 
seditious proclamations. The Marquis of Chaves and the Silveira 
family abandoned the gaming-t&ble, jind repaired to the mountains.* 
Spain look’ the alarm, denouncing the new 7 order of things in 
Portugal as revolutionary, aud inviting the troops on the frontier 
to mutiny. The first vibration of civil war begati at the extreme 
line of the monarchy. Tumultuary movements, excited and di¬ 
rected by priests and monks, took placb on the borders of Spain. 
Several detachments of troops deserted to that country, and were 
received with honours. In a short time the whole Spanish fron¬ 
tier from Andalusia to Gallicia—from the Guadiana to the Minho 
—-was in a blaze of faction, and insurrection. Treason was cheap, 
and rebellion inviting, when the insurgent, after being defeated 
in his attempts against the public peace, could retreat to a secure 
asylum, aud be welcomed with encouraging shouts. The eccle¬ 
siastic, who hated a new constitution as much as the Inquisition a 
New Christian, elevated his crucifix 011 the point of a spear, and 
called the peasantry to arms, without fear or alarm, when, on the 
approach of the faithful troops of government, he could throw off 
his cassock, and fiee to a Spanish couvent. It signified nothing 
to bis deluded,^.followers what kind of a f barter their lunatic 
leader opposed. 

The events which' followed are fresh in general recollection, 
# and therefore we s^all not recapitulate them. On the one hand 
the new institutions were proclaimed—the ministry was changed 
—the elections for the Chamber of Deputies ftere ordered—the 
nieetingf of the Chambers was arranged, and a correspondence for 
the? recognition of the new government by Spain, and of the Cliar- 

o2 
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ter by Don Miguel, was zealously pursued. Oil the other, the 
rebels strengthened their party-i-fuuds were collected /or sup¬ 
porting their cause—whole regiments joined th ^standard— 
Juntas of a rebel government Were formed, and a body of several* 
thousand men, received in Spain as deserters—disciplined in 
Spain—provided with arms in Spain—and encouraged by the 
Spanish government, twice entered, in hostile array, the Portu¬ 
guese territory, , • 

Such are the facts and circumstances which attended or followed 
the communication of the Charter by Don Pedro. What then 
were the objections to this obnoxious instrument brought forward 
by those who coudescend to reason, and euforced by those who 
act.Avitjiout reasoning? They must apply either to the source 
whence it sprung—to the violent or revolutionary character of its 
provisions—or thirdly, to its want of adaptation to the people on 
whom it was imposed. 

I. It must be instantly conceded, that the present order of 
things in Portugal has not sprung from a source similar to that of 
the late Cortes. It cannot be pretended that it was the fruit of a 
conspiracy, or the work of u secret society—that it was promul¬ 
gated through the trumpet of revolutionary troops, or imposed by 
the violence of a seditious mob. It pretends to an o'rigir^whicli 
the Holy Alliance itself allows to be pure. “ It descends (to u.se 
a French phrase) from the height of the throne,” and is stamped 
with the authority of those “ whom (in the language of the Con¬ 
gress of Laybaeh) God has entrusted with power.” It begins,— 
“ I, Pedro, by the grace of God, King of Portugal, decree as 
follows.” “ But, stop (cries the author of. the J Eiamen de la Consti¬ 
tution de Don Pedrot . backed by a large party in the Peninsula,) 
the Emperor of Brazil is not Kiug of Portugal; he is an usurper 
of the rights of his younger brother, and consequently is not en¬ 
titled to alter a shoulder-knot iu Portugal, far less to change the 
system of the,monarchy.” In support of this doctriue, the party 
appeal to the Constitutions of Luinego for settling the succession, 
as amended and extended by the Cortes of 1(541, after the revolu¬ 
tion which gave die throne to the family of Braganza. By these 
fundamental laws, the clauses of which we insert in a note below', 
two points were irrevocably settled first, that the Portuguese 


* The following are the enactments of that part of the Constitutions of Lamego which 
' relate to the succession. It will bcbuufe in mind that the Ot*rles, whose acts have thus 
become the fundamental has of the: monarchy, met about the rojftdle of the 12th cen- 
|Uiry v under,the first of Portugal; 4 Ilenriqne, to confirm Ufe royjU jitle which 
— “jpfowed on him, by acclamation,.on the plain of Ouriijuo, and to assart fais inde- 
tce of Spain, of which Portugal hud been a fief. The assembly consisted of the 
i, the higher clergy, and representatives of thepcople. As iliesubsUtneepf tsheeliuct- 
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cyown shall never encircle the hftid of a foreign prince; and, sc- 
L ndly, that if the King of Portugal is called to the. succession of 
ya foreign empire, his eldest son shall succeed him in that foreign 
! inheritance, and the second shall occupy the throne of his heredi- 
• tary dominions, The question then comes to be, first, is Don 
Pedro a foreigner in the sense of the* fundamental law of 
Dainego, which established the independence of Portugal t 
and secondly, was his fatiier King John Vi. called to tho in¬ 
heritance of two crowns, so as to make it necessary to begin the 
distribution of his dominions among his children as enacted by 
the Cortes of Lisbon at the restoration? Was Don Pedro not 
born in Portugal, and did he not remainin it till eight or nine 

• 

meats, so far as they relate to the present question, is given in the text, wc make no 
apology for quoting here the rude Latin of the original:— 

“ Vivnt dpminus Hex Alfonsus, ct liabcat Hegnum. Si habuerit filiqs varoncs, vivant, 
ct habeaut lleguutu, ita ut non sit necesse facere do novo lieges. Ibunt de isto inodu. 
pater, si habuerit Regmmi, cum fuerit mortuns, filius liabeat, postea uepos, postea filius 
nepotis, ct posteu fiiij filiorum in s%rula swculorum per semper. 

“ Si fuerit mortuus primus filius, vivente Rege putre, second us erit Rex, si sccundus, 
tertius, si lertius, quartos, cl delude onmes per istuui modum. 

" Si luo 'luus fuerit Ret sine filijs, si liabeat fratrem, sit Hex in vita cjus : ct cum 
fuerit mortuus, non erit Rex filius cjus, si non fecerint euni episcopi, et procurautes, 
ct nobles curia; llegis; si fecerint Regem, erit Re.x^si non fecerint, nouci'U Rex. 

“ JTOxit postca Laurentius Venegas, procurator domini Regis ad procurautes. Dicit 
Rex : Si vullis quod iutrCnt filite ejustle luereditatibus regiiundi, cl si vultis facere leges 
de illis ? Et pustciiquuin altercaverunt per multas boras, dixeruut: Etiam filiie domini 
Regis sunt de luiubis cjus, etvohunus euS intrare in Regno, et quod fiant leges super 
istud. Et episcopi ct nobilcs feccrunt leges, de isto mode. 

“ Si Rex Port a gn Ilia: non habuerit mascuhnu, et liahuerit filiam, ista erit Regina, 
postquam Rex fuerit mortuus de isto inodo : Non aecipiet virum nisi de Portugal, nobi- 
lciu, ct talis non vocabitur Rex, nisi postquam habuerit de Regina (ilium varonein, et 
qiundo fuerit iu congregation© maritus Regime, tbit in luauu mauca, et niurilus non 
ponct in cnpite.coronam Regni. 

“ Sit ista lex in seinpiternum, quod'prim a filia Regis accipiat mantum de Port ng;i lie, 
«t non veniat litgnuui ad cstraneia,et'si casaverjc cum.Principe tstraneo, non sit Regina; 
quia mnupiam volimms.nostruiu Regnum ire for de Portugalensibus, qui nos, sua fot- 
tiludine, Rcgcs feccrunt, sine adjutoiio alicno, per suant fui titudincm, et cum sanguine 
sun. ’ 

•' Ista* sunt leges de hxmlitfttc Regni jiostri; et legit eas Albertus Canccllnrius do¬ 
mini Regis ad onmes, et dixeruut; Loiia^eunf, justaj suut, volumus eas per nos,,ct per 
semen nostrum post nos.* , 1 

After the restoration of independence, in 1641, the Cortes assembled,^nnd apprehen¬ 
sive that their liberties might again be endangered fly a breach of the above fundamen¬ 
tal law, a* under the three Philips, they renewed and confiruft’d it with some additions. 
The chamber or branch of the noblesse icquesled King J«/m IV. to enact, “ lluit Uic suc¬ 
cession of Portugal should never fall upon, or belong to, a fortqgn prince,, nor. to hi* 
children, although the next of Win to the last king in possession ; * A 

king of this kingdom be called to the succession, oi another crown,of i^p greater empire 
Jic shall always be obliged to reside in Portugal ; and if he baa tw^ or several small ' 
children; 1 - that the^ldesl son shall go to rctgtt in the fdfleign kiugdoifii prtd the second 
rema^lthU W Portugal, and that the latter be acknowledged only heifhnd legitimate 
succe^py?!* Tlie king granted tlie prayer of (lie nablme, which was seconded by »h«“ 

• oilier mib, and passed ah act in confonnity with their proposal. This ts the law- at ; 
present in force. , . ‘. 
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years of age? Was not Brazil considered a Portuguese settle¬ 
ment, by the government of Portugal, till the Treaty of Inde¬ 
pendence between the emperor and "his father, in 18 l Up to 
that time, therefore, being in a Portuguese possession, and being 
a native of Portugal, he was a Portuguese subject. The Treaty 
of Independence was ratified exactly three months and twenty- 
five days before the death of his father; and thus a native prince 
of Portugal, the acknowledged heir of the throne in November, 
18125—the subject of Portugal for nearly thirty years, was meta¬ 
morphosed into a foreigner by an absence of three months and 
twenty-five days, disinherited of his rights which he had (in be¬ 
coming a foreigner) Specially reserved, and obliged to abandon to 
another a throne, which an amicable arrangement with his father 
for the general good could alone, for a single instant, furnish 
any ground for disputing!! Thus a man’s rights, and even nati¬ 
vity are to be changed by a convention which sajs nothing of 
either. 

It Don Pedro was himself undisputed heir to the throne of 
Portugal, and might have legitimately occupied it; or, in other 
words, if he come m the place of his father King John as to Por¬ 
tugal, then the necessity of making an option, aud providing for a 
new distribution of the family inheritance began not with the 
late king, who was never the heir of two independent states, (the 
one of which was destined by law to his eldest, and the other to 
his second son,) but with Don Pedro on his father’s death, who 
was in that predicament, and the full inheritance which he occu¬ 
pied from his being sovereign of one empire, and being called to 
the succession of another, came to be divided among his descend¬ 
ants. The interpretation of the fundamental law is thus disputed 
by neither party; the only difference arises from the branch of 
the family tree, to which, in the new circumstances, it must first 
be applied. The foreign empire. Contemplated in the year IC>41, 
was an empire, the rights of w hich devolved on a king of Portugal 
by the death or failure of succession of a foreign prince. It could 
not contemplate the division of die Portuguese monarchy itself, 
and the erection of a part of it into an independent state. King 
John VI., therefore, was liever called to a foreign succession, and 
consequently the distribution of power, mentioned in the law, 
could not begin with nit, immediate issue, but with the children 
of his heir, on whom a double inheritance devolved. 

It is plain, however, that by the law of Larnc^c, he is bound to 
ireside, and that he cajpot rule Portugal from a f foreigu state, 
a^ytfaerefoie, he has abdicated in favour of his'daughter, re¬ 
pining only the rights which are passing from him till tl&i Settle¬ 
ment of them can be safely made* This short answer appears 
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conclusive, though ytrc.must aguiu remind the.reader that the ob¬ 
jection never suggested itself to these sticklers for fundamental 
law till the .arrival of the Charter—that the armed logicians of the 
convents and the mountains would have allowed his majesty to re¬ 
gulate, at pleasure, the succession to power, hud he not attempted 
to control its excesses; and that, to accomplish their own factious 
and selfish objects, they would have equally disputed the claims 
of any other promulgator of popular rights. 

•Neg&o O Hei, e a patria e sc convent, 

Negarao, como Pedro, o Decs que tem. 

II. But if the origin of .the Charter be legitimate, what is there 
in the enactments of the instrument itself to alarm the timid, 
though honest, friend of law^nd order ? It reserves to the crown 
ample means of dignity, and undiminished powers of seli-piotec- 
tion——it guarantees the established religion in its full splendour, 
and its exclusive public exercise—it interferes .with no private 
property—it attacks no established rights—it .destroys no ancient 
well-earned titles. The monk is not driven from his cell, robbed 
of his relics, or deprived of his means of lazy luxury. The bishop, 
besides retaining all his revenues and ecclesiastical immunities, is 
enabled to surmount his episcopal mitre with a peer’s coronet. 
The 4 higher titles of nobility are called to form an upper national 
council, while the lower, so far from being degraded,, may enjoy 
a greater degree of political consequence by entering the chamber 
of deputies. Towns and corporations are stripped of none of their 
privileges, and no honours or means of advancement, in civil or 
military professions, are abolished or touched. 

As the nobility of Portugal were too numerous a body to be 
admitted all of them to the peerage, it was necessary to draw a 
line of distinction somewhere; and in order to avoid the ap¬ 
pearance of partiality or caprice, all above the rank of baron re¬ 
ceived patents of peerage. Charles V. being told in Italy of an 
old woman who could not conceive that either his Majesty or any 
body else was greater than the Viceroy of Naples, replied,— 
“ then she has not seen a Portuguese Fid algo.!’* These iidalgos art? 


* Many of the nobility of Portugal possess extensive estates, though few of them 
enjoy greut disposable revenues. In an old book, emitted Grandemdef Purtugal, we 
find an account of one grandee who hud sixteen thousand' vassals, and several who had 
from nine to ten thousand. .Their families being always accustomed tb reside court, 
or in villas near the capital, they have very seldom any conveuie.nt bouse dpon their 
property in the provinces. Indeed, if they had, most of them would be unable to 
proceed to their country scats, from, the want of roads,.unless, they chose tu put 
tbwr|VUr^aKd daughters, on the bocks of mules or donkey* Since the expulsion of the 
W8r *1}® restoration, they have bad nothing, to do but to attend religious 
pro'ceislpns, to engage in court intrigues, or bastard their fortune* at the gaming-table 
* They will now huve worthler objecfs pf ambition. 
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comparatively not so great or haughty now as .they were formerly, 
because other nations hare advanced, while theirs has remained 
stationary ; but they are still proud of their rank, and the admis¬ 
sion of the grandees to the peerage cannot reasonably mortify or 
degrade, cither those who. have been honoured with letters-patent, 
or those who have befen passed over. In the last Cortes which 
met in the end of 1097, for the important purpose of reconsidering 
a provision of the Constitutions of .Lamego regarding the succes¬ 
sion, and which, after sitting about three months, uearly doubled 
the taxation of the country, thirty representatives constituted the 
branch or arm of the noblesse, and of these seveu had no title of 
grandeeship. 

The Chamber of Peers, on its first session, consisted of eighty- 
eight members, seventy-one of whom were lay, and the rest eccle¬ 
siastical peers. The list is composed of two dukes, twenty-six 
marquises, forty-one counts, two viscounts, the patriarch, four 
' archbishops, and thirteen bishops. Some of them possess large 
fortunes, and few of them are in circumstances to endauger their 
independence from a diminutive income. A considerable part 
of their revenue, however, arises from commanderies iu the diffe¬ 
rent military orders, and places held from the crown for lives. 
As it is desirable to raise them above the suspicion of govern¬ 
ment influence . in their legislative capacity, some new arrange¬ 
ment must be devised, by which benefices, held without interrup¬ 
tion for successive generations, may be declared hereditary. Of 
the number of peers who received letters-patent, along with the 
arrival of the Charter, fifty-five attended and took the oaths, eleven 
were under age,five or six were absent on foreign missions, some 
were unable to appear from bad health, and the remainder (amoug 
whom was the Marquis of Chaves, and some of the Queen’s 
friends,) were, dissidents or protestants against the Charter. 

Is there any likelihood that the admission of such an aristocratic 
body into the peerage can lead to revolutionary or popular 
excesses? The danger is that they may .resist obvious improve¬ 
ments—not that they will be too eager to allow doubtful experi¬ 
ment—that they may act jis a drag on the state-carriage in the 
steep ascent»pf amelioration—not that they will run w ith it preci¬ 
pitately downij$|. • , ... 

One of t4| pamphlets published by the anti-constitutional fac¬ 
tion tells us, that among the members of the.nobility called to 
tl^e upper Chamber are found men, who iu Paris stole silk hand¬ 
kerchiefs, or in Lisbon embezzled the pay of'their regiments. 
Tins may be true, and yet,may not afford a conc!usfve k afgiBpent 
MM? policy of raising to. honour, or investing withl^jtfcla- 
trve jpp tfbns, the members of the class to which they belofig, and* 
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from which, by accident, their misdemeanours may not have ex¬ 
cluded them. Some of these swindlers may- be fidalgos whose 
ancestors pursued the Moprs from the borders of Galicia, to the 
burning sands of Africa—whose* names were celebrated on the 
plain of Ourique, or at the Cortes of Latnego—and whose bipod 
may be as pure as their morals are contaminated. Yet these 
men woufd have continued among the class of Jidalgos, although 
they had not tigured in the list of peers. At any rate, the objec¬ 
tion comes with a bad grace from a party, whose Chief was accus¬ 
tomed in Lisbon to steal the counters of those with whom he 
played at cards, and who, when he went to head the insurgents in 
the north, only thought of exchanging swindling in the capital 
for plunder in the provinces. 

In the Chamber of Deputies we find some.men of the largest 
fortune, and others of the most ancient families of the kingdom— 
another proof that the Charter is not -calculated to promote only 
dcmocratical projects. It consisted last year of a hundred and 
fourteen members, a large proportion of whom, it is true, are 
lawyers, merchants, professors, or physicians-—a composition 
which necessarily arises from the circumstance, that in a country 
. like Portugal, where provincial proprietors are little accustomed 
to business, professional men offer themselves as the fittest instru¬ 
ments for legislative functions. The same thing happened at 
the convocation of the ancient Cortes. The arm or branch of 
the people, (Braco Has BovosJ as it was called, consisted chiefly 
of lawyers, sent by the municipalities of different towns. 

Now, it might be asked of those persons who evince the 
greatest antipathy to the new institutions—who profess to be 
tlie greatest admirers of the Cortes of Laniego and Lisbon—who 
prefer the traditions of liberty to its enjoyment—and who, like 
childless dotards would adopt the glory of past times, because 
they can show none of their own, what they find in the Charter 
contrary to the spirit of their ancient laws ? Is it contrary to the 
Constitutions of Lauiego to invite the prelates and nobles of the^ - 
kingdom to deliberate iu a good salpon north of the Rocio, 
and give their sovereign the result of their opinion on the 
formation of rules for the government of his kingdom? Is it 
contrary to the Cortes of Lisbon, and the other, Cortes, cele¬ 
brated • in Portuguese annals, to call the representatives of. the 
people from the provinces to* vote taxes, and to offer advice on 
important affairs '. Is it contrary to the claims of the ancient 
church to declare the holy Homan Catholic religion the religion 
of die suited Is it contrary to die rights of die King to decree 
that~tfic<j , welling of no citizen shall be forcibly entered without a 
lawful warrant? Did the wisdom of past times preclude all at- 
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tempts at subsequent improvement; and must the Liberty of the 
Press be condemned, because it did not exist among the gallant 
but rude warriors, who, in the twelfth century, conquered the 
Moors, and asserted their independence of Spain ? ‘Nothing will 
satisfy the enemies of improvement but a total stagnation. If 
the wantonness or wickedness of power compel the ^people to 
seek protection for their rights in the extorted establishment of 
laws, they declare that whatever the sovereign thus grants may be 
resumed, because his concessions were the result of a rebellion, 
if, on the other hand, he grants freely what his people have ceased 
to solicit, then he is accused of exercising the rights of a master 
over a society who are only his subjects on the terms of a pre¬ 
vious contract. If .the Charter decree that the Roman Catholic 
Apostolic religion is the religion of the state, they reply ironi¬ 
cally, then we may be Christians by the constitution! If tin; ar¬ 
ticle of religion were omitted, we shpuld then lie assured that 
there was a design to overthrow it. The declaration of its sta¬ 
bility is. pronounced sacrilegious presumption—its omission would 
be called the signal of ecclesiastical plunder. The gieat offence 
against religion, mentioned in the Examen is the toleration given 
by the Charter to a difference of worship, even in private dwel-. 
lings. What an enormity must it have been in the eyes of such 
men to abolish the Holy Office!! 

III. If such sentiments were general in Portugal, it might be 
doubted whether the nation was really prepared for the new in¬ 
stitutions granted by Don Pedro. This, however, is not the 
case. There is a body of men in that country with knowledge 
and liberality sufficient to administer an improved government, 
or to watch its* movements. All that is wanted is firmness and. 
consistency in the chief of the state, and courage in the leaders 
of opinion, till the new forms are consolidated. A large class, 
whose wealth and consideration in society entitle them to dictate 
to their fellow citizens, if their country possessed institutions 
^through which they could make their voice heard with effect, are 
in favour of liberty. The manner in which both Chatnbers con¬ 
ducted their legislative labours in the trying circumstances of last 
session mtght stand a. comparison'with the conduct of any deli¬ 
berative assemblies, of the same inexperience, in the world. The 
| discussion^ in the Chamber of Deputies (reported in the Diario 
da Camera) oh questions of trade, and particularly on the ware¬ 
housing system, displayed as much knowledge of political eco- 
f -i*6my as, with very few exceptions,'is exhibited in an assembly 
fearer home. * * • v. 

'W^'Nor let it be supposed that the tyte apparent fiuctuhfft>ns in 
the political opinions of the countryL-ihe facility with which the 
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• Constitution was shaken to its foundation by the northern insur¬ 
rection-—and the certainty (iu the absence of British aid) with 
which it must have been overthrown by the perfidy' of the army, 
and the bigotry of the privileged classes, is a conclusive argu¬ 
ment against such a prevalence of enlightened principles as shows 
that the people are fit for a better govermfieht. The worship, and 
the love of a free Constitution, in order to be able to resist perse¬ 
cution, must have become a habit. It must make part of the lqw$ 
and conscience of the people—it must modify authority, and sanc¬ 
tity obedience—it must be rooted in their daily convictions, and 
strengthened l?y their familiar sympathies. To it all parties must 
appeal—and the instinct by which it is defended must be as 
prompt and unreflecting as that of self-preservation. To its sys¬ 
tem of rights and duties we must refer, not .as a subject of dis¬ 
pute, but as a body of received and incontrovertible axioms. Its 
superintendence must be felt and acknowledged—not as the ca¬ 
pricious favours of fortune, which inay be enjoyed and with¬ 
drawn—but as the steady providence of Nature) without which we 
cannot exist. It must be seen, protecting the house, the person, 
and the property of the citizen against the encroachments of law¬ 
less violence, and securing the prison itself from arbitrary severity. 
Its voice must be heard from the Bench of Justice—and from 
the throne of the Sovereign. It must penetrate every part of the 
political body, like the almost invisible membrane which sepa¬ 
rates each organ and muscle from another, keeping each in its 
own place, protecting each from injury, and making all contri¬ 
bute to the general effect. The higher ranks, who can reason, 
must infuse a reverence for its doctrines into the classes who 
cannot—and the instinctive faith of the latter, acting on their 
physical forces must re-act upwards on the former. But, to 
produce this state of things, time is required. A few months, 
or even years, are* not sufficient. The struggle for liberty must 
be so protracted as to strike out masses of light among the 
people, by successive collision, or the government must be sq 
wise and steady as to contiuue its system of political education 
till the people become aware of. its benefits, and may be entrusted 
with the responsibility of perpetuating, tljem. In the first period 
of innovation its evils are most prominent, ’Every change must 
sensibly injure somebody without producing contemporaneously 
a sensible benefit to the community—and the senses.of injury is 
always more clamorous than the feeling of gratitude. When op¬ 
posed in its plans of improvement government must call for 
sacrifices to aid its exertions; and the^ great mass, unable to 
separate- the evils occasioned by resistance to the change, from 
those which they are taught to apprehend as a consequence of 
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that change, ascribe the sufferings of which they are the victims- 
to the system in operation t to effect their deliverance, rather than 
to that of which they at first complained. Hence, tile apparently 
inconsistent enthusiasm of the* people on different sides within 
short periods- 1 -hence the danger to all new institutions, however 
wise or well adapted, . not supported by a steady government, 
or a powerful ’ aristocracy—and hence the repeated triumphs and 
defeats of constitutional liberty iu the Peninsula. 

We may illustrate this remark by referring to a series of incon¬ 
sistent changes in our own history, at the commencement of the 
Reformation, and thus be taught to view more charitably, or to 
estimate more discreetly, the late political flactuations in Portugal. 
Men have generally been more in earnest about religion than 
about politics—more enthusiastic for or against ecclesiastical 
than civil reform—more pugnacious about the articles of their 
creed than the enactments of their Charter—and yet, in less than 
twenty years, we # had in England four changes of religion. 
Henry VJII. renounced the supremacy of the Pope, but retained 
Purgatory and the Seven Sacraments. The parliament sanctioned, 
and the people adopted his motley creed. On the accession of 
his son, Edward VI. the public faith was again new-modelled 
on the plan of reformation. Purgatory was discharged—the Sa¬ 
craments reduced; and again church, parliament, and people 
adopted the creed and worship of the Court. The Catholic and 
persecuting Mary next came to wield the sceptre of England, 
and again we find the Pope the head of the English Church 
<—again we find mass, monkish relics, mummery, and miracles: 
in short, everything restored, except church property. The 
parliament consented—the bench of bishops changed their faith 
and their dress—and the country, after some disturbances, ac¬ 
quiesced in the religious counter-revolution. Queen Elizabeth next 
ascended the throne—the Pope was finally deposed, and the re¬ 
formation was triumphant. The public mind, seeing its guides 
withdrawn from it by interest or ambition, and having no fixed 
opiuion,. floated in an ocean of uncertainty, without rudder or 
compass. At a subsequent period, when the national creed was 
settled, Kifig James If., with all the-power of the crown, could 
not compel the elevation of a Catholic doctor to the mastership 
pf one of tbe Colleges of Oxford! 

The distractions of Portugal for the last few years—the fluctua¬ 
tions of political opinion—and the late civil coiijtest, all arose from 
the same cause—-the divisions in the royal family, and alterations 
Of system in the gbfermnent. The party which attempted the 
overthrow of the Charter last year, unless encouraged by me dis¬ 
play <?f different banners on the Queen’s and Regent’s palace— 
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and the known or ptesuined opposition of^sentiment in the rival 
heirs of the late king, could not have seduced a corporal’s guard, 
or raised a rapt in a single village. Even with these aids, (if we 
deduct iho treacherous assistance of the Spanish government,) we 
shall find that the resources of Chaves were very insignificant. The 
sums collected from all the convents Portugal, or plundered 
from all the towns of the frontiers, to bring the rebels into the 
field, would scarcely have brought the freeholders of two English 
counties to the poll on a contested selection. Their strength 
arose from the general vacillation of their opponents—from the 
provisional state of the government—from the uncertainty which 
every man felt of the effect of his services, or the reward of his 
fidelity if he took part with the better cause. 

By the return of Don Miguel, it is to be hoped that the govern¬ 
ment will assume a decided port, and that this uncertainty will 
cease. Everything will depend upon the political firmness and 
personal honour of that prince—upon his uncompromising good 
faith in adhering to his engagements, and his courage in resisting 
sinister influences. Much has been already done towards giving 
us assurances of his upright intentions, by the repeated aud appa¬ 
rently cordial and unreserved declarations which he has sent 
before him, and by the route which he has taken in returning to 
his own country. Even the most suspicious constitutionalists, 
and the persons most obnoxious to his vengeance oil a former 
occasion, now rely upon the sincerity of his conversion, and expect 


his arrival with impatience. Whatever happens ultimately, there¬ 
fore, he will be received with satisfaction anti confidence at Lisbon. 


An apostolical re-aclipn will thus be prevented, and the new insti¬ 
tutions will be favoured w'ith another solemn oath and a fresh 


trial. The prince has always been beloved by the troops, who 
must now take the colour of their political sentiments from his 
public conduct; aud as there is no anti-constitutional rival whose 
name can be employed for the watchword of faction, the zeal and* 
obedience of the army concentrated on his person, will enable , 
him to display a vigour, intimidating both to the foreign and do¬ 
mestic enemies of his government. The late freaks aud absurdi¬ 
ties of the old Queen (which are such as to excite clctibts of her 
sanity of mind) will relieve him from an*;nftuencc, which, in his 
less experienced days, had hurried him iutd excesses., Nor ought 
it to be overlooked, .that the Holy Alliance has, by the jealous 
mediation of the English government, resigned itself to the mis- 
foi tunc of seeing^other state in Europe placed in the course of 
constitutional improvement—and that Austria, the most absolute 
mcBH^ir^of that Alliance, must, from family connections, exert 
itself , to preserve the throne of Don Pedro for his daughter, and 
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of course to maintain the dependence of the .Regent on his con¬ 
stitutional brother till the youug Queen’s accession. The con¬ 
stitutionalists have already committed .one error by representing 
the publication of the Charter as*a revolution—let them not com¬ 
mit another, and endanger its very existence by working it too 
precipitately. . ' 

AV’e must allow that the personal character of the prince, and 
the mere countenance of foreign Powers, offer no certain security 
for the new institutions; but they afford the only guarantee 
which Portugal possesses. The chances for the contiunance of 
the. Charter, or its repeal without such support are nearly equally 
balanced. Any iutemperate act of the Chambers, or even any in¬ 
discreet conduct of the leaders in their proceedings, may be 
seized upon to justify their dissolution—and if dissolved from 
passion,, what prospect is there of their being re-assembled from 
policy ? 

. Duiing the whole of the two sessions which have passed, every 
word which they uttered was weighed with critical suspicion— 

* spies sat in their meetings, and warm professions of liberality were 
reported, as a kind of sedition. When a motion was made lust 
spring to inquire into the conduct of ministers, the guards before 
the Chamber of Deputies were doubled, as if to show that danger 
was apprehended to the public peace from intemperate harangues. 
Aware of the influence which any inflammatory words might have 
on the course of negotiations, the British Ambassador with great 
dexterity privately apprised the leaders of opposition of the dan¬ 
gers to which they were exposing themselves and their cause. 

. But even with all these precautions—with 9 press, tame because 
under censorship—and with all the moderation inspired by the 
experience of a recent failure, the ministry at one time got so 
angry or so alarmed at the attacks daily made on their system of 
government, that they requested leave from the British ambassador 
to have a column of our troops recalled to Lisbon, that they 
might dissolve the chamber. Sir William A’Court, (now Lord 
Hey tes bury,) to whose exertions the constitutional party arc more 
obliged than they seem willing to acknowledge, peremptorily 
refused the* demand, and the session passed over without inter¬ 
ruption, and without disturbance. Had the administration at 
that time possessed the command of a sufficient military force of 
its own, there can be little doubt that the Chambers would have 
been dissolved—and when would they have assembled again!! 

For our own part, though the Charter is gained in its most 
important enactments, we do not anticipate any rapid result from . 
it, anji-we should dep 4 ecate any sudden change. The Odhftli of 
justice cannot be all at once purified of their manifold corruptions*, 
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au impartial administration of tha law cannot be all at once en¬ 
forced;. confidence in the judges cannot be instantly established ; 
expedition in criminal trials and security against arbitrary arrest 
cannot be the work of a year. The government offices, which are 
scenes of idleness, of neglect, of peculation, cannot be all at once 
reformed. More expeditious modes of transacting business, and 
more effectual checks on malversation must be the work of time. 
The house of the citizen cannot be hedged round with the lt\w; 
the horrible state of the prisons cannot be reformed; monopolies 
cannot be destroyed; industry cannot be invigorated; roads,* 
budges, canals, cannot be made; useful institutions cannot be 
commenced; by the mere circumstance that a charter with 14.5 
articles is in operation. Hut if the chambers are allowed to sit 
and discuss flans of legislation—to examine public accounts, and 
to superintend the conduct of the authorities, an instrument of 
improvement has been provided which will more slowly but surely 
accomplish the objects in view. The nation and the government 
will be made known to each other; ameliorations will be suggested 
and discussed; opinion w r iII have a high tribunal to enforce its 
laws; knowledge will be diffused among the people; and the 
ministers of the crown, obliged to defend tb^ir measures before 
the representatives of the people, will be compelled to mature 
them with more care—to obviate’objections with greater circum¬ 
spection, and to make the will of the prince more conformable w ith 
public interests. It will be a great advantage for the nobility too 
to have something to do; to be no longer the frivolous attendants 
on an ignorant court, devoted to iudoleuce and gaming; but to 
have a political career before them. 

Abuses may be mowed down by the scythe of Revolution, but 
the seed remains, and the crop will be renewed. In order to be 
destroyed completely, they must be extirpated by the weeding 
hand of gradual improvement. 

Before vve conclude, we must beg to make a remark or two on 
the grounds of British interference, and the extent of British in- 

' * There is not a road in Portugal passable for carriages above twenty or thirty miles 
out of Lisbon. You cannot travel even from Lisbon toOporto exet pt in a litter of on the 
back of a mule or horse. The Portuguese thus are ohlrtedjo surrender all the advan¬ 
tages resulting front the invention of carts, carriages, or waggons. In the wine country 
of the Douro, or in the province of Minlto, two oxen take a whole day sometimes to 
drag a pipe of wine five Qr six miles, attended by two men to prevent-the.cart from 
being overturned. Tiie money that built two convents, Mafia and the Estrella, would 
have been nearly sufficient to have made roads for the whole of Portugal. And be it 
remembered, thut these monuments of superstition were built within the last century 
wlien otbpr nations lmd ceased from squandering their revenues in supporting monkery. 
A frety^pyernment may be profuse and expensive—but as it is not ttahie to make vows 
of repentance, and employs no father confessor, it Is more likely to contemplate some 
useful ettds in its expenditure. 
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terests ’supposed to be involved in the iss^ie of recent events. 
There can be no doubt that so long as the quarrel of the enemies 
of the Charter and the existing government of Portugal was con¬ 
fined to the soil of their own country, our principles could not 
have allowed our interposition, to whatever degree our sympathies 
might have been engaged. Had Chaves and his partisans not 
crossed the Spanish frontier, and returned armed and encouraged 
by Spanish assistance, no expedition of ours could have entered 
the Tagus. We did not send our forces to defend the Charter 
against its opponents, but to protect our ally against foreign 
aggression. When Portuguese deserters were received with open 
arms by Spain; when their rebellion was openly encouraged 
by Spain; when they were equipped, disciplined, and armed 
in Spain; and directed with the aid of the Spanish autho¬ 
rities back upon their own country; they became, in fact, a 
Spanish force, which we were bound to aid the established go¬ 
vernment in resisting. No difference in the nature of our obliga¬ 
tion was or could be created, by the political principles of this 
invading force. It must have been the same to us whether it 
crossed the Spanish frontier to the music of the constitutional 
hymn, and with the Bill of Rights emblazoned on its standard, 
or entered with the banner of the Inquisition supported by the 
troops of despotism. It is true that our interference saved the 
Charter. It is true that if a body of English Marines had not 
landed in autumn, when the garrison of Lisbon was scut to the 
Algarves, the new institutions would never have been tried. It 
is true that the advance of our troops towards the north enabled 
Oporto to be defended and the constitution saved; but these 
were not the objects—they were only fortuuate accidents of our 
interference. We saved the Charter from destruction by saving 
the kingdom from invasion; because the enemies of the one and 
the invaders of the other happened on this occasion to be identi¬ 
fied, not because our purpose was the support of one fraction of 
the nation against another. When our troops actually occupied 
the country, on the legitimate ground of protecting it against 
foreign aggression, we had then two interests to consult—the firsit,' 
that for which we sent the expedition; the second, that of our 
own preservation; invjfwe think the most equivocal part of our 
conduct—that of bringing our trqops to Lisbon last summer on 
the apprehension of the Regent’s death—may be explained ou 
one or other of these principles. It was evident, that though we 
took part neither for nor against any internal faction, we were 
obnoxious to the party in league with the invaders’; ‘an^tf^re- 
|»re, that in any change of the government which wouldhave 
g|veu the ascendency to that party, the safety of our small army 
|night have been' seriously compromised. 
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But it is said by ? large party in the Peninsula arid ih Europe, 
who acquit us of the generosity of breaking our rules to support 
freedom, that we interfered to maintain our commercial interests 
by means of a political faction, and that, taking advantage of in¬ 
ternal discord*'we occupied Portugal, as, we occupy a colony, to 
preserve our monopoly. On this insinuation (without entering 
at all into the subject of our old and constant alliance) we may 
be permitted to remark, that such Machiavellism would have 
been almost a useless crime; that our commercial relations with 
Portugal are too firmly established in mutual interest to be 
anected by temporary gusts of court passion or capricious changes 
of party politics. The fears, therefore, entertained for English 
trade on the accession of Don Miguel even without a Charter* 
and with the Marquis of Chaves as his prime minister, must ap¬ 
pear greatly exaggerated if not entirely chimerical. No,apos¬ 
tolical prejudices can long affect the necessary exchanges of a 
trade for the common advantage of the parties ^ no heresy can be 
apprehended, like the plague, in a bale of cottons or broad-cloth; 
and as the Portuguese cannot prevail upon any other nation td 
take such a liking to their Port as the English, they must let uS 
have it in return for our said cottons and broad-cloth, though 
we should toast destruction to the Inquisition and to Absolute 
Power with every glass. The English are not only the best but 
almost the only great customers of Portugal, and though we, no 
doubt, receive an equivalent for what we give (otherwise no trade 
can long exist), yet we are more necessary to the Portuguese than 
they are to us. We might find, for instance, as good, a market for 
our broad-cloths, and better wine for our tables elsewhere, but if 
we should cease to drink Port or Bucellas, wbat w’ould become 
of the vineyards of the Douro, or the wine-merchants in both 
Portuguese capitals ?* On the other hand, Portugal could not, 
except at a great loss, manufacture for herself; and if supplied 


* As we have before ns official accounts of the exportation of Oporto Wine for the 
last eight y<?ars, some of which, we believe, have not yet been published, we make no 
apology >for inserting an abstract of them here. It cannot escape notice that England 
is the only country tliatdrinks Port for the benefit of the wine-growers rtf the Doaro. 

In 1818, the Factory wine exported from Oporto amounted to 32,843 pipes: of this 
quantity 32,485 were for England. ' 

In 1'819, the total quantity exported was 19,502 pipes: nearly the whole to Great 
Britain. . * ' ‘ J . . 

In 1820, the quantity exported was 23,740 pipes; almost the whole to Great Britain. 

1821, 24,641 pipe#; nearly the whole tobrent Britain. 

1822, 27,758 pipes; of which 27,470 pipes came to Great Britain; 

182$,; 23,57,8* pipes; of which 23,208 to Great Britain# ' : 

£§$$Ll9,164 pipes; the same proportion to Great Britain. 

1825; '40,524 pipes; Of Which 40,277 to Great Britain. 

* 1826,, 18,604'pipes; ofwbt^h in sin to Great Britain. ■ 

VOL, If. NO. 111. 
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with manufactures by France, qould give nothing in return which 
.France could receive. Wine, oib and fruit, Frenchmen have at 
home, and Portugal could give nothiug else. In the year 1819, 
immediately before the establishment of the Cortex, England 
exported to Portugal manufactures to the amount of nearly two 
millions Sterling, and 'France only about <£80,000. Let us not 
therefore be apprehensive of any permanent change in our trading 
relations with our old ally from the tendency of the government 
towards despotism; however much we may regret, if unfortunately 
the new institutions should be overthrown, that our political sym¬ 
pathies cannot coincide with our commercial interests. 


Art. VII.— Eddalwren og dens Oprindelse <>• s. v. ved Finn Mag- 
nusen. Ft Prisskrift kronel of det Kongeligc Danske Viden- 
skabersSelskab. 4 Binder. 8vo. Kjobenhavn. 1824—20. 

The Edda-Doctrjne and its Origin, fyc. By Finn Mugnusen. 
A Prize-Essay, crowned by the Danish Royal Society of 
Science. In four Volumes. 8vo. # 


No subject in the whole range of literature possesses greater 
attractions than mythology,-—not because we may expect, or can 
hope to arrive at. any new or important discoveries respecting the 
nature of the Supreme Being, that of the human soul, the origin 
of things, or any of those objects which have, ever since his cre¬ 
ation, engaged and often disquieted the mind of man,—for all that 
perhaps can be known, certainly all that is necessary to be known,, 
on these subjects, we are already possessed of. But to trace out 
and revive once more the lights, however dickering and uncertain, 
in which the sages, institutors of religious systems, viewed great 
and universal truths, or to raise the symbolic veils, under which 
they presented them to the attention of the unlearned, affords a 
study deeply interesting. There is a high degree of pleasure in 
penetrating into the hidden sense of what, to the vulgar eye, is void 
of meaning; and there is an uneasy state of mind, which demands 
to be appeased, produced by the view' of monuments like those- of 
Ellora ai^d Elephanta, images like the Artemis of Ephesus, and 
allegories such as Jhpse which dimly, though so evidently, gleam 


* The entire title runs thus The JSdds-Doctrine and its Origin ; or, an accurate 
representation of the Fictions an’d Opinions of the Ancient inhabitants of the North, re¬ 
specting the duration, nature, and destiny of the world, the gods, spirits, and men, in a 
complete'comparison both with the great, book of nature, and with the mythic systems 
and religious opinions of the Greeks, Persians, Indians, and several other ancient z>a- • 
tram > .imerspersed with'historiciil inquiries into the descent and 0id»*t connections of 
£^*t!$eniArkable natHwsof the ancient world; by Finn Magnusdo, Ritxf&tor and 
plant in the Royal Privy- Archives ;& Prjise-Essay, crowned by the Royal Danish 
Sty of Science. , ’ . . ' . 
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through the pages ©f^omer. How much anxiety and curiosity 
have not the hieroglyphics of Egypt excited ? Yet we may be sure, 
now that w# are on the eve of understanding them, that they con¬ 
tain no new theological or geological truths, nothing more than the 
Egyptian mode of viewing and representing universal dogmas. 

Of all the European systems of mythology, that of which we 
have the fullest and most systematic account is the ancient Scan¬ 
dinavian. For this we are, in great measure, indebted to *the 
circumstance of the retirement of several of the proud nobles .of 
.Norway and Denmark from their native countries, and their set- 1 
dement on the remote and desert isle of Iceland, to avoid submit¬ 
ting to the rule of Harold Fairhair, and of Gorm the Old. Their 
gods, their rites and ceremonies, legends and poems, accompanied 
their flight. When Christianity reached Iceland, it came in a 
milder and less persecuting form than it bore when disseminated 
through the north by the ferocious Olaf Triggvason; the adherents 
of the old religion were more gently treated, an$ the new converts 
still listened with respect to the mythic poems of their forefathers. 

Towards the beginning of the twelfth century, a native of Ice-,’ 
land, named Sannund the Wise, made a collection of these tradi¬ 
tional poems, which he committed to writing. They*now form 
what is called Saunund’s, the poetic or the elder Edda. In the 
following century, a work in prose, interspersed with verse, and 
which is denominated Snorro’s, the prose or the younger Edda, 
compiled, as it is thought, by Snorro Sturleson, the author of 
the celebrated lieimskringla, or History of the North.* These, 
with the various Sagas, or histories, which the Icelanders, a people 
atall times devoted to literature, have written, are the sources from 
which our knowledge of the religious system of ancient Scandi¬ 
navia is derived. 

Of the genuineness of the contents of the Ed das there is now 
no doubt. From 'their resemblance in many striking points to 
the doctrines of Christianity, it was long supposed that they were 
the forgeries of the Christian compilers. But since we have be¬ 
come acquainted with the Zend A vesta of Persia, and the reli¬ 
gious books of* India, that idea has been given up, and a, new 
and more enlarged as well as more philosophical tlleory now 
gains ground. k"’ 

'C <1 , * 

T " "■ I . .. I I .. KilWI i I HMWIWW ■« ■■!» . ..— K. II . . . 

* The. prose Edda was pybii^hed by Resenius, in 16G5. He added to it the Volusptj. 
and tlie H&vam&l, The best edition of it is that of Rask, Stockholm, 1818, in Bvo., 
front eleven MSS. Thei$ are Danish, Swedish, and German translations^)! it. The 
poetic Edda, proh pudot l was first •published in 1787, in 4ta; the second volume in 
1813 jtheihird «it announced, but we believe has not yetappeared, Rask has also 
published, ^ excellent edition of this Edda, Stockholm, 1818, m’8vo.,' from five MSS. 
Ir also has been translated into Danish, Svcedish, and German. 
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From the numerous points,of,ideutity, which the religious sys¬ 
tems of India and Persia present with that of Greece, and this last 
with that of Scandinavia, many men of high eminence m literature 
and philosophy have been led to • infer au original community of 
religious faith in a common country, whence the different stems 
or tribes took their departure in different directions. The resem¬ 
blance between the Grecian and Indian systems has been shown 
by «$ir W. Jones, and other distinguished scholars j.that between 
the Grecian and Scandinavian religions had been already pointed 
oUt by Skule Thorlacius, Thorkelin, and others, when in the year 
tSlOjthe Royal Society of Science of Denmark offered its gold 
medal for the best essay on the following subject:—“ A historico- 
critical solution of the connection between the religion of the Old 
Northerns, especially the Scandinavians, and that of the Indo-Per- 
sian nations, with a comparison of the traditions, language; and 
monuments of this national family.” The prize was gained by 
the two first books of the work now under consideration, sent in 
anonymously by its author, the learned Finn Magnusen. 

..jj We may safely say, that until of late years, the true nature of an¬ 
cient religious systems was never thoroughly understood. Long 
was it belifexed that the heathen religions were the devices of evil 
spirits, to procure worship for themselves, in opposition to the 
true God; or men held with Euhemerus, that the gods of the 
nations were mere deified mortals. But the knowledge of the 
sacred books of India has put a final end to these fancies; for jp* 
the Indian-system the allegory and the symbol are in the majority 
of cases so apparent, as to strike the eye of the most inattentive 
observer. 

Respect for the memory of their fathers, it may have been, that 
prevented the Diabolical system gaining ground in the north. 
But the Euhemerian theory was introduced by the first Chris¬ 
tians, and eagerly adopted by Snorro,\and by the author, whoever 
he was, of the prose Edda; Odin, Thor, ,Freyr, Niordr, the 
gods of Scandinavia, were in the Yngtinga.Saga, and the prose 
Edda, described as mere men, who, on amount of their magic 
arts, and the important benefits they conferred on mankind, were, 
after theip death* supposed to preside over men and nations. 
Every mythic tale ofc|h e * r old religion was interpreted historically, 
heaven was brought down to earth, all was mortalized. Whereas, 
if there be a position true in the history of mythology* it is that 
the deities were before the deified, i. e- die powers of nature were 
personified long, before men' dreamed of raising their fellow- 
mortals to heaven and worshipping them, Hercules, that is, the 
tiero, for example, annually careered along the Zodiac; van- 
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quishingon hisroadtfie monsters who opposed him, long,before, 
as the son of Alcmene, fie was born in Thebes. 

Qut of Scandinavia, the Germans are the only people who have 
paid rnuch attention to the Mythology of the North. Grater, Von 
der Hagen, Riihs, Majer, the Grimms, have written on this sub- 1 
ject, and made translations of the Eddas. Stuhr published; in 
1817, in his ESsays on N orthern Antiquities, a sketch of his system 
of the Scandinavian Theology; and Mone, in his History of* the 
Heathendom of Northern Europe, devotes a large portion of his 
work to that subject. The system of the former is almost wholly 
metaphysical, and that of the latter very much so, as we shall take 
occasion to show, as \ve advance. ' , 

The author of the work before us takes a different, and, in 
our judgment, a much more correct view of the subject. He re¬ 
gards the Scandinavian mythology as chiefly physical; a mode of 
considering it, which, unquestionably, more than any other, ap¬ 
proximates it to the systems with which we are acquainted, and 
with which it is his object to show its agreement and common 
origin. 

Previous to entering on our view of the system of our author, 
it is necessary for us to premise, that all who have directed their 
attention to the subject, are agreed that the forefathers of what is 
usually called the Caucasian or Japhetian race of man, originally 
inhabited the range of Caucasus and Himalaya. Mr. Klaproth’s 
theory, which we shall not now stop to discuss, is, that at the time 
of Noah’s flood, different portions of mankind saved themselves 
on all the high mountain ranges of the earth, and thence gradually 
descended and spread over the plains. ,The Caucasian, or, as he 
denominates it, the Indo-Germanic race, therefore entered India 
on the north-west, and advanced, conquering the dusky tribes who 
had, by the aid of the Ghauts and Malabar mountains,saved them-. 
selves from the flbod, influencing them morally, and being influ¬ 
enced by them physically. This fact writers conceive to be proved 
incontestably by the difference of features and colour that dis¬ 
tinguishes the Brahmins, Rajapoots and Banians, from the Pariahs 
and even from the Soodras. The case of the Persians was simi¬ 
lar, and the northern side of the mountains poured ddwit the an¬ 
cestors of Greeks and Italians, of Goths and of Slaves. 

Eight hair, blue eyes, and large stature, are the distinguishing 
marks of the Gothic race; and it is said, that at the present day, 
there is to be fougd in vallies of the mountains'north of India, as 
yet unvisited Ijy Europeans, a people partaking ofthese characteris¬ 
tics. ;|All the traditions of the race certainly point to an Asiatic ori- 
gin/and the tale of the expedition of Odin and his Aser, flying from 
the shores of the Euxine, before the victorious arms of Rome, is 
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evidently a perversion, by men acquainted vritjh Roman literature, 
of the old tradition of the coming of the*Goths and their religion 
to the north from the neighbourhood of Caucasus, As^ the 
northern tradition agrees with those of Persia and India* in deriv¬ 
ing the origin of the nation from Caucasus, and as the striking 
affinity of the languages had long been recognised, it was of im¬ 
portance to ascertain if there was the same agreement in the reli¬ 
gious dogmas of these nations, especially as authentic documents 
of their various faiths have been preserved* The Banish Royal* 
■ Society of Science therefore proposed the question* and tbe 
present work aims to point out and prove die agreement,j^iJ*Weu 
to extend it to that of all the systems known. jf, 

Mr. Magnusen divides his work into three books. In/the first 
he treats of the northern theogony and cosmogony, the- creation 
of man, 8tc.: the second contains the cosmology, or mythic mode 
of viewing the world: the third continues the subject, and treats of 
the human soul and its state after death. 

Every cosmogony, from the very nature of the thing, sets out 
widi the supposition ,of the place of earth aud the visible heavens 
having, been originally a void, or occupied by undigested matter. 
The Voluspa, or Prophecy of the Vala, # in the Edda, thus de¬ 
scribes the beginning: 

“ This was Time's origin, 

When Nothing was 
* No sand nor sea. 

No coot billows. 

No where was found Earth 

Or high Heaven; . 

A swallowing throat (tiinnunga-gapf) there was, 

Rut no growth." 

But long before Earth was formed, existed in the frigid north, 
Nifiheim, i. e. the Mist of Shadow-Workl, in thd midst of w hich is 
the well Hvergeltner, i. e* the primitive cauldron or abyss, whence 
flow eleven streams, distinguished by appropriate appellations, 
such as Fimbulthul, the High-sounding, Svol, the Cold, &c. 

Another world, called Muspelheim, lay in the opposite so,uth. , 
This worldis hot and light, so bright and flaming, that none hut 
its own inhabitants cpn exist in it. Surtur (the Bark)f rules over 
it, and, armed with his flaming sword, dwells on its frontier. Ac- 


* The Valas were this uorthern Sybils, prophetesses inspired by the Nornir orDea- 
titties. The Volusph is a fragmentary poem of venerable antiquity. It treats of the 
world from its creation, till'its destruction-and renovation. * 

1" Gap, Danish gab, is the vulgar English gab. It is akin (o gave, and nearly the 
time as gap. 

$ t. e. the Incorap&hensible. *' 
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cording to the Vala he ; will, at the«nd of the world, come forth, 
war on and subdue the gotfs, and destroy the earth with lire. 

The rivers of Niflheim, called Elivagar, i. e. Dripping or Cold 
Water, directed their course towards Ginnunga-gap; and the poi¬ 
son-stream or dying matter which they contained hardened and 
became ice. When they ceased to run, the moist vapour that hung 
over them became rime, or hoar-frost, and piled itself in layers in 
Ginnunga-gap* The part of it that lay towards the north was 
thus filled with heavy masses of ice; and rime, fleecing mist, and 
cold wind moved on the surface. Hut the southern side of Gin- 
nunga-gap was light and rare, from the sparks that flew into it 
from Muspclheim, and all there was warm and clear as the aether. 

When the heat of Muspelheim had reached the ice, it began to 
molt and drip, and the drops took life from the power of the heat. 
From them sprang a human form, called Ymer, from whom are 
descended all the Riinthurser, or Frost-giants. While Ymer lay 
in deep slumber, there came forth from under his left arm a man 
and a woman; and his, one foot begat with the other a son, who 
is the father of the Frost-giants. .This being was nourished 
by four streams of milk that flowed from the udder of the cow 
Auduniblu, who also sprang from the melting ice. The cow 
sustained herself by licking the salt rocks of the ice. The first 
day she licked them came forth the hair of a man; the second 
day the head; the third day the whole human form. This being 
was called Burd, and was the father of Bor, Who married Bestla, 
a daughter of the giant Bullhorn, by whom he had three sons— 
Odin, Vil£ and Ve. 

The sons of Bbr nojy slew Ymer, from whose body ran so much 
blood as drow ned all the giant-race save Bergehner, (the Ancient 
of the Mountain,) who, with his wife, escaped in a kind of boat, 
and from them descended the new giant-race. 

The three gods now took Yrner’s body, dragged it into the 
middle of Ginnunga-gap, and out of it formed the world. 

“ From Ymer’s flesh 
Was the earth formed - f 
The sea of his blood, 

The hills of his bones, 

Plants of his hair. 

Heaven of hi* skull; 

/From his eyebrows 

, Framed the blithe gods 
Mitlgard, for the sons of men j 
But from his brain , ■ • 

Were the melancholy 

Clouds all created r-^Gnmnis-mil, st. 40. 
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. <;’■ Thq.heaven was set upon, fopr pillars, uiujereach of which was 
placed a dwarf.* Tliese dwarfs are tailed East, West, North and 
South. The gods then took the red-hot flakes that were thrown 
Out from Muspelheim and wandered at random through the 
abyss; and they set them in heaven, both above and below, to 
give light, to heaven and earth. They also placed all the lumi¬ 
nous bodies, some in the heaven, some beneath it, and appointed 
their course; according to which days, weeks.and years are 
numbered.' 

The earth was formed horizontal and circular; Midgard oc¬ 
cupied the centre: around it ran the ocean of Yiner’s blood, be- 
youd which lay Utgard, composed of lofty inaccessible moun¬ 
tains,. the abode of the giants: a paling made from the brows of 
\ mer defended mankind, the dwellers of Midgard, from their 
irruptions 1 From heaven to earth led the bridge Bifrost, (the 
Shaking Way or Stream,) called, also the Rainbow'. It is formed 
with much art; is exceedingly strong; is composed of three 
colours, of which'the red, in the middle, is flaming fire, and bars 
the ascent of the giants to heayen. 

Over. Midgard the gods now made for themselves a fortified 
abode, called Asgard, inhabited by the gods and their race, called 
Aser. In the middle of Asgard is a place named ldavollr (Ida's 
Plain);*!' on it they built a great temple, wherein are twelve seats 
besides that of Odin. • Within and without, it is as if covered with 
pure gold. There is here a hall or abode named Gladsheim, ano¬ 
ther named Vingoif, and many others, among which.is Valhall. 

These are a few of the cosmogonical ideas of the ancient Scan¬ 
dinavians, and at first view they must, to the generality of readers, 
wear the appearance of folly and absurdity. But in inquiries of 
tjjiis kind there is a principle which we should never leave out of 
sight, to wit, that , the more absurd a mythos appears, the more 
certain we may be of its containing an important meaning—the 
thicker and more grotesquely shaped the shell the sounder the 1 
kernel. The sages who devised religipus systems acted not at 
raudotn, they meditated deeply, they saw far into nature; their 
mytlii were framed not like Childrens’ tales, merely to excite sur- 
prise and tiothing more, they clothed truth in figure and symbol 
; to stimulate curiosity, and, perhaps, to extend their own power ; 
and influence by setting forth riddles which they alone could solve. 

. In fact, so great is the depth of physical knowledge contained in 

* There is some difficulty in this, as we shall see that the creation of the Dwarfs did 
not take place till lonj; after. 

, f Our author thinks the n*upe .and idea of Ifla were common to the Giecran dijd < 
systems,' and that after the usual mode of bringing heaven to earth, the 
|p^ppif Phrygi« and Crete were so denominated. . * ' 
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many of the mythi pf ancient religions, that not a few {philoso¬ 
phers have, not without‘reason, had recourse to the supposition 
of an ancient, perhaps antediluvian,, people, possessed of knovv- 
ledge equal or superior to any that we have attained to, fragments 
of which are to be found in the systems of the various tribes de¬ 
scended from that original nation. 

The system we have just sketched is* what may be called the 
Ymerian or animal-system. We shall shortly meet another, which 
we shall designate the Yggdrasil, or vegetable-systems Mr. Mag- 
nuseu thinks that these systems, though blended in the Eddas, 
weie formerly distinct, and held by opposing sects. 

In the Ymerian system the doctrine of Creation, in what is per¬ 
haps its only intelligible sense, is asserted; for we believe the human 
mind to be utterly incapable of conceiving infinite vacuity. From 
the very structure of our mind and its organs, fatigue alone will 
oblige us to stop in our efforts after the conception of it, and to sup¬ 
pose a material boundary to our largest idea of void space. With 
this, every cosmogonical system we know of agrees* the Mosaic as 
fully as any other, for it evidently supposes the Heaven of Heavens, 
the abode of Jehovah Elohim and his angels, to have existed before. 
“ In the beginning God MADE (brofijtre, Sept.) the heaven and the 
earth” out of the pre-existing mass of waters. *££ uSatroj rot vuvru 
is the fundamental maxim of old'Grecian philosophy; and in the 
Laws of the Indian Menu we read, “ The Spirit of God hovered, 
in the beginning of the Creation, over the water** In the Bible, 
God is represented as Light, dwelling in unapproachable light, 
whom no man can see and live. In the Vedas, “ God (Brahm) is 
the great incomparable Light, which enlighteneth all, cheereth all, 
whence all proceeds, to which all returns, and which alone can 
illumine our ideas.”—“ Behold,” cries our author, “ the whole 
biblical doctrine!” The sacred books of the Persians teach a not 
dissimilar system. * The great original being Zeruane Akhrene (by 
some rendered Uncreated Time—by others. Intellectual Light 
and Fire-Being in the Highest Heaven) gave existence tp M 
Ormuzd, who formed the heavens of light, the earth of water. 
Mr. Magnusen successively examines all known cosmogonies,^ 
and every where discerns primitive light and fire, the ubod^; pf a 
Being without beginning, corresponding with the Eddaic Suftur, . 
and a formation of the visible heaven and earth from water acted 
upon by fire. * . 

Most cosmogopies assume Generation as the productive prin¬ 
ciple; hence Ouranos, Chronos and the Titans.qf Grecian my¬ 
thology; htfnce the countless, myriads of deities^that people the 
H indoo heavens. -Whether this principle arose from,, or gave birth 
ttf Personification, we cannot say positively* Its accordance with 
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the general course of nature Is apparent. A different origin must, 
however, have been assigned to the primitive animal. As then it 
was a matter of common observation, in all countries., that the mud 
and slime deposited by water, when acted upon by the solar heat, 
brought forth animals in abundance, it was natural for the framers 
of Scandinavian mythology to regard the product of the combina¬ 
tion of die igneous emanations from Muspelheim with the waters, 
ice. and floating, mat ter of the Elivagar of Niflheim as an animal. 
This in perfect accordance with an Orphic system preserved 
^ Athenagoras, which says that “ water was the origin of all 
things; from die water arose mud, and from it a monster with 
these heads (of a god, a lion and an ox), who produced an egg, 
the upper half of which formed the heaven, the lower part the 
earth.’ 1 • It then narrates the origin of giants and Titans, the 
whole in close accordance with the Eddaic doctrine. 

Ymer being a solitary being is androgynous. We have seen 
how the giants sprang from him. He is die personification of the 
primitive .undigested chaotic matter—vrild, turbulent, immense; 
he and his progeny, the liimthurser, wallow in Ginnunga-gap. 

The idea of representing the world as an animal is widely 
spread; we need only mention the /Aaxfoxocju.o? and fuxphtoo'/u.os' 
of the Greeks. The author of die prose Edda sought thus to 
explain its origin. 

“ Men,” says he, “ reflected and wondered whence it came that" the 
earth, beasts and hi ids, had, in some sort, the same properties, and yet 
were in a certain measure unlike. It is a property of the earth that 
men dug on lofty mountains and there sprang up water, so that they 
needed not to seek it longer there than in the deep dales. So is it 
with beasts and birds j the blood is equally near in the head and iu the 
feet. So is it also another quality of the earth, that there grow upon 
it every year grass and flowers, and in the same year all falls apd rots. 
So hair and feathers grow oa beasts and birds, and fall off every vear. 
It is a third quality of the earth, that when it is opened and dug, there 
grows grass on the mould which is outward. Hills and rocks they ex¬ 
plained as animals’ teeth and bones. Hence they gathered that the 
earth was not dead, but after a certain manner had life.” 


With the notions of Macrocosm and Microcosm, we must join 
that of the*Soul of the World. 

“ Deura namque ire per omnes 
Terrasque, tractusquc maris, coelumque profundum ; 

Hinc pecudes, amenta, viros, genus omfte ferarum, 

, Quemquo/fcibi tenges nascentem arcessere yitas.” 

and when we farther consider that the visible heavcyi is vertical to 
the earth, and man the only animal whose head is so placed with 
respect to the body, we shall see how natural it *wa»r to represent 
thej^rld at its first origin in a human fprmt. 
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Ymer and his bipod of Ritnthurser, lay in Ginnunga-gap, 
nourished by the milk that flowed from the primitive! mundane 
cow Audumbla. This cow our author conceives to represent 
the atmosphere,* whence the denser mass of chaotic matter, 
or Ymer, drew, as *it were, nourishment. She fed on the salt 
frost or sea, which as she consumed, Bur& gradually emerged to 
light. • 

On occasion of the cow Audumbla, Mr. Magnusen reminds, us 
of the copper ox of the Cimbri, on which they swore it| Italy; 
of the chariot of Hertha, of the old Germans, drawn by cows; of 
the jO of the Greeks, the golden calves of the children of Israel; 
the Abudad of the Persians, the symbol of the earth, which Jem*: 
sheed (the Sun) pierces with his dagger (rays); and of the high 
reverence for the cow among the Hindoos. .The. following pas¬ 
sage, iu which our author seeks to account for the cow being se¬ 
lected as a cosmic emblem, is, we thiuk, just and rational. 

“ It is not to be wondered at that the first men ^elected the ox, the 
most useful and most widely spread animal that they were acquainted 
with, for a cosmic symbol in various forms. The cow was, perhaps, 
mankind’s first nurse, and the oldest nations (especially the Indians and 
Egyptians) regarded her in consequence with religions reverence, and 
called her the mother, &c. of mankind. When men afterwards raised 
poetic considerations on the cosmogony, they elevated a mythic cow to 
the place of the mother or nurse of the earth. Our Audumbla belongs; to 
this class. Moreover, when they first called the cow mother, the bull 
might (as in India) have been named father. By the propagation of his 
race, and afterwards by drawing the plough, he might be said to rear or 
nurse mankind. In a higher cosmic sense men called Heaven All- 
Father, and the bull became its symbol, as tbe cow was that of the 
Earth as All-Mother. The bull also soon became the constellation in 
the zodiac, which we still call the Bull. To many countries it brings 
the lovely spring, when the sun in the circle of the year once more re¬ 
gains his glorious power. Thus the bull came to signify in a symbolic 
manner the spring and the sun j and the cow naturally the moon, &c., 
The use of literal writing has long accustomed us to^eject hieroglyphics, 
and we are too enlightened any longer to worship Audumbla or Apis \ 
but we are not thereby justified in despising and scorning the infantiO$& 
conceptions of our forefathers, the development of which may still Jpifr* 
rest antiquaries and mental philosophers.” * 

Bur£ and his son Bor, Mr. Magnusen regards as personifica¬ 
tions of the gradual .transition of the surface of the earth from a 
liquid to a solid form. He conceives thjese terms to be closely 
related to the Persian Borz or Alborz, (a name of Caucasus,) the 

'•* Tlii« idea is controverted by Mane, as he says the sea did not exist till after Ymer’s 
death. The ocean certainly did not appear (Hi after that event, Wit there was tbe sea 
or ifike, formed by tbe Elivagar, in V»umunga-gnp. • „ \ 
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' 0r0ttBn Boreas, and others"; • We shall at present pass over this 
notion, With which we do not agree, to proceed to the more im- 
■ portant consideration of the sons of Bor, the Scandinavian 
Trinity. .• 

Scarcely any mythology is to be found without a Trinity. In 
the northern oiie vre meet six. The cosmogonic Trinity of the 
prose Edda is Odin, Vii6 and Ve; that of the Voluspfi, Odin, 
Htenir and Lodur; in other mythi, Odin, Hafenir and Loke; at 
the beginning of the prose Edda, Har, Yafnhar and Thridie in¬ 
struct Gylfe. The Scandinavians * swore by the Almighty As 
(Odin or Thor), Breyr (the Sun), and Njord (the Sea-god): the 
Nornir or Destinies were three. 

Odin, Mr. Magnusen; we think justly, regards as cognate with 
Gr. chfiasi Sanscrit, Atma; Germ. Athem, Odem, Air or Breath, 
(he might have observed that the Danish Aand, pronounced 
Ond, is possibly a transposition of Odin;) and he derives Odin, 
A. S. Wodin, froyn the old verb Vada; Germ. Waten; Eng. Wade; 
Lat. Vado, &c. to go through, pervade, &c. He therefore holds 
Odin to be the air, breath, soul of the world. 

Vil£, Mr. Magttusen regards as akin to Voluntas, Voluptas, 
Will, &c. He interprets it; the “ Gladdening/* and understands by 
it Light. Ve, related to Vesta, is, according to him. Fire, per¬ 
haps elemental fire in general. If we understand our author right, 
he takes Bur& to signify the lofty tops of Caucasus, (Alborz.) and 
consequently Odin, Vil&, and Ve, must be descended from Ymer. 
Indeed, it is evident he must do so, in consistency with his sys¬ 
tem, as he compares Odin with the Grecian Zeus, who dethroned 
his father, and. whose grandfather had been mutilated. Now, 
to us it is clear, that as Burd was licked by Audumbla from 
ice-masses, on which the heat of Muspelheim had not .acted, the 
northern cosmogonists designed to represent him and his progeny 
as totally distinct from Ymer and his giant-brood, and as of a 
superior nature; jne is expressly called a man ;—he was produced 
by the action of an animal, Ymer by that of an element: bis chil¬ 
dren are gods, but mundane gods, born of the daughter of a giant, 
and therefore inferior to the sons of Muspelheim, or to the Light- 
Alfs. Oflin and his brothers seem to answer to Ormuzd and 
the Amshaspands of Persian theology; like them they are at war 
with the principles of darkness and evil, and their efforts are 
directed towards the production of order* and harmony. ‘ Hence 
'their first act is to slay Ymer, to destroy pr exterminate his 
brood, artd to form the Visible heaven and earth, ^ 
f That Mr. Magnusen is, right in his interpretation of the word 
Odin we have no doubt. He may, also be right in regarding 
™^ : as the directing ruling energy*, the spirit that pervades ‘the 
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world; but eveu in jhis ,$ase, we.should always recollect, that 
like the Anima Mundi ‘of the Flgtonists, lie is purely a mun¬ 
dane god; his sphere of action extends not beyond the v&ible 
world, with it he begins, with it he ends.* Superior to him and to 
all his line', is the awful, the incomprehensible, the dame-envi¬ 
roned Surtur, who, like the Brahm of India, dwells apart and 
unworshipped, committing the direction of the created world to 
inferior temporal deities. He, at die end, will come forth apd 
make war on the old, and decaying world and its gods, reduce it 
to ashes, and cause a new and better order to spring from the 
ruint. r * >0 f 

We are also perfectly satisfied with our author’s interpretation 
of Ve, evidently the same with the Lodur of the Volusp£i, whose 
name is akin to many words denoting flame. .The interpretation 
of Vil& does not equally content us, but it is the best we know of, 
and is probably correct. 

It is a favourite theory of our author and of other northern 
mythologists, that Odin and Buddha are the'same person or 
rather personification. This theory hds been combated with 
vigour, and in our opinion successfully, by A. Schlegel, Klap¬ 
roth, and others. If our author’s theory bfe correct, Buddhaism 
must be, as he in fact says it is, almost the most ancient system 
in the world, whereas Mr. Klaproth thus expresses himself on this 
subject:— 

“ When we reflect that according to the unanimous testimony of the 
Hindoos, Tibetians, and Chinese, the doctrine of this founder of a reli¬ 
gion first began to spread itself north of India in the sixtieth year .of 1 our 
ara, and at a later period in Inner Asia and Tibet, the Odin-Buddha 
theory must fall of itself. Farther/ there is not the slightest resemblance 
between the worship of Buddha and that of Odin, which may be dis¬ 
cerned at the first glance at the descriptions given by Pallas, and by me 
(in the first volume of my Journey to Caucasus.) The cause of the reli¬ 
gion of Buddha gaining entrance among the rude Tibetians and other 
nations of Central Asia was, that it came from- a civilized country like 
India, and won their minds by the solemnity of its ceremonies. Were it 
like the rude religion of Odin it would with difficulty have made its way 
ampng barbarians, &c. &c.”f * 

Mr, MagUusen replies, perhaps mare speciously thfm solidly, 

. * We think Mr. Magnusen tries too much tp exalt Odin. In our opinion he ti 
merely a personification ofjheair. ' . 

t If Mr. Klaproth's description'is intended to be confined to the Odinian Sect, we 
will not dissent from hint; if Ire extends it to the primitive religion of the North, we 
must beg leave to differ with him. Of Buddhafon) he 1 speaks in high teems, when he 
Sfiys, and vre belief, with truth, that “ next.to the Christian, no rehjiionltascontributed 
more to ennoble the human race than the Buddha religion,*’ May we hot lay it 
down as * tolerably general ralevthijt when in any country two religions are fodud*co¬ 
existing, the one complex* tl)e$i her, *fmpie, the latter is a reformation of the former.*' 
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by asking who would, beholding the deeds of violence and savage 
cruelty perpetrated by the Spaniards in the New World in the 
name of Christ.jbelieve their religion to have been derived from 
the pages of tlwf^eace-breathing Gospel? His case is stronger 
when lie undertakes, to show, that ferocity and the appetite for 
blood were not the leading characters of the ancient Scandinavian 
faith. ; 1 

Ymer being slain, and the earth formed of hi^ body, the first 
animated beings that appeared on it were the Duergar or Dwarfs. 
These, the prose Edda informs us, took life like maggots in 
Ymer’s body. The VoluspSi says, 

“ Then went the Gods 
To their raised-up scats, 

The high and holy 
Then consulted, 

Who ’twas should 
Form the Dwarfs, 

From the sea-giant’s blood, 

Aud blue bones. 

Then Modsogner is 
The jehiefest become 
Of all the Dwarfs, - * 

But Durin the second: 

Many they made 
To mail like 
Dwarfs on the earth.” 

These Dwarfs are the personifications of natural powers dwelling 
beneath the surface of the earth, preparing metals and precious 
stones. They form a large portion of the popular creed of Scan¬ 
dinavia at the present day. We hardly need to add- that they are 
the origin of our fairies. 

The earth was now ready for the reception of man, (the Eddas 
give no account of the origin of plants and the inferior animals.) 

“ Then," says the prose Edda, “ the sons of Bor (Odin, Vi lev and Ve,)^ 
went down to the sea-shore, found two trees, took them, and formed* 
thereof men. ‘The first gave them breath and life j the second, under¬ 
standing and motion $ the third gave them a fair visage, (rather beauty 
of form,) speech, hearing, and sight. The mart they called Ash and the 
woman Enda;‘ from them are descended the human race, who were as¬ 
signed their abode in Mrdgard.” 

The meaning of this mythos according to pur author’s hypo¬ 
thesis, evidently is, that the elements {air, light, fire,) acting on the 
vegetable substances, gradually transformed then? to aiihnatcd 
.Jje^ngs ; and there is a beautiful progression of ideas in thus as- 
digtypg a vegetable origin' to the hhman race. The Ymeri'an 
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system, in. spite of all our author’s efforts , to tfyp contrary, is in 
relation to the created world, plainly a system of materialism, and 
it is not impossible that the Gothic sages may have had a theory 
of the gradual refinement and s penalization of matter, not dis¬ 
similar to the materialism of Milton, so finely expressed in these 
verses:— 

“ O! Adam, one Almighty is, from whom 
All things proceed, and up to him return, ’ 

If not depraved from good, created all 
Such to peifection; one first matter all 
, Endued with various forms, various degrees. 

Of substance, and of things that live, of life. 

But more refined, more spirituous and pure. 

As nearer to him placed or nearer tending, 

Each in their several active spheres assigned. 

Till body up to spirit work, in bounds 
Proportioned to each kind. So from the root 
Springs lighter the green stalk, from thence the leaves 
More aery, last the bright consummate floWer 
Spirits odorous breathes; flowers and their fruit, 

Man’s nourishment, by gradual scale sublimed 
To vital spirits aspire, to animal, / 

To intellectual, give both life and sense 
Fancy and understanding: whence the soul 
Reason receives, and reason is her being.” 

The vegetable origin of maukind was. not peculiar to the 
Goths. In the Works and Days of Hesiod, we read that Zeus 
formed the Third or Brazen race of men from ash trees; the Per¬ 
sian Bundehesh says, that when the cosmic ox Abudad died, a 
human form, named Kayomart rose, from his right fore-leg. This 
mythic being met, after thirty years, a violent death, having had 
no helpmate, and consequently no offspring; yet from his re¬ 
mains, purified by, the sun, there sprung, up, forty years after¬ 
wards, a Ilibas tree with fifteen branches. Of this tree Ormuzd 
formed the first man and woman, and* gave each a soul, which 
had previously existed. The Hindoos call their Pipala (Ficus 
Indicus) Ashaya Vata, (perhaps, says Mr, Magnusen, our Ask 
Vidur,—Vidur in the old language signifying tree,) and tliey say 
that all mankind sprang from it. A passage from the Vedas, 
quoted here by our author, gives, perhaps, the true origin of the 
hypothesis of the vegetable descent of our race. “ Man/*" says 
the Veda, “ is like unto a high tree, the hair is his leaves,, the skin 
his bark, the blood* his sap, the bones the hard knotj^&c,” 

Every religious system contains its golden of inno¬ 

cence, peaefe,. and happiness, consequent on creation^ when the 
world in youthful. freppess, vigour, and beauty,; poured forth in 
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*f:y ; * 

abundance tlie means of enjoyment ; when, the celestial bodies 
* shone with mild radiance, the air was balmy and cool, tempest 
. and storm never disfigured the face of external nature, passion 
never agitated the soul of man. Were we to seek the origin of this 
, idea in the human mind alone, We might say, that in manhood 
and old age we look back with fond regret to the healthy and 
happy days of childhood* when, but arrived in the world, every 
thing was new to us, every thing was beautiful; when without any 
exertions of our own all our wants were supplied, fiature, as it 
were, spontaneously providing for her children; when pain was so 
quickly succeeded by pleasure. as to be almost inappreciable; 
when each day closed in dreams of th e anticipated happiness of 
the next. The transference of these ideas from the microcosm to 
the macrocosm was easy and natural,—the life of man was soon 
compared to the course of the year; the race, like the individual, 
was supposed to pass through the four periods of childhood, 
youth, manhood, and old age, and on its infant innocent state, 
eternal spring to Have shed its choicest blessings. How beauti¬ 
fully is the common sentiment respecting the gradual deteriora¬ 
tion of the world, expressed by Home’s philosophic poet! 

“ Jamque caput quassans grandis suspirat arator, 

Crebrius incassim magnum cecidisse laborem, 

Et cum tempora temporibus praeseutia confert 
Praeteritis, laudat fortunas saepe parentis: 

Et crepat, antiquum genus ut pietate repletum 
Perfacile angustis tolerarit finibus aevum. 

Cum minor esset agri multo modus ante viritim.” 

The golden age of Scandinavian mythology commences with 
the gods. The Vblusp&, having described how the gods regulated 
the course of the sun, moon, stars, and time, proceeds :* 

a The Aser met 
On Ida’s plain. 

An altar-.circle and temple 
Upraised they high; 

Forges they built. 

Noble metals wrought, . 

Powers they proved, 

All they tried, 

Tong| and ingenious 
Tools* they formed. , . 

• In our exlrwetts.from the Voluspfi we adhere to onr author's translation, though .it 
does not atwa} s givecthe tense that we might perhaps deduce from\he Icelandic texta 
*;jthat-we have seen. But as Mr. Magnu sen’s reasoning depends, in some,measure, on. 
>%)ri4.he.conceives to be the true sense of the passages he quotes, we do iiqt think our* 
selwjostifted in departing froth his version* _^ 
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They plftyed at tables 
In the palace so glad, 

Nought wanted 
They of gold. 

Until there came three 
Thurs^-maidens 
Very mighty, from 
Giant’s-world.” 

Then follows the account of the creation of the Dwarfs and 
of Man, and after a short episode about Yggdrasil and the three 
gresr* Nornir, come these strophes:— 

“ The slaughter remembers 
She, the first in the world. 

When they Gullveigb 
Bored through with spears. 

And in the High-One's hall 
Her did burnj 

Three times burned they • 

The three-times-born 

Often, unseldom (i. e. over again); 

Yet she still liveth. 

Hcidc her they called, 

- To whoso’s house she came. 

The well-spaeing woman: 

Wolves themselves she tamed. 

Seid-arts she knew, 

With them speedily 
Still she delighted 
Bad people. 

Then went all the Powers 
To their upraised seats. 

High holy Gods 
Consulted thereon; 

Whether the Ascr should 
Punish the crime, 

Or the Gods all 
Fines exact. 

Odin (his lance) swang, 

Amid the folk he shot,— 

The war-slaughter she remembers. 

The first in the world. 

So broken was 
The Asaborg's fence: 

The Vaner looked for strife, 

. « O'er the.plain they went.” * 

The Aser, ere they gave existence to other reasonable beings, 
long lived in undisturbed happiness: gold, i. e. the substance 
VOL. II. NO. III.* . Q 
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from which they formed the celestial bodies; was in abundance 
with them: all was'light and joy. But this state was not to last; 
three giant-maidens came from the abyss, and spread darkness 
and gloom over the light. They induced the gods to create the 
Dwarfs, and to give over to them the precious metal. The crea¬ 
tion of man followed; the metals were in the bosom of the earth, 
man brought them forth, and, w’itli the appearance of gold, the 
golden age ceased in this as in Grecian mythology. 

The mysterious verses of the Vblusp&, last quoted, are an alle¬ 
gorical representation of this fact. Gold is presented as a female 
personage, named Gullveig, i. e. gold-matter or ore; and Heid, 
i. e. money, gold in its pure form. Men dig it from the earth with 
sharp tools; they burn it in the High-One’s hall, i. e. the open 
air; three or more times is it melted without being diminished, 
without losing power or lustre. Gold is called Well-spacing, pro¬ 
phetic of good; for he that possesses it always anticipates good 
fortune. It is sqid to tame wolves, i. e. to soften rugged men. 
The Seid, which the Gold-Maiden knew, a species of magic per¬ 
formed by boiliug or melting substances, denotes the delusions and 
deceptions of riches. The gods were displeased at man’s thus 
obtaining gold, cither envying him the use of it, or offended at his 
pride and cupidity. They hold a council, and deliberate whether to 
chastise, or to let themselves be soothed by prayers and sacritices. 
Odin is inexorable; from Ida's Plain, the ethereal heavens, he 
launches his spear, which breaks through the fence of the castle 
of the gods; the Vkner, aerial spirits, who dwelt beneath, saw 
that war was declared, and, as furious wiuds and storm, they 
rushed forth to ravage the earth. War and murder now broke 
out, and misery came on man for having burned Gullveig. Surely 
a religion in which this fine mythos occurs cbuld not have incul¬ 
cated nothing but brutal ferocity! , 

Having thus followed our author through Ms first book, and 
the Ymerian system, from the creation to the cessation of the 
golden age of men and gods, we shall proceed to that system 
which we regard as essentially distinct from it—the Yggdrasil 
system—in which the world is presented under the form of an 
immense free. Mr. Magnusen, as we have already remarked, is 
of opinion that these systems were, in old times, held by opposite 
sects. On this point .we have no means of deciding; but to us. 
it is clcur that the mythos of Yggdrasil *is •essentially different 
from, aud unconnected with, that of Ymer. % We shall here, in 
our author’s words, state the Yggdrasil mythos, as given in the 
prose Edda, and then make our observations on it.*" • 

The principal and most holy place of the gods is at the ash Ygg- 
drasiL This ash is the largest and best of all trees. Its branches spread 
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over tlie whole world, 'and* reaob up over the heaven. The tree has two 
roots, which extend widely j the one to the Aser, the other to the Frost- 
giants, where before was Ginnunga-gap; the third stretches over Nifl- 
hcim, and by it is Ilvcrgclmer (tlie abyss), where (the Snake-king) 
Nidhug gnaws the root beneath. 

“ By the other root, which extends to the Fro$t-giants, is Mimer’s 
well, wherein Wisdom and Understanding lie concealed. Mimcr, the 
owner of the well, is full of wisdom j for every morning he drinks from 
the well out of the Giallar-horn. Once came All-Father (Odin) thither, 
and sought a drink from tlie well, but attained not his wish, till he gave 
his eye as a pledge. As it is said, in the Voluspu: 

“ * All know I, Odin, 

Where thou liiddest thine eye: 

In the clear 
Well of Mimcr. 

Mimer mead 

Each morning drinks 

From All-Father’s pledge.’ 

“ By the third root of the ash which extends to heaven, is the Urdar- 
fount. By the fount stands a fair dwelliug, out of which go the three 
maids, Urda, Verande, and Skuld. These maids appoint the life-tiine of 
all men, and are called Nornir. Of them, saitli the Vala :• 

“ e Thence come maids 
Much knowing,— 

Three,— from the lake (or hall) 

Beneath the tree,’ &c. 

<r The Nornir, who dwell by the Urdar-fount, take each day water from 
the well, and with it and the mud that is about the well sprinkle the 
ash-tree, that its branches may not rot or wither. This water is so 
holy, that everything that comes into the well becomes as white as the 
membrane within an egg-shell. So it is said in the Y6lu$p;l, 

“ * An ash know I standing, 

Yggdrasil it hight, 

A lofty tree besprinkled 
With white water; 

Thence cometh dew 
• Which in the dales fallcth; 

Ever green it standeth 

Over Urda’s well.’ • 

“ The dew which comes from it is called Honey-dew, and is the food 
of the bees. Two birds are fed in the Urdar-fbunt: they are called • 
swans, and from them is descended this species of birds. 

“ In the branches of the ash Yggdrasil sitteth an eagle, who knows 
many things j between his eyes sitteth a hawk, called Vederlofner 
(Storm-damper)c * A squirrel, named Ratatosk, runs up and down in 
the tree, ana seeks to set strife between the eagle and the. Snake-king 
Nidhug. Four harts run about in the branches of the tree, and bite the 
* * ! ‘ QS 
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buds. In Hvcrgelmer, by the root of the tree, are so many snakes, that 
no tongue can tell it. So, in Grinmis-mal, 

“ Ratatosk hight the sqilirrel, 

Who shall run 

Through the Ash Yggdrasil; 

The eagle’s words 
He from above shall bear, 

And tell to Nidlnig below. 

There are also four harts, 

Who the branches’ buds 
Wry-necked gnaw, 

Dai n and Dvalin, 

Dunuir and Durathror. 

More snakes lie 
.Beneath the Ash Yggdrasil 
Than any one can think. 

The Ash Yggdrasil 
Endureth toil 
, More than men know. 

The hart gnaws it above: 

In the side it rotteth ; 

Nidhug wastes it below.” 

The mytlios of Yggdrasil is contained in the preceding passages; 
and northern mythologies in general, and our author in particular, 
have been no where more fortunate than in their explanation of it. 
Yggdrasil, they say, represents the universe (rather the world); 
its three roots lie in the three portious into which, according to 
the system of the devisers of Yggdrasil, the universe is divided. 
The central root is iii Niflhcim, the dark and dismal abyss be¬ 
neath the earth, and is watered by Hvergelmer, (the Ancient 
Cauldron.,) and its stem runs up through the earth to the summit 
of heaven. The second root is by Mimer’s well, in the north, 
the abode of the Frost-giants. The third root is by the Urdar- 
fount, in the bright aud warm south, whose waters the three 
Maids, i. e. Time Past, Present, and Future, cast over its foliage 
to keep it in perpetual verdure. The branches are the ather, their 
leaves the clouds, the clusters of keys the constellations; the four 
harts are the four winds, the eagle denotes the air, the hawk the 
still aether, the squirrel the snow-flakesf, hailstones, and rain¬ 
drops. Urda’s-fount, i. e. the fount of Destiny, is the source 
of life, light, and warmth; the snow-white swans, which swim on 
its waters, represent the sun and moon. The mythds of Mimer’s 
wel| shows the descent of the sun (Odin’s eye) into the sea each 




•’veiling, where, during the night, he Icarus wisdom from l he 
owner of the well; the golden-hued itiead which Mimer drinks 
each morning, is the ruddy dawn that daily flows out over the sky 
before the sun. * 

In this explication, the greater portion is, we thiuk, correct; 
some of out author’s solutions, however, do not appear to us well- 
founded. We are decidedly of opinion, that the Yggdrasil system 
is quite distinct from, and independent of, the Ymerian ; but’the . 
two were early united, though the junction is, in most places, so 
inartificial, as to betray their difference of nature.* Our view of the 
system under consideration is, that it was intended by its authors 
to represent the Universe and all its parts as eternal,*)* which is the 
very opposite of the Ymerian system. The snakes, the symbols of 
evil and destruction, endeavour to corrode the tree’s main central 
root and stem; but Time,—Time without beginning or end. 
Eternity,—pictured by the three Nornir, bedews, without ceasing, 
its branches with the water of life, keeping them in everlasting 
verdure. Even in the great and awful revolution, when, accord¬ 
ing to the other system, Surtur comes forth, wrapt in flames, to 
lay waste the world and destroy its gods, “ the ash Yggdrasil is 
shaken, but standeth.” The idea of the eternity of the ash, it 
would appear, was too firmly fixed, to permit of its being in¬ 
cluded in the general conflagration. 

We regard the Yggdrasil-systeiii as approaching more nearly 
than its fellow to pure Theism. We arc disposed to look upon it 
as recognising no deities, but Time (the Zeruauc Akhrene of the 
Persian Zend A vesta) personified by the three holy maidens. The 
daily resort of the gods, who descend from Bure, to its salutife- 
rous well, we hold to be an additament from the other system; 
and, ae our author observes, a transference of the usages of man 
to the inhabitants of heaven. So also we deem the mytlios of 
Odin’s pawning his eye to Mimer, the explication of which we 
regard as perfectly correct, to be no part of the Yggdrasil system. 

Mr. Magnuscn is certainly in error when, following Giliter, he 
says, the branches of the mundane tree typify the rather. If 
by rather we are to understand the highest region of the atmos¬ 
phere, this cannot be; for a little after, our author correctly sup¬ 
poses that to be denoted by the wind-stilling hawk. The true 
view of this portion of the symbol, we apprehend, is, that the cen¬ 
tral root of Yggdrasil being in Niflheim, the murky dismal region, 

* Wo may observe that whenever, as in the prose Edda, Vdlusu&, Grimnis-m&l, 
mention is made of ^Yggdrasil, what is said of it is quite unconnected with what pre¬ 
cedes and follows. * * 

+ If, as our author says, the Ymerian system corresponds with that of Werner; the 
Yggdrasil may be, in some sort, said to agree with the Huttoniun, which assigns neither 
beginning nor end, but only a succession of changes, to the world. 
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which in this system, as in the.Grecian, lies* beneath the earth, 
(in the Ymeriau it lies to the north,*) the stem, if it denote not 
the earth itself, passes through the earth, over which it rises to a 
certain height (perhaps to the region of clouds) before it casts out 
branches; the sum of which represents the whole aerial space, of 
which the lower part is represented by the eagle, the upper by the 
hawk. Again, in his explanation of the squirrel Ilatatdsk, we 
cannot fully agree with our author. Ratatbsk is said to run up 
and down through the boughs, carrying the words of the eagle 
to Nidbug. This eagle surely can be no other than him between 
whose eyes the hawk sits. But Mr. Magnusen, who so justly 
rejects the metaphysical notion of Grater, (viz. that Ratatosk is 
Fame,) contending that it is, like the rest, to be explained physi¬ 
cally, and taking it to denote snow-flakes, &c. understands by the 
eagle, not him ivho sits in the tree, but the eagle who, in * Vaf- 
ihruduis-mal,’ (a poem in which there is not the slightest allusion 
to Yggdrasil,) abiding in the north, is the producer of wind. 

“ Hrssvelg bight the giant. 

Who, at Heaven’s end, 

Sitteth in eagle-dress. 

From his wings, they say. 

The wind comctli 
Over all folk.” 

This confusion is introduced without necessity; for supposing 
Ratatosk to be (what we are by no means sure of) the rain¬ 
drops, hail, &,c. may they not as well be the words of the aerial 
eagle, as of the northern bird of Yrner’s race ? Our author fur¬ 
ther relines a little too much in the spirit of some biblical critics, 
when, in explaining the lines of (lie Voluspa relating to Yggdrasil, 
which we have quoted above, he supposes these, 

“ An ash know I standing, 

Yggdrasil it bight,” ' 

to betoken the central stem; 

“ A lofty tree besprinkled 
’ .With white water,” 

the northern stem, covered with white snow-flakes; and 

“ Ever green it standetli,” &c. 

the southern stem, watered from the Urdar-fount. Just so have 
the Hebrew parallels been found to contain nice distinctions, 
which never entered into the minds of their inspired authors. 
The w hite water, which probably produced these .distinctions, is 


* We are not quite satisfied that, as our author says. South and Zenith, North and 
Nadir were synonymous in the philosophy of Scandinavia. • 
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plainly the clear transparent water of the Urdar-fount, the Xsuxov 
or ay\uov u8a>g of the Greeks. We further think our author 
wrong in supposing the tree to have three stems. The records 
speak only of roots. We take ’the system to have been that the 
three wells lay in the same plane beneath the stem, i. e. the earth, 
or rather, the Urdarand Mimer’s wells in a plane parallel to, but 
above that of Hvergelmer. The Nornir, from the south, threw the 
vivifying water over the tree, and perhaps the passage of Grimnis- 
m£l, “ In the side it rotteth,” applies to the northern side, the 
most remote from the Urdar waters. Finally, the explication of 
the swans does not content us"; neither does that which represents 
them as the two great constellations of the milky way. They are 
possibly a mere poetic adjunct. 

As to the origin of the name, our author offers three etymons; 
that of Gudmund Magnseus, adopted by Grater, and improved 
by himself, deducing it from Y' (Rain,) and Drasill (the Drawer 
or Bearer); that of the same Gudmund Magnams, Skule Thorla- 
cius, our author himself and others, from Yggr, one of Odin’s 
names, and Drasill: that of Kanne from Ygg and Apotrog, which 
last is undeserving of notice. If Yggdrasil was the original 
name of the Universal Tree, we are disposed to regard the first as 
■ nearest the truth. 

It was onr intention to have given in this place the entire of 
Mone’s theory of the Ash, but we find that it would occupy too 
much space, and are quite sure it would prove very uninteresting 
to most of our readers. To speak candidly, Mono is a writer 
whom we do not rate very highly. Of the gift of seeing far into 
the mill-stone, with which many of his oountrymeu are so largely 
endowed, lie partakes in no moderate degree. He is one who sees 
mystery in every thing; in his hands the Nibelungen-Lied and 
Otnit become poems of high import and sense profound; their 
heroes arc not mortal; they are astronomical personifications. 
Sun-heroes, Osiris, Adon and Attis. Now nothing is more use¬ 
less, nothing more easy, than thus to allegorize. Let any oue 
look into Origen and the early Fathers, and he will see what 
marvels may be wrought in that way. Let him hear a Methodist 
improve some portion of the poetic parts of Script mo; or what 
may he perhaps more interesting, let him look at the allegory 
which Tasso, to appease the Della-Cruscuns, deduced from the 
Gcrusulemmc Libernta after it was written, and he will be speedily 
convinced how little difficulty and how little merit there is in.the 
deed. We express ourselves thus freely, because there is no¬ 
thing which more tends to bsing the subject of which it treats 
into contempt, than this allegorizing mania; its effects are per¬ 
nicious in the study of Mythology, and far more so when it pos* 
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sesscs the interpreter of the .Holy Scriptures. Allegory and 
symbol there are in every religious system, but the greatest cau¬ 
tion is requisite when we are tracing them. • ’ 

The physical interpretation of Yggdrasil is almost beyond a 
doubt the true one. Mode does not venture to deny it, yet it 
docs not content him; it must also symbolize the microcosm, and 
of parts of it he gives no physical solution. We shall just quote 
the following portion of his commentary on the Edda text. 

“ The eagle is the opposite of the swan ; the latter bird was to the 
Northerns the most striking image for the relation of the twofold life in 
water and in air, and for the near kindred of the two last. Hence the 
younger Edda makes it be followed by the tale (sage) of the Elfs, who 
are equally water-and-air beings. As the Ash chiefly represents human 
life in its continuance, and man is bom of water, so the swan must be the 
born soul, which still swims upon the water, but the eagle the ripened 
mind which has raised itself on high. Hence, in all talcs, the swan is 
an innocent and loving bird; but of the eagle it is said, he knows much 
and lias speech. He is therefore the bird of knowledge, and the hawk 
between his eyes, who hides the storm, seems to me to be the idea of 
the interior iu general or the internal sense. The enmity of the eagle 
and the snake explains itself; the squirrel is the double-tongued flat¬ 
terer, who gives neither any rest 5 passion, which destroys both body and 
soul. Many are the evil propensities in man, many the snakes under 
yggdrasil, who gnaw the root of life, and their names (Gdinn, Mointi, 
ike.) are probably emblems of sins and vices. The harts and their names 
form the opposites of these snakes, for the mind has its diseases as well 
as the body, viz. folly and madness, terror and disquietude j both arc 
opposites which disturb the mind ; hence the harts eat the green leaves, 
the healthy- thoughts : and as it is but too true that man, ih his levity, 
marks not what enemies threaten his life, so the stem rots on the side, 
and many a one dies before he arrives at wisdom, or, figuratively ex¬ 
pressed, before the bird of his soul be come upon the boughs of the 
Ash. The doctrine of the mundane tree requires no eulogiuui j it is 
raised above it.” * 

w e now return to the Ymerian system, to consider its cosmology. 
Of this it presents two systems; one, already mentioned, of the 
created world alone, which we may term the Ternary; the other of 
the universe, which we shall call the Nonary. The former divides 
the visil>!e*world, the work of Odin, Vile and Ve, into Asgard, 
Midgard and Utgard, or Godheim, Mannheim and Jiitunheiin. 
The habitable earth Midgard (Middle-yard) was conceived to be 
horizontal and circular; around it ran the ocean, agitated by the 
motions of Midgard’s-snake, “ who, in the mjdst of the ocean, 
encompasseth all lands, and bites his tail.” As the ocean must 
have a boundary, if was supposed «to be encircled Iby regions of 
rugged and lofty mountains, the abode of the giant-race, and 
denominated Utgard (Out-yard). We may here observe how 
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closely this resembles the cosmology of the Odyssey, where the 
river of Ocean encompasses the abode of men, and Odysseus 
sails across it to arrive at the Utgard of Grecian Mythology, the 
abode, however, not of giants, •but of the dead. Against the 
irruptions of the giants, Midgard was defended by a fence formed 
from Ymer’s eyebrows. Over Midgard lay Asgard (Aser or 
God-yard), the abode of the gods; between it and Midgard lay 
the air. Hence we rind Midgard employed in three senses; 
first, the abode of man, encompassed by the Ocean and Utgard : 
next, the fence placed between man's dwelling and that of the 
giants: thirdly, the air between earth and heaven. The bridge 
-Bifrost led from Asgard to the extremity of the earth; but, like 
the Indian Meroo, the Persian Alborz, the Grecian Olympus, 
the terrestrial Asgard, the highest of mountpins rose from the 
centre of earth, and joindd the Celestial Asgard, connecting 
heaven and earth. This mountain was the great high land, 
from which the Scandinavians came to their northern abodes. 
Hence they regarded the earthly land of the grids as lying in the 
south, while the Hindoos and Persians placed it to the north; a 
physical cause, perhaps, conspiring with this historical one; for 
the chilled native of the north would naturally place the abode of 
the gods in the warm south; while the dweller of the torrid plains 
of India or Persia would, from the same principle, place it iii the 
cool refreshing north. 

In opposition to those who, misled by the Ynglinga Saga, 
maintain that the old inhabitants of the north knew of no Asgard 
or place of happiness but the terrestrial one, our author proves 
most irrefutably, even from the Ynglinga Saga itself, that by the 
Old Asgard, to which they expected to go after death, they 
understood Heaven ; that there was Valhall, there Lidskjalf (the 
zenith), there the twelve Houses of the Gods (the signs of the 
Zodiac). ' 

As we have already observed, the earth being supposed flat and 
circular, environed by the ocean, a solid boundary of the latter 
is requisite. We accordingly find iii almost all cosmographic 
systems an Utgard. We have already noticed the Utgard of the 
Odyssey, and we quote the following passage fromJElian, on 
account of its striking resemblance to the Utgard of the Edda: 

“ Europe, Asia, and Lybia, tire nothing but islands, surrounded by 
a great sea; but there is a continent of immense magnitude encircling 
the world. There fire to be found on it various large animals, and the 
men who dwell there are twice as large as we; they also live twice as 
long. Some* rif them are very warlike, and live continually in war: 
others are more pious and peaceable; the gods honour these sometimes 
with their conversation. They cannot be wounded with iron; tbey 
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therefore fight entirely with stones, or clubs. Gold and silver they have 
in the greatest abundance, so that they value gold less than we do iron. 
A thousand myriads of them once passed over the ocean, and came to 
the Hyperboreans. Near the . outey end of that land there is a place 
called Anostos, like a great throat (Isl. gap) or gulpli, where it is neither 
properly light nor properly dark, but the sky hangs down in a strange 
manner, with a sort of sanguine redness.” 

Almost every particular in this description accords with the 
Edclaic Utgard, especially in the accounts given of it in the voy¬ 
ages of Gorm Haraldson and Thorkeld Adelfar to that region, as 
narrated by Saxo. 

The visible world, formed from the body of Ymer, was tints 
divided into three great portions, but Scandinavian cosmography 
possessed another system, which comprised the Universe. The 
Vala speaks of nine worlds and nine heavens. The Giant V ait- 
hrudner says, 

“ Every world 
• Have I gone round, 

To nine worlds I came ” 

and the Dwarf Alvis (All-wise), 

“ All worlds nine 
Have I gone round, 

And every being known.” 

And our author shows that almost every religious system em¬ 
ployed the mystic number nine in its cosmography. 

This system proceeds vertically . The first and highest world 
is Liosalfaheimr (the Light-Alfs’ World), the heaven Vidblain 
(Wide-blue) divides it from 2. Muspellsheimr, (Fire-world), which 
is .separated from our system by the heaven Andlshigr (Long or 
Far-breathing). 5. Godheimr (God-world), the abode of the 
Aser or mundane gods. 4. Vanaheirnr, the abode of the Vauer 
or air and sea-gods, also called Vindheimr (*Wind.-world.) 5. 
Mannheimr, the abode of meu. 6. Jdtunheimr.(Giant-world). 
7. Svart&lfabeimr (the lilack-Alfs’ or Spirits World). 8. Hel- 
heimr (Hel’s, the Goddess of Death’s World). 9. Niflhcimr 
(Mist-world), at the bottom of the whole system. Midgard, or 
M.annheinv we may observe, occupies the centre of this system 
also. 

The highest of these worlds, that of the Light-Alfs, is in 
general called Giml&, though, properly speaking, Gimle is but 
a region of it. It is the world of pure uumixed ethereal light, 
its inhabitants are the spirits of light, it and the next world arc 
under the peculiar dominion of Surtur, and to it "will come, at 
the end of the world, tl$e t( spirits of good men made perfect/’ if 
we *p»y"venture so to express ourselves. Under this world lies 
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that of Mus pell, inhabited by the .spirits called the sons of Mus- 
pell, the ethereal fire-spirits, and its confines are guarded by 
Surtur himself, armed with his flaming sword to prevent the ap¬ 
proach of the dark and unruly brood of night and chaos. 

The two preceding regions are eternal and uncreated. Imme¬ 
diately after them follows the created >vorld. of which the first 
region is Asgard, or Godheim, the abode of the Aser, or mun¬ 
dane gods. In the centre of it (the zenith) is Ida’s Plain,, on 
which is built Valhall, the chief seat of Odin, in which the Ein- 
heriar, or warriors who fall in battle, dwell.* After Valhall come 
(in the ecliptic) twelve palaces of the gods, and below them, in 
the lowest part of the visible celestial hemisphere, is Vingolf, the 
abode of the Asynier, or goddesseb, whither come the souls of 
women, perhaps of Amazons, of whom there were many in the 
North. The fifth of the twelve divine residences is called 
Gladsheim. 

• “ Gladsheim higbt the fifth. 

Gold-beaming over it * 

Valhall spreads itself wide j 
But Hropter (Odin) there 
Each day selects 
The men who fall by weapons.” 

Which Mr. Magnusen thus explains. Gladsheim is the en¬ 
trance to Valhall, for it answers in the zodiac to the Ram, which 
was regarded as the gate of Heaven, because the sun ascends 
through it into the region of light when he has vanquished the 
gloom of winter. 

The next world is Vauaheim, or Vindheim, the abode of the 
Vaner, a species of beings respecting whom the Eddas are very 
obscure. We think, however, that our author is decidedly right 
in understanding by them the Air-spirits. Stuhr who, as we 
have already observed, sees the Edda doctrine in a psychological 
point of view, here follows Grundtvig, and translates Vanaheim 
by World of Fancy (Welt des Wahns), and Mone takes the Vaner 
to be thoughts, dreams, jpassions, &c. 

There is a curious mythos of the origin of Poetry in the 


* On this subject Mr. Magnusen frequently refers to an Essay of bis own on Ossian 
(Afliandling otu Ossian) in the Ninth Volume of the Skandinariike Sdskabs Skiifter, 
(Essays of the Scandinavian Society.) It is, we believe, an attempt to prove the 
genuineness of Ossian from lik correctness where lie introduces theNort^m Mythology, 
a correctness which our author maintains was unattainable in Macpkerson's time. It 
is greatly to be regretted that the library of the British Museum should be.so deficient 
as it is in the transactions of learned Societies. The library of a great and learned 
.nation should possess every aid. to literature and science. We are happy to observe 
that it has of late obtained several works connected with Scandinavian literature. 
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Sk&lda.. It is said, tjjjat the Aser and the. Vaner were long at 
war, but at length maide a peace, both going to a vessel and 
spitting into it. The Aser, from the contents of the vessel formed 
a man named Quaser, so wise *that no one could put any ques¬ 
tion to him without getting a satisfactory reply. Two dwarfs 
treacherously slew him, put his blood into vessels and mixing 
it with honey, made from it mead of such quality that who¬ 
ever drinks of it becomes a wise man and a poet. The phy¬ 
sical interpretation of this mythos is, that Quaser is a personifi¬ 
cation of the fruits of the earth which produce spirituous liquors, 
they are concealed for a time by subterrauean giants and dwarfs, 
but are brought to light agaiu by the celestial god Odin, who by 
his heat fructifies the earth, &c. The Aser, as we have seen, 
were the ethereal, the Vaner the aerial gods. Their strife is a 
physical mythos of the discord betweeu these elemental beings 
during the stormy days of winter; in spring they are reconciled ; 
the dew, which was thought to come from the ether, was repre¬ 
sented by the old poets as the spittle of the Aser, the rain ns that 
of the Vaner, they are mingled in a vessel (the earth), and thence 
springs Quaser, the vegetable kingdom, which gives unto man the 
inspiring liquors. 

“ The head,” says our author, lf was held by the ancients to he the 
seat of understandingj the substance which, by ascending to the head, 
inspires men, our forefathers feigned to have sprung from the heads of 
the gods, in a more inelegant, but certainly more rational, way than 
Athene from that of Zeus.*' 

Mannheim and Jbtuuheim have been already described under 
the names of Midgard and Utgard. Love of system makes our 
author attempt to show that Jbtuiihcini was beneath Mannheim, 
but it was certainly regarded as being iu the same plane with it. 
The Ternary system may be justly called horizontal, because the 
majority of its parts are so; for a similar reasoir the Nonary may 
still more justly be regarded as vertical, as eight of its divisions 
arc in that direction. The world of the 151ack-Alfs lay imme¬ 
diately under Mannheim , its inhabitants, wrought in metals and 
stones, preparing the various mineral products. 

Previously to entering upon the consideration of the two last 
worlds, our author goes into a tolerably full discussion of the 
moral system of the ancient Scandinavians, and clearly proves 
from the Havamal and other poems of undoubted antiquity, that 
the same virtues entitled'to Giird£, and the a same vices con¬ 
demned to Nastroud, as in all other systems send men to the dif¬ 
ferent places of reward and punishment. There is*great probn- 
|4|j^y in bis assertion, that the fierce doctrine, which we usually ‘ 
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regard as the very spirit ,of the Odiniacal religion, which assigned 
Heaven to fallen warriors alone, was confined to a sect, and has 
been falsely imputed by the Christians to the whole race. For 
it is a truth, that if there be any race of men distinguished for 
gentleness of manners united with undaunted courage, it is the 
Gotho-Germanic. We have only to cast our eyes over the North, 
Germany and Great Britain, at the present day* to be convinced 
of this. The mild spirit of reformed Christianity will not account 
for it; it is rather the mildness of temper and inclination to virtue 
of the race that disposed them so readily to adopt, a gentle, bene¬ 
ficent, pure and elevating system of religion. In the eleventh 
century, Adam of Bremen thus speaks of the Icelanders, when 
they were heathens, with only the Edda precepts to instruct them: 

Islandi . licet ante susceptam Jidem , naturali qttadam lege 

non adco discordarent a nostrareligiune. The Havamal, or High- 
song of Odin, composed by the priests m the name of their God, 
and resembling the Proverbs of Solomon, or the moral verses of 
Theognis, enumerates and enforces almost every virtue. Thus 
of friendship— 

** Man his friend’s 
Friend should be. 

Him and his friend ; 

But no man should 
Be his friend’s 
Enemy’s friend;— 

Then is friendship mutual 
When one can tell 
Another all his thoughts. 

Any thing is better 
Than untrue to be.” 

And the misery of being friendless is thus expressed:— 

V The tree decays 
Which standeth sole. 

It covers not bark or blade. 

So is the man • 

Whom no one loves. 

Why should he longer live ?” 

Respect for old age is thus* inculcated :— 

“ At gray-haired speakers 
Never laugh thou. 

‘Oft is good what the aged say; 

Oft prudent words come 
From a wrinkled wight. 

Who loose has his skin. 

Who shaketh with rags. 

And wanders about with poor fo 
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And we meet this fine sentiment— 


“ One man is rich. 

Another not rich , 

Thereat should he not blaspheme.” 

Contentment and independence are enjoined:— 

" One’s own abode is best. 

Though small it be; 

Every one is head at home; 

Had a man but two goats 
And a straw-tbatclied hut, • 

It better is than beggiug.” 

Again— 

“ Sorely will his heart bleed, 

. Who beg must . 

Meat for every meal.” 

Finally, the Vala says of the glorious Giml&— 


y There shall dwell 
Virtuous people. 

And for eternal time 
Happiness taste.” 

The truth is, God hath not left himself without witness among 
.any people. The law of virtue is written upon the heart of 
man, or, in other words, the world is so constituted that the ad¬ 
vantages of virtue “and its tendency to produce happiness early 
became apparent; and sacred verses and proverbial apophthegms 
enforcing them have been transmitted from parents to children, 
and from race to race. The doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
is also one of those notions which we might almost feel justified 
in* calling innate , for no man is devoid of such impressions; soi- 
disant philosophers may argue and talk till they are tired against it, 
—they may persuade the unthinking or the hostile that they dis¬ 
believe it,—but no atheist or deist ever yet could conceive his own 
non-existence, that is, conceive himself to be and not to be at the 
same time. We, therefore, should not be surprised at finding the 
doctrine of a future state so widely spread, that no tribe has been 
found so rude as to be without itwe should rather praise the 
Father of Light who sheds his radiance upon all, on some in a 
greater, on others in a lesser degree. Uur author, in several 
places, expresses a just indignation against those writers who, in 
the face of evidence, persist in pourtraying *the noble Gothic race 
as a generation of ruthless, ferocious savages, whose supreme hap¬ 
piness both here and hereafter was composed of the deeds most 
repugnant to our nature. Fleets of Vikinger might have spread 
over a coast, have burned the monasteries and. slaugh- 
tutyA'ihv monks, although their religious code inculcated mildness 
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and beneficence. It was difficult to persuade the Mexicans and 
Peruvians that the sacred books of those who, with their blood¬ 
hounds, would hunt down .twelve of them every day in honour of 
the twelve Apostles, could inculcate peace and good-will towards 
men. N either Gospel nor Koran have dictated the deeds that 
have been of late years perpetrated in Greece. Unhappily, when 
evil passions take head, the curb of religion is little heeded. 

Far beneath Mannheim, and bordering bn Nillheim, lay Hel- 
lieitri, the world of Hel, the goddess of Death, the northern 
Hecate. Mr. Magnusen argues, with a good deal of probability, 
that in the ancient Scandinavian system, all the dead were sup¬ 
posed to go to Hclheim; that Vajhall and Vingolf were the fiction 
of the fierce sect who held the doctrine that the happiness of the 
future state was only attainable by deeds of war and violence. 

With Hclheim ends-the created portion of the Universe; below 
it lies Niflheim, the world of Mist, which is said never to have 
had a beginning. Here is Hvergelmer, the original ancient caul¬ 
dron, filled with the brood , of snakes, who ev’ermore gna\v the 
mundane tree. Here too is Nastrond (Dead-men’s strand), divided 
from Hclheim by Nagrindur (Dead-men’s wall); and this will at 
the end of the world be the abode of those who have done evil. 

The created world is not eternal, but along with its gods has an 
appointed period. The giant-brood increases, moral and phy¬ 
sical corruption accumulate, brothers are at enmity with brothers, 
the bonds of kindred and friendship are rent asunder:— 

“ Tis evil in the world. 

Adultery prevails. 

Axe-time, sword-time, 

Shields then are cleft. 

Wind-time, wolf-time. 

Ere the world fallcth— 

. No man will then 
Another spare.” 

N umerous precursive signs announce to the gods the approach 
of itagnarbk (the Twilight of the gods). The m\thic winter 
(Fimbulveter) comes on three times successively, without any in¬ 
tervening summer. The barking of the hound Garmar is heard; 
the wolf Feuris breaks loose. X ggdrasil is set on fire; the sons 
of the giants dance to the sound of Gjalla’s horn; the dwellers 
of Hcl’s domains are,in consternation; the Aser consult; the 
‘ Dwarfs lament at the doors of their rocks. Feuris pours forth 
fire, the sea overflows, and Midgard’s snake vomits its poison 
through the-afrand sea; heaven is rent, and the sons of Muspell 
come riding in flame, led by Surtur,—and the gods prepare for 
battle. 
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“ Surtur conies from tlie south, 

With flying flames j 
Prom his sword shineth 
The heaven-god’s sun.’ 

Rock-hills crack. 

Giants totter. 

Men tread Death’s road,— 

But Heaven is split. 

Pilled up is the goddess's 
Second heart’s-grief. 

When Odin goeth 
With the wolf to fight j 
But Bele’s banc. (slayer , i. c. Freyr) 

Bright against Surtur; 

- Then falls Frigga’s 
Dearest god (Odin). 

Then coineth the great 
f Victory-father's (Odins) son 
Vidar, to battle 
With the murderous beast: 

He, with his hand. 

Makes in the giant's son’s 
Heart the sword stand— 

So avenges his sire. 

Then comctb the noble 
Son of Hlodyua^t/zc earth, i. c. Thor), 

Odin's son goet&V 
With the monster to fight. 

Boldly, he $miteth 
Midgard’s protector.— 

Then shall men all 
Their home leave.— 

Nine steps goeth 
Earth’s son, 

Crook-bent, from the snake. 

Who feared not evil. 

<, The sun is darkened. 

Earth sinks in the sea; 

Prom Heaven vanish 
The shining stars;. 

Dun clouds encircle 
The all-rearing tree; 

High flames play 
Against, Heaven's self!” 

The final conflict is thus given by our author, from the prose 

Edda. '? 

!** u When this (the approach of the sons of Muspell) takes place. 
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Ileimdall arises, blcbVB with all Ms force in the Gjaliar horn, and 
wakens all the gods, who hold a council thereon. Odin rides to 
Mimer’s well, to seek counsel from Mimer for him and his. Then 
trembles Yggdrasil's ash; and all beings fear, both in heaven and earth. 
The Aser arm themselves, with all the Einhcriar, and advance to the 
plain. Foremost rides Odin : with his golden helm, a fair corselet, and 
the spear Gungner, he goes against the wolf Fenris. Thor combats at 
bis side, without being able to aid him, as he has enough to do'to.con- 
tend with Midgurd’s snake. Freyr fights against Surtur, and there is a 
hard contest, which ends with the fall of Freyr. The hound Gannar, 

' Iso, who before was bound in the Gnipa-cave, now breaks loose : he is 
a grim monster, and he tights with Tyr, till at last they kill each other. 
Thor gains tlieHame of being the slayer of Midgard’s snake; but when 
lie had gotten nine paces from him, he falls-dead to the earth from the 
poison the snake had spit upon him. The wolf swallows Odin, which 
is his death. Immediately Vidar turns against the wolf, and sets one 
foot on his under jaw; he catches the upper jaw in his hand, and tears 
his throat open,—so dictli the wolf. Loke fights with Hcimdall,—and 
they kill each other. After all thus, Surtur casts fire on the earth, and 
burns the whole world.” 

The old world, its gods and monsters, are now all destroyed; 
but from the sea rises a new earth, beautiful in fresh and vouth- 
ful verdure. A new sun (for the old sun had left a daughter*) 
enlightens this earth. Vidar and Vale, the sons of Odin; Magne 
and Mode, the sons of Thor, meet on Ida’s plain, where their 
fathers had before dwelt. Baldur and Hodur join them from 
the nether regions, and they talk of the past events. The human 
race is renewed. 

“ Two of them,” says the Edda, “ named Lif and Lifthraser, (Life 
and Life’s-hcat,) conceal themselves during the conflagration of Surtur; 
and morning-dew shall be their food instead of other meat. From them 
descend so great a race, that all earth’s circuit will be inhabited by 
them.” 

Of the former race, the good are taken up to Gimle, to dwell 
with the Light-Alfs in everlasting light and happiness; the bad, 
cast down among the poison-spitting snakes of Nastrond. 

Our author here quotes the following passage from ^he learned 
and acute Bastholm.f It precludes any observations of ours. 

“ * The reader will easily see, without my reminding him, that this 
whole piece is an allegory, under which the end of the world is described. 
It would be a .vain labour to set about explaining every single line in 

* We hardly lined observe, that in die German and kindsed languages the Sun is 
feminine and the Moon masculine. 

t In his Historisk-phik»sp|»h Underaogelser om de aeldsle Folke&lmgter* rel og philos 
Moninger, p. 606 et seq. 

TOL. n. NO. m.' 
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this painting, as the ancients usually heaped line upon line as their fancy 
poured them forth, without connecting any definite idea with each in¬ 
dividual line. We should, properly, only look for the principal idea in 
this allegory,—and it is easy to find.' According to the author s opinion, 
all the violent, devastating powers of nature shall one time come in con¬ 
flict with each other, for nothing else can consistently be understood by 
the monsters who are introduced into this allegory. The devastation 
which commences with this uproar,—this conflict between the powers of 
nature, will be consummated by a general fire, which will dissolve all 
things. This is the idea which the author has, according to the taste of 
his time, depicted after his own way. But it is^reniarkable that many 
of the images which appear in this piece are perfectly similar to those 
with which Christ pourtrayed the destruction of Jerusalem, and to those 
which the Jewish bards before him employed to describe the downfall of 
mighty states. Beyond doubt, the Scandinavian and the Jewish bards 
had these images from one and the same fount in Asia, whence Odin’s 
followers may have brought them to the north; for there is no probabi¬ 
lity whatever of the Scandinavians having taken them from the sacred 
books of the Jews.’ *’ 

With the greater part of this we fully agree j but we think the 
learned writer has failed in pointing out the true and common 
source whence both drew; that is the human mind, which uses 
similar language and similar figures in describing similar events. 

We have thus, endeavoured to convey to our readers some idea 
of the contents of Mr. Magnusen’s volumes. The task has been 
to us an agreeable one; for, unlike too many of the German 
writers, he writes with clearness and perspicuity; his style is not 
embarrassed with metaphors, though occasionally adorned with 
very beautiful ones: indeed we must injustice say, that this is a 
merit common to all the Danish and Swedish writers that we 
have perused—their pages arc as lucid as those of the French. 
Mr. Magnuscn is totally free from mysticism. If he rates the 
Edda doctrine higher in point of profundity than some may feel 
disposed to place it, vve must say, that, in our judgment, he has 
proved his position. So also has lie succeeded with the moral 
doctrine of his and our ancestors; and it surely is gratifying to 
reflect, that the nobler Gothic race was in physical and moral 
knowledge at least on an equality with those Romans who so con¬ 
temptuously styled, them Barbarians, but sank powerless to the 
earth beneath their arms. 

There are two other points on which*Mr. Magnusen is enti¬ 
tled to praise. He Steadily keeps in view the, principle, that man, 
in his theological, and cosmic fictions, draws frqpi himself and 
Wfhttimmediately surrounds him; that, as Creuzer has well shown, 

. ini climate and face of nature exert a powerful influence over the 
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various mythologies," and on several occasions he has shown it 
with much greater clearness than is to be found in the works of 
the German. Mr. Magriusen also bestows due attention on the 
legends and superstitions still prevalent among the common 
people, for like every one who has duly attended to the subject, 
he knows the steadiness and firmness of tradition, and that it will 
for centuries preserve ancient dogmas and observances. , 

No writer is without his faults and weaknesses. We think 
Mr. Magnusen attempts too much when he aims to show the 
similarity of all religions; and particularly when he extends his 
etymological observations to all. Nothing, however, is so decep¬ 
tive as etymology. Attention to it will be forced upon any man 
who makes languages his study, for there is a great affinity among 
several, and coincidences will be evermore occurring. But 
etymology, like every other science, has its laws, and Mr. Mag- 
nuseii should not, in his anxiety to show how widely spread the 
family is to which the words as, aser , belong,* have included the 
Sanscrit asoor, which every one, who has read anything about that 
language, knows to be merely the opposite of soor; a, like the 
Greek a, being a negative particle. 

We have been induced to present our readers with this view of 
the cosmogonical doctrines of the Edda, both because it is,, we 
believe, a subject little attended to in this country, and because it 
is our intention from time to time to endeavour to draw the pub¬ 
lic attention to the literature of the North; for understanding 
which a knowledge of Eddaic Mythology is as requisite as that of 
Grecian for reading the classics; it being almost as familiarly 
referred to by the poets of the northern kingdoms, as the latter 
w r as by those of Greece and Rome. On a future occasion we 
shall probably give a view of the Theology of the ancient Scan¬ 
dinavian people. 


Art. VIII.— 1. Voyage Pittoresque de Constantinople et des 
Rives du Bosphore. Par M. Melling, Dessinateur et Ar- 
chitecte dc la Sultane Hadidg6, Soeur de Selim .III. Un 
volume de texte, et uii volume aestampes, tres grand in folio 
atlantique. ; Parip. # 1809—1819* 

2. Esquisses des Motors Turques au XIXtne . Sihle; ou Scenes 
, Populaires^ Usages Religieux, Ceremonies Publiques, Vie IrUe- 
rieure, Habitudes Societies, Idles Politiques d$$ Mahometans, 

. 
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en forme tie Dialogues . Par Gr6goire Pulaiologue, ne a Con¬ 
stantinople. 8vo. Paris. 1827. 

3. L* Europe par rapport a la Grice, et a la Reformation de la 
Turquie. Par M. De Pradt, Aucien Archeveque deMalines. 
8 vo. Paris. 1826. 

History presents to our view no object more imposing than 
the transient greatness of the Turks; nor does it any where 
furnish a more instructive lesson than that which is infculcated by 
the rapidity of their decline. A horde of martial devotees, with 
energetic habits, and peculiar usages, veiling beneath a grave de¬ 
meanour the fiercest passions and unquenchable enthusiasm, 
burst upon Europe, when the West was just awakening to a 
bright career of civilization, and usurped the place of the 
greatest empire of antiquity. Their numerous armies, their 
haughty carriage, their unbounded ambition, and their unsparing 
mode of warfare, were formidable enough at first to daunt all 
Christendom; but in the space of four centuries we have seen 
their empire pass through all the stages of ..political existence, 
from the fresh vigour of youth to the weakness and decrepitude 
of age; and without any apparent degeneracy of the people, 
wasting away, as soon as the inactivity of the Sultans, or the 
strength of the neighbouring nations obliged it to remain in a 
state of peace. 

These remarkable events, occurring at the very time when the 
art of printing took its risfc, are known to us with an authenticity 
and accuracy proportioned to their interest: that free intercourse 
of nations, which at present unites all civilized Europe into one 
great family,’was then commencing; and all the learned, if not 
all the statesmen of the day, conspired to watch and denounce 
the movements of the common enemy. Besides, for*a long time 
after the period when Constantinople fell to the Turks, the fa¬ 
vourite pursuit of every Scholar was the literature of ancient 
Greece; and the Levant was constantly filled with accomplished 
travellers, urged thither by the ardour of classical research. Under 
such circumstances, a people so peculiar as the Turks, uniting 
the pomp*and splendour of the Bast, with Scythian ferocity, 
could not fail to be frequently described; and, in fact, there is no 
nation in Europe which' has from the commencement employed 
thepens of so many well-informed observers.* 

The character pf the Turks, nevertheless, has never been dis¬ 
tinctly drawn; forbidden by their religion to mix wi|h unbeliever, 
eminently unsociaf among' themselves, and dange/ous to ap- 
# ** on, y by the possession ‘of official rank that Euro- 
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peans can form a* slight acquaintance with them. Busbcquius, 
Vignau, Sir Paul Rycaut, and Sir Janies Porter, all possessed • 
this advantage, and turned it to account. Among the authors to 
whom we are particularly indebted for a knowledge of the Turks, 
the first place must be assigned to Mouradja D’Ohssou. Born 
in Constantinople of Armenian parents, and attached in early life 
to the Swedish embassy, he united the advantages of a European 
education to the facilities of a native; and his great work* leaves 
little unexplained relating to the machinery of the Ottoman em¬ 
pire ; but he* is partial to the rulers of his native country, and 
describes them fiorn theory rather than from experience. The 
Turks whom he pourtrays bear no more resemblance to real 
Turks, than the polished cavalier of romance does to the rude 
baron of the middle ages. 

The volume whose title stands (No. Q) at the head of this Ar¬ 
ticle, is also from the pen of a native of Constantinople; written 
by a Greek, it exhibits the ready pliancy of Grecian genius, and 
a work more decidedly French in style and sentiment could not 
have been produced by Jouy himself. It is neat, lively and deli¬ 
cate, free from rancour or exaggeration; and coming, as it does, 
from one who bears the name of the last and heroic emperor of 
the Greeks, we could hardly have expected so much moderation. 
It presents also an animated picture of Turkish manners; but the 
mode of writing which the author has adopted, that of dramatic 
scenes and dialogues, is better suited to the vivid display of odd 
humours and peculiarities, than to the profound analysis of cha¬ 
racter; and in this case it is peculiarly unfit, as it leaves out of 
view the very traits by which the Turks are particularly distin¬ 
guished, we mean their apathy, taciturnity, and unsocial disposi¬ 
tion. 

When the Ottomans and the nations of the West first came 
into collision, there was not perhaps much difference between 
them in the externals of civilization; but the East and West are 
cast in different moulds of society, possessing different capabi¬ 
lities ; and me disparity between them soon became evident. 
About one century after the conquest of Constantinople, Bus- 
bequius dispelled in a great measure the terror which the Otto¬ 
mans had inspired by his faithful picture of tl*eir empire; Wild 
aqd Sandys, a little liter, betray some feelings of contempt; but 
from the close of the seventeenth century, when the character of 
the Turks hid jnanifestly lost the protection of their. illusive 
greatness, it has been almost uniformly painted in unfavourable 
colours. ^Notwithstanding the agreement bf the best writers in 


* 


* Tableau G£n6raI de l’Empire Ottoman, $ torn, folio. Paris, 178?—1820. 
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the general estimate of the* Turkish character, their opinions, 
when considered in detail, are too various and irreconcilable to 
afford the means of an accurate delineation. We must not, 
however, believe With Mr. Thornton (a writer who has borrowed 
every thing, save his ill-concocted reflections,) that the character 
of the Turks is composed of nothing but contrarieties, and that 
every Turk is both humane and cruel, cowardly and courageous; 
such incongruities can exist only in the mind of the writer. The 
character of a man is as single and.identical as his person. A1 
though the ways of the individual, as well as of society, may be 
all chaos and discordance to an unskilful observer, yet order and 
connection are restored to the picture when the survey is made 
from the just point of view. A sagacious eye can always com¬ 
mand the drift of fluctuating humours, and in the complicated 
eddies of life detect the central springs of action. The history 
of a nation is the best portrait of its character; and wc learn 
more of a people from their laws, religion, and domestic usages, 
than from the conflicting testimony of travellers. From the insti¬ 
tutions of the Turks, therefore, we shall endeavour, in the first 
place, to trace the peculiarities of their manners, and afterwards 
venture to examine the influence which the character of the nation 
is likely to exert on its future destiny. 

The rites of Mahometanism are so numerous, and its pre¬ 
cepts so strictly inculcated, that the true believer is unceasingly 
exercised in a servile obedience to his faith. The Turks are in 
fact a nation of puritans; every act of life, from the highest to 
the lowest, from the murder of a sultan to the purchase of a slip¬ 
per, is begun and ended in the name of God and the Prophet. 
The sacred standard leads the Musulman to war; the bayonet is 
introduced with the benediction of the muphty; and gun-rammers 
of hogs’ bristles, a stumbling block to the faithful, are admitted 
in defence of the Prophet, amidst pious ejaculations of “ Praise 
be to God!” The great multitude of forms prescribed by the 
Koran derogates from the importance of its moral A-ecepts; he 
who observes them carefully has good reason to bersatisfied with 
himself, and every text of the sacred volume promotes the facility 
of self-justification. The great superiority of the Musulman 
over unbelievers, 0 and the certainty of his temporal as well as 
spiritual triumph, are perpetually inculcated; he is forbidden to 
mingle with, or even to resemble those who reject the Prophet: 
arrogant unsociability is made the safeguard of. the faith, and by 
way of compensation an-ample latitude for the riot of passion is 
allowed Id those witlim the pale. Mahometanism inline does not 
enliglteit or console, it only flatters its followers. It is no won- 
derjmat a religion which unites the seductions of the Epicurean 
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and Stoic doctrines,.iuculcating#t the same time self-sufficiency 
and sensual indulgence, should take a firm hold on an ignorant 
people, and that no Musulman, as Reland affirms, has ever been 
converted. The devout exterior of the Turks certainly imposed 
on the benevolent Dr. Clarke, who, after speaking of their fre¬ 
quent prayers and ablutions, says, we think indiscreetly, “ that 
there is no people without the pale of Christianity who are better 
disposed towards its most essential preceptsbut surely, the 
Turks do not love mercy better than sacrifice; they are not meek 
and poor in spirit; they do not commune with their own hearts; 
pride stands high in their category of virtues, and among the 
ninety-nine canonical names by which they invoke the Deity, that 
of Most Proud occupies a foremost place. A religious creed 
canuot be fairly judged from the separate texts of which it is com¬ 
posed ; its practical influence is the best criterion of its merit; 
it may contain many precepts totally at variance with the genius 
of the whole; nay, a few of its leading principles may suffice to 
render nugatory all its salutary provisions. 

The law of the Turks is but an extension of their religion; 
their whole code is founded on the Koran, and the edifice is com¬ 
pleted by dialectic subtilty. Where sacred texts are wanting, 
traditionary tales, or constructions put upon the silence of the 
Prophet, supply their place, and the involuntary fraudulence of 
ingenious reasoning pervades the whole. In the imperfect state 
of sublunary dispensations, this identity of law and religion is the 
greatest calamity that can befal a people. A few simple enact¬ 
ments will suffice for society in a primitive condition; but as it 
becomes developed, new interests and new' sentiments arise, which 
require new regulations: institutions, however, which pretend tp a 
divine origiu, are not sufficiently accommodating to the wants and 
weakness of human nature, which can never become perfect but 
by a slow progression. Where a theocratic system, or religious 
jurisprudence exists, as among the Turks, every innovation is an 
act of impiety; and if the body ofmenwho feel an interest in its 
maintenance possess influence with the people, all chance of so¬ 
cial improvement is at an end. When we come to consider the 
character of that body which unites the sacred and judicial func¬ 
tions in Turkey, it will be seen how it has promoted the sinister 
tendencies of a perverse system, with a view to the promotion of 
its own interests. . . 

The vices of the Ottoman code are not corrected by. the man¬ 
ner of its administration. The law being composed in a great 
measure of llnedrawit deductions from inadequate texts, is often 
a mere tissue of subtilty and equivocation. The Cadi is infected 
with the general avarice; he pays for his office, which he holds fos 
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a very limited time; the plaintiff may choose^ his court, and of 
course make sure of the judge'beforehand, and no appeal lies 
from his decision; he who gains the cause pays all the expenses, 
consequently avanies or vexatious suits are not discouraged, and the 
attendance of witnesses is not compelled, so that few give their tes¬ 
timony who are .not paid by the party whom they assist. These 
facts will be sufficient to refute- the praise which has been be¬ 
stowed on the administration of justice in Turkey, and will ex¬ 
plain why in the dramatic exhibitions occasionally seen in Con¬ 
stantinople, the plots of the pieces usually turn on the injustice of 
a cadi. But there is one circumstance which strongly marks the 
barbarism of the Turks* which is, that they have no police; if one 
Turk threatens to* kill another, no one cares to prevent him; and 
the murderer who eludes immediate detection inav afterwards 
boast of his . crime 'with impunity, and will be admired for his 
hardihood. The laws of the Prophet were designed for the rovers 
of the desert, and the Turks, though so long the inhabitants of 
populous cities, still cling* pertinaciously to the manners of the 
wilderness. 

In Turkey every man is by turns a despot and a slave; each 
within his own little sphere indulges in all the paraphernalia of 
greatness, and as ignorance is easily imposed on by appearances, 
pomp and ostentation distinguish the Ottoman. Hence the 
ataghan and pipe set round with jewels; hence the tespih or 
rosary, composed of ninety-nine precious stones, and which some¬ 
times costs a fortune. When a man would be thought great, it 
is very natural for him to have recourse to what Lord Shaftesbury 
calls the essence of imposture, gravity; and the religion, over 
vvlych the Turk is continually brooding, tends to produce the 
same effect. This sense of his dignity, conspiring with the torpor 
which seizes all things beneath the glpom of despotism, renders 
him indolent and inactive. Pride however is a.lonely and melan¬ 
choly affection, and the haughty Musulman is often obliged to fly 
to wine to recruit his flagghig spirits; for although the use of chat 
beverage is forbidden by tlmlCoran, yet it has been for a long time 
connived at, and taverns are now as common in Constantinople as 
in any tow;n in Europe. The Turk is not, however, a social 
votary of Bacchus, he is a solitary toper, whose only object is to 
get intoxicated. This is the most ominous feature in the charac¬ 
ter of the Turk; he feels no pleasure but in excessive and unna¬ 
tural excitement. The same languor explains why he so often 
appears to be a coward; he is a lion if roused, "but his spirits are 
often ..sunk, and he .feels like a despot who has got jio slaves to* 
fenr him. . 

^;In a country where the relative value of money is enhanced fey 
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the contempt in wjriph human life is held,—where there is no 
safety without power* nor power without wealth, avarice is a na¬ 
tural yice. Every one who has ambition unites to it the passion 
of accumulation, and it is quite incredible what immense sums 
have been heaped together in a short time by public officers and 
the slaves of the seraglio. The treasures of Bechir, the Kislar 
Aga, who was put to death by Mustapha III. to appease the 
popular clamours, amounted to nearly four millions sterling* and 
similar instances occur every day; but, under a rapacious des¬ 
potism, it is not sufficient to possess treasures, they must also- be 
concealed; hence the frequent mention of hidden treasures in 
Turkish history. It was a hidden treasure which made the fortune 
of Ali Pasha of Janina; defeated in one of his early engagements, 
and to all appearance totally ruined, he sought shelter in some 
dilapidated building, aud tossing his sword in a tit of reckless 
despair, struck it against something which gave a tinkling sound; 
this proved to be a casket of money, with which he raised new 
forces, and commenced a more successful career. A hidden trea¬ 
sure occasioned the death of Czerni George; after having ob¬ 
tained high rank in the Russian service, he imprudently entered 
the Turkish territory* for the purpose of recovering a treasure 
which he had buried near Semandria'; he was recognised and 
decapitated at Belgrade. 

Another vice, engendered by ambition and continual fear, is 
dissimulation; the necessity of this is inculcated by a terrific 
Turkish proverb, which says that a man, in order to be safe, must 
be deaf, dumb and blind. Kaghib Pasha, the vizir of Mus¬ 
tapha III., and one of the chief ornaments of Turkish literature* 
was esteemed the model of an accomplished Turk; yet, accord¬ 
ing to Sir .lames Porter* who knew him well, he was a second 
Tiberius. His favourite maxim was, to hunt the hare in a wag¬ 
gon, that is, to proceed iu every affair by covert means, and with¬ 
out precipitation. The description which Dr. Holland gives us 
of the Pasha of Janina presents a lively idea of the Turkish phy¬ 
siognomy ; the calm countenance of Ali, he says, always reminded 
him of the intense glow of a heated stove. All the mental disci¬ 
pline of a Turk consists iu the compression of his furious passions. 
Prom habitual pomp* formality and dissimulation, some forms of 
politeness will necessarily* arise, and these, in fact* constitute a 
principal branch of Ottoman education; but we must not suppose 
that Turkish politeness has any thing to do with refined feelings 
or delicacy of sentiment; the abominations of the puppet shows 
and ombres eftinoises, which* amuse the grandees* are a sufficient 
proof of the contrary. 

»A proud barbarian delights in the display of his superiority* 
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and inflicts the greatest tortures in order to show his power; the 
Turks, indeed, appear to be naturally cruel, and seldom throw off 
their listless melancholy, unless when they have an opportunity of 
shedding blood. We need not 'say any thing of the pyramids of 
skulls, constructed by Gazi Hassan in the Morea, nor of the fillets 
of ears and noses, which have lately decorated the walls of the 
Seraglio. The language of the nation itself bears tesdtoony , 
against them; as there is no nobility among the Turks, |P^vho|. 
rise to eminence are distinguished by epithets derived fi'orrnsome* 
personal qualification, and these are almost always ofU ferocious 
character. The mother calls her son my lion and my tiger; the 
Sultan is called the Manslayer and the Master of blood; the 
Pasha of Acre rejoiced in the title of The Butcher; Abdil 
Pasha, an Agaof the Janizaries, renowned during the late Russian 
wars for the number of his executions, was styled the Grave- 
digger; and another officer, whose duty it was to decapitate the 
pashas, earned the, sounding name of the Aga of the Bark Doings. 

The Turks, nevertheless, have been extolled for their charity, 

• aud especially for their kindness towards the brute creation. 
Their forbearance towards the lower animals seems, to be the 
effect of superstition, or perhaps a mode of compounding for their 
harshness towards the human species. In reality, despotism always 
chooses its associates among the weak, and ignorance can only 
converse with brutes. The'Turk, besides, has no enjoyment but 
in his reveries, and there is something unreal and fantastic in the 
companionship of dumb creatures. Birds are the amusement ot 
hypochondriacs and of opium-eaters. Magni, an acute observer, 
notes this circumstance, “ Molti fra essi come serii e malinconici, 
s'&ffezionano a certe sodisfazione che bene spesso passano all’ 
eccesso, e ne hb osservato ne’ giomi addielro varii che vivono curiosi 
e dilettanti di uccelli. ,> When De Tott waited on Ismael Bey to 
concert with him the fortifications of the Bosphorus, he found that 
minister intent on procuring two canary-birds which sang the 
same80iig; and Ismael Bey. according to Peyssonel, was an inve¬ 
terate opium-eater. 

Of the inmates of the harem wc know but little from observa¬ 
tion. The debasing tendency of polygamy no one can deny; nor 
is it much redeemed because the Turks, as their apologists will 
tell us, rarely avail themselves of the permission to marry four 
wives. The obligations of matrimony are incommodious to the 
Turk, and a harem filled with slaves i» more congenial to his feel¬ 
ings ; but society, in the mean time, is in a savage state; so far as 
moral sentiments are unsupported by laws.. Marriages by Kapin, 
or 1 contracts of cohabitation for a specified time, are also permit¬ 
ted; so that those, who can only maintain a single wife, nffay 
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change *Tbus tyranny,, sensuality and mistrust, poison 

in their fountains the* streams of domestic felicity. The Turkish 
women cannot be called happy; ignorance and confinement must 
impair the sense of being: quarrels and toys divide their time; 
they dote on trifles, and all the copiousness of female feeling is 
wasted on personified objects. 

The language of flowers, which is peculiar to the Turkish ha¬ 
rems, owes its celebrity wholly to Lady Wortley Montague; it was 
she who introduced it into Europe, together with the practice of 
inoculation, in the same manner as Busbequius, two centuries 
before, had introduced the Persian lilac and the writings of Dio- 
scoridcs. The Persian personifies the rose, and makes it the mis¬ 
tress of the nightingale, to whom, in the return of spring, he tells 
his amorous pains. The Hindoo dedicates flowers to his divinity, 
whose various attributes they represent to his imagination; but 
it is in Turkey alone, and in the harems, that we find this myste¬ 
rious language, to which there exists nothing similar among other 
orieutal nations. Our fair countrywoman, however, who has 
thrown a brilliant, and rather a voluptuous colouring over the 
manners of the harem, has also much exaggerated the merit of 
these hieroglyphics of love; and the “ millions of verses,” of which 
she speaks, dwindle down to about two hundred, before the 
researches of the learned. This language of flowers is merely the 
amusement of the secluded fair ones, and a knowledge of it can 
only be acquired from the slaves of the harem. A learned Turk, 
to whom J. von Hammer applied for information on the subject, 
was highly offended at the freedom, and replied, indignantly, that 
lie was not a woman’s slave. 

There is no art more adapted to soothe uneasy passions, or to* 
recreate the weariness of confinement, than, that of music, and we 
might, therefore, naturally expect to find it the amusement of the 
Turkish women. But it has never been cultivated in Turkey, 
and, siuce its first introduction from Persia by Amurath IV., it 
does not appear to have undergone any change or improvement. 
Prince Cantemir wrote a treatise in Turkish on the theory of 
music, and set to notes the most agreeable Persian airs, but so 
incapable of improvement are these indocile barbarians, that a£ 
the present day tbey hardly ever practise the musical notation. 

As every Turk who receives an education has some acquaint¬ 
ance with the Arabic and Persian languages, he has a ready access 
and introduction to pll the learning of the East. The number of 
those who possess these elementary acquirements is very great, 
owing to the multitude of offices connected with' the law and reli¬ 
gion, which can be filled by those alone who have been qualified 
by a regular course, of study. From these circumstances, and 
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from tlie great literary ardour, of the Arabians, who i^>\v serve as 
models to the Turks, we might expect to find among the latter a 
great display of intellectual activity. But the fact is quite the 
reverse; Turkey is the desert of literature; some scattered anti¬ 
quities, and a few stunted stems, detach themselves from the 
dreary waste, but there is little life, and no variety. 

The great number of the public libraries in Constantinople, 
however, has been adduced as a proof of the national learning, 
and we feel required on that account to bestow on them a short 
* consideration. These libraries, according to D’Ohsson, are thirty- 
' five in number, but he gives no particulars. Toderini enumerates 
thirteen; Sekeria Efendi fourteen; and a writer in Eichhoru’s 
Geschichte der Literalur , whose authority we shall follow, makes 
thein amount to eighteen.* No works are arranged on the shelves, 
or included in the catalogues of these libraries, except such as 
are written in the languages of Islainism, Turkish, Arabic and 
Persian; if any others exist, they are thrown into lumber chests, 
and left to moulder in neglect. Of the seven principal establish¬ 
ments, including that of the Seraglio, we have exact details, and 
their united collections amount precisely to 10,000. volumes. 
Hence, we may safely conclude that the literary treasures, con¬ 
tained in all the libraries of Constantinople, do not exceed 25,000 
volumes, or, as the various catalogues have much in common, 
perhaps 5,000 works. The single library that was consumed l; fire 
in the Basilica, just ten centuries before the Turks obtained pos¬ 
session of the city, contained 120,000 manuscripts! V\'e will 
not say any thing respecting the character of this triple literature, 
except, that if we are to estjmate the value of genius from the 
‘influence it is likely to exercise oil the happiness of mankind, 
it is probable that the works of Plutarch and Cicero are worth all 
the learning of the East. Here we cannot omit the opportunity 
of expressing our opinion, that, with due diligence, much classic 
treasure might still be rescued from the dusty chests of the Se¬ 
raglio. There is no good reason for believing that the library of 
the Palaeologi was destroyed by the Ottoman conquerors. Ma¬ 
homet II. was an accomplished prince, the patron of letters, and 
versed, it is said, in the Greek language; on,the conquest of 
'Constantinople he immediately took possession of the imperial 
palace; why, then, should he destroy the library? Besides, no 
mention is made by the Turkish historians of the destruction of 
Greek manuscripts, at that, or any future period; on the con- 

* Some recent information, however, respecting these libraries (leading to the belief 
Aat P’Ohssmi's enumeration is not exaggerated) will be found in the statements of 
' an eminent Gefthan orientalist now travelling in the East, published in 

1828,) of the Nouveau Journal Amtique. 
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trary, we have positive, and we think unquestionable evidence, in 
proof of tlieir existence. Isinael Bey, a learned Turk, who had 
lived nine years in the Seraglio, assured Toderini that there existed 
an immense quantity of manuscripts in the Greek, Latin, and 
other languages; not in the library, indeed, but in the store rooms 
of the Seraglio; this testimony was confirmed, by Francesco 
Fraiichini, the Venetian Dragoman, who turned Musulman, and 
was appointed Keeper of the Imperial Library; he stated that 
many books, in the Greek, Latin, and Syriac languages, remained 
shut i.p in chests, and that a collection of manuscripts, brought 
from Jerusalem, was said to be among them. The indefatigable 
Toderini published in 1788 the Catalogue of the Imperial Li¬ 
brary of the Seraglio, of which he had surreptitiously procured 
a copy. If General Sebastiani had not been' ignorant of this 
circumstance, as well as of the jealous care taken by the Turks to 
keep their collections undefiled by the languages of unbelievers, 
he might have searched.the lumber-rooms, instead of the library 
of the Seraglio, and turned to belter account the permission he 
obtained to penetrate so far within the interior.* 

There is but one mode of rescuing from destruction those lite¬ 
rary treasures of antiquity, and that is, by money; a Turk will do 
any thing for money, and the Grand Signior is the most needy of 
the Tuiks. It was generally thought that no Frank could view 
the interior of Saint Sophia without a firm&n, until Dr. Clarke 
discovered that it might be seen at any time for six piastres; and 
Grelot, (thanks to his liberal bribes,) was allowed to measure the 
sacred edifice, and to finish accurate drawings of its internal deco¬ 
rations. There is an additional circumstance respecting the li¬ 
braries of Constantinople, to which we would call the attention 
of our readers; only three of all those collections existed prior 
to the last century, the rest having been formed within that 
period by the Sultans, or grandees whp imitated their zeal; the 
literature and language of the Turks, nevertheless, seem to have 
derived no benefit from those aids, but to have gone on gradually 
declining. The importance of this observation will be manifest, 
when we come to consider the various attempts which have been 
made to reanimate the nation, and the uniform failure of them. 

The Turks are a people extremely peculiar in all their usages; 
what may be considered their ancestral customs bear, as the 
Abbute Hager has fufly^showu, a close resemblance to those of 
the Chinese. In sentiments and deportment they differ widely 
from all surrounding nations, Persian as well qs European, and 
these original 'dissimilitudes have been turned by superstition into 

- 1 ---*- *— 1 ■ : - - - -- - 

* See tlte Notice in our la»t No. (p. 666) given on the authority of M. Ri*o. 
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principles of repulsion. Education being wholly in the hands of 
the Ulemas, is doled out in a manner conformable to the interests 
of that crafty body, and does not produce the same humanizing 
effects which usually accompany the free diffusion ©f knowledge. 
Thus ignorance and pride, a bigoted adherence to established 
usages, and hatred of strangers, stop up the ordinary channels of 
improvement, and prevent the application of remedies from with¬ 
out to correct the virulence of iuternal disease. The rapid and 
palpable decline of the empire during the last century and a half, 
has convinced the Ottoman princes of the necessity of change; 
but as the efforts of the despot have hitherto been uniformly 
defeated by the bigotry of the people, and as the present sultan 
persists in the attempt which has proved fatal to so many of his 
predecessors, we will try to investigate, in the construction of the 
empire itself, the chance of its ultimate reformation.* 

The emperor of the Turks unites in himself the power of the 
kitab and the ki/itch, the book and the sword, and consequently 
claims the exercise of an absolute authority, both spiritual and 
temporal. Though not of the family of Coureisch, to which the 
office of Chief Imam is limited by the Koran, yet conquest has 
supplied to him every defect of title, and he is considered by all 
true believers as' the legitimate successor of the Prophet. The 
warlike princes, however, who led the Ottomans into Europe, 
had neither leisure nor inclination to discharge the united offices 
of judge and priest; they entrusted, therefore, to the mollahs and 
cadis the administration of justice, to the sheiks and imams the 
ceremonies of religion, and on the muphty they conferred the 
general prerogatives of the theocratic character. This was a 
fatal error in policy. Under a despotic government everything 
depends upon the monarch; when he is strong, the nation also 
will be strong, while the division of his power does not necessarily 
accrue to the advantage of the people. The priests and lawyers, 
united into one body under the muphty, soon profited of the 
religious bias of the nation, to intercept a large portion of the 
popular-reverence* and to constitute themselves the guardians of 
right, leaving to the sultan the more questionable exercise of 
power. But, however the Ottoman princes may be thwarted in 
practice by the stubborn nature of a theocracy, they hold in theory 
a despotic sway, and the only limits to their authority are those of 
a usurped or accidental nature. * There a‘re some, indeed, who 
have thought fit to controverMhis point; Peyssonel in particular, 
and Sir J antes Porter both insist* that the Gravid Signior is so 
much checked by the soldiers and the Ulemas, that he really enjoys 
bet a very limited authority. “ When,” says the latter author, 
u the people are * notoriously aggrieved* when their property and 
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that of the church is repeatedly violated, when the prince will 
riot in blood, or carry on an unsuccessful war, they pronounce him 
acting contrary to law, and destroy him.” But is it possibl eto 
imagine a more barbarous government than that in which the ex¬ 
cesses of the prince can be checked by nothing but his destruction? 
or can we conceive a despotism so complete as to take away even 
the right of vengeance from the people ? The sultan is not more 
controlled by law than the savage is by a natural sense of justice; 
the only restraint on. both is the dread of retaliation, and the 
savage, in geueral, has more to fear. The Grand Signior cannot 
infringe the right of property, nor inflict punishment in general 
without a formal condemnation; such is .the theory of Turkish 
law: but, on the other hand, the Orlouj', or royal prerogative, 
allows him to put to death fourteen persons per day as the effect 
of immediate inspiration, and in these cases confiscation is sure to 
follow. The most characteristic trait, however, of Turkish des¬ 
potism, is exhibited in the relation that subsists between the 
prince and his officers. All who accept any post or government 
from the sultan, (and what he offers none dare refuse,) place their 
lives and properties thereby at his disposal; he is the heir to all 
their effects, and can, at any time, demand their heads as a matter 
of right. In such a state of things it is natural that the powers of 
government should either be in the hands of desperadoes, or of 
men who hope to escape notice by a servile adherence to esta¬ 
blished routine, and who sacrifice every consideration to that of 
personal safety. The Ulemas alone are placed beyond the reach 
of these odious prerogatives; they may be exiled, but cannot be 
put to death, and to the inviolability of their persons they add the 
security of their property. As the body thus designated appeal^ 
to us to have exerted a powerful influence on the character of the 
Ottomau empire, we shall endeavour, as .fully as our limits will 
permit, to expose its temper and constitution. 

As the law and religion of Turkey are founded on a common 
basis, so the IJlemas, or body of priests and lawyers, form but a 
single order in the state: but the prayers and ablutions prescribed 
by the Koran, are so numerous and frequent, that the minister of 
religion could never find leisure to execute the office of a judge; 
the imams or priests, therefore, constitute a separate class of the 
U lemas, and leave to the cadis the administration of justice. Every 
Osmanli is entitled to become a member of this body, but he must 
first receive a suitable education: after a few years study, and an 
examination in the Arabic language^ the Korau and the Psalmody, 
the candidate may be admitted to the service of a mosque ; but 
having once entered upon the sacerdotal office,, his career is 
closed, and no further promotion awaits him in the body of the 
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Ulemas. Those who aspire to the honours of the judicature con¬ 
tinue their studies fo^ a longer time, and after several examinations 
obtain the rank of Mutazim, which entitles them to hold the 
office of cadi, or judge: if their ambition uTges them still further, 
and they wish to obtain the degree of Muderis, or Doctor, their 
noviciate must be continued seven years longer, when they un¬ 
dergo a final examination in presence of the muphty; and the title 
of Muderis being once conferred, the first dignities of the magis¬ 
tracy lie open to their.hopes. The classification, tyowever, does 
not end here; the Muderis of.Constantinople are divided into ten 
classes or degrees, from the first of which alone are chosen the su¬ 
preme magistrates of the state. The routine of advancement which 
is here pointed out is rigorously adhered to with.respect to the 
great body of the profession, although frequently violated in favour 
of the principal Ulemas, whose children often obtain at a very early 
age the degree of Muderis, in order that they may reach the prin¬ 
cipal honours while still iu the vigour of life. This exact and 
judicious ‘organization gives to the body of the Ulemas a firm 
coherence, which makes it the most solid part of the Ottoman 
constitution. Long probations, and a multitude of successive 
gradations are well calculated to insure safe and uniform counsels 
to a body engaged in the pursuit of objects which they dare not 
avow. The heads of the order cannot fail to be devoted to its in¬ 
terests, and its unity is : secured by the controlling authority of the 
muphty, from whom depend all the appointments of the priest¬ 
hood. Of all the offices in the state his alone is held for life; 
he is the oracle of the law, and the representative of the sultan 
in the exercise of his spiritual authority: and as all new laws, and 
even the question of peace or war must await his sanction, he par¬ 
ticipates in the legislative power of the prince, and interferes with 
all the movements of government. The privileges common to all 
the Ulemas are exemptions from taxes and arbitrary imposi¬ 
tions; from the punishment of death, and from arbitrary confisca¬ 
tions ;—precious prerogatives in a country where death and con¬ 
fiscation are the usual methods which the monarch pursues to fill 
his treasures and enjoy his power l It appears from the Turkish 
liistoiians/ihatit ts only wfthin the last two centuries that the 
Ulemas have hadthe omeohtested enjoyment of these rights; but 
the most singula? advantage gained by the steady encroachments 
of this juridicBpttesthood, is the* establishment of an aristocracy, 
, which assures to a : few familit^the hereditary *and. almost exclu¬ 
sive enjoyment of, the principal offices of the isp*istracy, and 
obliges the sultad to -conform to the routine of the profession. 
■ He could formerly select the moffhty from among al! the members 
,#f the order 'indiscriminately, hut his choice is mow confined to 
#the first class of the Muderis of Constantinople. 
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In a country wlicr# every transaction is coloured with a show ol 
justice and religion, such a body as the Ulemas must necessarily 
eniov a high degree of consideration; and the supu ionty o iel 
education confirms to them that Ascendency whicii tu p*op e ‘ l,c 
willing to concede to the interpreters of the Koran. i hey are 
sufficiently enlightened to understand their interests; the prero¬ 
gatives which they defend are of the most solid and important 
nature; their chiefs are hound to them by the strongest ties, or 
are proved by a long noviciate and repeated trials ; they unite the 
firmness of an aristociacy to the spirit ot a profession, in line, 
their influence has such a naturally good foundation, and is so 
artfully fortified, that it would be hardly possible to oveitmn it. 
hut ail the advantages which result from the strong and closely 
jointed combination of the hlcuias are exclusively then own; t icy 
cannot resist the arbitrary violence of the Sultan, but they tail im¬ 
pede the alterations of the law; their power is iomnled on the 
false principles w hich arrest the progress oi civilization, and they 
are the natural supporteis of the present state of things. Ihere 
is nothing in the Ottoman empire which has a solid construction 
except this bulwark against innovation. haw r and icligion aie 
bard to be reformed even when taken separately, but when united 
tlit*v offer an inert, or oven an active resistance, sufficient to bailie 
the strongest efforts ot the best-intentioned despot. 

To this separation of the spiritual troin the tempoial autlioiity 
of the sultans, in the early periods «>t the Ottoman history, must 
be ascribed the increased bigotry and present baibaiism of the 
J inks. The Koran, indeed, breathes a fanatic and unsocial spmt, 
averse from all progress in civilization and the aits; vet so ion- 
slant is the action of our social tendencies, (hat the clearest pre¬ 
cepts of the. Prophet, if not re-enlorced b> the spnitual power, 
must at length give wav to them, and fad bito neglect, lhe 
Caliphs, w ho always retained this power, were enabled to dispense 
with those dogmas which seemed averse to the interests of society; 
and the Arabians under them attained to a high degree of litcraiy 
eminence, and even to principles of religious toleration. A pi luce 
invested with the spiritual authority is checked in his innovations 
by nothing but his own scruples; and if he possess eillatged 
views, if he be animated with a love of learning, or a sincere de¬ 
sire to promote the welfare ot his people, he is sure to find in his 
favour the current of*popular sentiment. Among the I inks this 
power has devolved upon a body of men who have made it aval - 
able for the protection of their lives and properties, and who are 
naturally disposed to maintain in its integrity the system to which 
they owe their safety. Education also is in their hands, and they 
exert a more immediate influence on the people bv the sheiks oi 
voj.. it. no. in. b 



preachers, who sometimes venture to inveigh very boldly against 
tiie measuies of the government. 

Janizaries, like the Ulemas, possessed valuable iimnuni- 
th\., which united them in tbe “Sense of a common interest, and 
uouiislieil among them a spirit of mutual support, even after they 
lud ceased to assemble in the held. Machiavol, in his “ Prince,” 
(a woik, by the way, which was translated into Turkish by the 
deSne of Mustapha Ill.) ascribes the solidity of the sultan’s 
power to his reliance on a fierce soldiery, who, he says, are more 
easy to be pleased than the people, and to please whom all the 
cau.> of government may he confined. lie did not perceive that 
the Janizaries, from their numbers and immunities, united the di¬ 
rt >t-> of citizens to the power of aims: and the necessity of their 
suppression proctn'ded, in fact, from those very honouis and re- 
uauU to which our early writers ascribe their superiority. Their 
otlas. or regiments, at first formed of slaves and captives, were 
20011 filled by the.bravest of the Osmaulis; and as a military bro¬ 
therhood alibids some chance of protection from arbitral v power, 
all crowded to the muster-roll of the Janizaries. This immense 
multitude, however, was not subjected to military discipline, and 
only served to fill the empire with turbulence and confusion, 
without increasing its strength. The number of Janizaries en¬ 
rolled at the close of the last century was 400,000; pay was 
issued for (iO.OOO, but not more than ‘2.),000 men could at any 
time be mustered during the Russian wars. The danger to w hich 
t ie sovereign w'as exposed from a pampered and licentious 
snfjin-y was very soou felt, and Baja/ct 11., within less than a 
c ntmy and a half after the cication of the Janizaries, formed a 
jf .n lor their de (ruction: the idea was often revived by his suc- 
. eewjj.s, and Aimiralh IV. murdered a gieat number of them. 
Nciiiii III. was satisfied with forbidding the recruiting the corps, 
and his moderation cost him his life. The suppression of the 
Janizaries, however, had become obviously necessary to the secu¬ 
rity of the prince and of the. state. Mahmoud, the present 
sultan, when he ascended the throne, had been careful to pre¬ 
serve the arms and accoutrements of the Nizam Gedid, or new 
troops, who were at that time disbanded; and while maturing his 
designs he had imported 50,000 stand of arms from Liege, and 
secietlv stored them in the Seraglio. At length the time came, 
and In one deadly and well-dissembled blow of Turkish policy, 
that haughty soldiery, to which the Ottoman empire owed the 
hugest share of its glory and its conquests, wa^ totally extin¬ 
guished. * 

Despotic power has no faithful allies; the priesthood purloin 
the authority they are designed to assist, and an angry army 
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capriciously usurps it. The strength of the Ottoman government 
has hecn long since wasting away from both these defections; but 
another cause, more characteristic of the nation, a law of the 
Seraglio itself, has powerfully co-operated to obseuie the splen¬ 
dour of the House of Osman. In the early periods of the Turkish 
history, all the male relations of the empesor shared with him the 
gloiies and dangers of the field; but among a people prone to 
admire bold crimes, who had no fixed law of succession to the 
throne, and whose domestic manners were calculated to weaken the 
ties rf kindred, the prince often found dangerous competitors in 
his sons and brothers. Selim I. deposed and murdered his father 
Bujazet II.; his successor, Soliman the Great, was obliged to 
strangle his eldest son, who had conspired against his life. These 
circumstances induced the last-named sultairto ordain that all 
the princes allied to the throne should bo kept in close confine¬ 
ment in the Seraglio, secluded from the public eve and from state 
concerns; nor could they leave their prison, unless in the pre¬ 
sence of the emperor, till called to ascend the throne. This fatal 
law, dictated in the gloomy spirit of eastern jealousy, soon marred 
the grandeur of the Ottoman race. The succeeding sultans, 
reared in captivity, amidst women and eunuchs, were unfit to be 
the heads of a warlike nation, and relinquished in almost every 
case the command of the army, to riot in cruelty and sensuality. 
From Osman, the founder of the dynasty, to Solimati the Great, 
the emperors of the 'Turks were all men of surprising vigour and 
abilities; but from that period their history exhibits little but dis¬ 
grace. The turbulence of the Janizaries met with little restraint, 
and the niuphty and the grand vizir divided between them the 
sovereign authority; the latter officer, to whom is delegated an 
the temporal power of the sovereign, easily became formidable to 
his weak and suspicious master. After the Revolution in 1730, 
by which Ahined III. was deposed, Mahomet V., his successor, 
was persuaded that the power of the grand vizir had grown dan¬ 
gerous, and that a frequent change of the minister was the only 
way to frustrate the schemes of his ambition. This maxim was 
adopted in the succeeding reigns. Osman III. in the space of 
two years and a half, beheaded or deposed five grand vizirs, and 
six cuimacans, or deputies. But the palliatives of a weak policy 
arc not equivalent to the adoption of sound measures ; and the fre¬ 
quent change of ministers, though it spared the cmjierors some 
alarms, diminished t4ie vigour of the government, quickened the 
intrigues of the. Seraglio, paralysed the operations of the army, and 
exposed the faltering measures of the divan to general contempt. 

the power of an imbecile despot consists in his treasures, 
the whole system of internal administration in Turkey is directed 
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to the accumulation of moneys and as, according to the Turkish 
proverb. “ the lish stinks first at the head/’ the avarice which 
actuates the sovereign is soon diffused through every branch of 
the administration. The three maxims of government bequeathed 
by the great vizir Kiuperly, to Mahomet IV. were —“ never to 
listen to the suggestions of women—to till his treasury by any 
means—and to be always on horseback among his troops.” Of 
these the second alone has been observed by the degenerate sul¬ 
tans; every office is sold, with ail understanding that the purchaser 
may use any means to reimburse himself; ami as confiscations, or 
presents to secure impunity, are fertile sources of revenue, the 
rapacity ot governors is secretly encouraged. The sale of pashalics 
is sometimes so flagrant, that the commissions are disposed of, 
sealed, to bankers, who ha\ing found purchasers, at a profit if 
possible, have the names insetted : thus the light of ruling over 
millions is the traffick ol brokers, who discount, as it were, the. 
vizir’s drafts on extortion. What is in Turkey called energy, and 
with us unmitigated cruelty, is thought to be the greatest merit of 
a pasha, who, if lie did not resort to violence and rapacity, could 
rarely fulfill his engagements; and the most revolting atrocities, 
if they only serve to ciiculate the gold of the provinces into the 
imperial treasury, are not thought averse from the ends of a bar¬ 
barous despotism. 

The same system is followed by the muphty in filling the 
offices within his jurisdiction. As these are in general held for 
only eighteen mouths, and as the number of cadis in the empire 
is very great, the revenue arising from these ficquent changes 
must be enormous. Hut the intervention of bankers is here more 
frequent than in the former instance, and the offices which re¬ 
gard the administration of justice are tossed about with stock- 
jobbing dexterity by Jews, Greeks and Armenians, till some Turk 
is found who is willing to pay all the profits, and who gives those 
slaves of Mammon a price which the equitable discharge of his 
office can never reimburse. These statements depict the cupi¬ 
dity of the government, and a cupidity so blind must necessarily 
terminate in brutal oppression; they also show how systematically 
this destructive system is pursued. The provinces in the mean 
time are made deserts, and malversation is introduced into every 
branch of the government. 

The first of these effects we will explain in the words of Heau- 
jour (author of the Tableau du Commerce de la Grice) a candid 
and well-informed,writer; speaking of Salonica, he says, 

“ Le Pacha a la dim- d'une vingtainc de villages qui rclevcnt imini- 
diatement de lui: il u’affermc cctte dime que soixante & soixante dix 
milk piastres j nmis il per^oit line parcille somme en droits casucls. Jl 
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fait cnsuitc an rnoins ecnt tnillc piastres d'axpanics ; ct quand il n’est pas 
iiutnaiii, il cn fait deux; cent mille ; s’il cst avide ct rapace, dans six tno/s 
il a d&rorc fc pm/s. Moustaphe Pacha tirait dc son puchalik trois cent 
soi xant,c mille piastres, et. ce pacha passuir pour un hum me dosiuteresso } 
il I'ctait cn effet pour un Turk*' 

Hero we see a pasha extorting from his province six times the 
amount of the tithe which was due, and yet passing for a disin¬ 
terested Turk. As the ha/(licit,, or poll-tax, paid by tributary 
subjects, is assessed on the provinces without any attention to the 
charges of wealth or population, when these happen to be dimi¬ 
nished by any public calamities, the levying of the impost be¬ 
comes a work of extermination, and this barbarous government, 
which expects to effect every thing by brute force, desolates the 
country to punish the poverty of the inhabitants. This wasting 
of the somee of revenue has gone on with increased rapidity of 
laic years, while at the same time peculation frustrates all the in¬ 
tentions of public expenditure. Mustapha lll.»a well-intentioned 
piiuco, was blamed by his ministers lor his parsimony; but lie 
excused himself to Do Tott by expressing bis conviction, that if 
he were to make liberal disbursements for the public service, they 
would only go to feed the avaiice of his servants: funds appro¬ 
priated to public institutions were often diverted into channels of 
private interest. The attempts of the emperors to maintain schools 
lor military instruction, and to promote by liberal rewards the 
science of gunnery, appear to have been baffled in a similar man¬ 
ner: even the pay of the Janizaries was not allowed to reach un- 
diminished its pioper destination; one third of it at least went 
to support the pomp of the chief ministers, and the pensions of 
half a dozen veterans were often accumulated on the head of a 
single slave. This corrupt system is not an accidental evil, but 
a vice inherent in the nature of the government, and all the details 
of office are arianged in accordance with it. The desire of ex¬ 
tending a lucrative patronage has increased to a prodigious mul¬ 
titude the inferior offices of the Poite; and as these offices arc 
the only school of polities with which the Turkish statesmen are 
acquainted, it is no wonder that so few' objects enter into their 
field of view, or that while the diplomatic corps of Pera plot the 
pat tit ion of the empire, the divan afe wholly intent on pecuniary 
gains, or the intrigues of the Seraglio. A despot ieared in cap¬ 
tivity, sensuality and lgiforance,—ministers* raised from the dregs 
of the people, and still further disabled by the ^instability of office, 
—religion and.law wedded to ignorance and abuses, and deeply 
engaged to resist innovation,—such are the props that support 
the tottering fabric of the Ottoman empire, which, though once 
the terror of the world, is now (to borrow’ the words of Knolles) 
“ labouring with nothing more than with the weight of itself.” 
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“ But, to the amazement of hll/’ (says Dr.' Clarke) "who were 
well acquainted with the internal state of the Turkish empire, it 
has still survived; and the most impotent of human beings, 
cooped up with his eunuchs and his concubines iu an old crazy 
hutch, at the mouth of tin; Thracian Bosphorus still exercises 
a nominal jurisdiction over many millions of human beings, inha¬ 
biting the fairest and most fertile portion of tin* earth.” The 
cause of this permanency is easily explained :—Osman l. gave 
his name to his people; he not merely founded the dynasty—he 
created the nation. The word Turk among the Ottomans is a 
term of contempt, synonymous with barbarian; while they glory 
in the name of Osmanli, as expressive of valour and politeness, 
in I urkey there is no hereditary nobility; all the great officers 
and ministers of state are considered in law as the slaves of the 
sultan; thus all the prejudices of an ignorant people in favour 
ot antiquity, nobility, and power, are concentrated in favour of 
the race of Osman. A few' families indeed have attained to here¬ 
ditary lank; three of these who belong to the Ulemas, have also 
succeeded in confining to themselves the office of muphty; but this 
is iu a great measure the w ork of management and usurpation. 
The family of Ibrahim Khan, vizir of Mahomet II., enjoys, it 
is said, like the Grand Siguior, an exemption from the bonds of 
marriage, and also the valuable privilege of refusing to accept 
officer: but still the splendour of the family of Osman stands 
single in the eyes of the nation, and the care to preserve that 
illu ■jtrious line has never been more conspicuous than in the 
midst of revolutions. The dynasty had nearly been extinguished 
however in 1808; at the time when Mustapha was put to death, 

. executioners despatched by him were in search of Mahmoud, the 
present emperor, who was discovered by his deliverers lying con¬ 
cealed under some old tapestry. The preservation of his life was 
a great triumph to the nation, as he was the only surviving male 
of the family; and this circumstance, in all probability, has saved 
his life iu the recent troubles, and more recent national disgraces. 
His eldest son, Abdul-Hamid, perished by a fire which consumed 
a great portion of the harem in 1817, and the Sultan Achmet, 
the heir to the throne, is still in his minority: thus the life of 
Mahmoud is still of great v£lue to a nation unacquainted with 
regencies, and whose chief link of union is the attachment to the 
i ace of Osman. 

. Ihe affection of .the Ottomans for the fanrfly of their founder 
is not however sufficient to save the empire from decline. A 
government which does pot acknowledge the good of society for 
its object, has no vis medicatrix to withstand the violence of 
casual shocks. The towering pride of despotism has a wide 
shadow, but a narrow basis; all that supports it is oppressed, all 
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beneath it is in gloom, and if onc.e it swerves from tin: perpe Jo¬ 
cular, ruin and dilapidation speedily ensue. Towards the cios, 
of the last century, the period of. the dissolution of the Ottoman 
empire seemed fully arrived. VYc do not refer to the plans for 
its partition by the two imperial com Is; those plans, we are con¬ 
vinced, could never have succeeded ; but the rebellions dismem¬ 
berments were of the most formidable nature, Egypt was divided 
among rebellious beys; almost all the pashas from Bagdad to 
.Aleppo refused obedience; Central Greece was in the power of 
the formidable Ali of Tepeleni: Serviawas in arms, and success¬ 
fully withstood the whole force of the empire: while Pa*wan 
Oglon, Pasha of Widdin, routed an army of 100,CH*0 men, aim 
carried his aims to the gates of Constantinople. The circum¬ 
stances of these two last-named rebellious exhibit moie eleaily 
the weakness of the state : in both cases the leaders were obsemo 
adventurcis, who at first had not perhaps any definite object, but 
who knew the advantage of European tactics; and in both cases 
the rebels were completely successful. The effect of such shocks 
cannot be soon recovered : the Porte endeavours to preserve the 
'calm by accepting a nominal submission, but the Grand Signior 
is probably not obeyed in more than a fouith of his dominion4. 
Happily for mankind, experience has again confuted the autho¬ 
rity of Machiavel, who asserts, “ a chi assalta il Tuna* e noces- 
sario pensare di gverlo a trovere nnito.” The possibility of dis¬ 
union and successful rebellion in tiie empire of the Grand Turk 
is now no longer doubtful. 

A sense of their declining strength has induced the Ottoman 
princes, since the beginning of the last century, to aim at intro¬ 
ducing some military reforms, and to endeavour, by the adoption 
of Emopean tactics, to retrieve the tarnished glory of their arms. 
A brief detail of these attempts, all of which failed from the stub¬ 
born piejudices of the people and their want of active spirit, can¬ 
not fail to prove instructive, aud to guide us in our conjectures 
respecting the future destiny of the Ottoman empire. 

Bonneval, an officer of prince Eugene’s army, of a petulant and 
restless disposition, fled into Turkey from the consequences of his 
misconduct, ami taking the turban in 1720, engaged in the ser¬ 
vice of the Porte. The Turks had bceii instructed in the casting 
of canuon about fifty years before, by an Italian renegade of the 
name of Sardi; but* they were unskilful in the management of 
artillery, and totally unacquainted with the use of bombs. These 
defects Bonneval undertook to supply : a regiment of Combar- 
adgis, or bombardiers, was formed on the European model, and 
JBouncval (or Achmet Pasha, as he was named), was placed at 
thd head of it: he retained the command till his death in 1747, 
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when he was succeeded by hi,s son Soliman Aga. In twenty 
years, nevertheless, after the death of Bonne val, the art of pointing, 
or even of firing a mortar, appears to have been totally forgotten 
by the Turks. The vizir, Morovaudgi Pasha, who commanded 
the troops at Choczini, in the Russian war, begged of De Tott 
to show him a mode of firing mortars without a fuse, merely be¬ 
cause a muezzin, who appeared to him to have great talents as 
an engineer, was a stranger to the use of fuses ; so little benefit 
had been derived from Bonneval’s instructions. De Tott also 
assisted in establishing a school of engineers; and afterwards the 
science of fortification was for some time diligently studied under 
General Lafitte, who resided fourteen years in Turkey, and was 
intrustedWith some operations iu the war of 1787. In 171)3, 
Aubert de Bayet, the ambassador of the French Republic, 
brought with him to Constantinople a squadron of horse artillery, 
the rap’dity and precision of whose movements were calculated 
to convince the Turks of their inferiority. At the same time an 
English renegade, named Campbell, who iiad held a high rank in 
the British service, received the command of Bounevurs corps of 
Comburadgis, another English renegade directed the cannon- 
foundries, and a Prussian had the controul of the engineer. It is 
needless to name the crowd of European officers who have been 
subsequently engaged in the service of the Porte; but what 
availed all this bustle of seeming reformation ? The activity of 
a Mustapha, and the enlightened views of a Selim, could not 
change the passive character of a people sunk in ignorance and 
stupid arrogance, and who have no spirit but iu the paroxysms of 
excitement. The Turks are considered as the inventors of 
trenches and parallels in the attack of places; but theii defeat 
before VViddiu, and the lingering blockades to which they have 
been obliged to have recourse in their late contests with the 
Greeks, show' how completely they have lost *tlieir former skill, 
and how little they have profiled from the lessons of their Euro¬ 
pean instructors. When the English fleet passed the Dar¬ 
danelles in 1807, the Turks who were stationed in the batteries 
and castles fled from their guus, (as we are informed by M. Juche- 
reau de St. Denys, a distinguished French officer, who was pre¬ 
sent on the occasion,*) and threatened to kill all who offered to 
prevent their flight. 

The reforms iu the marine, during the same period, appeared 
to proceed under better auspices from the vigorous character of 
those engaged in their promotion. The Capital! Pasha, Gazi 
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Hass an, was a mao of extraordinary boldness: he applied himself 
with uni emitting zeal to the formation of an effective navy: and 
under his protection, a nautical academy was opened in 1773, in 
which instructions were given. by an Algerine, not deficient in 
practical abilities. Before this time the Turks knew nothing of 
navigation, and were almost ignorant of the use of the compass, 
as wjfs remarked by Boscovick. The best models of naval archi¬ 
tecture were procured from Deptford and Toulon. .European ar¬ 
tists were engaged : docks were constructed by a Swede, named 
Jlod6: the great natural resources of the empire—the forests of 
Taurus, and the mines of Trebisond,—were putin requisition, and 
Brun, Benoit, and Spurring launched in the port of Constantin 
nople, some of the tiuesl vessels of width any nation could boast. 
This ardour of the Porte to increase the naval strength of the 
empire did not abate on the death of Hassan. His successor, 
Kutchuk Hussein, was equally severe, active, and indefatigable; 
but both these men were ignoraut bai Inmans, destitute of even 
the first elements of science; their improvements extended no 
further than the skill of the intelligent agents they employed : 
they created a fleet externally imposing; but what was its real 
strength ?—We refer to Navarino for an answer. Cool intre¬ 
pidity, strict discipline and science, are the ingredients of naval 
superiority; but the battles of Lepunto, of Chesme, and finally 
of JSI avarino, are memorable proofs .how incompatible these qua¬ 
lifications are with the Turkish character. 

It deserves to be remarked, as a proof of the repulsive bigotry 
that exists under the Ottoman government, that almost all the 
European Christians who engage in its service retire from it ill 
disgust; w hile the renegades, from whose intelligence a more per¬ 
manent benefit might be derived, are generally put to death for 
slight offences: such was the fate of Soliman, the Prussian 
cngiueei, and of the Russian who instructed the army of Bai- 
ractar in European manoeuvres. Ingliz Mustapha (so Campbell 
was called) died not long ago in misery aud want; and the end of 
Selim, a man of wit and accomplishments, who had been, we 
suspect, a distinguished member of the Irish bar, was still more 
wretched. 

Coeval with these attempts to improve the Ottoman army 
and murine, an innovation of a moie important, but less osten¬ 
tatious nature, was made by the introduction into Turkey of the 
art of printing., A Turkish printing press w r as, for the first time, 
established in Constantinople, iu the year 1726, under the protec¬ 
tion of the‘Sultan Ahmed III., by Ibrahim 1 Motaferrika, a Hun¬ 
garian renegade. Toderini insists that the types were cast in Con¬ 
stantinople ; but of this there is no direct proof, and we prefer 
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the authority of Jiiniscli, in his preface to Meniuski, who says that 
they were brought from Paris. This institution was liberally 
supported by the Sultan Ahmed, but .languished under his suc¬ 
cessor, and on the death of Ibrahim totally ceased. I he whole 
fruit of its labours, during the fourteen years of its existence, was 
three-and-twenty volumes. This great instrument of public in¬ 
struction could not be introduced without the permission <Jf the 
Ulemas; and they of course yielding to the wishes of the prince, 
sanctioned the printing of all works in the Turkish, Arabic, and 
Persian languages, except the Koran, aud those of a religious 
nature. This inhibitory clause, w’hich comprehends three-fourllis 
of oriental learning, and nearly all that the Turks care to read, 
was necessary, Mr. Thofnton says, to preserve religion in its 
purity; but we are unable to perceive that there is anything un¬ 
holy or uuclcau in the nature of letter-press; or that religion is 
kept more pure by bearing a high price. U he same writer adds, 
** that he wants no other evidence of the liberal encouragement 
given to learning by* the Turks than their own unassisted efforts 
to introduce the art of printing.” To this we will reply, that we 
want no stronger proof of their apathy and hopeless barbarism, 
than the fact, that their rich and populous capital w f as not able to 
. support the single press, the short-lived existence of which was 
wholly due to the liberality of the prince, and the talents of a re¬ 
negade. After an oblivion, however, of more than forty years, 
the experiment was repeated, and in the year 1783 the press was 
re-established by Abdul Hamid; aud shortly after, the accession 
of the liberal Selim to the throne gave it ampler funds and fresh 
activity. The Trench, who at this time were making great efforts 
to civilize the Turks, co-operatcd with the Sultan, aud a press was 
also established in the palace of the 1‘rench ambassador. Several 
treatises on the art of war, translated from the Trench, were 
printed in the Turkish language; and two little volumes were 
printed in French, which, from particular circumstance*, deserve 
to be mentioned. The one is entitled “ Tableau des houveaux 
Rtgle/nenls de TUmpire Ottoman,” and appeared in 1798 : it vvas 
the w ork of Mahmud Efendi, who had resided some time in Eng¬ 
land, and cost the author his life in the revolution which deposed 
Sultan Selim. The other is a pseudonymous pamphlet, on the 
Turkish army, and the state of military science at Constantinople. 
It bears the name of Mustapha, and the date of IfcOS; but it 
was in fact written by the Greek brothers, Argyropoulo, and after 
the accession of Mahmoud, with the intention ol deceiving the 
courts of Europe with respect to the strength of the*Ottoman 
empire. This palpable forgery, nevertheless, duped the learned 
M. Langles, who republished it in 1810, with numerous notes* 
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Few elementary work's proceeded from the press of Constan¬ 
tinople; and if we except the complete History of the cmpiie 
from native authorities, nothing calculated to engage the favour 
of the people. The art of printing became, under Selim, part of 
the new order of things, and the establishment was fixed in the 
barracks of the new tioops at Scutari; in consequence, when the 
revolution of 1807 broke out, the whole was reduced to ashes, 
and few of those connected with it escaped the fury of the'Jani¬ 
zaries. Not more than forty volumes issued from the Turkish 
p: ess during this second period of its existence. Thus ignorance 
obtained a second and complete victory; for although the press 
has been since re-established by Mahmoud, yet the general bigotry 
of the nation allows it only an iuactive and stealthy existence. 
As the Turks arc generally versed in Arabic and Persian, their 
literature-of course is proportionally extensive; nevertheless, al¬ 
though they have known the art of printing one hundred years, 
they have not as yet printed as many volumes : t this fact alone, this 
slowness to feel the merits of an art which ministers so largely to 
intellectual enjoyment, sufficiently shows how insusceptible they 
are of social improvement. It deserves, also, to be remarked, 
that the art of printing has been practised by the Jews of Con¬ 
stantinople from the earliest period of its discovery. A Sep- 
tuagint was printed by them, we think, in I486. This circum¬ 
stance might have facilitated the adoption of that art by the Turks, 
if their apathy ami bigotry ottered less powerful resistance to 
their progressive civilization. 

Reasoning from all those facts, we cannot agree with Mou- 
radjha IJ’Ohsson, that the civilization of the Turks is not impeded 
by any insurmountable obstacles, or that the vices which vrtiste 
away the Ottoman empire are not derived from its institutions, 
but are merely accidental. 

“ Pour reformer les Ottomans," says that author, “ il nc f;iudroit done 
qiiun esprit superieur, qu’un sultan sage, 6claire, entreprenant; qu’il 
solt scconde par le genie puissant d’un Sinan Pacha, d’un Kuprulij 
qu’un mouphty aniinc du me me zele et du rn&mc esprit entre dans leur 
vues.” 

Certainly, with such points d'appiii, the world itself might be 
moved; but where such a paradoxical combination of great qua¬ 
lities must take place, in order to effect improvements towards 
winch every free cbm in unity naturally tends, it is evident that the 
old fabric must »be totally razed and a new one constructed on a 
different nlpdcl. If gravitation does not support the globe, we must 
have recourse to the elephant and the tortoise; and when indi¬ 
vidual interests and the welfare of the community are not allowed 
fair play, prejudices alone can hold together the frame of society. 
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, The power of the despot stands^ on a slender*foundation: if he 
quarrels with ignorance, he loses his only friend, as is clearly 
evinced in the recent history of the Turks. Selim 111. was a wise, 
enlightened, enterprising prince; .his servants had zeal and abili¬ 
ties, and the inuphty was devoted to his will; yet he could neither 
correct abuses, nor restore the empire to its pristine vigour. The 
reformations which he urged were not precipitately introduced by 
him;* many of his ancestors had failed in similar attempts. 
Ahmed III. nearly a century before, resembled Selim in fortune 
as well as in character; both these princes were distinguished by 
thfeir poetical talent and literary accomplishments; both knew how 
to appreciate the superior enlightenment of Europe; the former 
introduced into Turkey, and the latter revived and encouraged the 
art of printing;. Ahmed sent the lirst Turkish ambassadors to the 
courts of Europe, Selim made them permanent; both were in¬ 
novators with the best intentions, and—here is the point of re¬ 
semblance most worthy of attention,—both lost their thrones by 
their zeal for improvement, and in each case the nation relapsed 
to its torpor, its ignorance and corruption. 

We must not, however, impute to the people alone the conti¬ 
nued degradation of the Ottomau empire; there is something in 
the character of Turkish geuius which unfits it for the task of 
reformation; and under the Turkish government there is so fre¬ 
quent a delegation of absolute power, that the enlightenment of 
the prince can only operate within a very narrow sphere. In Turkey 
all may rise to power who manifest abilities; that is to say, who 
are at once wily and audacious. There is, no country so fertile 
in genius of this kind, or which produces so many Nupolcous on 
a small scale; but the natural energies of barbarians, bred in a 
school of corruption, are not of a humanizing kind, Bairactar 
Vizir, who effected the revolution of 1808, was originally a la¬ 
bourer, and fell the victim of his own arrogance; Gazi 11 a.s,san 
and Kutchuk Hussein, the chief supporters of the declining em¬ 
pire, had both been slaves, were both quite iguoraut, cruel, and 
avaricious. Little need lie said of Achniet, Pasha of Acre, origin¬ 
ally a Bosnian slave, who gloried in the appellation of Djezzar, or 
the Butcher, or of Ali, of Janina, who,-with a little mercy to¬ 
wards his subjects, might have fixed his independence on a sulid 
basis; their atrocities are too Wf 11 "known. Czerni George, tire 
Servian rebel, was a'Turk in habits, and so ignoraut that he could 
not even read. He shot his father, hanged lii$ brother for a* 
supposed affront, and (bad recourse to every means to ^increase bis 
wealth; he resolved to rule as a,despot, and refusing* to listen to 
the Servian chiefs, who spontaneously met in council, he sacri¬ 
ficed the opportunity of firmly establishing his country's freedom ‘ 
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Mehemet Ali, the Viceroy of Egypt, has stained his history by 
the massacre of the Mamelukes; he, also, is ignorant and of 
humble origin; and his system of ruling Egypt by troops of ne¬ 
groes and Albanians, together with his monopoly of the com¬ 
merce, raise such a wall between himself and his subjects, that his 
power deserves at least to perish. But the Pasha of Widdin, 
Paswan Oglou, was one of the most extraordinary men the world 
ever saw; liis name signifies the son of the sweep, but though of 
low origin he was not without some education; struggling from 
an obscure beginning and through numerous vicissitudes, he at 
length defeated the whole force of the empire, and imposed his 
terms on the humiliated Porte; yet even his course was marked 
with the Turkish vices of cruelty and avarice, and his want of 
moderation alone prevented the early consolidation of his power. 
These are the most distinguished men in the recent history of 
Turkey, and from these examples it is evident that the genius of 
the Turks is better fitted to overthrow an emp/re, than to establish 
one on principles of permanence and stability. 

Few of the Ottoman emperors have been free from the prevail¬ 
ing vices of their nation; and the present sultan is no less distin¬ 
guished for his unbounded rapacity thau for his disregard of 
human life. He is the terror of the wealthy bankers, who are 
seldom fortunate enough to save their lives by the surrender of 
their properties. He appears, however, to have imbibed some of 
the leading opinions of his cousin Selim, to whose assiduous cate 
he owes all his instruction; that unfortunate prince was far from 
being what the bigoted Todcrini styles him, “ into Jeroce anticris- 
tiano; ” he knew the superiority of European manners, and .was 
Well aware that the imputation of barbarism was cast upon his 
empire. This was his teuder point, and it was by insisting on this 
that Mr. Arbutlinot obtained in 1807, in the case of the Russian 
minister, Italinskv, a departure from the practice of confining in 
the Seven Towers, the ambassadors of states which declared war 
against the Porte. Mahmoud appears toi be actuated by similar 
views but different dispositions, and his conduct at the present 
moment implies a sulky adoption of the principles of interna¬ 
tional law. But though willing to treat the Europeans with re¬ 
spect, he is at the same time a rude barbarian; and his internal 
administration is energetic without being wise, llis avarice has 
led' him to debase t*he coin to such a degree, that the piastre, 
ifrhich at the corfimencement of the last century was worth nearly 
four shillings, and which when he ascended the throne was re¬ 
duced to a third of that value, is not at present worth more than 
fuur pence; the same, motive has led him to offend the prejudices 
of his nation in the tenderest points. After the massacre of the 
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Janizaries in 1820, he sold by pifblic auction the wives of his two 
predecessors, who were confined, according to usage, in the Eski- 
Serai; tiiis is a deed unparalleled in the Ottoman history. But 
he went still farther; he demanded of the Ulemas whether cir¬ 
cumcision and abstinence from wine were strictly enjoined or 
only recommended by the Koran; and they being called upon to 
answpr, while the sword, bathed in the blood of their old com* 
rades in rebellion was yet unsheathed^ replied, by the tnuphty, 
that the observance of these precepts is an act of virtue, but not 
essential to salvation. Thus two of the great pillars of Islamism 
have been cast down to open a wider channel for the revenue, but 
who can doubt that the frames of bigotry are still smouldering 
beneath their ruins? or who can fail to learn from these facts the 
indissoluble connection betweeu the military and the Social re¬ 
formation of the Ottomans? Wc are not to suppose, however, 
that Mahmoud is not a staunch Musulman; his scruples give way 
to avarice but not to the calls of humanity. When the chief of 
the Wechabites, or Arabian reformers, who was taken prisoner by 
the Egyptian army, was sent to Constantinople iu 1817, the un- 
happy heretic was crnelly tortured and put to death before the 
eyes of the sultan. 

The question then presents itself,—Can Mahmoud reform his 
country? wc think not; the task exceeds his talents,—it exceeds 
his means,—and could not be accomplished within the life of a 
single man. The Ottoman empire must first sink in the political 
balance to dimensions more suited to its inveterate barbarism. But 
it may be said that he has succeeded in suppressing the Janiza¬ 
ries,, an indispensable preliminary, and, in forming in their stead, 
an organized army; and that he is seconded in all bis reformations 
by the voice of the Ulemas. If any thing, however, within thb 
Ottoman empire be solidly and systematically combined, it is the 
interests and principles of the Ulemas; and.these are directly op¬ 
posed to innovations. If they now assist Mahmoud, it is because 
they must yield to force, as they have always done. The apparent 
advantages gained over' them by the sultan are only the broken " 
waves of a steady current; but their sentiments and their influence 
will outlast the strength of any single despot. If a season na¬ 
tional calamity should arrive, they will call tire same Mahmoud 
an infidel, and the -word will depose him; while their history wilt 
supply them with a recent precedent* Selim never meddled with 
religious rites or reliffiotis ^bstinence; his innovations extended 
no farther than militsfy improvement, and all he did*received the 
muplit/s benediction ;*1mt when the rebels who sought to depose 
that prince asked the same authority ** Whether the emperor der 
serum to be left upon the throne, toho by his conduct and his laws 
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subverted the religious principles * of the Koran” the chief of the 
Ulemas formally pronounced u No: God knoweth best” 

The military reforms of Mahmoud are as insecure as his dis¬ 
regard of military scruples is impolitic: the Janizaries, with all 
their faults, contributed to preserve the integrity of the empire 
they were not able to defend it from without, but they often saved 
it from internal dissolution; they were dangerous to the sove¬ 
reign, but still more dangerous to the beys and pashas; *they 
never forgot that they were imperial troops, and never arrayed 
the nselves against their prince, unless in defence, of their corpo¬ 
rate interests. An organized army, on the other hand, is easily 
swayed by its leader, and, if regularly paid, may be always con- 
trouled by a conspiracy of officers. The sultan cannot lead 
against European armies the riotous levies of the beys and 
pashas, nor the raw conscriptions of Egypt and N ubia. The lan¬ 
guage of exhortation with which Busbequius sought to animate 
the European states in their early contests with .the Ottomans, may 
now be addressed to the latter: “ Anna vero! anna, non fortuita 
ncque tumultuaria, nee procul quxsita, sod vostra, sed expedita, 
sed magno judicio, niagnaque rationc delecta, instruct;!, et 
exculta.” An organized army only can supply the place of 
the Janizaries; but can the sultan create an organized army? 
can he adopt the tactics of Europe? an organized army can 
only exist in an organized state; where this is all anarchy and 
corruption, can the other be all discipline and good order? The 
tactics of modern Europe require much knowledge both theo¬ 
retical and practical; they require much arrangement, steady 
foresight and regular resources; but where will Mahmoud find 
all these? he has no science, no habit of extensive combina¬ 
tions, and a regular army cannot be maintained by rapine and 
confiscation. It is only on parade, we are convinced, that an 
army of Turks edn be made to resemble the army of a civilized 
nation; in the field it will have no commissariat, no supplies, no 
succours for the wounded, nor concerted means of retreat; every 
repulse will be a rout, and every defeat dispersion. The illustra¬ 
tion of this may be found in the fortuue of the Egyptian army; 
the massacre of .the Mamelukes, and the organization of a new 
military force by the Viceroy of Egypt, excited the emulation of 
the Turk; but Mehemct Ali had more ample funds as well as 
more plastic materials* for the work than the Grand Signior; and 
'the organization of his army would, nevertheless, disgrace a civi¬ 
lized nation,The camp of Ibrahim Pasha, ivithout hospitals or 
provisions, *is wasted by famine and disease, and the w retched 
soldiers, left to shift for themselves, suffer more from military exe¬ 
cution than from the sword of the enemy. 
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We are, therefore, justified imconcluding that it is morally im¬ 
possible to reform the Turks; the sultan cannot create an effec¬ 
tive army on European principles, without altering the whole 
system of society and the practice of his government; he cannot 
meddle with existing institutions without trenching on the sanctity 
of a religious legislation; and if he give offence to the prejudices 
of a bigoted people, how can he think of summoning the faithful 
to the standard of the Prophet ? or how will he be able to affirm, 
in the language of the imperial mandate, “ that the Sublime Porte 
being the court of Mahomet, must, of necessity, eftdure till the 
day of judgment V* Two-thirds of his subjects feel no interest in 
the integrity of his empire; the spirited and docile Greek has 
felt the contact of civilization, and the principle of alienation is 
actively at work. 

lhus the fierce and haughty empire of the Ottomans, which 
once daunted all Europe with its fame, is now fast approaching 
to its end; and th§ chief impulse is given to its downfal by a 
people whose very language inspires the hatred of barbarians; 
who rise from obscurity, degradation, and servitude, to revenge 
the affront so long offered to that civilization which they nurtured 
and sent forth; and who, though Icing deprived of their heritage, 
are indisputably lineal heirs to the fairest prerogatives of humanity. 
'1 he empire of the Turks, who, as Knolles energetically expresses it, 
u stuck not in their devilish policy to break aud infringe the - laws 
of nature and of nations,” has been gradually wasted by its inhe¬ 
rent vices, and its fall will illustrate to future politicians the insta¬ 
bility of ill and the weak vitality of despotic power. Havoc and 
devastation always attended the march of the Turks; and as 
th€y never acquired industrious habits, and dissipated quickly 
what they obtained by force, the wealth of their tributary subjects 
soon began to decline. Two centuries ago the condition of the 
Ottoman empire is eloquently described by old* Sandys: 

“ Those rich lands, at this present, remain waste anti overgrown with 
bushes, receptacles of wild beasts, of thieves and murderers; large ter¬ 
ritories dispeopled or thinly inhabited; goodly cities made desolate; 
sumptuous buildings become ruins; glorious temples cither subverted or 
prostituted to impiety; true religion discountenanced or oppressed; all 
nobility extinguished; no light of learning permitted nor virtue che¬ 
rished ; violence and rapine insulting over all, and leaving no security 
save to an abject mind and unlookt-on poverty/’ , 

Such was the state of Turkey in its most fortunate period; and 
since that was written ruin and depopulation have .made a rapid 
progress; licentiousness and cruelty have increased xvith the mi¬ 
sery of the people;. the disgraces of the empire have soured the 
national temper of the Turks; their predicted expulsion from 
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Europe has rendered thqijpmore gloomy thh revolt of the Greeks 
has awakened tlkir bigotry; robbers lay'waste Hie prounces and 
incendiaries the towns; nothing is to be sepii in their expiring 
empire but anarchy and riot, massacre and spoliation, smoakmg 
ruins and human torture: / 

'Wudefb ubfaue 

Lucidt; obique pavor, et plnrima mortis imago.” 

“ Un pared Etat/* says Montesquieu;" sera dans la Oreiilfeure 
situation lorsqu’il pouna se regarder comme seul Bans k monde*” 
The empire of the Turks, without finances or established military 
force, cannot oppose itself to the dictates of the European powers. 
The Ottomans must give way in the field; they have in truth but 
one chance of victory left, and that is in the temerity of enemies 
who would drive them to despair. Though the strength of their 
proud empire is broken, their spirits aie not degenerate, noHiave 
they lost their fiery courage and contempt Of death. Mahmoud 
is one who Will hold with a firm grasp the last fragment of his 
shattered dominion, and, if pressed to extremities, he will animate 
his nation by the example pf energy well applied. 

Since Tuikey, under its present system, cannot be restored 
from its political debility, we are glad that a decisive, though 
somewhat tardy interference has stopped the further progress of 
carnage and desolation $ and that a new power is to be elected in 
the east of Eui ope. When we consider too the strong party 

which the Russiau government has fostered in Gieece far more 
than thirty years, we cannot but admne the dexterity wbmh has 
restored that country to political independence, and dissociated it’ 
from the Imperial courts by conferring on it a constitutional 
fpim of government, * 

With respect to the right pf intervention, our limits forbid ottr 
Offering any remarks, nor COUld we indeed say any thing which 
has not been urged by M. de Pradt in the work which stands at 
the head of this article (Np. 3). M. de Pradt is to politics what 
Bentham is to jurisprudence, and is careful to seek his pnncipleg 
in th^ponstitution pf society and the general interests of mankind. 
His pivaeacy of the tituse of Greece add of humanity, in the 
volumq noW before ‘hfc is, on the whole, thfe best specimen we 
hadsMtai bf hie vehement eloquence and acute reasoning.* 

VMws thP EmpetOr Joseph bftfrposfcd a partition of Turke/to 
CkdwHnp 'of $ttafoift,*tli*t princess met all his plans withthe 
ptitm, * Whit abaft wo do wrn Constantinople V* This difti- 
tv still remain# add W' long as the two imperial courts view 

* WWty thtTSTb Ipg UWVtttH tin pr&k M, de Pndr fee# wrijfajthed asotlier 
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each other with jealousy apd mistrust;, they wiNleacb feel averse 
from a pioject which if\Mve# the possibility of placing that great 
city in the hands of i^nvhJ, * fit the partition of Tujkdy |>y the 
two imperial courts be attended by such difficulties, the sacrifice 
of that country to the ambitious views of enne of them is still less 
likely; nor could Austria and Prussia continue any longer neuti al, 
if Russia ventumd to overstep the stipulations of the treaty ol 
London. We are not therefore* alarmed at the apparently dan¬ 
gerous confidence reposed in Russia, since we feel convinced that 
the mteiests of the co-lunitary powers and the general principles 
of European Pwcy form a stronger security against the violations 
of the tmaty man any which the guarantee of the contracting par¬ 
ties could affiwd. , 

That gfeat capital, which to Catherine seemed* wprth all the 
provinces of Turkey, has had a singular fortune; it has Uaidly 
overseen at the bead of a prosperous empire, and even ib> oldest 
monuments exhibit proofs of declining taste. The short-lived 
spleiidoiu of the Ottoman empire cannot be cajled prosperity $ it 
consisted w holly of success in arms, unadorned and unsupported 
by tommeice or the aits of peace. Constantinople, nevertheless, 
has always continued populous owmg not more to the C^re taken 
by the Emperors and Sultans to supply it ah u ndantly with corn* 
than to the natural advantages of its situation. The spot on 
which tins city stands appeals to have been marked out by nature 
for the capital of the old world* Placed po the canal which con¬ 
nects the north of Europe with the shores of Africa, and where 
the caravans from the borders of China meet the cargoes of die 
West, it possesses every advantage of situation and ejupate which 
can stimulate industry, or quicken commercial uit£j£oum. We 
shall not, however, dunk of effecting by description what pie 
graphic art alone can achieve. Those WWh to be acquainted 
with Constantinople we refer to the work of M. Meihug which 
stands at the head of this article '{No. L); from ins drawings 
alone they can derive an adequate idee of me imperial city. A 
residence of many years in Constantinople and the favour ojf pome 
members of the royal family, enabled* Mailing to a 

task which no Rurqpean cpuld ^venture ttphty in ordiuqry^rn^um^ 
stances j and it must he gratifying to the,Jo^rs of fy£P>4 that 
the person to whpm them, opportunities offered, pgepfCMd the 
talent and the eptnrjp^se fo tUrq them to4ccouat^ ( 

JPtftQteique itwqpk wi#mt cxceppon,,^ m$$ 

splendid work We^fyu e^r ^ee«* n»d ubparaHeJed il$ the sj^eWd 
well as uchness of tip landaccp®** the value of increased 

by the interesting des^pttttos from the pen m M. LacTeteile, 
httd, by what we believe fb toft w fe, hcdh&te rnapipf the city^^he 
Bosnfroi us, and the Dardanelles. 
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Art. IX* —eif Ba/fc <ft#d Crt Sit&fe. * Par L. Simond, 
auteur db Voya^w ed Angleterre et fen Stifis&e. Paris. 1828 . 
2 vol$. fcvo. 


Hundreds of English travellers vifeiffely every year, and no 
inconsiderate portion of then* favour their coimtrymOn with their 
opinions of all they see and hear. And yet Jtalyis lees generally 
known, and less generally examined than almost any other coun¬ 
try. .Whether 1 it he that ny some secret sympathy, or somWeWeet 
recollections of home, an English traveller is 'indissolubly 'bound 
tb a post-rbad and post-horses, or whether the modesty and guile¬ 
lessness of Italian positions have irresistible charms for him, we 
know not, hilt a depart lire from the beaten high road is never 
dreamt of. It is true, no doubt, that Italian cities have peculiar 
attractions. Antiquities, and galleries of paintings, and sculptures 
claim thh travellers first regards, and may well excuse him whose 
time is limited from attending to any other objects. But consi¬ 
dering the number of English who are constant residents inltaly, 
and remembering that almost every other country bears testimony 
to English love of research and adventure, we cannot bat wonder 
that the rich field of inquiry which Italy presents has been s6 
long neglected. Lombardy, indeed, is intersected by roads in 
every direction; and accordingly Lombardy is treated with honour 
due. Southward of Florence, however, the scene is different. 
There are two roads from that city to Borne, which pass through 
the ancient Etruria* But what have modem ’travellers told ns of 


anything relating to any part of that country, rich as it*is in every 
kind of interest, except what is on the side of the high roads? 
Have they found or looked for one of the many cities which are 
lost oi*; mislaid in Etruria f One worthy gentleman, indeed, we 
remember seeing, who had ventured up the hill to Cortona; but 
as, inconsequence Of ail unlucky misprint in Mrs. Starke’s ex¬ 
cellent guide-book, he mistook Qortona for'Crotonn, he made 
|fia|bSiplaltits to us that he had wasted his time, for he could 
iid» find a vestige of Fjf$h*gOr*s 1 But few do so much as our 
worthy'friend. They ate contented to look ’even at Cortona, 
aiurrohje along the rbad at the foot of the mountain on which it 
The samer£markls hitherto applicable to the neigh- 


til the Engbsh the' diamcteiistic story .which is told of 
dtaeof them, Wt»^irifi*fdf s thb «bw to Home, and Went duck 
shotting nine out of fbfi'tejif, * yhat ^proach/ ‘however, will, we 
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trust, ere long, be done a|vey5; tfnd the scholar attcLantiquary will 
have, to offer tbeir gratefui acknowledgments, for an accurate and 
beautiful map of the Campagna, to.Sir William Gell, yvhoite un¬ 
wearied accuracy and research have enabled him to discover much 
k tliat has hitherto 4 been wholly overlooked, and whose ardent zeal 
m the cause of literature enables him to triumph over, the attacks 
of infirmity and suffering, which would break a less resolute, a less 
patient, and a less cheerful spirit. But our remark, as to . the 
apathy of English travellers for everything out of the high road, 
applies, with , tenfold force*, to the country smith of v Naples. 
Such chiniaeras dire are supposed to have taken possession of a 
country, which .offers such singular charms to the Scholar and 
the antiquary, that no man without threefold brass about his breast 
ventures on that region of banditti and murder. Mr. Keppel 
Oaven,-indeed* has presented us with a very pleasing and elegant 
volume, detailing his journey from Naples to the coast of the 
Adriatic, and then,round a part of it ,:—a volume which 'we have 
lately read with singular pleasure*, and which, by a comparison 
with a MS. tour of Bishop Berkeley* made above one hundred 
years ago, tends to show the calm and placid tenor of huipati life 
and human affairs in that country of fertility and beauty.. The 
ceaseless flow of time there seems to produce no effects on the 
habits or habitations of men; All goes 'on at the beginning of 
the nineteenth as it did at the beginning ,Of ,tjhe eighteenth cen¬ 
tury : and even the storms of. war and Of ambition, which have 
occasionally'broken on these peaceful scenes; nor .sooner pass 
away than {hey are foTgott^n. But {he centre of Magna Graecia 
is still virgin ground ^and he who shouldundertake really to ex¬ 
amine that country and Sicily* Would find aharvest Oft* reek an¬ 
tiquities, which wopld amply repay any toil or difficulty he might 
. undergo.' . ' ; • %/\ "■ \ * 

,iBnt instead of such researches, what have* wC? Shall we, as 
the poet says—-shall we dare to tell ? Such a budget bf common¬ 
place'absurdities, as if would be difficult to equal., The ladies 
have taken Italy under their especial proteefioo/aud, heaVenbtess 
their learning! httve beenprofuse in th^ir illustrations the 
classics. Wb«| cah «iny reasonable man desireto know iaore of 
Italian manuers 'thau those dejtectable anecdotes, which Tady 
Morgan has evidefftly dp fr<mi.&e ..Abigails ,of theltaliau 
families of Whos^iqiiff^CY'^ bdists^ And'if hewisheS to know* 

' a little of -the 'idtitiftje ib Rome, where Can be .desip' 

ip apply but Me Nineteenth 

who wa^cky dsoflA, ^ r td hear; iff'the^ 

pWg-room, theclmfcoF ajiiiiWin^ d^gOr, as he threw- 
SIf, vije wretch,^dn^^‘ilieleast, we can puomlse, 
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that he will findinf&rmafion in thfe lady’s, volumes which he would 
. seek for elsewhere in vain. Weverily believe; that if he looked 
into dvery post-house on the road, he would never be so lucky as 
to hlar the clank of an assassin's dagger again.. Then comes a 
whole cargo of “ Continertia£A(foentuf*s’ } and “Diaries of En~ 
nuytes” beyond the patience, we should have thought of mortal 
woman to write, but at all events of mortal,man to read* *- W$ do 
not mean that we are without books of a higher claSs i Forsyth, for 
example, is a traveller of no common acuteness, though we are 
alw .ys distressed by the morbid and caustic tone , in which he 
speaks of all men and allthings; and we are indebted to JMessrs. 
Matthews, Hobhouse, and Burton, for much information, very 
well put together* Still not One of'these gentlemen has quitted 
the. beaten track, or done much more than would be done by 
illustrating from the volumes of one's library the first journal of 
the first traveller who has galloped through Italy behind a .pair of 
mad postilions, or crept through it behind a sleepy Vetturino. 

But it is time that we should come, to M. Simond. We may 
fortunately spare ourselves the necessity of saying a word on his 
general character as awriter* for his former tours in this country 
and Switzerland have established his reputation as a shrewd and . 
sensible observer of men and things, and a writer of no ordinary 
spirit and vivacity. We shall only say, that he mightwell have 
spared the expression of his fears, that his present work would de¬ 
tract from the fame he had gained .by his former Ones. On the 
contrary, it appears to us,,that his‘spirit of observation is as keen 
and as active as'ever, and bis style as full "of point and spirit. 
In pne respect, indeed, he is like the English travellers whom we 
have mentioned ; lie keeps the high road, and gives himself up> 
in A very resigned and regular manner, to the guidance of a cou¬ 
rier on his journey, and a valet-de-place in the towns; but he puts 
only his piirse and his legs under these gentlemen’s directions, 
and, unlike many other travellers, saw with his own eyes, add 
used his own understanding. - ' 

We must premise that h*s tour is not a political one, though it 
contains, as we shall presently see, information most interesting, 
to the politician. The; only matter directly political is to be 
found in the preface,* in which he .states that the tour was made 
just before the .occurrence of die various revolutions in Italy, and 
therefore, have dome interest as exhibiting the: statb of 
«jfeiety which led them.- ;He professes nothing more, adding, 
with^some hupmnr, that, even bad n^been in Italy in the midst af' 
these movementsi he should most probably have been able to tell 
very little about these revolutions, as it is notthefashion in Italy 
to matab cd s p ir a cies the subject nf dra \vi n g-rOOu i coji ve rsa tiou. 
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filal lading to thesepolitical. mbvements, be “somewhat unneces¬ 
sarily discusses the : qife&tioif of, die constitutions promised to 
Germany; but in all he say^ as" to Italy, we cordially %gree. 
The revolutions there were sd perfectly Absurd, and many (ft the 
actors in them, though weH-intehtiohed men jso unfit for Whatthey 
undertook, that the old governments mightsafely have treated the 
whole matter as a farce, andcertainly disgraced themselves by 
terminating it like a tragedy. BeSides/as M. Simond justly ob- 
- serves, these revolutionists shed no blood, and the'example ’Well 
deserved" to be encouraged* But up to this hour, the Neapolitan 
government, udder the very king who accepted the. charter, is 
persecuting many most excellent and upright men, (who,' to our 
knowledge, refused taking office till he had done so, a»d Who set 
examples of fife most entire moderation,) and torturing them by 
exile, which, tb an Italian, isWbrse thttn death. M. Simdnd’s 
view of the cure of all the evils of Italy is one which we have 
long held. Nothing but the strong arm of power—foreign power 
at may be—‘uniting the Italian states under one governments and 
putting an end to their absurd jealousies of each other, and all the 
petty inconveniences and oppressions produced by petty tyran¬ 
nies, will ever make Italy what it should be. That government 
might at first be more 1 galling to the Italians than their present 
system, and they might Ultimately shake it.off; butit would leave 
them an united people, conscious of their own strength and ad¬ 
vantages, and forming an integral part of the 1 civilized World.' 

Before we proceed to accompany M. Simond in his tour, we 
think it as Well to br'ing into one point of vieW the facts which he 
states as to the various governments of Italy. HisaccQunt of them 
is'nearly as follows:—On the Austrian dominion-ovbr the north of 
Italy he is silent, and of Tuscany he only states that the restoration 
of the old laws; which the French had exchanged for the Code Na-' 
poleon, has caused much confusion and disorder, and that fresh 
abuses have arisen and cause* discontent, ^u die Papal govern¬ 
ment he speaks a little more at length. * The French usurpation, 
though at first so detested by the Romans that every person of good 
character refused tohdld offide, soon recommended itself try the 
reform of many abuses, and the strictadministration of justice. 
The Roman system of law was an heterogeneous compound of 
the.canon and Roman law. The decisions of the civil and eccle¬ 
siastical tribunals were fa i Constant Opposition, and each of the 
three legationshad, a differCntpbrial tfystem, Which was, in faCtfrfc 
collection of die edicts bl^d|TCrent governors. Tim prison dis¬ 
cipline was even worseihanm the north of Italy ; *hd the wretched 
capri|f« often spent half theirljjves there, forgotten by those.^ho 
ht^tfeprisoned diem. Bishops and grandees bad thfitr own 
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pi isons and officert. And in the mixture of feudal and ecclesi¬ 
astical rights, the judges always, decided in favour of the Kdci- 
comittis and the Causa Pia. In civil matters there were sevent)- 
two appeals or methods of evadiug a sentence delivered, and of 
making it so expensive as to exceed the value of the object of litiga¬ 
tion. A law-suit, indeed, lasted frequently for twenty or thirty years. 
A11 this was swept away at once by the French. Their code was 
certainly not tit for Italy, but still the trial was .public, and in Ita¬ 
lian, and the tribunals were on the same plan as in France. Even 
nor* the Giusiizia Francese is bitterly regretted by the Romaus. 
The Douancs, more regularly organized, became at once more 
productive and less vexatious. The feudal rights of the grandees 
were done away, and asylums abolished. The simple plan of 
lighting the streets put an end to many assassinations, and the 
strict and unrelenting punishment of the assassin terminated the 
practice. The whole system of police was altered; the heads ot 
it in the country were generally, under the Popes, brigands bought 
off, and the city sbirri were irregular and bad. Instead of this, a 
regular gendarmerie, composed of Italians, (principally Lom¬ 
bards,) was substituted. The national debt was paid oft by the sale 
of the pioperty of the monasteries. A great workhouse for the 
reception of beggars was set up at Rome, and Various easy manu¬ 
factures introduced. We are far from saying that all was well # 
doue, or eveu thinking that the Buonaparte system of creating 
laws, systems, bodies , memufattures, was effectual in practice or 
philosophical in theory. But, undoubtedly, the negative part of 
the system, the reform of abuses, was productive of both advan¬ 
tage and happiness to the Romans. Now, unhappily, many, 
though not all these abuses, are restored with the restoration of 
the Popes. And the present system may be judged of in some 
degree by the following particulars which M. Simond gives 
Rome has a population of 13Q£00, and 550 persons are arrested 
there every year. The Roman states have a population of about 
millions, and according* to this proportion, about 10,000 per¬ 
sons are annually arrested,* and about half are often fouud guilty. 
Of the rest many are imprisoned a very bug and indefinite time, 
and when enlarged, are often required to appear again. Of every 
100 arrested, fifty are condemned, forty-five provisionally enlarged, 
and five declared innocent* Thus, about 5,000 persons are turned 
1&D86 on the public*every year, deprived of the means of honest 
maintenance. ^ The trial is not jpublic; the witnesses are seldom 
seen by^ie prisoner, aud neyer in presence of the judge who tries 




t This is no doubt btafttatod. The attests iu the country would bear no propoiiitm 
to thusHn the tuwhs. 
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him* < Nor does'be know'when liis trial will take place. Torture, 
though re-established formally, has been abolished by the huma¬ 
nity of the late Paper and Coosalvi, The guillotine* the gallies, 
the bastonade, and imprisonment,., are the present inodes of 
punishment. Of 100 persons condemned to the latter, seventy 
gain a pardon or. commutation of their punishment. The governor 
of Rome is the president of the criminal courts, as the cardinal 
legate is’in the provinces.' Each decides, without haviugseen the 
prisoner, on the report of his secretary. If the prisoner demands an 
advocate, it is in the breast Of the judge, to grant or refusehis re¬ 
quest. But the most curious practice of the Roman courts is what 
is called judging economically, where economy has reference only 
to the judged time. This practice is pimply finding the prisoner 
guilty, at once, but inflicting the smallest possible punishment. 
Thus wretches are saved from hanging, but get a little bastonade 
that their judges, may dine. The secretaries, however, are generally 
men of business, aqd tolerably respectable. 

The laws are made, not by any legislative assembly, nor even by 
the Pope and his. council, but by those-who want them for them¬ 
selves and against others. The governor of Rome, the senator, 
&c. have each their prison, and there they, put whom they please. 
The fiscal laws are made by the minister of finance;''tee cri¬ 
minal ones by the governor of Rome, &c. &c. This system 
’would be terrible, did not its. weakness* correct it. At Rome, said 
a foreign minister, everybody commands and nobody obeys, and 
yet every thing goes on pretty wellr The minister of finance fixes 
at his. pleasure, the amount of taxes which are collected by a reli-. 
gious corporation, over which there is no sort of controtfi. And it 
is h fact that the Papal government is so cheated, that what was 
enough under the French to maintain a large army, is now only 
sufficient for the supply of the court. In the last fifty years the 
price of necessaries has risen one half, and waged only one 1 third; 
but the poor are not worse off, because they work harder. The 
wages of a carpenter or mason are from thirty-five to forty bajocchi 
a day, which is about twenty-pence; ami a labourer in the country 
gets from teu tp twenty, with his boards There are about 100 holy- 
days (besides Sundays and parocbial festivals for particular Saints) 
regularly kept,with shops closed ; and tbis* no doubt, is a serious 
evil to the poor. The land in the Campagna is about the same 
price as it was fifty yews ago; but this is -said to arise from .the 
depredations committed by the caterpilla^s aiid, grasshoppers, for 
the vineyards ou the'ueighbqur^g hiliV* which do nqt suffer in tlie 
same wayjygve doub led iti value. As to the amount ofthe cus- 

given a popuI&tloB table of wwe interest, - In 1800, the population 
of Rp4iiwpPS3,004j io4ei7 f J3f^se, madeup-of 89,544 men, «nd61*812 woaeor 
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toms, the value, oi*even the articles of imports and exports, not a 
soul in the government knows* The principal exports are said 
to be coarse^wool, hides, flax, allum and marble. The spiritual 
revenues of the Pope (arising from dispensations and institutions, 
for example, 3000 francs on nominations to bishoprics, 3000 
crowns on those to cardipalships, &c.) are managed, or. not ma¬ 
naged by an office called the Dataria; but Cardinal Consalvi tried 
in vain to'procure any accounts of it, even from the heads of the 
department. 

► Having thus taken a rapid sketch of the state of things at Rome, 
we proceed to Naples and Sicily. The French code ig>not abo¬ 
lished there, and' is applied in cases between individuals, if the 
judge pleases', except in cases of divorce, now Entirely prohibited, 
and of successions, the half only of the goods, moveable and im¬ 
moveable, being divided between all the children, without dis¬ 
tinction. But where the government is concerned, the will of the 
sovereign is law. The king has a council, but no prime-minister; 
and though the projects pf laws are occasionally submitted to a sort 
of Chancery, the members laugh at their own nullity. After that 
mockery of a court, there is absolutely nothing in the kingdom, ex¬ 
cept agents of government, who can be dismissed at will. The judges 
can be summarily dismissed for the first three years; after that, there 
is the. form of a process. An accused person is put into prison no¬ 
minally only till the next sittings of the court, but often for an in¬ 
definite number Of years; so that when brought to trial there is 
often no witness to be fouhd either for or against him, and the 
Whole evidence is the first deposition. If he has friends, he is 

* v 

* . r* -~ ~ - - — --- ■ - 1 . .—^ 

(and in another way, of95,66? above, and 36,241 below, the age of receiving the Sacra- 
, went.) There were in the hist mentioned year 31,705 families, (the parishes being 81,) 
1434 secular and 13?0 regular priests, and 1303nuns; 10S1 marriages, 3836 baptisms, 
6437 deaths, (3997 of -these were males.) M/Siinond’s returns, however, are, we think, 
incomplete, for we observe that in 1808 only $43 were admitted into the hospitals, and 
in 1818,2998. 1 Again, in 1803 there were 9869 deaths, and in 1804 only 1179. We 
mention this because be gives, as the result of bis tables for eighteen years, that the 
births are to the. population as i to 30*70; the deaths as 1 to 25*93. The results from 
the last three years, where the tables are mote full, are not, however, very different, 
They sre as follows: i ! " 

Baptisms to the population .' 1 to 31*81 ' * 

f . \ Deaths. . . ► \ ., * • l to 85*12 

If we are wrong in thinking the tables inaccurate, the fluctuation of health at Borne * 
- must be singular; for ;tim deaths for the Ust*four years' of the table are thus stated. “ 

. v ,-" In 1814 ; 2993 ... , j In 1816 . . 4141. . 

t' , . J81A . *, '. 4094 | sij - 1817 . . 

la 1808 th£y were £457; in 1806, only 3117, " We have looked at some other "tables, 
and we see 1767 to 1776 thd population increased, though tidt? progressively, 

from 139,76019463,310that the births progressively increased (expept in 1771, when 
they were a little lossthan .in 1770) from .4310.to 5212, and the.deaths progressively 
decreased (with the exteptiou of one year, !768) from 7528 tQ.3636. In 1821 the 
population was 146,000V the births, 4736; the deaths, 3413* - • 1 *. 
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often pardoned; if not, punished. The police is passable, and 
the present government, has retained the schools and other esta¬ 
blishments of education of the‘French system. In Sicily tilings 
are far worse; 

y 

“ The government,*' says M. Simond, “ seems to unite in itself every 
possible evil, theoretical and practical, and to be a perfect model of 
abusos. The system of laws is barbarous, and it is administered with 
shameless corruption. Heavy taxes are laid on unequally and collected 
arbitrarily. The land is inalienable and in few hands; the leases, at 
least of church-lands, are obligatory only on the tenant. The want of 
roads prevents the transport of produce, so that famine and overplus sub¬ 
sist together in different parts of the island. Com may not be exported 
without leave, and then the right is granted to one or two favourites, 
who, in fact, regulate the price, and get all the profit j so that cultivation 
is discouraged, and Sicily, which was the granary of Rome when its own 
population was quadruple, often grows barely enough for itself. The 
system of town-taxes is carried to such a height, that a loaf or a pound 
of meat can neither be taken out of 4 town, or into it, without special 
permission." 

Down to the time of the French invasion of Naples, there was 
a sort of parliament* in Sicily which enacted laws, but when, the 
King of Naples took refuge in tile island, he assumed the power 
of levying taxes without the parliament, seizing the common pro¬ 
perty of the cities, and even of disposing of the church property 
by way of lottery. Terrible contests arose, and five of me great 
nobles were arrested. .The English interfered, and after a time 
a constitution,in many points resembling ours was arranged; and 
the npbility renounced all their privileges which could interfere 
with the public good. The proceedings in the sessions of the 
Sicilian parliament were ludicrous, undoubtedly, and displayed 
sad ignoiance and corruption,-—but no fair trial was ever given 
■ them. As soon as Napoleon’s power ceased Co be formidable, 
Sicily was of no consequence to this country*: and, we must say, 
that it w as unfairly used. The national party were abandoned 
to the resentment of the Crown, . And no effort was made at 
the Congress of Vienna in their favour. The English did nothing 
for the prisons, the hospitals, or the adminisfratidn of justice. 
They laid down the law in every else* mixed themselves up with 
every thing, and assorted theiroWn superiority in every thing. 


After the Sicilian vespers these tl^ree threeseparatfj 

lax could be laid on without pitf cppjieiu ofulf. At fim they met.evjW 
/waids every four years. In the ineah tirtie, there Whs a standing’ cec 
inemb&sj whose'has!ness i^was.td watfch over the government. 


year, but after- 
taittee of twelve 
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They gave a constfrtutiOn, and left it to. die away as suddenly as it 
had sprung up. The Congress of Vienna again united Sicily to 
Naples; and the commission appointed to revise the constitution 
was never intended to do any thing. All went back to its worst 
state as far as the Cretan was concerned; and there was this addi¬ 
tional evil, that the feudal privileges of .the nobility, which might 
have in some „ degree checked despotism, had been resigned, and 
they were* never resumed. 

If we turn to Sardinia,'the picture is just the same. It is, in fact, 
an absolute monarchy. The king can dispose of mens’ property 
by taxes, and of their persons by an order of arrest. The judges 
can be dismissed at pleasure, and the lower ones are openly and 
notoriously venal; and though the upper ones are not so, the ' 
Crown can at its pleasure annul the sentence of the supreme 
courts. Any trifle serves to give room for an order of arrest— 
the term of imprisonment is quite indefinite—the trial is not 
public—the witnesses* not examined in presence of the accused. 
Every act of the process has fees belonging to it, so that he 
whp is pronounced innocent has still a heavy sum to pay on his 
enlargement. 

This’picture is not a pleasant one, and its colours are not ren¬ 
dered brighter by remembering the absurd jealousies and hatreds 
which each part .of Italy bears to ihe rest. Ask a Homan, and 
he will tell you thatthepeople of Perugia or of Naples are the 
most infamous of the human species; and the good people of 
Naples and Of Perugia return the compliment in kind.. There is 
nothing common in short to the people of the different parts of 
Italy, nay to the inhabitants of the two nearest towns, except their 
hatred of foreign dominion. That is an universal feeling, but it 
may be doubted whether there would not be equal hatred of a 
sovereign , born in one division of Italy, in all the others. Indeed 
we cannot believe that there is any prospect of .a voluntary 
union among the Italian states; and though there is, no doubt, 
public, spirit, we perfectly agree with M. Smiond, that it is quite 
a hole-and-corner public spirit, and will very rarely see the light. 
In ;awaiting the time when a wise Providence shall procure for 
this lovely region such, a government, as shall watch over the 
people, and ca|l forth the resources and energies of the country, 
the lover of hisilind may yet comfort hiinself with the reflection 
that all the misery yvlli^ would be'felt by an Englishman in the 
present Italian gbvernmenta is not felt by the ltanan. However 
advantageomkin their effects to the public good, maoyofthe rights 
of EngUshu^ are imt productive of atiy happiness, or any imme- 
<ljate good; Jp; 1 the man who exercises them. The vestry-room, 
the club, and the county-meeting, are too often productive at the 
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time of irritation and ill-will; *and man cad exist without re¬ 
peating every day, and in ; bvery place, .that this is a world that 
41 kings and priests are plotting ini. The lovely climate in which the 
Italian lives makes the very act of existence a happiness, and his mind 
is exercised and elevated by the noblest pftfductions of art and 
genius. The people who collect day after day to hear the 
poems of Tasso tinder a Neapolitan sky, or crowd the picture 
galleries of Florence and Rome, may be poor and oppressed, but 
cannot, we trust, be very unhappy. 

The line of M. Simond’s Tour is one well known to English 
travellers, and, perhaps, is well chosen for those who can spend 
only a limited time in the country. Entering Italy by the Sim¬ 
plon, he went from Milan to Venice ; thence by Bologna to Flo¬ 
rence, and from Florence by Terni (returning by Sienua) to Rome 
and Naples. He then crossed to Sicily, and went round the 
island. On his return he left Italy by Genoa, Turin, and. Mont- 
Cenis. We perceive nothing very onginal or striking in his ac¬ 
count of the Borromean islands, Milan, Verona, or Padua. But 
his sketch of Venice is most characteristic. The effect, indeed, 
produced by that most singular^ most lovely, and most melancholy 
city, on every mind alive to the indications of grandeur and Of 
decay, is most powerful. Venice is not approached, like other 
cities, with the* vulgar rattle of a carriage over a straight sharp 
Macadamised road. The Very bark which conducts you over the 
still waters that guard the* city of Silence, has something of 
a pecutiar character, a quiet gracefulness of. form and a Sombre 
hue. At length you arrive, and in the words of M. Simond, 
“ you glide rapidly from canal to canal, turning first a corner 
on your right, then another on yOur left, as if you were passing 
through a series' of narrow streets under water. From time 
to time another gondola glides by you, and always in silence— 
for the gondolier, since his country Was no more’, has forgotten 
the national songs for which he was celebrated.. ■ No noisy trade 
is heard around you; no carriage shakes the pavement, no living 
being is seen/’ At length you glide into the grand canal, a street 
of palaces, '*t built in the sea which , bathes their walls/' where 
architecture boasted all her aits, and where tl>e finger of time and 
decay is effacing diem all, Yob are conducted finally to an 
hotel which was- once a palace. ' Its spacious entrance, its splen¬ 
did marble staircase, itsloftysaloon andfresdoed well, keep up 
die impression whieh^the; firsf yimv bf the'c.ity has caused; nor is 
it easily or soon dissolved. The eye is charmed jjj^h grandeur 
which way soever it turns—the ear still soothed by the absence of 
* wd Sft/et. length the marks of 

"fi&and decay are too obviouSto escape even a stranger’s eye. 
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The canals may, or must, be silent; but what mean the utter 
silence and stillness at the doors of theseprincely palaces ? What 
mean their mouldering orqarnents.nnd their closed or broken 
windows? or, worse than all, what means, the imperial eagle over 
the entrance ? Jfhese things tell a tale which cannot be mistaken, 
and admiration gives way to pity,and regret. 

“There were once, M says M. Simond, n 900 noble families at Venice, 
some of whom could date their, origin from the Crusades. Now there 
,are fifteen in good circumstances and thirty in indigence.* The fortune 
of ♦he first is in land cultivated by- agents, who give the proprietors half 
the produce. The corn and the maize received in kind are shed on. the 
marble pavement of tbe noble owner’s palace, in his picture gallery, 
or among his statues. The lord sells bis produce himself, iuhabits a 
corner of his palace, add lives on macaroni/’ 

A single instance tells more, than a thousand descriptions. We 
knew a nobleman of Venice at whose door there used to lie six or 
eight gondolas of his own, with their crews.. His palace was one 
of the .most splendid on the grand/canal. His elder daughters 
matched with the first families in Venice, and received a splendid 
dowry from their father. In his old age, the only resource for him¬ 
self aud two unmarried daughters, is the hope of selling a collec¬ 
tion of antiquities given over to him, as the. only payment in the 
power of a noble son-iivlaW, whose sinking fortunes he endea¬ 
voured to support at the expense of his own. There were above 
200,000 souls in Venice in 1700, now there are barely, half the 
number. There were formerly 80Q0 gondoliers, now there are 
barely 2000. There were formerly 3000 private gondolas be¬ 
longing to the nobility, now the number is scarcely worth men¬ 
tion. Lord Byron mentions that in a single year seventy-two 
patrician mansions were demolished, and, that only a positive order 
on the part of the government prevents a yet wider ruin. As 
M. Simond says^— 

“ Venice has no manufactures, no industry, no great river to bring 
bar the commerce of the interior. She is no longer a capital, has no 
carnival, no inquisition j no doge 7 who marries tbe sea. The navigable 
passages by which the laden boats pass across the Lagoons are daily 
filling up, .The-ipoud of the Brenta and other rivers increases the 
shallows. Ajnd the time, approaches*when Venice will be only a great 
ruin in the. midst pf pestilent, marshes.’ 1 * • , f ., 

It is easy to artswer^ that the government wa^despotifi and 
cruel, and, that, there is nothing to regret in its it so. 

But let it J^jremembered that the people words happy under it, 

■ -j- r -f* ] | ‘ - ' | _V j|1_Li_1_. ' 1 ' ' ' y - - p — , | - 

' ' ' . 

# * It rs already, rays Mvfiimoad, become so unhealthy, that in thcaUtumti there are 
twelve deaths a' day ia* population of l0Q,000j» 
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and that every pains was taken to render them so;' and the nobles 
were too secure of theurpwn rank to have any objections to treat 
them with familiarity. 'Thb cruelties of the aristocrats were coi - 
lined to themselves* The,.people had few taxes to pay. The 
revenue of the; state was^ only about twelve, unions of francs, 

, while, with a reduced territorythe present taxes amount to fifty 
millions.* soldier was, never seen except on Ascension-day, 
wheA a few invalids were paraded for'die amusement of the people. 
So much we would say on behalf of the ancient government 
against those who rejoice at its fall. And, oh the other hand, 
when we remember that the fall of that government involves the 
. fate of such a city; we certainly 'cannot join in the cry. Stand on 
the top of St. Mark's Tower on a sunny day, see on one side the 
bright blue sea glittering in the son, washing the foot of thq 
.ducal palace with its gorgeous architecture, and covered with 
elegant gondolas, and on the other the barbaric magnificence of 
St. Mark's Church, and the splendid expanse of .its ’ square; or 
still more, in the bright moon-light which seems to restore all the 
mouldering grandeur of the princely palaces, slide over the noise¬ 
less waters in a silence only broken by the plash of the gondolier’s 
oar, and you will feel indeed $hat when Venice is gone we shall 
never loojk on its. tike again, and you will join in the expression of 
regret which is painted on die countenance of every Venetian, and 
trembles on his tongue, j Fuimus — and Venezia h andata is the 
language of every ope, and the low whisper and the careful survey 
of the neighbourhood of the speaker before making any remark 
on the present state of things, are sure proofs that not. only are 
the happy times passed away, but that the Venetians “ are fallen 
on evil men and evil days." The Austrian yoke indeed, which we 
believe to be an easy one over the. natural subjects of the house 
of Hapsburg, is a'joke of iron over her conquered subjects. 
Scarcely a week passes without the.issue of some harsh and an¬ 
noying order and "vexatious commercial regulation* And what 
is the life of the Venetian of the present day 'f What, under such 
circumstances, can it be ? M. Simond baa given us the answer, 
and we will vouch for its correctness. '' 

" The life of tbo$e who do not work for their bread is, according to 
their own account, as followsthey get Up at eleven or twelve o’clock, 
pay some visits or walk about till three, *they then dine, sleep for An 
hour in the honveather, dress audgo to thecaftfor casino till nine, then „ 
to toe opera, which Js pnotoer casiao# then to the cnfij; where toqy stay •' 


1 I ' ' jt v 'I > V ' ' * ** « V V 

\ • Tbe old town-,tax$s have been appropriate ly the government; *nd, m cotise* 
a double tax It paid op all UrtidesW q<w»wyption brought.Into the town. 
IsrenThe fish Caught pa|y a duty ere told., ‘ •/ ; ; ^ ? ‘ 
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till day-break during, tbe summer , No one reads. The nobles live in a 
corner of their palace, dine at a restaurateurs, at two francs a head, or 
even at sixteen French sous. There is a library little frequented, and 
many reading-rooms full of bad novels. Music is the only talent culti¬ 
vated (and even that Very littlej by ‘the women; it is the only intellectual 
pleasure of whieHibey seeifr susceptible. There is not enough bf men* 
tal vigour for* any political* feelings of party; there is no energy at 
the best for any thing but sensuality and gambling. And thus the new 
masters of Venice have little to fear."—vol. i. p. 67* 69. 

The description of the Venetian cafes. is amusing and correct— 

M The cafes (of which there are 375 round the square of St* Mark) 
were full of beau-monde of both s^ies, very quietly seated round their 
little tables, and taking ices, for though the Italians, and especially the 
Venetians, are reckoned very lively, this, vivacity, unlike the French, does 
not show itself outside. These cafes, full as they were a^eady, would 
be much more so, we were told, after the opera, every one making a - 
point of going there to finish the ‘ far niente before going to bed, which 
in summer no one' does before daybreak. The different classes are not 
mixed; there are c&ffcs for the nobility, for the Jews, for the Turks, for 
the merchants, for the musicians, for the ritirate, or ladies on the retired 
list, who have quitted the world; and for the fringantes, who enjoy it 
still. Most persons have private apartments • called Casini. And it is 
said, that nearly 40,000 persons pass their evenings thus in the square 
of St. Mark’s alone, and an equal number in other cafes in different parts 
of. the, town.”—p.46. * 

There is an observation made by* M. Simond, as, in his way 
from Venice to Florence, he passed through Padua, which we 
Cannot refrain from repeating, as' it does him the highest credit. 

. rr Amid the great number bf devout persons, whom one sees evjery 
hour on their knees, in obscure comers of the Italian churches, we see 
dt least as many men as women,, which is not customary elsewhere.”-^- 
• (M. Simond repeats this remark, Which we can confirm, from actual ob¬ 
servation.)—^ These religious feelings are undoubtedly unworthy of the 
object to which they arc directed j they may want purity and elevation? 
and the conduct of those wbo are animated by them may often not be in 
accord with their profession of faith j yet I should believe that profession . 
sincere. I cannot imagine wbat these wretched people in rags, whom one 
sees prostrate in tbe shade, unknown to all, except God and their own 
consciences, cm do there exdbpt pray—^pray to the Madonna, it is true, 
or the crucifix against tbe wall, for their ideas can rise little beyond fins j 
but they are, jT*verthe|es$, lu, relation and harmony'with that inward 
.feeling of sonwsfehing bbyond this world, which seems tb be born with 
- us, which atleast'we remember from our earliest infancy, ip some 
strange, perhaps and singular form. , Everlastingly Obscured and de- 
1 graded, but ffever destroyed, this mysterious seutiment reappears under 
cVtby fdrni, amobg people of,every country, of eyqfy kge. It accom¬ 
panies us to our lastbour, and seems to triumph over death.*’-—Vol. i. p. 75. 
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What may be M. Simond’s creed it is not our business to in¬ 
quire; but we honour him for, recognising and reverencing the 
feeling which leads man to God. under whatever form it may be. 
We are no friends to the Roman. Catholic religion, and heartily 
wish to see a purer faith triumph over it through; the world. But 
he would be a blind and bigoted Protestant who would deny or 
undervalue the devotion which he sees in the temples of another 
■ faitlf; and he would be anything but a man who could despise or 
ridicule it. There is a volume of Travels, by a " barrister-at-law,”* 
lately published, which, from one end to the other, is filled with 
these vulgar snefers. A priest—a church—a penitent—an humble 
worshipper are :alike the objects of his contempt and ridicule. 
This miserable man is unable to raise his own grovelling thoughts 
beyond himself and his own littleness, and he would drag down 
all mankind to the same level. Let him be content to know nothing 
and believe nothing himself, but do not let him fancy that the 
world is like himself. It is a lowyaud evil world to be sure; but 
there are those within it who caU reel, and think, and believe, and 
know, what this unhappy person never dreamt of. 

The road from Padua to Bologna lies along a wretched fiat 
sandy road, through a * rich and fertile, but unhealthy country. 
The towns (Rovigo fqr example, and Ferrara) are unwholesome 
and going to decay. The population is great, but, as M. Simond 
jays, their condition must be wretched, for their time is of no 
value. They collect in numbers to see what they have seen a 
thousand times before, a traveller passing the river on the bridge 
of boats, ox any similar novelty. The cultivation is good—the 
vines run along die road sides; and on getting near to Bologna 
there are rice plantations. But M. Simond s accounts of die 
manners of the inhabitants, of die Bolognese, territory are so cu- ‘ 
rious and novel that we must extract them.. We mean, of course, 
the manners of the peasantry $ for in Bolbgna itself the life of 
the higher classes is very Uke that of the same order at Venice, 
except, that being a little richer, they can allow themselves a few 
extra luxuries. • . . 


’ * ‘ 1 1 1 ' ' , 1 • 1 

% This book >* a ^easing jspeciweu of ibe.trashSriiicb an indulgent'public swallows. 
The writer asks, what'have, til* Germans evtfftr done for mankind except writing such 
mad stuff as Faust|||And then to. showbis capability ofjudging, he gravely explains 
Zwausiger by SwansHSgg! He Viaitetf tbechurch of. ftfarff sopra Minerva at Rome; 
and as be tells us, in hi# usoalstyle of contempt, went through die statues and rounds 
it contains with the guide,^hut cannot remember any of them! ' Yet in that Church i 
h thehelebiated statue of Christ byMlchael Angelo,,. We rea Uy h ppe that tome of 
our critical brethren,,who deal with, articles of home manufacture,'"Wmtaake this gentle- 
martin hand.v If' they wish to tty thubr hand hi reprovlhg gross ignorance, fpiittcd 
views, vulgar flippancy, and prwttumlktt, we could not direct thdr attention to a bel- 

r *■ > i 
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“ The peasants tfty.no t proprietors, andbavehot even a lerise of their 
farms, but hold tbem/rom father to son by a tacit understanding most 
faithfully observed. Thesameroof often- contains thirty dr forty persons, 
different branches pf the same family, with one common interest, and 
governed .by a chief, who is * chosen by themselves, and is the sqle per¬ 
son responsible to the landlord., /l£e f directs ell without doors, and bis 
wife all within ; ppeor twootfcer women take care of all the children, 
that the fathers and tpothers may go to work. * Wc have lost a child, 
during the night* salt! one of them^yrho Was not herself a mptlkr. There 
reigns, in general, the most perfect harmony in this patriarchal family. 
"VVhf*i the chief b^cbmes top old, or otherwise incapable, another is chosen 
who succeeds alike to the engagements and power of bis predecessor. 
Sometimes the farmer'pays ft fixed rent. But offeuef he gives half the 
produce to the landlord, and pays half the taxes. The landlord seldom 
takes the trouble to inspect the diyiripdsf h chooses only between the 
heaps laid put by tbeteuaUt; dud the gmlWlk^aiyied borne. , The same 
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plan is observed ; witjbi the 
and put up into packets 
barrels, and an equal nu 
an operation generall/Ct 
tc Such a system/], af 
more intimate tie* between 
There are few villages— 
therefore, be little interc 
of infectious diseases, These family Associations live much at their ease, 
but have little money; they consume much of their owe produce, and 
buy and sell very little. There is a great; deal of poultry for home-cOn- 
sumption. The women spin and plait, and can even. dye. As there is 
neither stone nor gravel, fheygenerally go barefooted; and, in their 
Sunday dress, they are often seen, as in Scotland, carrying their shoes in 
one hand, and their fans (of which they know how to make good use/ 
in the other. The country diversions go little beyond the game of 
boWls—they have no dances and no merry-meetings; but in lieu, they 
have fine processions, with music, discharge of cannon, and sometimes 
with home-races. Though wine is Very plentiful, a drunken man is a 
rarity; .there are few bloody quarrels—few thefts, at least domestic ones. 
The roads are far safer here than |n the Milanese/ notwithstanding the. 
Austrian police; for there the farms are l&irge; and the work is done by 
poor labourers who Ityve no tie ; while here the tenants work for them- 
selves/are at ease, and have no temptation. Tfie education of the people 
is entrusted to the priests, who give themselves little trouble, for very few 
peasants can either rcador ' Each large femilvgjjfl£raUy cdni% 
»>0 

him mfe broken, qndheis c^led'.ray brother? 



we 
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The system of farming pursued will have souse interest for our 
fShglish agriculturists. 

u Between the rows of trees, we see com bent down by. the weight 
of its ears j maizeequally strong, or hemp finer and morebrilliantthan any 
other country can produce. The country is very much under the plough j 
and there are no natural meadows, and artificial ones can hardly enter 
into the system of alternate crops. The number of fine cattle is sur¬ 
prising, as the farms, from their proximity, must be small, and their 
court-yard is the only space . which promises a supply of fodder. The 
thing is thus managed’:-—as soon as the wheat (sown alternately with 
hemp) appears above the ground, it is mown one, two, or three times, 
to check it; and what is mown is given, mixed with last-year's straw, to 
the cattle. If provender run short, the farmer has very often recourse to 
the riud of the pruned branches of the vine, which, when chopped up, is 
nutritive. He then begins to weed out the oats and bad herbs among 
the wheat, and gives them to The cattle. There is also a little trefoil 
sown in the preceding aututnfr> ni ffd^Ht e trees, between the rows of hemp. 
Then come the Ufta^ze crop,• tmitj -Sown among the beans— 
then the vetches, : fenug^ek,;'''fl^|H»Ug,f.^n’ai?e. In July, the farmer 
begins to strip the tre^ : ^f>^i^i^^|r^!*ifirs.t the oaks (whose leaf is 
the worst), then the -^eis»s j this affords a rich 

supply. After harvest, he putk: thecaitle into the portion of his land, 
which he has not yet broken t$j»& he takes care to have maize or millet 
to give green to his working, cattle, mixed with vine leaves. The winc- 
lees, straw, and chaff, and a little hay, made either in the yard, or at 
the edges of the fields, or sometimes bought, are the only winter food. 
If there is a scarcity, or the- beasts are to be fatted for sale, there is a 
little grain given them, that is, mashes of wheat, beans, or barley. Very 
little .oats is grown."—p. 102-104. 

M. Simond afterwards tells Us, that in Tuscany* the same 
system of paying rents by half the produce is adopted. We 
understood that the farmer there finds half the seed and imple¬ 
ments. The landlord stocks the farm—a valuation is given 
to the farmer; and, on leaving the farm, he is to make all good. 
In the kingdom of Naples, we were informed that this system 
was not so general,—though practised;—that the landlord often 
keeps* his land in hand, sows it,.and sells the crops when growing. 
M. Simond, howevfer, does not give exactly the same account. 
•He says— 1 ( ? ’ 1 ' 

* As to wagijHHf know nortf there are any fixed; One labourer, who was digging 
atone in TmKNgpflPfct far from Ar^szo* told tut. he wqt* earning 14 crasie, which, is from 
9d. to lOd. Another said (nearer Arcizo), 25 bajoccht, that is, about « shilling. 
Near Pisa we know that a 'matt cad havt^ bread enough do live, for 3d, a day. M. 
Simond says, tliat atNopies a man may Hare raHcarotti enough to keephim for three 
crasie (that is, rather more than, 14*) and for the samtsura a goZR^Wtura of fish and ve¬ 
getables. For ene.sixih of-'ja grain, a glass of iced water, ami capital lemonade Jor two 
v grains more—in all, about 3fd. But it Is clear that food enough for health can be got 
tfbr about 14. a day. , > ■ <* 
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" Tlmt the soil rofiiid Vesuvius iS divided into smell lots of three or 
four arpentS, and that the tenant pays two-thirds of the product to the 
owner, and has then enough for his family. There are about 5000 in¬ 
habitants to the square league—that is, one person to every arpent and a 
third. The ground is’ very fertile, and cultivated only by the spade. It 
gives three crops a-year without any fallows. There are no cattle kept, 
and the manure is, therefore, only what is picked up on the streets or 
roads, and brought on asSes. The leases are very long, and the relations 
between the owner and tenant easy.”—voL ii. p. 135. 

In leaving M. Simond’s account of the Bolognese, we regret 
we nave no room to extract his'curious and interesting account of 
the patriarchal virtue* and manners of the little' town of Alagna, 
in the district of Varallo. 

At Florence he speaks of the usual and well-known galleries 
and pictures; and, if we are inclined to dispute any of M. Si- 
mond’s talents, it would be his judgement of pictures. He sets 
out by saying, that he does notji^tend to be a judge, but merely 
states .his own feelings and semiments. This is all very well— 
we are much obliged to him for not pretending to be a judge— 
but not at all obliged to him for speaking in the tone of a very 
mistaken one almost perpetually. The Venus, he thinks, strange 
to say, indelicate, and is persuaded by some connoisseur to doubt 
the authenticity of the Fornarina, the Madonna, and the portrait of 
Julius II. in the tribune; the two first only because it is not easy 
to suppose that Raffaelle could have painted. all the pictures 
ascribed to him,—the other, because there are two or three replicas 
of this admirable picture. 

M. Simond’s remarks on Florence are not interesting ; and we 
are rather angry with him for not feeling more admiration for the 
splendid ecclesiastical architecture of Pisa, and especially the 
Campo Santo, whose light and graceful cloister exceeds in ele¬ 
gance and beauty every other building of the kind. The only 
novelty is his account of the university. There are thirty-five 
professors,, five of whom live at Florence'. Their salary is from 
500 to 700 dollars (i. e. from of 110 to «£l50) per annum* The 
students amount to about 500. These are all destined for various* 
professions, for the young nobles are never sent to the university^ 
but receive their education under the paternal roof; an educa¬ 
tion, as M. Simond, with His usual shrewdness, observes, really 
domestic, for it is achieyed among die servants of the family. 

Of the manners pf Tuscany M. Simond does not .speak very 
favourably. Hgbas elsewhere made some strong remarks on the 
system of c(n0mri serventi; what he says on the strbjeet at Pisa 
deserves to be dopied. ’ ; ^ ' 

"►Most of the ladles whom one meets in society are accompanied by 
their cavakerc servente. Some are said to have three, il hello, U brut to, il 
<* 'v v 2 
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buono ; the first is thelover,tbe second does all^be commissions, the 
t^tiird finds the money. Generally, however, one person unites-in himself 
these different offices. The* c/hly conversation on our arrival at Pisa was 
' about an unfortunate lady who had lost her cavaliere. Pity and indig¬ 
nation filled every heart. Though, the lady was not young, nay, had a 
daughter of eighteen, she bad still the remains of beauty, but her cava¬ 
liere, after wearing her chain more than three lustres, judged it right to 
take «a wife. Not having courage to announce the fatal news himself, 
he desired a friend to undertake the office^ On hearing the first words, 
the unfortunate lady rushed in -desperation to find the dear perfidious 
lover; but he was .on his guard, (for it was a matter of life and death 
with him,) aud escaped by a back-door j he was not heard of for some 
months, and, when he re-appeared, it was with a wife. In the interval 
the lady had heard reason, and, be it from resignation or pride, gave up 
all thoughts of vengeance. The whole town paid her visits of condo¬ 
lence expressly on occasion of what had happened, and her husband, who 
talks much of the affair, and enters warmly into his consort’s mis¬ 
fortune, complains only of not knowing it in time, as be flatters himself 
that he should have 'succeeded better than any one in preparing the sus¬ 
ceptible .heart of his wife fof the fatal blow/’ 

M. Simond very naturally asked how two persons, with minds 
so little cultivated as those of too many of the upper Italians, 
could go through the eternal t&te-d-tete of the cavaliere and his 
lady. The Answer,was amusing enough : ** Aimer et Miller, puis 
Miller et aimer, et enfin Miller et toujours Miller.” He adds, 
that the custom of cavalierism is adopted by foreigners who settle 
in Italy, (a remark a little too sweeping, if M. Simond pleases,) 
and finishes with observing, that Italians defend the practice by 
saying that the cavaliere is, in fact, only the arnica della earn , and 
that the‘publicity of the connection is the best proof of its inno¬ 
cence/'” The fact is, we doubtnot, often as the Italians state, but 
the argument is a miserable one. For unblushing profligacy is 
not quite an unheard-of monster, nor a general corruption of 
manners-a. phenomenon of Italy, or of the last few centuries 
alone. This matter will not, in fact, bear any argument. If 
marriage is ,a blessed and holy ordinance, if the .best happiness 
which the world affords is to be found in the centre of an United 
family, and if the best and holiest affections and dispositions are 
promoted by it, thesystemof cavalieri servenli, even supposing 
it begun in innocence,is a detestable One, because it must neces¬ 
sarily counteract every good which marriage produces.* 


* M. Simond, in sp^klog'^nvrWanli dfltdn^ reV^rts to this^ubject, aud jay*, that 
undoubtedly the custom of nttyalierism stilf exi^f at Rome,—thafffoe^tamans admit it, 
and explain it by saying, thy^os. till* are educated in convents; or if at borne, by ser- 
yants, and then married for, Isisi!/jyagprp,'without.any knowledge or, love of their 
husbands, they ar* soon eiflraticpd from tliera. The. husband lirfriselfbften.choose# the 
ffm irawho w in future to be his wife’s companion In her shopping * and visits. If bis 
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Of the manners*of the lower \mtejrs , round Pisa >L Simond 
speaks favourably. '■There,is no systebt ofgeneral education, but 
in all the numerous niaisons*^e*obarit€ the children are taught to 
read and write, and then put out as apprentices. In the country, 
the cur6s teach any children whose parents can pay them with an 
occasional present of poultry atid eggs. The people are quick, 
lively, and poetical. They know and fecite with- enthusiasm the 
favourite passages Of Ariosto and Tasso, but Mctastasio is their 
great favourite; and, under the excitement of wine, many of them 
became themselves poets. One begins, and another carries on 
the thread when the first is weary, and thus the improvisation is 
kept up for hours.* 

We must pass over M. Simond’s journey to Rome. Ilis de¬ 
scription of that city is extremely good and (except along descrip¬ 
tive dissertation, by a-learned antiquarian friend of Jjiis,) lively, 
nor have we observed many of those errors in it which are found 
in the works of persons of perhaps more profound acquirements^ 

' . . . , i i ■ ■ i *1--» — mm ■■ 

choice does not suit her, she makes another, and continues wholly faithful to it, or at 
least for a series of years, while passing intrigues are almost out of the question. The 
cavjilicre’s business is to attend in the morning, and make a round of visits and shopping 
with the lady. For her purchases he often pays, and then leaves her to dinci. After 
dinner he returns to conduct her id the Corso, a few more visits and a soiree, and then*, 
after conducting the lady home, and, it is said, assisting her to take off her full-dress, 
retires to his solitary lodging. That such degrading and wearisome servitude can be 
ever undergone without guilty views, may perhaps be disbelieved. -But they who 
remember the wretched education of ,the uppet classes, the consequent utter blank of 
mind and feeling among many.of them, the indolence winch in such a climate ensues, 
and the love of the dolce far niente, will-not - find the matter so Utterly unintelligible. 
However, that many of these connections are guilty there is no doubt, and what is the 
result ? an utter neglect of the children, especially of the girls, who are sent off without 
care or mercy to a convent, while the, boys* are consigned to a pedaulc, ot little abb6, 
who teaches them a little Latin, and lives with them, in the society of some fifty ot sixty 
servants. A lady of great observation! well known at Rome, and of unblemished 
reputation, told M. Simond that, in her opinion, the wives of the lower classes were 
corrupt, and those of the shopkeejmrs, artisans, and generally of the artists correct, 
while, among the professional men, the leisure which their fortunes gave to their wives 
was ill spent, and that, among the nobility, about one-fifth of the ladies had avowed 
lovers. She inferred that, ns there was little shame on' these matters, the others were 
strictly correct'. The Italians, it rpust be added, defend their state of morals as not at 
all Worse than that of other uatious, and they refer to thejpractices of many foreign ladies 
who vish Italy, for, which, indeed, no.defence cun be offered. 

* -The quickness of these people is well' known; and some of their bon-mots are 
worth repeating. When oil was very dear one year in Buonaparte’s days of king-and- 
conttUution-inakiue and unmaking, u peasant was asked what was the reason. The 
answer was " Peiche hnnno Unto tanti re, ed hanno fritto tante repubblichc.’ —vol. i. • 
p. 154. { '~ ' •* • , • * 

t Mr. Burton,.of Chrjpt-Cfturch, a genllemau, we believe, of mUch classical acquire¬ 
ment, who has written is very pleasing volume ou the antiquities of Rome, on inquiring 
as tp the truth ©bihe removal-of the bronze roof of thePantheoq, by UrbahVIlI., 
says, very gravely, tlrut it is. asserted that an inscription stating the metis erected at 
the Peritbeon, -but that he does not believe this. If, on going under the portico, he had 
cast his eyes to the left about: three or four feet from the great door. tfm rety inscription 
would have stared him in the ibce, r ‘ - 
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but who have not used their eyes so well as. M. Simond. His 
description of the Coliseurh is, indeed, by far the best .we have 
seen—at once the most lively and the most accurate. They who 
like the wonderful will not be pleased with him for reducing the 
number which that vast historic ruin could contain from 80,000 
to about 40,000. JVJ. Simond is a little unjust in accusing anti¬ 
quaries, in particular, of exaggeration on^such points. Mankind 
love*the immense, and the indefinite, and wherever correction is 
not easy, like to deceive and be deceived. Witness the eUormous 
exaggerations as to the number of books in all the great libraries 
of the continent, as well as of this country. ,Qf the 300,000 or 
400,000 which are quietly said to be found at Munich, Gottin¬ 
gen, or Vienna, we believe, that about one-half may be safely 
retrenched. But to return to the Coliseum, the ladies will be 
much indebted toM. Simond for strongly recommending a moon¬ 
light visit, and for their sakes we williugly extract a little senti¬ 
mental morqeau* 

“ The gentle and fluctuating light spread over the vast and cavernous 
masses heaped around the arena, showed none of the melancholy details 
of decay, nor anything which could rccal the rule or the compass. A 
sort of ideal grandeur, without colour and almost without form, was all 
that presented itself, and instead of an artificial work of walls and vaults, 
we might have imagined ourselves in the midst of the crater of an extiuct 
volcano, whose craggy cone elevated itself around us. ‘ The moon’ 
says the authoress of Corinua, * is the star of ruins."’—vol.'i. p. 218. 

We would only add, that we recommend all the fair friends of 
romance and ruins to put on their thickest shoes and take a little 
warm wine and water as soon as they get home. When M. 
Simond dresses up his picture of the moonlight visit by saying, 
that the effect is increased by the sentinels stationed among the 
ruins, the glitter of the arms, the cht vivas , and the clank of their 
boots on the ancient Roman pavement, we cannot help reminding 
him of the well-known line, 

t( The Spanish fleet thou canst toot see.” 

Nor could he well hear any clank on the, Roman pavement, inas¬ 
much as there are sundry feet of modern mould covering the said 
ancient pavement 

M. Simond is iiot quite enthusiastic enough about the interior 
of St. Peter’s td satisfy Us.. He wants to have three-fourths of 
the windows closed; the rest painted with a warm transparent 
colouring, and all the coloured marbles scraped off the walls, in 
order to produce die dim religious light which, as he truly says, 
constitutes the charmof the Gothic'churches of England* But 
ejocb a combination of opposites would' never answer. These tyo 
cl||^* df buildings proi luce their effects by perfectly different 
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means. They both impress the mind with, the sensation of 
grandeur, but the one does it by ihdefiniteness and obscurity, 
which seduce the imagination; the other by a burst of enormous 
dimension which disdains any .artificial means, and compels as¬ 
sent and admiration. 

In the arrangements of a Gothic cathedral, the inter-penetration 
of a large variety .of parts, each graceful and beautiful of itself, 
gives the impression of indefinite extent, and that impression is 
heightened as the eye is gradually led aloug the long-drawn aisle 
int * a depth of shade which may conceal as much extent and 
beauty as has been already revealed. It is essential to this style 
that the eye should not be stopped by separate ornaments, nor by 
the richness of particular parts, but allowed to go on in tranquillity, 
till it is cheated into a belief that its progress may be endless. 
It is needless to point out how favourable the dim religious light 
is to this class of impressions; op the contrary, in the Homan or 
Italian style, the whole is revealbd at once, and whatever effect 
is produced must be the result of an undisputed magnitude 
of dimension and richness of decoration! Strip this class* of. 
buildings of its ornament, and you reduce it to little better than a 
vast and dark barn.' The interior of St. Paul’s, with its cold and 
cheerless white sides, is a sufficient and crying testimony against 
the system of stripping the walls of ornaments. Of course, those 
ornaments may be faulty, or overdone, or vulgar, but give St. 
Paul’s the warmth of colouring which the richer tone of varied 
marbles would supply, and it would indeed be a splendid temple. 
Its exterior is already, in our eyes, very far superior to any budd¬ 
ing in the same style which we know, either from actual survey or 
engravings. In St. Peter’s, the only fault we have to find is with 
the statues on the walls, which break the lines, especially of the 
cornice, (we are not very sure of our architectural terms,) and 
prevent the. eye from grasping the immensity of the length at 
once. . * 

M. Simond mentions that there are 300 churches and 300 pa- 
. lace?, at Home, of which last 65 are said to be worth seeing. A 
palace at Home is defined to be a house which has an arched 
gateway into which a carriage can drive. M. Simoud’s account 
of them is worth extracting. v 

■ < * * 

Tbeftttie ; seldom isolated, but generally contiguous, to other houses,' 
and in’the same line with them, distinguished only by a grand fapade 
and 'a great nurabSr of windows strongly barred, with iron, The charac¬ 
ter of’their, architecture is rather solidity than elegance} there are few 
rectangula/ortEs^ and an ungraceful obliquity often gpods the finest 
apartments. Thecouri-yard is generally in the palace, and I know only 
one palace in a court-yard and isolated. Yottget odt of your carriage 
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under cover, but then, the entrance.door being always open, it becomes 
the receptacle of the most disgusting filth. I remember having read on 
the staircase of a palace, (I think theDoria,) a written prohibition against 
cfoing what no one would have dreamt of doing on the staircase of a 
palace in any other country. Che volete ? Non £ questo un palazzof was 
the ingenuous exclamation of a Roman surprised ‘ flagrante delicto,' and 
reprimanded by the foreign tenantojf one of these palaces.'*—vol. i. p. 236. 

There are palaces at Rome with pictures and statues worth 
three or four millions of fFancs, but with scarce a window whose 
panes are all whole, nor a staircase without filth on it. 

“ The explanation,*’ says M. Simond, u is as strange as the fact. The 
noble and bis family live in a corner of the palace, and-do not inhabit the 
gicat apartments. His pleasure is in. having a magnificent palace which 
shall be talked of by all the world; but as the public cares nothing about 
dirt on. the staircase, why should he? His own staircase is a private one: 
the grand door and the grand staircase be considers only as a part of the 
street.” 

There is one matter which we are anxious to notice, as we cannot 
assent to M. Simond’s statements, and they may cause unnecessary 
alarm. The Romans, Jie tells us, consider the laws and justice 
as so arbitrary and oppressive that they have no wish to give 
them any assistance, and if a murder tabes place in the street, no 
one attempts to take the murderer,, hut would think himself dis¬ 
graced by acting the part of a sbirro . M. Simond says— . 

“ that on an average, there is a murder a-day committed at Rome, and 
that in the last century there were four or five. They Usually arise from 
drunken quarrels at the wine-houses.”, 

We can only say, that, in a whole winter’s residence at Rome, 
we l>eaid only of one; and die English are so timid on the point of 
assassination in Italy, that a stiletto would rarely be used without 
causing much conversation' among them. We have, indeed, al¬ 
ways understood, as Mr Simond allows, .that the severe measures 
taken by the French, put an end to this horrid practice. 

• For thdse who are not frightened by these tales of assassina¬ 
tion—for die man of letters or of taste, we know no residence like 
Rome during the winter, when it is perfectly healthy, and, indeed, 
one of the best residences for invahds which Italy affords.* Its 
quiet and tranquillity enable him to feel himself settled and at 
, home sooner than anyother city in which we !have, ever beejj. There 

^*^™*»***^^«*»**W , **|*^H,^AMMWMli 

* Dr. Clarke, a very sensible, physician, now resident in London, has published a 
small volume, giving his own expitriejicerof the climates to' which invalids labouring 
under pulnmpary complaint? are sentand hedectorc* that Pisa and Rome lire the only 
two j&dffl faiucfyie thinks them $kely to derive benefit. > These places ahs, in general, 
not *#i$ect to the scourge of cotd wind* frooj, the Appeases. Pita we. should think 
thejggjpinrr of the two. •. V\- • 
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are several large and extensive libraries open to him, without diffi¬ 
culty; while the antiquities, the recollections, the admonitus lo~ 
comm, and the collections in which Rome surpasses every other 
city* in the world, create a constant and perpetual interest. The 
rides round the city, especially to the south, with the hills of 
Frascati in view, and tbe ancient aqueducts stretching across the 
plain of the Campagna, can hardly be equalled. The evening 
walk on the .Pincian, and the glories of a Roman supset, close 
the day as delightfully as it has been spent. And they who do 
not think it wise or right to turn Rome into Brighton, and travel 
a thousand miles in order to act bad farces, and form a set ofexclu- 
sives, tnay find society, both Italian and foreign, which will add 
even to the pleasures we have enumerated. We do not say a word 
about the funzioni, for we cannot speak in their favour. The 
ceremonials of the Romish Church at Rome, might not only be, 
what they certainly are, splendid in dress and decorations, but 
might produce much effeGt; but this is lost,on the great occa- . 
sions,“(for example, when the'Pope officiates,)* by the eternal fid- 
getings and petty movements in detail, and all the changes of his 
robes, and the everlasting pulling-on and putting-off his head-, 
dress. These things are, undoubtedly, symbolical, but they are 
QwoivTct ewerotariv, and little worth- the. pains of comprehending; 
and after one or two exhibitions, we perfectly concurred 
with the Romans in thinking them tiresome to the last degree, 
and turned from them with true Roman indifference. To our 
fancy, the benediction in the evening, in a fine church, when the 
high-altar alone is lighted up, and a crowd of worshippers, kneeling 
in the shade which encompasses the rest of the building, joins in 
the respouse and the short hymn, is by far the most impressive te- 
remony of the Roman Church. We do not know that we could . 
present a more favourable specimen of M. Simotid’s light and 
lively style than the description of one of the occasions on which 
. the Pope officiated. ’ 

“ Le Pape official t en personne de matin au Quirin&t, et sa musique 
etait, confine k 1’ordinaire, admirable, C’6tait, je crois, k l’occasioh d’un 
nouveau cardinal, et le saerf college, qni occupait les trois cotGs d’un 
carrfe dont le tr^ne pontifical formait lequatri&me, k joue le r61e princi- 

m -Lady Morgkp,’ we believe, says, that the attendants on ..the Pope even blow, his 
note for him on these occasions. f This fa not true, *e should think, d, la lettre, bathe, 
is undoubtedly supposed, to do nothing for himself. Awkward oases occur Sometimes. 
We remember seeing the Archbishop of Pisa pontificate, as the phrsse is, onEaater-day, 
that is, act as pope, wSl be served by prelates end clergy mho standround the foot of 
his throne. His.6flkce.bad the usual Italian habit of'spitting; anti when-it was neces^ 
sary to get ridmf the superfluous humour/he direefed his tire wkkt a dettetity which 
cleared the lieadaof the surrounding dergyindecd, but exhibited » degree of vigour 
wyl activity,, not at all in accordance with the state of calm reposeandholy confero- 
- plation svbich is supposed to possess him. 
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. pal dans cette solemnity. Lechef de file panni lecardinaux s’est leve d un 
air solennel, et placant sea deux mains sur la poitrine da cardinal sop voisiu 
de droite,leurs deux t&tes ven6rables sc sont inclinees l’une vevs 1’autre,et 
on les a vus s’embrasser sur les deux joues. Aprils avoir ainsi rcfu le 
baiser fraternel, le second cardinal, se levant & son tour, k croisc les mains 
sur sa poitrine, dans une attitude de recueillement bcatifique, et a fait plu- 
sieurs ibis le signe de la croix. Passant alors au rote passif du role actif, il 
s’est tpurne, ptein d'amour, vers la troisiihne Eminence, ct lui a rendu le 
baiser fraternel qu’il Venait de reccvoir. L’extase et la tendressc se 
sont ainsi propagees d’une Eminence a J r autre pendant une bonne heure, 
ct conmie il yen avail une soixantaine, cela faisait un baiser par minute 
ce qui n’etait pas mal, pout des personnes presque toutes d’un age tres 
tn.dr et point ingajpbe.* 

“ Le Cardinal Pescb s’en est acquitte a merveille, personne ne baisait 
avec plus de ferveur, et ne faisait le signe de la croix plus souvent, et 
de meilleure grace. 'Sa Saintcte avait • cepcndant Tail* de s’ennuyer 
mortellement, et n’a pas <;te raoins satisfaite que nous de voir fini tout 
cela/’—vol. i. p.343.+ 

Before we quit Rome, we must express our regret, that neither 
M. Simond nor auy other traveller attempts to give any sufficient 
account of the marvellous collection of soil by which the streets 
of modern Rome are raised so many feet (in some places more 
than twenty) above the ancient ones. The common notion is, 
that this is an accumulation of the ruius of ancient buildings, &c. 
But this is to us inconceivable. 'f'hat in an open place, like the 
Forum, the falling of many large edifices, and the accumulation 
of soil by the washing of the surrounding rising grounds might do 
much, if the ruins were left where they fell, is true. But this 
does not seem to be the case by any means. It is soil, arid not 
stqpes, which is dug out; and even if this were true, it in no de¬ 
gree accounts for the same phenomenon in streets which are, and 
have probably been inhabited ever since the days of Republican 
Rome. 

We must say a word or two, also, on the malaria, as M. Simond 
gives some particulars of considerable interest. Rome is said, in 
the time of Claudius, to have had a population of above six mil¬ 
lions ; to have extended from Tivoli to Ostia, i. e. through coun¬ 
try. now uninhabitable. There is no question that the country 
was always unhealthy, and that there was a constant.endeavour to 
render it more healthy by drains* &c. But still it cannot be 

-—-—t'— r-v^-:- r-*“-—— r—r- — - 

* We rather wonder that M. Siowaddid not give u* a description of vespers in. the 
chapel at St. Peter’s, He woold have lift off the tiiceiising or smoking the prelates, the 
bows to each, c.» &c., most admirably. * 

English edition pf M. Sicnoud’s work has appeared while this sheet was 
*h)gli the press, the necessity of giving translation* of this, ; and some suhse- 
ictsis superseded. ^Tbere aredifferences. also between tlte French and Kpg- 
Sons which make it interesting to compare them. J 
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denied, that things are worse than they, were—that there is more 
country unhealthy, and that the diseases are more violent, in 
the Campagna, fevers are known to kill in four-and-twenty hours. 
The sentinels have died on their posts, or as they were taken to 
the hospital, and in the whole extent of unhealthy country, from 
50 to 60,000 are said to die every year of these diseases.* In an¬ 
cient times there were vast forests in Latiuni, and now there are 
scarcely any. The closest and midst thickly inhabited parts of 
Home are the healthiest, while all the south, which was formerly 
so, is now deserted, and under the influence of malaria. Is this 
effect or cause ? The mischievous principle does not travel far, 
for the south wind, though it traverses the Pontine Marshes,f does 
not bring it to Rome—nor does it rise high—for example, the 
Forum is unhealthy, the Capitol immediately -above it is quite 
healthy. We have been assured by a foreign minister, who has 
a young family, and inhabits the Palazzo Caffarelli in the Capi¬ 
tol, that he never leaves Home, and that his family has never 
suffered. The height, however, required for safety, is a very 
considerable one when the infection is strong. M. Simond men¬ 
tions 500 feet even as requisite in the Pontine Marshes. The. 
houses, which have gardens are unhealthy, even in the better 
quarters of the city. 

Heat and moisture seem necessary for the production of the 
noxious principle; but heat under a certain,point does not effect it. 
At Home the temperature is not above 3 or 4 degrees above that 
of M ilan; yet at Milau there is no fever, although there is moisture 
in plenty, for 100 inches of rain fall every year in Lombardy, and 
only from 25 to 30 at Home. But then, on the other hand, the 
thermometer may be at 20° in the shade and 30° in the sun,*aud 
this explains, iu some degree, why places covered with trees or 
houses are more free from malaria than those where the soil is 
exposed. The part round Rome, which is now a positive pest- 
house, was healthy in ancient times when covered with houses. 
v .The reverse is true of the chief site of modern Home, the Cam- 

t 


* Italy has 18 millions of inhabitants, and only 82,500 square miles, so that it is still 
thickly peopled. , 

t We find in ft paper by Dr, M'CuIloch, in the Quarterly Journal of Science (New 
Scries, Number tor July—September,,p. ,52,) an assertion that the Malaria has been 
Jet in on Home .from the Pontine Marshes, front the cutting down some forests on the 
declivities of the Hills to southward of Home. Though we have a sincere respect 
for Dr. M'Cullochjwe must say, that, unless he can give some authority and proof for 
this assertion^ we attach no credit to it whatever, and could assign reasons for believing 
that the Malaria in that quarter of Borne arises from mischief much nearer at hand. 
Dr. M'Culloeii also state*, that the Malaria has become sensible al the Vatican. We 
•'hud heard the same report; bat in January, 1825, Monsignor Mat assured us, that he 
.entirely disbelieved this, and bad pasted flie preceding summer entirely‘at the Vati- 
can without suffering. ' . f > 
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E us Martius—so Latium, when eovered with trees, was far more 
ealthy than it is in its present bare and exposed state. These 
•Observations of M. Simond are so far important, as tliey con¬ 
firm the experience of Sir G. Blanc and others as to two ma- 
' terial points, viz. that the noxious influence does not rise high, 
nor travel far. M. Simond’s notion as to the use of forests and 
buildings, as a defence against malaria, may also deserve notice, 
as differing from those of other writers, as Forsyth, the author of 
an article m the Quarterly, No. 60 , &c. who think that they act 
as a screen,* while he believes that they protect the ground from 
sudden and excessive changes of temperature. Both causes may 
perhaps be true^ What is in favour of M. Simond is, that the 
cutting down atld clearing forests, as in America, is frequently 
found to produce malaria, though there is no evidence of any 
peculiarly noxious vapours existing beyond them. What seems 
against him is (although the extent may be said to be too small 
to prove anything,) .that the Villa Borghese, abounding in trees 
(md thick avenues, is perfectly deadly. 

That much may be done to remedy this at Home, the expe¬ 
rience of other countries shows. Moisture, it is known, produces 
this noxious vapour; care must therefore be taken to get rid of 
marshy ground, whether in small or large quantities ;+ care, too, 
should be taken to get rid of alt the moist aud unwholesome filth 
which renders so many parts of Rome beastly and unhealthy, and 
which) as M. Simond remarks with some humour, of all the anti¬ 
quities of Rome, seems to him the most antique, for it cau never 
have been removed since the days of the Consuls. Simple means, 
too, will do a good deal to preserve health in the midst of malaria. 
Every one knows the famous instance of the postmaster of Tre- 
Ponti, mentioned, we think, by M. Chateauvieux, who lived in 
the worst air in Italy for forty years, in perfect health. His 
only precaution' was not to go Cut , till after sunrise, and to 
return before sunset; then to light a little fire, and to take 
wholesome and nourishing food. ... M. Simond adds another.? 
Ostia is, we can aver from observation), situated in a country 
where the yellow faces, dropsical legs and bellies, short cough, 
and misery of the inhabitants, tell a tale which caunot be 

-—— — - ,, a, ; .... ■ ■» . . . ...—____ 

* The article in the Quarterly Review mentions that at Velletri, when a wood between 
that place and the Pontine Marshes, which are very near it, was cut down, immedi¬ 
ately, and for three successive years, most dreadful fevers c&me on ; and that a con¬ 
vent on Mount Argerttel/famous for its salubrity, while certain, woods round it were 
standing, has become pestilential since.they were cut down. M. Simond mentions a 
fact whiph states to show that matter will act aa a screen, for at Nettuno the inside of 
the hous^.sufrdnnded with waUs is heiilthy, the outside perfectly deadly, 
t Mjjgmbnd’s observation cm the u»healthmess.of houses surrounded with gardens 
< l u « rtcr f °/ the town; is In fovour of Dr. M'Culioch’s remarks as to the small 
of spitce which will generate Malaria. 
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mistaken | yet s Douaitier had dived there three, years without 
suffering, by taking the simple precaution Of not exposing him¬ 
self to the night air, especially soon after sunset, not stripping 
himself when not, nor eating at night. Good food, good tires, 
living up-stairS, *nd the simple precautions above mentioned, 
would do wonders. The people are not particularly poor here, 
and might take some of these steps; but human nature is a 
strange thing. The labourers of die Basse Bresse are* quite 
paralleled by the Ostians. " How old are you ?” said .M. Simond 
to Prince Chigi’s subfactor, “ Thirty,” was the answer. . “ How 
many years have you been.ilU “ Thirty,” was the second reply* 
He had no notion Of any other way of existing. When M. Simond 
asked some others how they passed their time, they answered, 
with a hearty laugh at what they seemed to think a good joke, 
“ Oh, we eat and drink, and then are laid up ill in bed.” 

From Rome to Naples is a distance of only 150 miles, yet one 
might imagine oneself at the other end of tbe world. The heavy 
stately Roman coach-horse, and the little fiery galloping. Nea¬ 
politan pony, are not more different than their masters,■■—the quiet, 
taciturn and dignified Roman*.and the talking, laughing and 
noisy Neapolitan. M. Simond entered Naples on a Sunday, 
and his description gives one some of the leading features of that 
city. 

" Nothing,” says lie, " is more surprising than the crowd in the 
streets of Naples, and the infernal din it makes. This multitude, in. 
their Sunday clothes, generally rose colour, seemed intoxicated with joy j 
hut in the midst of them were shoals of beggars, in their most hideous 
gear, which they had evidently reserved for Sunday use. Carriages full 
of people were coming into the city, to the sound of the fiddle, after, the 
amusements of the day, drawn by a single horse, and the thin jade, all 
raw, was ornamented with bows and flowers. 

4t Though we were only in a faubourg, the houses seemed both clean 
and built ip a good style j and the windows had all smart iron balconies. 
Like the Via Appia, the streets were all paved with vast pieces of basalt, 
but with parallel sides. Innumerable cabriolets’* (the Neapolitan name 
is carratella,) ■** dashed along the smooth surface with extreme rapidity,' 
to the great danger ofv the passengers. Three or four men were staled 
into many of them, each bigger- than the little horse which drew mem. 
Beside these, the dfiter jsat in front, and a boy with a whip stood be¬ 
hind. The. whole jjtfwipage, traces, hpdy, even the reins, were red or 
blue,, and gilded $ bw t old, and ready to. fall in pieces. On the horse s 
saddle was some strangeornament,—a tin windmill,, a dragon, or a 
saint,—always gilt, or a great tuff bf white feathers! * Wec*?uld scarce 
&find a bed hpfoie. night^ Whuyh was alitoost as noisy aS’ the day/’ N 

.We have said so much of Rome, that we cannot spare any 
room for the lively accourit which 1VL Simphd ^iyes of Naples* 
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We'must only say, that this city and Pompeii *are admirably de¬ 
scribed, and that we could not recommend a better book on these 
subjects to the traveller. The information which M. Simond 
gives as to Sicily, a country which is just becoming a part of the 
fashionable tour, is valuable and curious. But we cannot think 
that he has been very kind to his Sicilian friends in speaking of 
them as liberal. t , He should have remembered the Canon Ricu- 
pero. The nobility of Sicily are enormously rich; some of them 
have a million of francs per annum, and even more. They would, 
under a better government, constitute a most important body; 
but now their riches can be of little avail, except for the mere 
purposes of enjoyment, or, as M. Simond says, for buying jus¬ 
tice; which is so openly sold, that the judges give their servants 
no wages, but leave them to live on the presents of suitors; nay, 
make them keep their equipages. * Such, at least, is the tale 
openly told by all the world in Sicily. * 

The regular clergy of Sicily (and the remark applies elsewhere) 
are generally good men; the monks are intriguers in every sense. 
They meddle in every family, govern, cheat, and seduce. Life in 
Sicily with the higher classes is, much like life in Italy.* Late 
rising, a short walk or drive, dinner between three and four, sleep, 
a drive by the sea-side, the opera, and to close all, gambling till 
, day-break. The tour of Sicily must be made on horseback, or in 
a lettiga , as there are no good carnage roads, and very few or no 
inns. In that delightful climate, this in fine weather is no evil, 
nor are we veiy anxious that the travelling accommodations should 
be much better. There is nothing now to prevent any person at 
all capable of profiting by the tour, from making it with sufficient 
casd and comfort. The gentry are rich and most hospitable/)* 
the poor very comfortable and contented. If we have fine inns 
in Sicily, and fine gentlemen and ladies unhappily think it neces¬ 
sary that they should go to see antiquities and ruins, which they 


, * The character of the lower orders in Sicily and Naples is very different. M. Simond 
mentions the coolness with which the upper classes at Naples heat the lower ones, and 
the patience with which it is received. He and an Italian friend almost drove over a 
poor Laz?arone busy in eating his macaroni. His friend put his cane out of the car* 
riage as he passed and gave the roan a severe blow On bis head, to teach him to take 
oare of himself. This was done, says M. Simond, by an impulse of sentiment; the 
man took it in good part, and the passers-by were quite charmed with the thoughtful 
humanity which dictated the act, Tn §ici>y j$d*. would Cost a man his life. • But on 
the other hand we believe the Sicilians to be far moire hondkt than the Neapolitans;' 
and the traveller pursues his journey entirelyIn'tmfety, d mate,servant in Sicily costs 
in money about 181. per annum, besides his board and clothing. Female servants can 
hardly be got. This does.not look like poverty* Land.used to retflm 4$ per cent-;,, 
but now only about4, is the taxesare higher. ■ The seed is advanced By the owner; 
.|hia is paid, and then the rent in kipd. at a valuation made in every parish. 

scorn mendation opened their bop sea to M. Simond, and at ^Syracuse com 
Eent hitn Ms-carriage, and several a box at the opera. 
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have neither learning nor taste tQ appreciate, we shall have all the 
evils which rich travellers produce elsewhere.* They will be inso¬ 
lent to the rich, who will consequently exclude all travellers from 
their society: they will first overpay, and so corrupt the people, 
and then wonder that they are cheated; and finally, their money, 
and their silver dressing-cases and diamond rings will tempt tne 
people to rob them. This is the state of things in the Neapolitan 
dominions. The robberies are not indeed wholly due tb the . 
folly of travellers, but their egregious absurdities have doubtless 
inflamed the cupidity of the wretched peasantry. And as to the 
rest wc appeal to any person who knows Italy, as to the insults 
which have been offered to the feelings of the upper classes, and 
their consequent dislike to admit English into their society, as 
well as to the miserable system pursued with respect to all per¬ 
sons concerned in money transactions with the English. They 
have made many of the tradesmen cheats; and now they suspect 
all, and bargain with every body, in a way disgusting to others 
and degrading to themselves. 

Some years back, Sicily suffered from robbers, but a good dis¬ 
trict police was organized, and the robberies have long ceased. 
Nothing can be more singular than the sights which offer 
themselves to the northern traveller as he leaves Palermo by 
Monte Reale. 

“ The corn ahd beans in flower,* under olive' plantations occupy the 
greater part of the valley; and the orangeries and vineyards have the rest. 
The vines are six weeks forwarder than in Burgundy, and the wheat was 
already turning yellow. (May 2.) The orange bushes are towards twenty 
feet high, but arc not in themselves beautiful, except when the eye rests 
on their thick masses of shining leaves, covered with fruit and flowers of 
an almost overpowering perfume. The palm tree balanced its graceful 
top in the air, the aloe raised its pyramidal stalk full fifteen feet in height, 
the gigantic bamboo, the laurel, the oleander, and especially the Ficus 
Opuutia , stretebing its vast mass of agglomerated leaves on the rocks, 
each as long and broad as a mattrass, all gave the country an appearance 
equally new and striking to us.” 

At Sciacoa, M* Simond learned, (vol. ii. p. 203,) that tbe 
farmers are not generally proprietors, but have leases of three, six, 
or seven yearn, and pay about three louis for the salma, equal to 
about four arpents. It requires about 430 pounds of com to sow 
this, and tbe r#tury is eight for one,. If the land* is manured it 
will grow com every year ;, otherwise once in. three years. 

. As to the ruins of Sicily, M. Simond does not add anything to 
what we ajrfady know; nor does he appear .to have any parti¬ 
cular interest in ihese objects. He seems not to have known that 
there was anything worth seeing at Palarziplo, Where he actually 
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slept; though the labours; of a single Italian gcptleman, the Baron 
Guidica, have disinterred there the ruins of the ancient Acts. 
This gentleman is a very singular and amiable specimen of the 
antiquaiy. * He has devoted his. life and his foitune to this 
favourite object, and has given the result to the world in a large 
folio, (we believe there is now a second,) a little tedious and 
twaddling no doubt, but still a singular record of patient industry 
and perseverance. 

At Catania there is an university, with 500 students lodging in 
the town, and not under any university discipline. The pi<5- 
fessors receive from $5/. to 501, per annum. There are eighty 
families in this very place, with fortunes varying from 1,801)7. to 
5,000/. a year. 

M. Simond’s account of Etna is a little tedious, and not very 
new. His attempt to reach the top was rather unlucky. Do 
all he could to keep his shoes on, they would come off; and as he 
vety justly says, to go up without them would have been “ de tiop 
magnanime.” So like the king of Spain, having matched up the 
hill for some hours, he very contentedly marched down again. 
Indeed, to do him justice, he seems to have no great taste for 
encountering difficulties. He meant to get to Lavinium and 
Ardea, but his horse lost his shoe; and as we have seen, he 
meant to go up Etna, but lost his own. He had every disposi¬ 
tion to go to Palsestrina, '* but then,” says he, “ it would have 
been seven miles (!) out of our way: the road was bad, the wea¬ 
ther hot, and we were afraid of robbers.” Our excellent friend 
is delightful in the comforts of a town, and writes most sensibly 
of men and manners; but has certainly no "taste, and not much 
talent for exploring. We are not very sure that we do not agree 
with him in thinking it a disagreeable service. He concludes his 
Sicilian tour with ingenuously confessiug that “ though he had 
travelled all day along a magnificent country, he was very glad to 
arrive at Messina, and make a happy termination to his excur¬ 
sion in Sicily/' We could add with great pleasure many further 
interesting remarks of M. Simond, on the products and agricul¬ 
ture of Sicily* but this article has already run to far too great a 
length: we must conclude it with a specimen or two of M. Si¬ 
mond’s style, which majr*at die skme*time have some interest for 

our readers. The first is the Account of an “ Arcadia ” 

* ^ 

“ M. Mathias, l'autegr suppose des cfclcbres. Pursuits of Literature , 
*ayatit public k Horence tine traduction Italienne du.pctfeme anglais de 
Sapho, qui y a ktb fort gouttse, ^ncouragepar ce succfcs, seproposait d’eri 
farre une seconde Edition k Rome, fen, J joignattt la fcraductrop clu Lycu/as 
de Milton. Mats le moine frauciecain charge de la censure litteraire, 
ay|ni'trouv^'que le Pape y compare h im loop, slgnifia au pohte 
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anglais, quc son lup&ne passerait pas. Le poete cependant, qui tenait 
a sa bfite, ne voulut rien retrancher, et le livre n’a pas 6t6 public. 

On lisait 1’autre jour cette traduction de Sapho a l’academie Tiburtina, 
et nous y fftmes conduits. 11 etait six lieu res dc soir, et il fallAt attendre 
long temps dans l’obscurite, gardes par les factionaires k moustaches. Its 
baionnettes au bout du fusil; qui etaient Ik, nous (lit on, pour faiie 
honneur a Tacademie. A i’ouverture de la stance, on nous lut d’abord, 
d’une voix chant ante et monotone, une longue lettre -fife l’auteuf de la 
traduction, qui lui-niemc dormait profondemcnt; divers poetcs, parmi 
lesqucls figurait une dame, nous firent ensuite la lecture de leurs propres 
ou rages, sonnets pour la pi Apart du genre laudatif; quelques-uns 
etaient en latin. Leur pronunciation, fortethent acccntuee, avait une 
sorte de prosodie musicale et tie retour periodique, sans eg arc! au sens, 
comme les ccoliers vecitent leur le 9 on. Les sonnets furent tous plus 
ou moins applaudis, avec une sorte de bonhomie, aimable sans doute, 
mais uuisible aux progres de l’art. On donne ici, et on refoit des 
louanges trop facilement, par envie de plaire j mais sans y attacher 
assez d'importance, pour qu’on puisse fetre accuse de faussete. On 
craint peu le ridicule, et l’on s’y expose gratuitement et sans y faire 
attention.’*—Toni. i. pp 326—328. 

The next is a sketch of the effects of Sgricci’s eloquence. Of 
Sgricci himself M. Simond has spoken at large in the former 
volume. 

“ II parla pendant deux heures, avec son energie accoutumce, ct k la 
grande admiration de ses auditeurs ; cependant, s’il y avait des yeux 
baignes de larrnes, d’autres, il faut l’avouer, etaient felines par le som- 
meil. l)ans le fait, les tragedies de M. Sgricci sont trop longues, et sa 
declamation, bien qu’ cxcellentc, me parait trop unifonuemeut passionnee. 
Les emotions de soil auditoire ne peuvent tonjours .se inaiutcuir a la 
liautcur des sienues; et apres de vains efforts, on se laisse aller k un etat 
de repos et de distraction. Une jeune person ne, vive ct sensible, dont 
les impressions n’etaient pas de nature k restcr ainsi cn arricre, ct qui 
avait constamnient suivi le poete k travers toutes les phases de sa tragique 
liistoire, entendant ronfler douceirent son voisin de droite, detourna la 
t&te avecun sentiment de mepris du c6te oppose; mais voila que le voisin 
de gauche dormait aussi; dans son etonnement, clle se tourne vers son 
pore, place derrikre elle; il dormait! A cette vue, la houte et 1’indig- 
natiou firent place, chez ellc, au sentiment du ridicule de cette scene ; et 
pendant le reste de la soiree, elle ne put parvenir k surmontcr ontikre- 
roent une envie dc lire, non moins contagieuse, et plus offensante encore 
que la disposition soporifique. Tout celk neanmoins ne diminue en rien 
fad miration que Ion se sent pour le talent miraculcux de cet horame, 
qui improvise un poemfe liramatique en vers, un longue trag£die sur un 
sujet donne, aprks d?x minutes de inflexion.”—To;ne ii. pp. 327—328. 

We have sh&wn our high value for M. Simond’s labours, by the 
length at which we have dwelt upon them. He is a shrewd, sen* 
sibje, and right-hearted man, with moderate notions as to politics, 
and very excellent feelings as to religion; acute ip observation, 
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and much alive to everything that concerns the best interests of 
man. Ilis style is remarkable for its liveliness, and for a happy 
but quiet humour, which sets all the common occurrences of this 
every-day world in a comic point of view. He possesses this 
talent indeed in a peculiar degree, so as forcibly to remind us of 
the conversation of a far greater traveller than himself, a well- 
known*nob1ennrii, who lias lately been taken from his admiring 
and affectionate friends, carrying with him the deepest regrets of 
the wise* the learned, the good, and the unfortunate. M. Simond, 
like him, never uses this taleut out of season, never on serious 
subjects, never so as to wouud the feelings of others. If he does 
not possess the knowledge of the connoisseur, the learning of the 
antiquary, or, the research of the adventurer, his observation, 
his knowledge of mankind, his remarks on foreign society, to 
which few travellers have altaiued so full access, have yet enabled 
him to write a hook of travels full of information, of interest, 
and of amusement.' 

Art. X.— 1 . CEuvres de Mo (tire, avec un Comment aire, nn 
Discours Preliminaire, et une Vie de Mod ere. Par M. Auger, 
de TAcad^mie Fran§aise. 9 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1819 — 1827. 

2. Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de Moltire. Par J. Tas- 
chereau. Paris. 1825. 8vo. 

It will be universally admitted that in tragic performances nothing 
can be more distinctly different than the laws which regulate the 
French and English stage. The dissimilarity is so great, that a 
native of either country, however candid or liberal, must have 
studied with some attention the literature of the other, to enable 
him, not merely to relish, but even to endure the tragedies of the 
neighbouring kingdom. A Parisian critic would be shocked at 
the representation of Hamlet au naturel , and the most patient 
spectator in a Drury Lane audience would incur some risk of dis¬ 
locating his jaws with yawning, during the representation of a chef- 
d’oeuvre of Hacine or Corneille. This difference betwixt the taste 
of two highly civilized nations is not surprising, when we consider 
that the English tragedy existed a hundred years at least before the 
French, and is therefore censured by our neighbours as partaking, 
to a certain extent, of the barbarity and grossness of the age of 
Queen Elizabeth. The two great tragedians of France, on the 
contrary, had the task of entertaining a polished and highly cere¬ 
monious court, whose judgment was at least as fastidious as it 
was conect, and in whose eyes a breach of etiquette was a more 
formidable crime than any deficiency in spirit or genius. * 
Thus the English stage exhibited in word and in action every 
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“ change of many-coloured life’” mingled the tragic with the 
comic, the ludicrous with the horrible, seized by storm on the 
applause of.the half-startled, half-affrighted audience, and pre¬ 
sented to the judgment, like Salvator’s landscapes to the eye, a 
chaos of the wonderful, mixed with the grotesque, agitating the 
passions too strongly to leave time to inquire wheth er the rules of 
critical taste were not frequently violated. The FrEficTTstag^ on 
the other hand, is carefully and exactly limited by a sense of de¬ 
corum, which, exercised in its rigour, may be called the tyranny 
of taste. It is not lawful to please,*says this dramatic code, unless 
by observance of certain arbitrary rules: or to create a deeper and 
a more intense interest, than a strict obedience to the precepts of 
Aristotle and his modem commentators will permit. The English 
authors have therefore preferred exhibiting striking incidents and 
extraordinary characters placed in violent contrast, at the risk of 
shocking probability; and their keenest partizans must own, that 
they have been often absurd, when they aimed at being sublime. 
The French, on the other hand, limiting themselves in general to 
long dramatic dialogues, in which passion is rather analyzed than 
displayed, have sometimes become tedious by a display of inge¬ 
nuity) w here the spectator expected touches of feeling. It follows 
as a matter of course, that each country, partial to the merits of 
its own style of amusement, and struck with the faults which be¬ 
long to a cast of composition so extremely different, is as severe 
in censuring the foreign stage, as it is indulgent in judging of 
its own. Two important questions arise out of this: first, 
whether,'Considering the many differences betwixt the taste both 
of nations and individuals, either country is entitled to condemn 
with acrimony the favourite authors of the other, merely because 
they did not hit a mark against which they never directed their 
arrows ? and, secondly, whether there may not remain to be trod¬ 
den, by some splendid genius yet to be born, some middle path, 
which may attain the just mean betwixt that English freedom 
approaching to license, and the severe system of French criti¬ 
cism, that sometimes cramps and subjects the spirit which it is 
only designed to guide or direct? 

Happily for us, our present subject does not require us to pro¬ 
secute an inquiry sb delicate as that which we have been led to 
touch upon. The difference in the national tastes of France and 
England, so very remarkable when we compare the tragedies of 
the two countries, is much less conspicuous in their comic dramas 
where, settiqg aside their emancipation from the tenets of the 
Stagyrite, the English comic writers do, or ought to, propose to 
themselves the same object with the French of the same class. 
As a proof of this, we may remark, that very few French trage- 
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dies have ever been translated, and of these few (the Zaire of 
Voltaire excepted) still fewer have become permanently popular, 
or have been reckoned stock-plays,—whereas the English authors, 
from the age of the great man of whom we are about to speak, 
down to the present day, have been in the habit of transferring 
to theBritish stage almost all the comedies which have been 
well tecefvecf , *l'n France. How it happens, that two nations 
which differ so much in their estimation of the terrible or the 
pathetic should agree so exactly in their sense of the gay, the witty 
and the humourous, is a different question, which we are not 
called upon to discuss very deeply. -Lord Chesterfield, however, 
has long since remarked (with the invidious intention of silencing 
an honest laugh) that laughter is a vulgar convulsion, common to 
all men, and that a ridiculous incident, such as the member of a 
company attempting to sit down when he has no chair behind him, 
will create a louder peal of mirth, than could be excited by the 
most brilliant sally*of wit. We go no further with his lordship 
than to agree, that the sense of the comic is far more general 
among mankind, and far less altered and modified by the artificial 
rules of society, than that of the pathetic; and that a hundred 
men of different ranks or different countries will laugh at the same 
jest, when not five of them perhaps would blend their tears over 
the same point of sentiment. Take, for example, the Dead Ass 
of Sterne, and reflect how few would join in feeling the pathos of 
that incident, in comparison with the numbers who would laugh 
in chorus till their eyes ran over at the too lively steed of the re¬ 
doubtable John Gilpin. The moralist may regard this fact, either 
as a sign of our corrupted uature, to which the ludicrous feeling 
of the comic distress of a fellow-creature is more congenial than a 
sympathy with his actual miseries,—or as a proof of the kindness 
of Providence, which, placing us iu a valley of sorrows, lias enabled 
us, from our conformation, to be readily moved by such mirth¬ 
exciting circumstances as it affords, and by this propensity to coun¬ 
teract the depression of spirits occasioned by all that is gloomy and 
melancholy around us. To us it is enough to be assured, that the 
universal sense of the humorous reuders such a complete master of 
comedy as Moli^re the property, not of that country alone which 
was honoured with his bird), but of the civilized world, and of 
England in particular, whose drama has been enriched by versions 
of so many of his best pieces. ■ 

As, however, we* suspect that the history of this great author, 
the prince certainly of comic writers, is but little known to our 
' English readers, we shall give a sketch of Moliere’s life from the 
.interesting and well-told narrative of his recent biographer, Mons. 
Taschereau. 
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Le Meat cur of thje Gyeat Corneille, (knowii to the British reader 
under the title oif the Liar,) which appeared in 1642, was per¬ 
haps the first approach to the more just and elevated species of 
comedy. It was, however, a translation from the Spanish, and 
although it must be termed a comedy founded upon character, in 
which the whole incidents bear regularly on each other, and lend 
to enhance the ridicule attached to the foible of the hero, the plot 
has nevertheless a strong relish of the old Spanisli'schooT^'hich 
turned upon disguises, scaling ladders, dark-lanterns, and trap¬ 
doors. The comedies of Don Bertrand de Cigarat, and Le 
Geo tier de Soi-mhne, composed by Thomas Corneille, are more 
distinctly and decidedly comedies of intrigue and bustle, similar 
to those borrowed from that exhaustless mine, the Spanish drama, 
where, generally speaking, at the expense of little save a wild 
imagination, the poet 

■ till’d the stage with all the crowd 
Of fools pursuing, and of fools pursued, 

Whose ins and outs no ray of sense discloses. 

Whose deepest plot is how to break folks’ noses.” 

We may therefore say, that, relieved occasionally by the lively 
absurdity of the Italian farce, the comedy of intrigue, depending 
for its success upon mere stage-trick and stratagem, had usurped 
the place of that Thalia, who was to derive her interest by the 
lectures which she proposed to read upon the liumau heart and 
national manners. It was then that Moli&re arose, to whom we 
can scarcely hesitate to assign the first place amongst the comic 
writers of any age or nation. 

Jcau-Bnptiste Poquelin was christened at Paris, 15th January, 
1622. Mis family Consisted of decent burghers, who had for 
two or three generations followed the business of manufacturers 
of tapestry, or dealers in that commodity. Jean Poquelin, the 
father of the poet, also enjoyed the office of valet-de-chanibre 
in the royal household. He endeavoured to bring his son up to 
the same business, but finding that it was totally inconsistent 
with the taste and temper of the young Jean-Baptiste, he placed 
him at the Jesuits* College of Clermont, now the College of 
Louis-le-Grand. Young Poquelin had scarcely terminated his 
course of philosophy, when, having obtained the situation of 
assistant and successor, to his father, in his post of valet-de-cbaiu- 
brp to the king, lie; was called on to attend Louis XIII. in a lour 
to Narbonne, yvhicli lasted nearly a year. Dbubtless, the oppor¬ 
tunities which this journey afforded him, of comparing the man¬ 
ners and follies of the royal court and of the city of Paris, with 
tlicfee which he found still existing in the provincial towns, and 
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amongst* the rural noblesse, wpre not lost ,upon the poet by 
whose satirical powers they were destined to be immortalized. 

On his return to Paris, young Poquelin commenced the study 
' of the law; nay, it appears probable, that he was actually admit¬ 
ted au advocate. But the name of Moliere must be added to the 
long list of those who have become conspicuous for success in the 
fine a rts, having first adopted the pursuit of them in contradiction 
to thewilTofTheir parents; and in whom, according, to Voltaire, 
nature has proved stronger than education. 

instead of frequenting the courts, Jean-Baptiste Poquelin was 
an assiduous attendant upon such companies of players as then 
amused the metropolis, and at length placed himself at the 
head of a society of young men, who began by acting plays for 
amusement, and ended by performing with a view to emolument. 
His parents were greatly distressed by the step he had taken. 
He had plunged himself into a profession which the law pro¬ 
nounced infamous, and nothing short of rising to the very top of 
it could restore liis t estimation in society. Whatever iuternal 
confidence of success the young Poquelin might himself feel, his 
chance of being extricated from the degradation to which he had 
subjected .himself must have seemed very precarious to others; 
and we cannot be surprised that his relations were mortified and 
displeased with his conduct. To conciliate their prejudices as 
much as possible, he dropped the appellation of Poquelin, and 
assumed that of Moliere** that he might not tarnish the family 
name. But with what indifference should we now read the name 
of Poquelin, had it never been conjoined with that of Moliere, 
devised to supersede and couceal it I It appears that the liberal 
sentiments of the royal court left Moliere in possession of his 
office, notwithstanding his change of profession. 

Prom the year 1646 to 1653, it is only known that Moliere 
travelled through France as the manager of a company of strolling 
players. It is said, that with the natural turn of young authors, 
who are more desirous to combine scenes of strong emotion, 
than of comic situation, be attempted to produce a tragedy called 
The Thebaid. Its indifferent success disgusted him with the 
buskin, and, it may be observed, that in proportion as he affects, 
in other compositions, any thing approaching to the tragic, his 
admirable facility of expression seems to abandon him, and he 
becomes stiff and flat. . . 

In the year 1653 Mol lire’s brilliant comedy of L’Etourdi was 
performed at Lyon#, and gave a noble presage o( the talents of 
its illustrious author. The piece is known to English readers by 
a translation entitled Sir Martin Marplot, made originally by the 
celebrated Duke of Newcastle, and adapted to the stage by the 
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pen of Drjjjlen. 'J'he, piece turps upon the schemes formed by 
a clever and intriguing valet to facilitate the union betwixt his 
master and the heroine of the scene, all of which are successively 
baffled and disconcerted by the bustling interference of the lover 
himself. The French original has infinitely the superiority of 
the English imitation; not only as being the original, but because 
the character of the luckless lover is drawn with an exquisitely 
finer pencil. Lelie is an inconsequential, light-lieariecC ‘gentle- 
man-like coxcomb, but Sir Martin Marplot is a fool. In the 
English drama, the author seems to have considered his hero as 
so thoroughly stupid* that he rewards the address of the intriguing 
domestic with the hand of the lady. The French author gave no 
occasion for this gross indecorum. L’Etourdi was followed by 
Le Depit Amoureux, an admirable entertainment; although the 
French critics bestow some censure on both for a carelessness of 
style, to which a foreigner may profess himself indifferent. Both 
these performances were received with the greatest applause by 
numerous audiences; and as far as the approbation of provincial 
theatres could confer reputation, that of Moli&re was now' esta¬ 
blished. 

There was, however, a temptation which threatened to with¬ 
draw him from the worship of Thalia. This was an offer ou the 
part of the Prince of Conti, who had been his condisciple at 
college, to create Moli&re his secretary. He declined this, on 
account of his devoted attachment to his own profession, strength¬ 
ened on this occasion, perhaps, by-his knowledge how the place 
had become vacant. This it seems was by the death of Sarra- 
sin, (who had held the office,) in consequence of un mauvais 
traiteiuent de Monseigneur le Prince de Conti. In plain English, 
the Prince had, with the fire-tongs, knocked dow r n his secretary, 
who never recovered from the effects of the blow. It is probable 
that, notwithstanding the laurel chaplet worn by Moliere, he had 
-little faith in the Sic evitabile fulmen . 

This was in 1654. He continued to perambulate the pro¬ 
vinces with his company for several years longer; in 1658 he 
returned to Paris, and at last, through the influence of his patron 
the Prince of Conti, was introduced to Monsieur, the king’s 
brother, and by him presented to the king and queen. On the 
24th of Octaber,fiis company performed in presence Of the royal 
family, and he obtained the royal license to open a theatre under 
the title of Troupe de Monsieur , in opposition to, or in emulation 
of, the comedians of the Hotel de Bourgogne. The pieces which 
Moli&re had already composed were received with great favour, 
but it was not until 1659, that he commenced the honourable 
s&tirical war with folly and affectation which he waged for so 
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many years. It was then that hp produced Les Precieuses Ridi¬ 
cules. 

To understand the purpose of this satirical drama, the English 
reader must be informed, that there existed at Paris a coterie of 
women of rank, who pretended to the most exalted refinement of 
thought, expression, and sentiment. These were waited upon and 
worshipp ed by a certain number of men of fashion and several 
literaly^haracJters, who used towards them, in conducting their 
gallant intercourse, a peculiar strain of high-flown, pedautic gal¬ 
lantry, like that which was formerly in fashion in England, when 
every inaid of honour spoke the affected jargon called Euphuism. 
This society met in the Hotel de Rambouillet, under the protec¬ 
tion of the marchioness, its mistress. There were amongst them 
several persons of real wit and talent, a circumstance which only 
served to render the false taste which presided in the assembly 
more whimsically conspicuous. Tlie language which the adepts 
of this sect piqued themselves on using, was a series of cold, far¬ 
fetched, extravagant metaphors aud emblems, as remote from 
good taste as from common sense; and adorned with flights 
which resembled those of Cowley and Donne in their love verses. 
If wit, as Dr. Johnson observes of the metaphysical poets, 
consists in a combination of dissimilar images—a discovery of 
occult resemblances in things apparently unlike—the conver¬ 
sation of the Hotel de Rambouillet had more than enough of it. 
Their amorous intercourse was all in trope and figure; the more 
remote and extravagant so much the more to be applauded. The 
land of gallantry was graphically illustrated as a country through 
which the pilgrim-lover travelled, possessing himself successively 
of the village of billets-galans, the hamlet of billets-doux , and the 
castle of petits soins. The expressions of real passion are always 
obvious and intelligible, but this pragmatical association made 
love without interest or concern; their courtship was void of 
tenderness—their sorrow could excite no sympathy;—it was suffi¬ 
cient that they said what had never, they hoped, been said before. 
The whole language, or rather jargon of the society, was a suc¬ 
cession of enigmas, the sense of which much resembled the 
Highlandman’s horse, that could not be taken without much 
labour, and when caught, was not worth the trouble it had given. 
A dictionary of this galimathias was published by Ribou, in 
1661, from which or some similar authority,; Bret, the editor of 
Molitre, quotes the following tropes of rhetoric, which cannot' 
easily be rendered ifito English. A night-cap was called (the 
reader must divine wherefore) k complice innocent de tnen&onge — 
achaplet, une chains spirittielle —water, Phumour celeste —thieves, 
k$0taves incommodes, aud a disdainful smile, uu bouillon d'orgueil. 
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It might render this high strain.of fashionable affectation more 
tolerable in one point of view, that the Cupid of the Hotel do 
Hambouillet affected strict Platonism, nor was there indeed much 
danger to be anticipated to the honour of families from the frigid 
affectation of his conceited jargon. The fashion had only the 
effect of making the young female aspirant treat with contempt 
the good man whom she chanced to call husband, for his total 
ignorance of the regular procedure in love matters., olicit, at 
least, were the ostensible bounds within which these apish and 
fantastic tricks were practised; whether the limits were ever trans¬ 
gressed, is a question rather for the scandalous chronicle than the 
critic. To add singularity of manners to abstruseness of lan¬ 
guage and sentiment, the.lady who entertained these coteries re¬ 
ceived the company in bed, and the company arranged themselves 
around her in the alcove where it was placed. Then flowed that 
inimitable tide of affected conversation, in which one ambiguous, 
tortuous and metaphysical conceit gave place to another still 
more obscure,—where, by dint of what the circle termed delicacy 
of sentiment and felicity of expression, they became perfectly 
unintelligible, and language, instead of being put to its natural 
and legitimate purpose of asking and receiving information, 
was employed to give vent to all the nonsensical extravagances 
of a bizarre fancy, which resembled legitimate wit as little as a 
Will-of-the-Wisp is like the evening star. True wit, doubtless, 
(but for the time distorted and abused,) had some place in the 
coterie, since Sevign6, Menage, Deshouill&res, L’Enclos, and 
other persons distinguished for talent, encouraged this absurd 
fashion; forgetting or neglecting the precept of a bard who him¬ 
self seldom remembered it:—that it is better wit should not be 
displayed at all, than that every expression should be tortured 
into a witticism. 

There could not be more legitimate food for satire than a system 
of solemn pedantic foppery, which its proselytes, in the extremity 
of self-conceit, considered as the most refined perfection of gal¬ 
lantry. While this ridiculous affectation was adopted by the 
learned and noble, and even by prelates as well as nobles, Moli&re, 
so lately the manager of a company of strolling players, was loading 
that piece, the discharge of which was to disperse this flock of 
jackdaws in borrowfe&feathers. 

. The title of hi»'%ama was taken from one of the rules of the 
society at the Hot$l de Hambouillet not yet alluded to. As the 
females were frozen towards their insipid gallants, they made 
amends by lavishing the extremity of tender friendship upon each 
other. Ma chere, ma precieuse , were their usual terms of endear¬ 
ment, and from thence the title of Les Preciemes Ridicules, In 
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this celebrated piece, Moltere introduced twq females, (daughter 
and niece of a worthy burgess called Gorgibus,) who, having 
become infected with the false wit and gallantry of the ruelles, 
and having substituted, according to a fashion practised by the 
elegantes of the day, the sonorous names of Amtnte and Polixhie 
for their baptismal ones of Cathos and Madelon, with all the 
senti menta l jargon which belonged to their new appellatives, have 
set tHemselveS up as precieuses of the first class. They have of 
course, a suitable contempt for honest Gorgibus, whose distress, 
perplexity and resentment are extreme, and all occasioned by 
the perverse elegance of his woman-kind, who, in their attempts 
to emulate the follies and conceits of the incomparable Arthenice, 
(a romantic epithet by which Madame de Rambouillet was dis¬ 
tinguished, even in her funeral sermon,) talk in a style which, he 
cannot comprehend, ahd act in a manner that leads him to doubt 
their sanity of mind. The proposals of two gentlemen, approved 
by Gorgibus, who thought them fit matches for his damsels, 
have been rejected with such extremity of scorn by the two 
princesses, that the rejected suitors determine to revenge them¬ 
selves, which they do by causing their two valets, impudent 
conceited coxcombs of course, to be introduced to Aminte and 
Polix&ne, as men of fashion and quality. The Precieuses mistake 
the extravagant and absurd foppery, the second-hand airs of 
finery, and the vulgar impudence of the Marquis de Mascdrille 
and the Vicomte de Jodelet, for the extremity of wit and gal¬ 
lantry : while the discovery, and the shame and confusion with 
which the unfortunate sentimentalists are overwhelmed, form the 
diverting conclusion of this amusing drama. 

.The piece was acted for the first time 18th November, 16\59, 
and received with unanimous applause. The public, like chil¬ 
dren admitted behind the scenes, saw, with wonder and mirth, 
the trumpery which they had admired as crowns, sceptres, and 
royal robes, when beheld at a distance,—thus learning to esti¬ 
mate, at their real value, the affected airs of super-excellence and 
transcendental elegance assumed by the frequenters of the Hotel 
de Rambouillet. 

On the other hand, the party who were consequently made the 
laughing-stock of the theatre, were much hurt and offended, nor 
was the injury at all the lighter, that some of then! had sense enough, 
to feel that the chastisement was deserved.. They had no remedy, 
however, but to swallow their chagrin, and call themselves by 
their own names in future. Menage expressed hig own recanta¬ 
tion in the words of Clovis, when he became a convert to Chris* 
tiainty, and told his assembled Franks they must now burn the 
idols which they had hitherto adored. The affectation of the 
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period, such as we have described it, received a blow no less 
effectual than that which Ben Jonson, by his satire called “ Cyn¬ 
thia’s Revels” inflicted on the kindred folly of. Euphuism; or as 
the author of t( The Baviad and Maeviad” dealt to similar affecta¬ 
tions of our own day. But Moli£re made a body of formidable 
enemies amongst the powerful and the learned, whose false pre¬ 
tensions to wit and elegance he had so rudely exposed. ^ 

Two things were remarkable as attending the representation 
of this excellent satire; first, that an old man, starting up in 
the, parterre, exclaimed, “ Courage, Moli&re, this is real co¬ 
medy !” and, secondly, that the author himself, perceiving, from 
the general applause, that he had touched the true vein of com¬ 
position, declared his purpose henceforward to read his lessons 
from the human bosom, instead of studying the pages of Terence 
and Plautus. 

Les Prtcieuses Ridicules has been imitated by Shadwell with 
considerable success in his comedy of Bury-fair. And here we 
may remark, that M. Taschereau is led, probably from the 
example of most English authors, to speak of this dramatist with 
*More contempt than he deserved. Shadwell was unfortunate in 
being placed in rivalry with. Dryden, and still more so in 
becoming the object of his satire. But he had a strong sense 
of humour, and occasionally great power in expressing it. He 
was the Ben Jonson of his day, however inferior to him in genius; 
and as a painter of manners, his works ought not to be lost sight 
of by the English antiquary. * 

Moli&re next produced, in 1660, Sganarelle, ou Le Cocu Tma - 
ginaire. His biographer, like Master Ford, in the Merry Wives 
of Windsor, censures this second title as coarse and indelicate, 
unpleasing to the ear as the names of Amaimon, Lucifer, and 
Barbason. We trust that detestation of the vice has since 
Moli£re’s time introduced among his countrymen such laudable 
horror against the appellative of the principal sufferer. Since 
the days of the Italian novellierf, Boccacio, Bandello, and the 
rest, their tales of intrigue had been imitated in the Cent. Nou- 
velles, the Tales of the Queen of N avarre, and other works of a 
similar kind. In all of these collections, the seductive intrigues, 
which carry dishonour and desolation into the bosom Qf families, 
had been exposedby the novelists, and listened to by their 
hearers, the courtiers of a licentious age, as fitting subjects for 
jest and raillery r^ttlier than crimes imperatively demanding cen¬ 
sure. If Moliere, on the present and future occasions, lent his 
admirable tplents to the same depraved purpose of entertaining 
profligates by placing their guilt in a ludicrous point of view. 
Fortune reserved fpr him a severe retaliation, of which we shall 
speak hereafter. 
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After an unsuccessful effort at a serious piece, (Don Garde dc 
Navarre, ou he Prince Jaiottx,) Moliere resumed his natural 
bent; and in fSICcole des Maris , presented one of his best com¬ 
positions, and at once obliterated, all recollection of his failure. 

It was acted at Paris with unanimous applause, and again re¬ 
presented at the maguificent entertainment given by the superin- 
teudcntJff finances, Fouquet, to Louis XIV. and his splendid 
courfT Fouquet, at once the most opulent and the most splendid 
man of his time, had exhausted every species of incense which 
could be offered to a royal idol. The beautiful Bejart, whom 
Moliere afterwards married, appeared as a Naiad, in a shell 
shaped like the chariot of a sea-goddess, and delivered an elegant 
compliment composed by Pelisson. Le Brun painted the deco¬ 
rations of the scene,—Le Notre laid out the surrounding archi¬ 
tectural ornaments,—La Fontaine wrote verses,—Moli&re com¬ 
posed and performed parts which none but himself could have 
invented. All visible to the eye was mirth unbounded, wealth 
immeasurable, a mighty king receiving the homage of a devoted 
subject. But never was there so complete a resemblance of 
the banquet of Damocles. The sharp glaive, suspended 
single hair, was hanging above the head of the devoted entertainer. 
Accustomed, like the successful lover,of Danae, to make love 
in a shower of gold, the financier had found an unexpected re¬ 
sistance in Mademoiselle La Vallithe, a beautiful young person, 
attached to the traiu of Madame, the king’s sister-in-law. Pro- 
voked at his want of success, the superintendent watched so 
closely every motion of the lady, that lie discovered he had the 
king for his rival. Fouquet, at this moment, was not without 
hopes of attaining the unbounded power possessed by the lately 
deceased prime minister, the Cardinal Mazarin. Yet though he 
nourished this distinguished ambition, his views as a courtier and 
statesman could not make him suppress his resentment, and, with 
extreme imprudence, he let La Valli&re know that he was ac¬ 
quainted with the secret of Hfer attachment. Indignant at the 
freedom of the communication. La Valli&re lost no time in 
informing her royal lover of the discovery. It w'as at the pe¬ 
riod of the magnificent fete at Vaux, that the kings resentment 
and jealousy were roused to the highest pitch, by his seeing a 
portrait of Mademoiselle La Valli£re in the cabinet of the am¬ 
bitious financier. He would have had him Arrested and sent to 
prison ou the spot, had not the queen-mothei; deterred him by 
the simple yet expressive words—“ What!‘in the^middle of an 
Onterlainmeut which he gives to you ?** The punishment was 
delayed till it could be less scandalous. The disgrace of the 
superintendent followed close on his Magnificent entertainment/' 
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Besides UEcole'des 'Maris, Moli&re contributed to the cele¬ 
brated entertainment at Vaux a dramatic representation, called 
Les Fdcheux, consisting of a series of detached scenes, which 
were only designed to be acted during the intervals of a ballet, 
to till the stage while the dancers were changing their dresses 
and characters for a new exhibition. In these scenes, a lover, 
who has an assignation with his mistress, is represented*a^ suc¬ 
cessively interrupted by various importunate persons, (in modern 
tongue bores,) who come to intrude on him their company and 
their follies. But out of such slender materials, what a lecture 
upon follies of character and manners has Molicre contrived to 
read us! 

Even the jealous fury which animated Louis did not prevent 
his entering into the humour of “ Les F&cheux,” and pointing out 
to Molicre another folly, which might augment the list of the tor¬ 
menting intruders. This existed in the person of Monsieur 
de Soyeeourt, Grand Veneur or Great Huntsman to the King, 
wildly and exclusively attached to the pleasures of the chase, 
jpie royal hint was not neglected, but it became necessary, 
*in order to acquire the terms of the chase necessary to be 
placed in the mouth of the new character, that Molicre should 
apply to Monsieur de Soyeeourt himself, who with unsuspicious 
good-nature, furnished the comedian with an ample vocabulary 
of the phrases destined to render himself ridiculous. The scene 
which Moli&re composed on this occasion exhibits a strong con¬ 
trast betwixt French and English manners. Dorantc is a courtier 
devoted to the chase, who insists upon telling Eraste a long story 
about a late hunting-match in which he was engaged; and which 
was broken off by a country gentleman, who, against all the rifles 
of venerie, shot the stag dead with a pistol. In England, such a 
country gentleman as Squire Western would have understood 
limiting better than all the nobles of the court of St. James’s. 

M. Tasehcreau observes, that in one scene of this little un¬ 
connected string of scenes, which nevertheless has more wit 
and nature in it than most regular comedies, the poet has shown 
his philosophy as well as his power of comedy. It is where he 
recognizes the efforts of the King to put a stop to the Gothic and 
barbarous custom of duelling. •“ It is an example which ought 
to teach poets .how to employ the influence they possess over the 
human heart.” Wt Subscribe to the opinion, yet must add that 
* it was also a high apd exquisite touch of flattery, although very 
properly introduced, in the ouly drama which Moli&re inscribed to 
Louis XIV. 

• L’Ecolc des Femmes was Moli^re’s next work of import¬ 
ance. It is a comedy of the highest order. An old gentleman, 
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who had been an intriguer in lii£ youth, and Knew (as he flattered 
himself,) all the wiles of womankind, endeavours to avoid what he 
considers as the usual fate of husbands, by marrying his ward, 
a beautiful girl, simple almost td silliness, but to whom nature 
has given as much of old mother Eve's talent for persuasion and 
imposition as enables her to baffle all the schemes of her aged 
admirerfhnd unite herself to a young gallant more suited to her 
age. The ** Country Wife” of Wycherly is an imitation of this 
piece, with the demerit on the part of the English author of having 
rendered licentious a plot which in Moli£re’s hands is only gay. 

Although this piece was well received and highly applauded, it 
was at the same time severely criticised by those who had swal¬ 
lowed without digesting the ridicule which the author had heaped 
on the Hotel de Rambouillet in the “ Precieuses Ridicules,” and 
on the various conceits and follies of the court in “ Les F&cheux.” 
Such critics having shown themselves too wise to express the pain 
which they felt on their own account, now set up as guardians of the 
purity of the national morals, and of the national language. A 
naive expression used by Agnes was represented as depraving the 
one; a low and somewhat vulgar phrase was insisted upon as calcu¬ 
lated to ruin the other. This affected severity in morals and 
grammar did not impose on the public, who were quite aware of 
the motive of critics who endeavoured to ground such formidable 
charges on foundations so limited. The celebrated Boileau drew 
his pen in defence of his friend, in whose most burlesque expres¬ 
sion there truly lurked a learned and useful moral: “ Let the 

envious exclaim against thee,” he said, “ because thy scenes are 
agreeable to all the vulgar; if thou wert less acquainted with the 
art of pleasing, thou wouldst be enabled to please even thy cen¬ 
sors.” Moli^re himself wrote a defence of" L'Ecoledes Femmes,” 
** in which,” says M. Taschereau, “ he had the good fortune to 
escape the most dangerous fault of an author writing upon his 
own compositions, and to exhibit wit, where some people would 
only have shown vanity and self-conceit.” 

The wrath of these paltry and prejudiced critics proceeded 
beyond all the bounds of literary censure. The Due de la Feuil- 
lade, supposed to be the original of a ridiculous man of quality 
introduced by Molidre in his Critique de I’Ecole des Femmes , was 
guilty of an action equally unbecoming and brutal, considering that 
the aristocratic laws of the French society' of the day left him at 
liberty to put a personal affront on the manager of a theatre, what¬ 
ever his genius or respectability, without being expbsed to render 
him a personal account. He met Moli£re in one of {he galleries 
of the Tuilleries, and assuming the appearance of one who 
wished to embrace and salute him—their no- uncommon compli- 
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ment—he seized rudely ‘upon the ^poet’s head with both his hands, 
and rubbing his face violently against the buttons of his own 
dress, repeated again and again the words, tarte a la creme — 
tarte a la creme — being one of the phrases in " L’Ecole des 
Femmes” on which the critics had fastened as unpolite and bar¬ 
barous. Greatly to the honour of Louis XIV., he censured with 
severity the courtier who, under the pretence of zeal forthe ele¬ 
gance and purity of the French language, had taken the unmanly 
opportunity to insult a man of genius within the precincts of his 
master's palace. 

Jj In-promptu tie Versailles was another fugitive piece, in 
which Moliere, under the eyes of the sovereign, repelled the invi¬ 
dious criticism with which he had been assailed. Boursault, a 
man of talent and genius, had joined the cry against Moli&re, un¬ 
der the belief that he had himself been aimed at in the character 
of Lysidas, the poet, in the interlude. But Boursault prudently 
retired from the combat. 

La Princesse d’Elide, executed upon a signal of the royal 
sceptre, was composed in haste to garnish a splendid fete of Louis, 
at Versailles, on the 9th of October, i()6’4, under the title of The 
Pleasures of the Enchanted Island.” As the scene belongs to 
the gorgeous and romantic drama, it afforded little scope to 
Moli^re’s comic powers, though he has thrown in what the old 
English stage would have called the humours of Moron, a court 
jester. There may have been, however, allusions which are now 
lost, but which had poignancy at the time, since the entertain¬ 
ment was received with great applause. This production is, like 
the interlude of “ Les F&cheux,” rather a series of detached scenes, 
connected by one single interest, which they neither advance nor 
retard, than a comedy bearing a regular plot. 

FI is next production, of the same year, was a one act comedy, 
entitled Le Manage Force. Sganarelle, a humourist of fifty- 
three or four, having a mind to marry a fashionable young wo¬ 
man, ' but feeling* some instinctive doubts and' scruples, consults 
several of his friends upon this momentous question; and the 
inimitable wit of Moli&re sustains so bald and simple a plot without 
permitting the reader to feel a sensation that the piece is * wire¬ 
drawn or devoid of interest. The ridicule falls in a great measure 
on the sophists of the* Sorbonne, whose attachment to the cate¬ 
gories of Aristotle rendered them so obstinately opposed to every 
species of philosophical inquiry which transcended the limited 
sphere of the'Stagyrite. The Aristotelian philosophers of the 
Sorbonne are treated with as little mercy as those of the ancient 
schools by the satirist Lucian, to whose works Moli&re seems to 
have boon no stranger. - Receiving no satisfactory counsel, and not 
much pleased with the proceedings of his bride elect, Sganarelle 
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at last determines to give up his Engagement, but is cudgelled into 
compliance by the brother of his intended; and so ends an enter¬ 
tainment which in the hands of any other would have been meagre 
enough, but as treated by Molidre is full of humour and gaiety. 

The concluding incident was taken from an adventure of the 
celebrated Comte de Grammont, renowned for his wit and gal- 
lantty,«tvhich. made much noise at the time. While residing at 
the court of Charles II. Grammont had paid his assiduous ad¬ 
dresses to the beautiful Miss Hamilton, sister of his future his¬ 
torian, Count Anthony Hamilton. But as tickle as brilliant, the 
Comte de Grammont being permitted by Louis XlV. to return 
to Paris, set off for Dover without taking leave of his mistress. 
Two brethren of the deserted Ariadne pursued and overtook the 
fugitive Theseus. “ Have you not forgotten something in Lon¬ 
don, Comte?” was the question of the Hamiltons. “ In faith, I 
have,” replied the Comte, (more prudent than Sganarellc, and 
not waiting till things came to extremities )—“ to marry your sis¬ 
ter.” And he returned and redeemed his pledge accordingly, 
with a better grace at least than most other persons would have 
manifested in similar circumstances. 

In the evening of the same day which saw “ Le Manage Forc6,” 
came out as a part of the royal f6te, the three first acts, or rough 
sketch of the celebrated satire, entitled Tartujfe, one of the most 
powerful of Moli&re’s compositions. It was applauded, but from 
the clamour excited against the poet and the performance, as an 
attack on Religion, instead of its impious and insidious adversary 
Hypocrisy, the representation was for the time interdicted; a 
fortunate circumstance, perhaps, since, in consequence, the 
drama underwent a sedulous revision, given by Moli&rc to few 
of his performances. 

Le Festin de Pierre —the Feast of the Statue—well known 
to the modern stage under the name of Don Juan, was the 
next vehicle of Moli&re's satire. The $tory, borrowed from the 
Spanish, is well knowu. In giving the sentiments of the libertine 
Spaniard, the author of Tartuffc could not suppress His resent¬ 
ment against the party, by whose interest with the King that piece 
had been excluded from the stage, or at least its representation 
suspended. “ The profession of a hypocrite,” says Don Juan, 
“ has marvellous advantages. The imposture is always respected, 
and although it may be detected, must' never be condemned. 

• Other human vices.are exposed to censure, atid may be attacked 
boldly. Hypocrisy alone enjoys a privilege which stops the 
mouth of the satirist, and enjoys the repose of sovereign impu¬ 
nity.” This expression, with some other passages in the piqce, 
(iMs general tenor of which is certainly not very edifying,) called 
down violent clamours upon the imprudent author; some critics 
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* Sage forhis colleague, went far in accomplishing it; , 

The venerable dulness and pedantic ignorance of the facility 
was incensed at die ridicule cast upon IKifi ;JL f Amour Medecin, 
especially, as four of its most distinguished members were intro¬ 
duced under Greek names, invented by Boilcau for his Mend’s 
: use. The consultation held by these sages, which respects every 
thing save the case of the patient—the ceremonious difficulty 
with which-they are at first brought to deliver, their opinions—the 
-vivacity and fury with which each finally defends his own# menacing 
the. instant death of the patient,- if any.other treatment be ob¬ 
served, seemed all to’ the public highly comical, and led many 
reflecting men to think Lisette was not far wrong, in contending 
that a patient ^should not be said to die of a fever or a cons urn p- 
1 tion, but of four doctors and two apothecaries.? - The farce en¬ 
larged the sphere of Moliere’s enemies, but as the poet suffered, 
none of the faculty to prescribe for *him, their resentment^as of 
the.less consequence. : - r / 

' The Misanffirope, accounted by the French critics the most cor¬ 
rect of Mobile’s compositions, was the next vehicle of his satire 
against the follies of the ag®. Except for the,usual fault,of.his 
gratuitously adopted coarseness, it is admirably imitated in the 
rt . Plain ‘Dealer/’ of Wycherley. Alceste is an upright , qnd[ manly 
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" Les F&cheux.** .But the latte* personage ig oftly interrupted by 
fools and impostors daring a walk m the 3p»ilterie‘a, where he ex¬ 
pects to meet his mistress :i the distress ofjAlcestelies deeper,-?- 
he is thwarted,vbjr pretenders andchxeoiiibs in the paths of life 
itself, and his pectrliartemper rehders bim impatient of being 
pressed and shouldered by them; so that like an irritable man in a 


crowd, be resenl 


. V f inconveniencies to which, men .of equa¬ 
nimity submit/nof as a matter of dioice, indeed, but as a point of 
necessity. The greater correctness$£ this piece may be owing to 
the lapse of nirje tnonths, (ail unusuaiUenn of repose for the muse 
of MoH&re*) betwixt the* appearance of M JL’Amour M6decm”and. 
tliatof the *« Misanthrope.' .Yet thischef-d’oeuvre was at first coldly 
recei ved by the Parisian audience, and to render it more attractive, 
Moliere was compelled to attach to its representation the lively 
farce pf Le Medecin malgre luL Ip a short time the merit of die 
Misanthrope” became acknowledged by the public, andeven many 
of those critics who had hitherto, been hostile, united in its praise. 

Yet scandal was not silent; for Moli&re was loudly censured, as 
having, in the person of Alceste, ridiculed the Duke dfe Montau-' 
aier, a man of honour and virtue, but of blunt uncourteous man¬ 
ners. The duke, informed thathpjhad been, brought on the stage, 
by Moliere, threatened vengeance;-but being persuaded.to see the 
play, lie sought out the author instantly, embraced him repeatedly, 
and assured him, that if he had really thought of him when com¬ 
posing the “ Misanthrope,” he regarded it as an honour which he 
could never forget. . . 

The lively farce of " Le Medecin malgr6 lui,”was translated by 
Fielding, under the title of the u Mock Doctor.” The story is 
taken from an did fabliau, which in its, turn has probably been,, 
derived from an eastern tale. In Jhe original tale, the Mock - 
Dpctor having been cudgelled into a leech of deep skill, is com¬ 
manded by the king of the country, on pain of perishing under 
the bagtipado, to cure at once all the sick of the capital, whom. . 
the w|||meaniiig sovereign has assembled for the purpose, 
inmtenseft bnsnital. The “ m6decin malgre lui” extricates himself f 


with dexterity. He assembles his patients in.a great hall, in 
end of which is lighted n mighty dre, ’ 

. ’'i ^ * - , t 

“ My frjends,’* says the ^physician, } € I can, it is true, cure iL-™™ 
complaints,' but the pfinciptu ingredient in my panacea, is the ashes of 
a man 1 .who,has 1 ! As this is hidispensa^,W^^«^- 
position of ,'^|ip^,he;''t ! .fiave'iid-.<loubt that the patient .a 
who feels hims^f nMMt deplorably indisposed, wilt wUlip ' 
sam-ifieedmaims 

3J««^s!sstp fi’snirhr mtuni. It hat&il- 
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“appearances aie deceitful, I was never better in my life than at this mo¬ 
ment.” * If well in health what business have you among the sick > Get 
out with you * You/’ td a pSJalytlc patient ," have, I piesunie, no objec¬ 
tion to be t ome the scape-goat/’ “Every objection p-p-possible,” stuttered 
Palsy, and was turned out to hobble after Gout. The doctoi gets nd of 
ail his patients in the same manner, without any loss of reputation $ lor as 
th(*y leave the hospital they arc interrogated severally by the king, to 
whom, ififcder apprehension of being sent badty to he calcined* they all 
lepoit themselves perfectly cuied.”. 

We cannot help thinking, that if Moli&re bad been acquainted 
with this singular conclusion of the story, he would have, under 
some form or other* introduced it into his whimsical and enter¬ 
taining little drama. The author himself ticated the piece as a 
trifle. For which he is affectionately reproved by the author of the 
following verges:— 

" Moliere, dit-on, ne l’appelle 
Qu’unc petite bagatelle * 

Mat's cette bagatelle est d’un cspiit si fin* 

Que, s’il fgut que je vous le die, 

L’estime qu’on en fait est une inalatlic, 

Qui fait que, dans Palis, tout court au Mldecin ” 

But not even the praises paid to the “ Misanthiope,” though a 
piece of a mood much higher than Le Medecin mulgtv luh satis¬ 
fied Moliere. " Vous verrez bien autre chose ” said ne to Boileau, 
whefl the latter congratnlated him on the success of the chef-d’oeuvre 
which we have just named. He anticipated the success of the 
most remarkable of bis performances, the celebrated" Tartufle,” 
in which he has unmasked and branded vice, as in his lighter 
pieces he has chastised folly, This* piece had been acted before 
Louis, before bis queen, and his mother, and at the palace of 
die great prince of Cond6; but the scruples infused mto the 
king long induced him to hesitate ere he removed the interdict 
which prohibited its representation. Neither were these sciuplcs 
yet removed. Permission was, indeed, given to iepn$ii$£ the 
piece, but under the title of die “ Impostor,” and calling^he prin¬ 
cipal person, Panulphe, for it seems the namd of TartuSe whs pe¬ 
culiarly offensive*, The king, having left Paris for the army, the 
president of the parliament of Paris prohibited any further repre¬ 
sentation of the obnoxious piece^ thus disguised, although licensed 
by his majesty. Louis did not resent this interference, and two 
compositions of Moliere wqre inferppsed betwixt the date of the 
suspension which we have noticed; and the pnaln^rmission to 
bring " Tartuffe” on the atage,. .These wer^Jwmcerte, a spe- 
' cies pf heroic pastoral, ip which M$&re certainly did not excel— 

and ^ cmi/Awtonr Print's, a feu? lively scenes linked 

*V * * * * * * * # * 
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together, so as to form a pleasing introdpcth to seVeia! of those 
dances in costume, or ballets, as they were tailed, iu which Louis 
himself often assumed a character. » 

At length, in August, 1<367, Le Tarlaffe, so long suppressed, 
appeared on the stage, and in the depth and power of its compo¬ 
sition left all authors*of comedy far behind. The art with which 
the ” Impostor” is made to develope his real character, without any 
of the usual soliloquies or addresses to a confidant, for the benefit 
of the audience, has been always admired as inimitable. The heai t 
of a man who had least desiicd, and could worst bear close investi¬ 
gation, is discovered and ascertained in all its bearings, giadually, 
jet certainly, as navigatois tiacc the lines and bearings of an 
unknown coast. The persons amongst whom this illustrious 
hypocrite performs the principal chaiacter are traced with equal . 
distinctness.. The silly old mother, obstinate from age as well as 
bigotry; the modest and sensible Cleante; his biother-iu-law, 
Oigon, prepared to be a dupe by prepossession aud self-opinion; 
Damis,impetuous and unreflecting; Maria ne, gentle and patient, 
with the hasty and petulant sallies of Dorine, who tidicules the 
family she selves with affection; are all faithfully drawn, and con¬ 
tribute their own share on the effect of the piece, while they assist 
in bringing on the catastrophe. In this catastrophe, however, 
there is something rather inaitificial. It is bi ought about too 
much by a tour & force } too entirely by the * de par le roi/ to 
deserve the praise bestowed on the rest of the piece* It resem¬ 
bles, in short, too nearly the receipt for making the ** Beggars' 
Opera** end happily, by setiding soirie one to call out a repi leve. 
Bdt as it manifested at the same time, the powci of the prince, 
and uffoided oppoitunity for panegyric on his acuteness in detect¬ 
ing and punishing fraud, M oh ere, it is ccttaiu, might have his own 
good reasons foi unwinding and disentangling the plot by means 
of an exempt or king’s messenger. 

Besides the honouiable tribute paid to the sovereign in the close 
of the ** iJVtuffe,” a diverting part of the Colloquy in the first act 
was bqnfpwed frofn an expression of Lqqis himself. It chanced 
that upbti the Cve of a fast/ the king being hungry, sat down t6 a 
repast, aud invited Berefixe, Bishop of Rhodes, to bear him 
company. The prelate declined with affectation, and with bn 
obstinacy of which the king desired to know the motive. After* 
the bishop had left the apartment, some one gave Louis a parti¬ 
cular account of his |reverence*s dinnci ; which consisted of so 
many disheti^gmd was so well done justice to, that his majesty 
could have *txb 'apprehension of bis suffering from famine. At 
the name of each new ,dish« die king exclaimed, to a varied inflec¬ 
tion of voice,” Qh $ k pmvte homme!* the very expression which 
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\ Orgon uses to express hi^ f ^yrn)pathy with Tartuffe. . This anec- 
; dote associated the prince, ina certain degree, with the success 
.Of the. play, and.may have'lnciined him at last to the favourable 
estimate which, heformed of ** i ‘ . , 

But our readers may request, after allytp know our sentiments 
on the objection of prdfanity, w]hi^*Ls®d»g|L^^hestionably it was 
advaAceci against JMoli^rd* by inen actuatej^M personal and invi¬ 
dious motives, was also supported by the autfiority of Bossuet and 
BoUrdaJoue. . ■ ‘ * ,f ’/ii'V 

"As true and false, doctrine,'’ says the latter preacher, “have I know 
not how many actions in common betwixt them, and the exterior of the 
one can hardly he discriminated from the other, it is not only an. easy 
but almost a necessary consequencev lbat the raillery which attacks one 
.shouldaffect; she other,.andthat thefeatures imputed to the one should 
disfigure the other. Such has been the actual. consequence .when profane 
Wits have ’ undertaken to censare hypocrisy, and thereby caused unjust 
suspiciohs to he entertained of teal piety, by malignant interpretations 
put upon that which is false. ■ This is what they have attempted in ex¬ 
posing to the laughter of a public theatre 1 , an .imaginary hypocrite, and 
turning, in his . person, the . most holy things into ridicule, representing 
him, as blaming the scandals of the world In an.extravagant manner, and 
as affecting a scrupulous conscience on indifferent matters,. while he 
scrupled not, secretly, to meditate, the most atrocious crimes, assuming a 
rueful penitentiary visage, which only served to cover the most sensual 
indulgences, and affixing to him; as their caprice suggests,, an exterior 
of austere piety, as a cover for the basest afid most mercenary purposes. 1 ’ 

■ Such is fhe charge brOughtby a wise, eloquent, and pious man. 
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eloquence, and piety* are all liable tp error, and differing essentially 
from Bpurdaloue in the opinion which he has expressed, we have 
deemed it only Justice tp state the case in his own forcible words 
before yye venture pur humble sentiments. . 

. We ; may remark; ji^ thedfstplace, that : were the preachers 
.arguments. to be carried to extremity, it yvould follow as jyresplt, 
thatno vice, could be blamed, lestia ceiisiufe should 
corresponding virtue. In that jnpjfe of reporting, a sa^^ipon 
avaricewould ;he objecrionalde as a censure of economy, and the 
blame applicable to<profifsioin. would be'proscribed as discredit¬ 
ing generosity. For ;eyery virtue, brilliant in itself, is followed 
by a vice, attacheci to jt ;p substance, bearing in its 
milder aspect the apjp^^ee ef the virtue' Carried to excess, and 


i MjP ff the vicious eaeesa, because We rfendei* due honour to the 
^practised in its jpajt tdean ? We do not, however, insist .on 
general argument, because vve willingly concede that jj is less 
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lawful and even more dangerous«to treat lightly the language and 
observances of religion, than those which only regard moral con¬ 
duct and social life. * . *, ' 'V 

We agree, therefore, V^itfi Fath^f Bouifdaloue, that the rash ap¬ 
plication of satire or'ridicule,astbe single test of truth, from which 
there lies no appea|| ihay lead to the worst consequences where 
religion is in question. Td hdld up to ridicule the scruples of 
a conscience really tehder anid fearful of Offence, even if these 
scruples are stretched, irr our estimation, to the verge of absurd¬ 
ity, is, we think, likely to he attended with all the scandal to 
true r eligion which the learned preacher apprehends* But, grant 
the existence of such criipirials as Tartuffe, (and, alas! who dare 
deny that there have existed, and perhaps are yet to be found 
such snakes in the bosom of Christian society,) we search in vain 
in Scripture, or in the practice of . the best, friends of religion - 
in all ages, for any warrant to spare them. If we look to the 
Holy Scripture, our, best and safest guide, no crime is de¬ 
nounced more frequently, or described as more odious to the 
Author of our Religion, than that of the hypocrites who made a 
gain of godliness, and possessed themselves by means of long 
prayers of the goods of orphans. - We find them repeatedly men¬ 
tioned. and with a deepness of denunciation on, their practices 
which seems to authorize their being held up to detestation by 
every means which can be, taken lo expose moral criminals: If 
the state of society be suph, that characters of a cast so dangerous,, 

vw Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the tlirone, 

' I > Are touched and shamed by ridicule alone,” * 


where shall we find the means of assailing them unless by the 
influence of satire? ' " 

/'if ridicule as well as reason had not been employed, and that 
with an unsparing hand, the whole Christian world would at this 
day jjaye groaned under the oppressions and usurpations of the' 
Cbunp^of Rome; or if Louis XIV. had Stilly apprehended the 


satW#j|Aloli^re, he might have saved that great blot on his name, 
thepliWcutioti of his. Protestant subjects/and the breach of .pub¬ 
lic faith, in revoking the' Edict of Nantes. Ridicule is, we allow, 
a hazardous weapon,to tie used with caution; yet when employed 
with a good faith and honest purpose, it is the most formidable 
and effectual, whibh c^)h be directed against a crime equally odious* 
in; the sight of Gpd Vud dangerous to human society/* It is, we 
think, in tHc allegorfcal romance Of Spenser, that achampion is 

• „ * { •' ■ .it*, | . | i ' ,,.tt.'« r 


Qduce<ppppdt'ng with .ftwe : ^d relucmnce^biis lance :f^iaimst an 
py die r 


oppouent covered by the red cross shield*. ButHvh^h tbat sign is 
fOUn^fo di'sguiw ap^ith|>qStpr and a felon, the tme knight does. 
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not. permit him for an instant to. enjoy its protection. There is 
much less danger of religion being discredited by the discovery 
and exposure of devoted and self-seeking hypocrisy* than in 
permitting that vice to lurk like,a concealed and consuming canker 
m the bosom of society, undetected anduncauterized. * To assert 
that the practice of exterior observances is to ,preserve the hypo¬ 
crite from exposure, because it may occasion a scrupulous inqui¬ 
sition into the conduct of the really conscientious, is saying, that 
we might to deceive a false coinage because it is an imitation of 
that which is true* or that the profession of religion ought to serve* 
like the churches in Popish countries* as an asylum for all that 
is vicious and criminal in society. 

If* indeed* hypocrisy is to be sacred from ridicule, it is not easy 
to see to whaf tribunal that odious vice is to be delivered for trial 
and censure. The scandal which P£re Uourdaloue apprehends 
to real religion must be incurred by every species of inquisition 
that shall be made into the.reality of religious pretexts; and yet 
without somesuch inquisition the tares cannot be severed from,the 
wheat—the forced and worthless imitation distinguished from the 
precious and inimitable reality. The same evil would arise from 
punishing the crimes of Tarbiffe in a court of justice as from ex¬ 
posing them upon the stage;. But* surely, although such exposure 
may lead men to try more severely the pretensions of such as make 
peculiar professions of devotion* the separation of the pure gold 
from the dross must in the end lead to the first being held in 
. higher estimation* and to the worthlessness of the second being 
exposed todqperved contempt. ’ ' 

We Have hitherto considered the case of an incorrigible hypo¬ 
crite* as of one who is punished not with a. view to his correction* 
but to his detection and the prevention of the mischief he may work* 
in society. But this is only half of the real question! Spiritual, 
pride* a sin* and a great one;* often creeps insensibly intp bosoms 
which are most fortified to nourish devotional sentiments. The 
self-supposed elect of the/Deity ’is too apt (so easily ^e , our 
best inclinations turned to corruption and perversion,):,tpjjlook 
down on the race of worldly mqn* in bis delusion, to mum 
thanks* with the pharisee* thaihe isnot like the contrite Pub¬ 
lican. A portrait like that of Tartuffe may arrest such,a man iu 
his course, by showing himithatf the fairest professions and the 
'strictest observances may be consistent with the foulest purposes; 
and that though we tnay atrietlydischarge fouy religious duties* 
;we arc not to arrogate to ^ouraelvi^ merits towards heaven; or 
entertain hopes which can rififly he grounded pn^jlqriff far dif¬ 
ferent from our own. Sdcji a pictufe may also callto rdfle^ction the 
bold and ambitious ithpostor* who, from the desire of ac^iiiring 
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influence over his fellow men, is tempted to use his religious 
character a? the means of'effecting his purpose. As the career 
of such a character often begins and proceeds to a certain length 
in the sincere feeling Qf^devotion,lt natty be prevented from 
ending in a course of hypocriayequally dangerous to the indi¬ 
vidual himself and to socie^- by the public exposure of the con¬ 
tents of one of those sepulchres, whitened on the outside;, which 
are a charnel house*Vidthim " ' ■ ' V ' 

We do not dfesire’to travel out of ihe record*'.or, to laydowmiiny 
general rule in what cases satire ought,or ought ndt, to be employed 
m reprehension of hypocrisy. Undoubtedly there may be instance 
* j which Bourdaloue's arguments are applicable, and where it may 
be better that a criminal person should be punished, or expelled 
from society, without public exposure; But the case of Tartuffe 
is that of a vilely wicked man, rendering the profession of religion 
hateful, by abusing it for the worst purposes; and if such charac¬ 
ters occurred, as there is little reason to doubt, in the time and court 
of Louis XIV., we can see no reason against their being gib¬ 
beted in effigy. The poet himself is at pains to show that he draws 
the true line of distinction betwixtdhehypocrite and die truly re¬ 
ligious man. When die duped Orgon, astonished at the discover 
of Tartuffe’s villainy, expresses himself doubtful of the existence' 
of real worth, Cleante replies to him with his usual sense and mo¬ 
deration. • ! ' 1, .• » 


u H6 bien! ne ❖bilk ,pa® de vos emportemens ! 

* Vous ne gardez en rien les doux temperament- 
Dans la drpite raison jamais n’entre la v6tre j 

Et toujours d’un exc&s vous vous jetezdans 1"autre. 
Vousvoyez v6tre erretif; et vous avez connu 
; t , Qne par un zMe feint vous, etiez prevent!: 

Maispour vous corrigerqyelle raison demande 
Que vous alliez passer, dans une errcujr plus grande, 
Et qu’avecque le coeur d'urx pe^de . va|m^ ^ , 

* Vous confondrez les coeurs de tous lesgensdu bieti ? 

' Quo!! parce qu’un fripon yous dupe avec audace 

Sous le portfpeux6clat d^un aiist^re grim^ce, 

Vous votdez que partout dp soit fait emnme lui, 

Et qu’aucun vrai dfsvot ne s&ttrotiye. aujourd’hui ? 

* Laissezaux liberties ces spttes consequences: 
D6mMezla vetfu d’avec ses apparetices, 

Ne hasardez jamais vdjtre estimo tlup t6t, . 

•- Et spye| |pul ceJa damta'milieu qu’ilfaut. ,.v 

Qardez Vous, rit se peut* d’honorer I'in? posture j 
*. |aMe aussin’allczpas faireinjui-e^ ' 

, EVW vous fault toinber datis une extr£nute^ * 
P&chez plut6t eador de cet autre Ift 
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;:$per the victorious reception of (t Tartuffc/*and before the cia- 
JatOur and controversy to which it gave occasion were nearly ended, 

, ^Moli^re presented the stage with .the wild, and lively comedy of 
i Amphitryon, Wemust oiivn tjiat- a piece founded on such a sub¬ 
ject does not appCar to us to haVe. been wisely calculated to efface 
the reproaches cast upon the author of “ Tartuffeas a corrupter 
of national morals, land that a satire on somf decided vice, fashion- 
a bfe at the time, wpuld have much better supported his defence 
against the devotees, whether true or false, than a drama, which, 

» though drawingjts origin from pagan times, must always remain 
censurable. ^ But the subject had been admitted on every stage in 
Europe, although, ^ccording to Riccoboni, it should nott>e re¬ 
ceived on any theatre, where morals are respected. 

The truth may, perhaps, be, that Moli&re, weary for the moment 
of contention, was willing to compose a play, entertaining from 
its subject, a°d affording room for jests, which neither men of 
fashion, doctors, princesses, nor bigots, could regard as personal. 
1( He might,remember what the great Conde said to Louis XIV., 

, when die king asked him how the auditors, so sensitive about 
Tartufte, listened, without indignation, to the profanities and in¬ 
decencies of : a coarse farce palled, Scaramouch& Her mite. ** Be¬ 
cause/’ replied Cond6» “ it; only violates decency and religion, 
without attacking priests, and bigots.” Be that as it may, Am¬ 
phitryon was handled with infinite humour, and with as much 
decency as the story-permitted, and censure was drowned in 
laughter. , 

. ■' Moli^re was not sp fortunate in his next piece, though equally 
well received, and no less, deserving of it. . George Dandin, a 
wealthy citizen, who has, had the imprudence to marry a sprig of 
quality, daughter of an old jackass of nobility called Monsieur De 
Sotenville, and his,no less noble spouse Madame de la Prudoterie, 
is exposed at once to the coquetry of a light-headed wife, who 
despises his birth and understanding, and to the rigorous sway 
of her parents ; who, called upon^d interfere with; their authority, 
place tueirrdaughter in the right, and the'Unhappy roturier,their 
son-in-law, in the wrong, onevejyappeal which is made.to them. 
Angelica ^represented H gs thoughtless^ not criminal, and appear¬ 
ances, at least, are thus sav^ Nevertheless, there was more than 
^one Sotenville about court, and Dandinin the city, who felt the 
Kridicule sting home, and complained) as Rousseau did afterwards, 
.y^at, in seeking food for his satiric vein, b^oliere was not unwil- 
.pervert theorder of.1 society, aiid to sow dimension in the ' 
fatnilieRj Tlife nnhlie Wain lauffhffd at tW snfiVirprs. 


families. . Thfe public again laughed at the suftorers, 
p^j^apuipated the poet; or became; by Uieir applause, his ac- 
,§ii^Wth the pretended erimp’. t: V;r; ; •: . . * 
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George Dandimto as acted 18tll July, l668.QntheSd Sep¬ 
tember, in the same year, the moral comedy of JJAvare was pre¬ 
sented to the public by the fertile muse of dur author. The ge¬ 
neral conception of the piece, as ; wolf as many of the individual 
scenes, are taken from Plautus; but adapted to French society, 
with a degree of felicity belonging to IVfoli&re alone. The poor, 
(and most people thinktherftselves so with relation to their^ex- 
penses,) are usually somewhat envious of thfe rich,.and very willhfig 
to enjoy a laugh at their cost; especially if the latter stand con¬ 
victed of avarice, or saving money, not for the sake of what rt can 
procure, but for the purpose of, amassing and 'hoarding it. -*No ' 
vice mSets with less sympathy than avarice, for the good reason that: 
all think that they could employ, to advantage, what the miser 1 
seems to possess only after the manner of iEsop’s dog in the 
manger, withholding it from others,, yet denying to himself the 
enjoyments which it might command. The vice also, when it - 
gains possession of an individual, shows so mean, inconsequential, 
and unreasonable, that we .cannot wonder;at its being a favourite 
subject for satirical poetry. The highest compliment paid to the 
truth of Molitire’s picture was by an actualrtiiser, who’ wasstf much * 
delighted with the representation, that he did hot grudge the money 
which his admission had cost, because the piece, as he* argued, 
contained such excellent lessors of economy. It is remarkable 
that M. Taschereau, while he mentions this play as ; an immortal , 
page in the history of French manners, seems to tliink that it 
records} a character which has now ceased to exist in Paris.; Elwes . 
has been long in his grave; but we believe that Harpagohs could 
yet be found bn this side of the Channel. “ L/Avare” was less; 
favourably received thanusual; the reason assigned is its being* 
written in prose;—but posterity diclM oli^reample justice:—it , 
4iix& transferred to the British stage, of Which it still retains pos? 
session, by the celebrated Fielding. * : ' . * 

Monsieur XkPourceaugndc, acted in autumn/1669, “ is,” sa^si 
Vojtalifii,a farce; but in all MoU£re’$ farces are found scendfe , 
worthy of the highest class of coinedy.” ;It is mixed, undoubted^ 
ly, with much buffoonery of U coarse and l6w kind; but thisw^al; 
necessary to attract large popular audiences. “ I am the mana^ij1||^ 
a theatre as well as,an author/’ said Moliere* “ I must make^feii^ 
money, as well as correct and instruct, 'and I am necefs^ly-; 
sometimes induced to consult the profit and, interest,, 
pany, at the expense Jo? my own fame as.* an ! author.” ' 

t'ession sofnmk and manly no critic cap, venire ■' 

only wonder is, how little, comparatively 
meanness or sacrifice to public taste, how mudhifefivtohj,vSt and 
comedy, in compositions which claim no, higher; indhe tjwn farces^ 



r 

The province of Limoges h&s been cstcoUied the Thebes of 
Freticc, and its natives,ns if horn in a grosser air, are popularly sup- 
, posed peculiarly dull, and liable to imposition, A Limosin gen¬ 
tleman named Monsieur De Poirrceaugnac (almost all the names 
of that country terminate in «c,) comes to Paris to marry Julie, 
tile heroine; the authority of her father having destined her haud 
tohim. Hut J ulic has a lover, and this lover has the art to play 
oflf so many tricks and mystifications upon tlie provincial suitor, 
that he finally relinquishes his suit in despair. The piece being a 
cotnedMullet , the comic scenes are intermingled with pageants 
resembling the ancientmasque, which were ingeniously contrived 
so as to blend with the interest of the piece* what is delivered as 
real comic dialogue is so excellent, that Diderot has well said, the 
critic would be much mistaken who should think there were men 
mpre capable of writing Monsieur De Pourceaugnac” than of 
composing the “ Misanthrope.*' This piece was brought on the 
English stage under the title of the “ Brave Irishman.” The ob¬ 
ject of the tricks and jests of, the scene is, in that little piece, an 
honest Hibernian, whoru die author has gifted with a perfect igno¬ 
rance of the town, and a* competent quantity of confusion of ideas, 
but, at the same time, with so much of the native gallantry of his 
country, that,instead of encountering the fate of Monsieur de Pour¬ 
ceaugnac, he breaks through all the toils which have been spread 
for him, and carries off the lady in spite of his intriguing rival. 

Omitting JLesAtnans Mftgnifujnes, called by Moli&rc a minor 
comedy, but which may be rather considered as a piece of framc- 
worit lor the introduction of scenic pageantry, and which is only 
distinguished by some satirical shafts, directed against the now 
obsolete folly of judicial astrology, we hasten to notice a master¬ 
piece of Moli&re’s art in Le Bourgeois Gentilhomrne- This piece 
was written to please the court and gentry, at the expense of.the 
nouveaux riches, who, rendered wealth} by the sudden acquisition ■ 
of immense fortune, become desirous to emulate such as liav»» been 
educated in the front ranks of society, in those accomplishments, 
whether mental or personal, which cannot be gracefully acquired 
after the early part of life i\ past. A grave, elderly gentleman 
learning to dance is proverbially ridiculous; but the same absur¬ 
dity attaches to every one, who, suddenly elevated from his own 
, sphere, becomes desirous of imitating, in die most minute parti¬ 
culars, those who are denizens of that to whirh he is raised. It is 
scarcely necessary to notice, that the ritjiculo[difertcd against such 

a cters as Monsieur Jourdain properly applies, not to their 
g made their fortunes, if by honest means, but to their being 
ambitious to distinguish themselves by qualities inconsistent with 
itfir Ugo, habits Hi thinking, and previous manners. Jenson. 
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bt fore the time of ,Moli£re # lia4 describe in the chaiacter oi 
Soghaidp, a character something like Monsieur Jourdam, to 
whom the Herald's College hud assumed for cicst a headless 
boar. “ And rampant too—tioth I commend the hcraltrs wit” 
obseives one of the personages. “ He has deciphered him with 
a swine without a head, without biain, wit, 01 anything, indeed, 
i .imping to gentility.” But the comic power of Moli&rc has dwelt 
upon and illustiated the charactci, which Jon son only indicated 
by a few lough outlines; and theie are few scenes, even in tills 
admit able authoi’s perfoi malices, more laughable than those of 
.fountain's scenes willi his \ anous tcachcis, illustrated by thd rail*, 
tan of Nicole, who sees and exposes so naturally the folly of her 


inaslei. , 

The subjects ot i aillery most generally piquant to the high¬ 
born and courtly, are those duccted against such mlrudcis as 
Monsieur Jourdam, whom wealth emboldens to thrust upon them 
an awkward pictension to equality. Vet the com! of France did 
not icui\e Le Bouigeois Genftl/wmme in a favouiable man- 
nei, when lirst pieseuted at Chamboid, on 14tb Octobei, 1670, 
Louis XIV., contmry to his wont, sate silent during the enter¬ 
tainment, and did not, us had beep his custom hitherto, address a 


single woid of eiuouiagemcut to the author. Rests ad exemplar,. 
the lords of the couit looked cold on Moltare, and the tongues of 
all bis enemies were unchained. Some called shame Upon him, 
foi having rcpicsented I)oiante, a man of quality, united in a 
scheme foi duping Monsieur Jourdam, and partaking his spoils, 
Othcis, with more judgment, exclaimed against the extravagant 
interlude, in which the bourgeois gentilhomme is persuaded that 
the Grand Seignor hks made hiip a Mamamouchi, a knight of aft 
lmaginaiy ordej, and goes through the teicmony of a mock installa¬ 
tion, Those very critics who asked how Moli&ie had hoped to 
pass such gibbeiish upon them as was sung oa this occasion, had 
listened with tianquillUy, nay, with affected delight, to entertain¬ 
ments of*the same kind, in which Louis himself had appeared as 
a perfoimer. The friends of Moli^re made po very judicious 1 
defence. They endeavoured to represent the plot of die inter¬ 
lude as probable, and quoted the instance of the Abb6 St. Mar¬ 
tin, who had been duped into a belief that he had received 
honouis from the King of Siam. But Moli&re’s apology Vested 
on the very nature of the comedie-ballet, which admits of every 
species of incident provided it produces good music #W*y 
dancer, * ’ " 

Several da^S elapsed between the first and second presenta¬ 
tion; during which Moli&re sustained all the ahfciety *of a dis¬ 
countenanced author . 4 But after the piece had been acted for the 



^aedOodi time, Louis at oncedid justice to the poet/ and to his ovui 
judgment The piece, he said, was excellent, and he had only 
suspended his opmmit tilt lie should be assured that ho was 
speaking on mature reflection, gnd not under the seductive im¬ 
pression of excellent acting. 

Of course the tone of the courtiers changed; the chorus of 
" Ha Ja be, Ba la ehou,” became witandspnse, and Boranto was 
odjf a man of quality who indicted cofttfigu 'punishment on an 
insolent roturier, and abated his favor of conceit by assisting to 
drain his pocket. A certain duke, in particular, who had been 
loud in deckuing against the dancing Turks and their unintelli¬ 
gible mummery, now exclaimed in well paiuted rapture, “ TSlo- 
li&re is inimitable. He has reached a point of perfei tion to whic Ii 
none of the ancients ever attained.” 

Im Potirberies de Scapi/i, an imitation of the Phormio of 
Terence, Was Moline’s next performance. It was wiitten not 
for the amusement of the court, but for the diversion of the city of 
Paris, and possesses no Other interest than what can be produced 
by whimsical interest, the tricks of an ingenious valet, 

“ From top to toe the Get a now in vogue/' 
upon an ill-tempered and avaricious father, iii behalf of a giddy 
and extravagant son. There is no severe strain of morality Jn 
sudh a plot, but it is absurd to suppose that either parents will 
become dishonest,' or sons disobedient, because the} sec Scapin 
and Leandre cheat old Argante. It would be as icasonablc to 
suppose that a peasant would go home aud beat his wife, because 
Punch in the puppet-show cudgels Joan. This comedy is one of 
adventure and intrigue, with little preteusion to delineation of 
character. But Molr&jre’s exquisite skill m dialogue could not be 
suppressed orWfencealed. We doubt if, with his utmost eflfoits, 
he Could have been absolutely dull, without the assistance of a 
pastoral subject and heroic measure. # The phrase Quc (liable 
alla-tAl fatre dam cede gait re? will live as long as the Fiencli 

riiay bo omitted as a subject totally unfitted for Mo- 
litre's genius ; we die evep tempted to say it could not be the 
work of the author of the ** Misanthrope/' with its brilliant asso¬ 
ciates in fatpe—iVon omnia —the highest gonitis has its natural 
boimds. La C-wdesie $ Lscarkagnas, which next appears, turns 
entirely upon the oddities, absurdities ajid affectations of the* 
provincial noblesse, who had at that time/manners and habits 
! $f thinking extremely ridiculous in the eyes of the .more polished 
Society of the court Molidre must have been completely ac- 
^ with these ludicrous points in the character of this 
society, a? he hsidresided in’sO many different parts v of 



1'iance at the headpf his wartdesing troop* Accordingly he lias 
piesentcd ub with the rural Dowager, who In deeply incensed that 
a man of quality at court, whose family is nOt, peihaps, above two 
hundicd years old, should dare to compare his gentility with that 
of her deceased husband, who had liven fell his life in the country, 
kept a pack of hounds, and signed himself Count, in every bill, 
bond or acquittance. The clownishness of the poor lady’s sCrvfcnts 
is humourously contrasted with her vain attempts to make„<bem 
keep up the appearances she thinks suitable to her rank* It|a, 
peihaps, the piece of JV1 oli&re’s in which foreigners feel the comic 
point least forcibly; but it was followed by one, the interest of 
which is vivid and unimpaired by the course of time. ' * 

This is I,e$ Femmes Savanies, acted on 11th March, 1672; it 
was diiected against a new female foible which had sprung up in 
the world olf fashion, after the explosion of that of the Hotel 
dt Rambouillet. Always ambitious of exclusive distinction, as 
they dated no longer render themselves conspicuous by die jlo¬ 
gon of romance, they adopted the honours of science, and aspired 
to the dignity of learned ladies, Moli^rt*, ** the Contemplfttor” 
as his fi lends called him, did not suffer this new species erf 
pedautiy to elude his vigilance. In fact it was of the same 
genus, though of a dilfeicnt species from that which he had for¬ 
merly assailed successfully; for modish affectation possesses as 
many heads a* the fabled hydra*, of which 

“ One still bourgeons where another falls 

ami the satirist, on his part, deserved the praise due to a moral 
llcicules. * 4 ( ' 

Out of a fashion or humour! which to an ordinary man would 
have but afforded a few scenes, Moliere has found sufficient ill- 
teicst to fill up five acts of one of his best regular comedies. The 
Abbe Colin—a personage who, affecting to unite in himself the 
rather inconsistent character of a Writer of poems of gallantry and 
a powerful and excellent preacher, had obtained in the satires of 
Boileau a painful immortality—-was also distinguished in “ l<es 
Femmes Sun antes” as one of the leading beaux*esprit of the day, 
a poet a la mode, who, with equal truth and modesty, had thq a*- 
suiance to claim for himself the title of the Father of Frnpdb 
Epigram. II is dramatic name Was origiually Tricotin, which, M, 
too plainly pointing out the individual, was softened into Tiia- 
sotin. Tne following are tlie colours with which MhjmpB ha* 
painted the uufdrtuugtp academician, for such CotiiFMd < the 
honour to be.* ’ * , ^ * 

v ft Monsieur Trh$otin * s , t 
JM inspire an fond de lame up dominant chhfpK 
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Jc no puis consentir, poqr grtgner ses suffrages 
A me deshouorcr en pi issint ses oiivr.igcs$ 
t \sf par eux qu’^l mes yeux il a dlibonl paru, 
ill* je connoissois avant que 1’avou vu. 

Je vis, dans le fntras tics 6m its qu’il nous donnc, 
l e qu’6tale en tons lieux sa pedauti personne, 

La conslanlc hautem de sa pirsoniption, 

(Ytte iutilpiditi de bonne opinion, 

(Vt iudolent otal de lunh.uice extreme, 

Qui le lend cn tout temps si content de soi-mt me, 

Qui fait qiA son merite incessatnmeiit il rit, 

Qu’il sc sail si bon gi6 de tout ce qu’il etiit, * 
lilt qu’il ne voudmil pas thanger sa rcuonmiee 
Contie tous les honneuis d’un gen6ml d'amiee/* 

The coxcombry of Tiissotiu is most pleasantly conltasUd with 
the severe, giave and inoic lonnal lolly and picsuiuption oi V r a- 
dius, a pedant of heavict pietensions, founded upon bis sc hoi,u- 
ship, The effect pioduced l»y the mtiodnrtion of tlu*> hi ace of 
pretenders to the heroines, upon whom then supposed nieiits pio- 
dure the same effect as the fashionable brilliancy of Mascanlle 
and Jodelet in u JLes Pi6cieuses Ridicules” is extiemely comical; 
nor is the behaviour of the two originals to each other less so, 
since, after dispensing the necessary degree of mutual flattery, a 
mistake of the pedant in mticisiug a madrigal of which Tiissotiu 
was tin* author, sets them together by the cars, and piodurcs a 
scene of quartelling as lidiculous as that of mutual fla^* ry which 
preceded it. 

The character of the learned ladies, who exclaim in rapbm at 
sight of a man who undeistands Greek, disnpss their female do¬ 
mestic because she does not understand the delicacies of (A mill 
grammar, and we^l-nigh cashier a lackey, not f<?rd lopping a chair, 
but because he does not know the consequence of any deiange- 
ment from die centre of giavity, is well cuntwisted with the foible 
of the Father of the Family, a man not devoid of good sense, and 
extremely fond of vindicating his title to be obeyed, so long as his 
wife is absent, but submitting on all occasions when he is calk'd 
upon to maintain lus rights by courageous persevetance against 
the will of his helpmate. This play has been always considered 
one of Moli^re’s most powerful, as it is one of his most regular 
comedies* 

r H)e last of this great author’s labours was at once directed 
against the faculty of medicine, and aimed iit its most vulnerable 
point- namely, tfio influence used by some -unworthy members of 
the piofes^ioti to avail themselves of the nervous feai s and un¬ 
founded apprehensions of hypochondriac patients. Instead of 
treating imaginary maladies as a mental disease, requiring moral 
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medicine, there have been found in all times medical men. ca¬ 
pable of listening* to the rehearsal of these brain-sick whims as 
if they were real complaints, prescribing for them as such, and 
receiving the wages of imposition, instead of the honourable re¬ 
ward of science. On the other hand it must be admitted that the 
faculty has alw'ays possessed members of a spirit to condemn and 
regret such despicable practices. There cannot he juster objects 
of satire than such empirics, nor is there a foible more deserving 
of ridicule than the selfish timidity of the hypochondriac, wlio, 
ungrateful for the store of good health with which nature has en¬ 
dowed him, assumes the habitual piecautions of an infirm patient. 

Moliere has added much to the humour of the piece by assign¬ 
ing to the Mu/ade Imagiuaire a strain of frugality along with his 
love of medicine, which leads him to take every mode that may 
diminish the expense of his supposed indisposition. The ex¬ 
penses of a sick bed arc often talked of, but it is only the ima¬ 
ginary valetudinaiian w ho thinks of carrying economy into that de¬ 
partment; the real patient has other things to think of. Aigan 
therefore is discovered taxing his apothecary’s bill, at once de¬ 
lighting Ids ear with the flowery language of the Pharmacopoeia, 
and gratifying his frugal disposition by dipping off some items 
and reducing otlieis, and arriving at the double conclusion, first, 
(hut if his apothecary does not become more reasonable, he cannot 
afford to be a sick man any longer; and secondly, that as he has 
swallowed fewer drugs by one-third this month than he had done 
the last, it was no wonder that he was not so well. The inference 

./r Ic dirai a Monsieur Purgon, ajin qu it mette ordte a cc/a,” is 
irresistibly comic. 

It is scarcely an overstrained circumstance that an original, at 
once so fond of medicine and so chary of his money, should think 
of nunrying his daughter to a young cub of a medical student, 
who is to be dubbed doctor in a few days. Lie is directed to this 
choice, both bv the honour in which he holds the faculty, and the 
desire to possess the necessary medical advice within his own 
family which he is obliged to purchase at so dear a rate. A second 
wife, the stepmother of the destined bride, soothes her husband 
in this as well as his other humours. The match is opposed, 
and filially with success, by the inclinations of Angelique, the 
daughter, and the intrigues of her lover, Cicante, seconded by- 
Toinette, a Jille de chamhre of the same brisk lively humour 
which the author loved to draw. Thomas Diafoffus, the young 
candidate for the privilege of killing or curing, is an admirable 
portrait of its particular class. Pedantry is never more ridiculous 
than when Associated with youth, upon which it sits so awk¬ 
wardly. 
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There is a stage anecdote about the representation of the cha¬ 
racters, worth tin* remark of more than one manager. A n actress 
of his troop, of considerable pretensions, had married ail inferior 
comedian named Beauveau, who had been at one time a candle- 
snntfer in the theatre. The part's of Toinette and Thomas Dia- 
foiius were entrusted to this couple. Moliere made so many cri¬ 
tical objections to the lady’s performance that she lost all patience. 
“ Jftm say all tins to me,” said she, “ and not a word to niy hus¬ 
band.” “ Heaven forbid 1 should attempt to instruct him,” 
said Moliere, “ nature has given Monsieur Beauveau an in¬ 
stinctive comprehension of the part, which I should spoil in 
attempting to mend it.” 

Argun is at last persuaded, that the surest and cheapest way 
of securing himself against the variety of maladies by which he is 
beset, will be to become a doctor in his own pioper person. lie 
modestly represents his want of preliminary study, and of the 
necessary knowledge even of the Latin language; but lie is as¬ 
sured that by merely putting on the robe and cap of a physician, 
he will bud himself endowed with all the knowledge necessary 
for exercising the profession. “ What,” says the patient, “ will 
merely putting on the habit enable me to speak scholarly upon 
diseases?” “Assuredly,” reply bis advisers, “ under such a garb 
gibberish becomes learning, and folly wisdom.” This leads to 
the interlude which concludes the piece, being the mock cere¬ 
monial of receiving a physician into the Esculapiau college, 
couched in macaronic Latinity, which was afterwards intioduced 
by Foote in the farce where Dr. Lust makes a figure so distin¬ 
guished. Another of these interludes we may barely mention as 
containing one of those Hashes of humour of which Moliere was 
so lavish, that they are to be found in his most trilling productions. 
Such certainly is a dance in which Polichinelle (Punch namely.) 
is pursued in the dark by the officers of justice (archers), and puts 
them to Hight by making a sound resembling the report of a 
pistol. But though this is even childishly farcical, what can he 
more truly comic than the exclamation of the archers when they 
rally on the unfortunate jester:— 

“ Faquin, maraud, pendard, impudent, temorairc. 

Insolent,, effronte, coquin, filou, voleur. 

Vans osez nous fain pear!" 

As the “ Malade Imaginable” was thedast character in which 
Moliere appeared, it is here necessary to jsav a few words upon 
his capacity as an actor. He bore, according to one contem¬ 
porary, and with justice, the first rank among the performers of 
his Jibe. He was a comedian from top to toe. He seemed to 
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possess more voices than one, besides which every limb had its 
expression;—a step in advance or retreat, a wink, a smile, a nod, 
expressed more in his action, than the greatest talker could explain 
in words in the course of an hour, lie was, says another con¬ 
temporary, neither corpulent nor otherwise, rather above the 
middle size, with a noble carriage and well-formed limbs; be 
walked with dignity, had a very serious aspect, the noseband 
mouth rather large, with full lips, a dark complexion, the eye¬ 
brows black and strongly marked, and a command of countenance 
which rendered his physiognomy formed to express comedy. 
A less friendly pen (that of the author of I/In-promptu de 
1’Ilotel de Comic) has caricatured Molitre as coming on the 
stage with his head thrown habitually back, his nose turned up 
into the air, his hands on his sides with an affectation of negli¬ 
gence, and (what would seem in England a gross affectation, but 
which was tolerated in Paris as an expression of the supcrlria 
qua'sita merit is,) his peruke always environed by a crown of laurels. 
But the only real defect in his performance arose from a habitual 
hoqitel , or slight hiccup, which he had acquired by attempting to 
render himself master of an extreme volubility of enunciation, but 
which his exquisite art contrived on almost all occasions success¬ 
fully to disguise. 

Thus externally fitted for his art, there can be no doubt that 
be, who possessed so much comedy in his conceptions of character, 
must have had equal judgment and taste in the theatrical expres¬ 
sion, and that only the poet himself could fully convey what he 
alone could have composed, lie performed the principal cha¬ 
racter in almost all his own pieces, and adhered to the stage 
even when many motives concurred to authorize his retirement.* 

We do not reckon it any great temptation to Moli&re, that the 
Academy should have opened its arms to receive him, under con¬ 
dition that he would abandon the profession of an actor; but the 
reason which he assigned ibi .declining to purchase the honour at 
the rate proposed, is worthy of being mentioned. “ What can 
induce you to hesitate V* 'said Boileau, charged by the Acade¬ 
micians with the negotiation. " A point of honour,” replied 
Molitre. “ .Now,” answered his friend, “ what honour can lie in 
blacking your face with nnistachioes, and assuming the bur¬ 
lesque disguise of a buffoon, in order to be cudgelled on a public 
stage ?” “ The point of honour,” answered JVloIi&re, “ consists 
in my not deserting niore than a hundred persons, whom my per¬ 
sonal exertions, are necessary to support.” The Academy after¬ 
wards did liQnour to themselves and justice to Molitre by placing 
his bust in their hall, with this tasteful and repentant inscription— 

Nothing is wanting to the glory of Moliere. Moliirc was wanting 
to ours !” 7 . 2 
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That M olio re alleged no falst* excuse for ‘continuing on the 
stage, was evident, when, in the latter years of his life, his decay¬ 
ing health prompted him strongly to resign. He had been at all 
times of a delicate constitution,.and liable to pulmonary affec¬ 
tions. which were rather palliated than cured by submission, 
dining long intervals, to a milk diet, and by frequenting the 
country, for which purpose he had a villa at Autcuil, near Paris, 
'life malady grew more alarming from time to time, and the 
exertions of voice and person required by his profession tended 
to increase its severity. On the 17th of February, 1073, he 
became worse tbau usual; Baron, an actor of the highest lank 
and of his own training, joined with the rest of the company in 
remonstrating against their patron going on in the character of 
Ar gan. Molithe answered them in the same spirit which dictated 
his reply to Boileau: “ There are fifty people,” he said, “ who 
must want their daily bread, if the spectacle is put off. I should 
reproach myself with their distress, if 1 suflcreJ them to sustain 
such a loss, having the power to prevent it.” 

He acted accordingly that evening, but suffered most cruelly 
in the task of disguising his sense of internal pain. A sin¬ 
gular contrast it was betwixt the state of the actor and the iic- 
titious character which he represented; Moliere was disguising 
his real and, as it proved, his dying agonies, in order to give 
utterance and interest to the feigned or fancied complaints of 
he Malade Imaginaire, and repressing the voice of inoital suffer¬ 
ance to affect that of an imaginary hypochondriac. At length 
on arriving at the concluding interlude, in which, assenting to 
the oath administered to him as the candidate for medical 
honours, in the mock ccremouial, by which he engages to ad¬ 
minister the remedies presciibed by the ancients whether right 
or wrong, and never to use any other than those approved by the 


college- 


“ Mai ad us dfit-il crevarc, 
Et luori de suo nialo,” 


as Moliere, in tbe character of Argan, replied Juro, the faculty 
had a full and fatal revenge. The wheel was broken at the 
cistern—lie had fallen into a convulsive lit. The entertainment 
was hurried to a conclusion, and Moliere was carried home. 
His cough returned with violence, and he was found to have burst 
a blood-vessel. A priest was sent for, and two scrupulous eccle¬ 
siastics of Saint Eustaces parish distinguished,themselves by 
' refusing to administer the last consolations to a player and the 
author of Tarluffe. A third of better principles came too late, 
Mo [ li^|0'; , W'as insensible, and choked by the quantity of tdood 
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which he could not discharge. Two poor Sisters of Charily who 
had often experienced his bounty* supported him as he expiied. 

Bigotry persecuted to the grave the lifeless reliques of the man 
of genius. Harlui, Archbishop, of Paris, who himself died of the 
consequences of a course of continued debauchery, thought it 
necessary to show himself as intolerantly strict in form as he was 
licentious in practice. He forbade the burial of a comedian^ re¬ 
mains. Madame Moliere went to throw herself at the feet of Louis 
XIV. but with impolitic temerity her petition stated, that if her 
deceased husband had been criminal in composing and acting dra¬ 
matic pieces, his Majesty, at whose command and for whose 
iiiusenuMit he had done so, must be criminal also. This argu¬ 
ment, though in itself unanswerable, was too bluntly staled to he 
favourably received; Louis dismissed the suppliant with the in- 
diltcrcut answer, that the matter depended on the Archbishop of 
Paris. The King, however, sent private orders to llailui to 
i evoke the interdict against the decent burial of the man, whose 
talents, during his life-tiuie, his Majesty had delighted to honour. 
The funeral took place accordingly, hut, like that of Ophelia, 
“ with maimed rites.” The curate of Saii\t Eustace had direc¬ 
tions not to give his attendance, and the corpse was transported 
from his place of residence, and taken to the hurial-gioimd, 
without being, as usual, presented at the parish church. This 
was not all. A large assemblage of the lower classes seemed to 
threaten an interruption of the luneral ceremony. But their 
fanaticism was not proof against a thousand francs which the 
widow of Moliere dispersed among them irom the windows, thus 
purchasing for the remains of her husband an uninleiriipted pas¬ 


sage to their last abode. • 

In these latter pioceedings all readers will recognize the bigotry 
of the time. If in the peculiar circumstances in which Mo¬ 
liere died, while personating a ridiculous character, and affecting 
an imaginary disease, there are precisians, even in the present 
day, who may he disposed to regard this catastrophe as a special 
manifestation of the divine displeasure, we would remind them, 
first, of the passage in the Gospel of St. Mark, chapter xiii. 
verse ‘2, Sec. strongly discountenancing such deductions. Secondly, 
we would observe, that the benevolent motive expressed by Moliere 
for acting upon that occasion could not be other than sincere, 
since bodily malady of the severe nature under which lie laboured 
must have silenced personal vanity, or any less powerful reason 
than the one alleged*. Lastly, we may add, that il it be in any 
circumstances lawful to correct vice and tolly by ridicule, and by 
an appeal to the feelings of the ludicrous which make part of 
oifr nature, the exposure of the selfish folly ot the Maladc Ima- 
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ginaire, and of the ignorance as well as covctotisness of those who 
assume the robe of knowledge without either knowledge or pro¬ 
bity, must be a lawful and a useful employment. 

We have now finished with Mobile's public life, which was, 
in many respects, one of the most triumphant, and even appa¬ 
rently the most happy, that a man of genius could well propose to 
himself. From the time he returned to Paris in 1658, till 1673 
when he died, fifteen years of continued triumph had attended his 
literary career; and, wonderful to tell, notwithstanding the pro¬ 
verbial fickleness of courts ami of popular audiences, Moliere 
never for a moment appears to have lost ground in their high 
opinion. His most insipid pieces, such as Melicerte and the like, 
incurred no disapprobation, they served their purpose, and were 
so far applauded; while those in which his own vein of wit and 
humour was displayed, were, in every instance, welcomed with 
shouts of applause at their first representation, or with universal 
approbation after a short interval of doubt, which must have 
rendered it still more fluttering; like favours won from a mistress 
who would have refused them if she could. These were years, 
indeed, not of peaces—for Moli&re was surrounded by enemies,— 
but years of victorious w’ar with enemies wiiom he despised, de¬ 
fied, and conquered. Nor were they years of ease and indolence, 
but a far more happy period of successful exertion. His reputa¬ 
tion was unbounded, and his praise the theme of every tongue, 
from that of the Grand Monarque himself, to the meanest of his 
subjects. 

Other men of genius have been victims to poverty and diffi¬ 
culties. But of these Moliere knew nothing. His income, 
arising from his profits as manager, actor, and author, was ex¬ 
tremely considerable, and, together with his pension, amounted to 
a sum amply sufficient for every purpose, whether of necessity or 
elegance. He was, in fact, an opulent man. This good fortune 
was well 'bestowed, for he was indefatigable in acts of charity. 
He sought out objects for his liberality amongst sufferers of a 
more modest description, and was lavish of his alms, less justifia¬ 
bly perhaps, to the poor whom he met in the streets. It is well 
remembered how, on one of these occasions, having given a piece 
of money to a beggar as he ascended his carriage, he was sur¬ 
prised to sec the man come hallooing and panting after him, to 
tell him he had made a mistake, in giving him a piece of gold in 
place of some less valuable coin. ** Keep the money, my friend, 
and accept this other piece/’ said Moliere, " Ou id vertu va-t-e/le 
se nicker ?” The action, as M. Taschercau says truly, shows 
Moliere s benevolence, and the exclamation, in finding an expres¬ 
sion so happy for such just wonder, marks his genius. 
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The private circle of Moliere' embraced the most distinguished 
ineu of the age. La Fontaine, Jioileau, the joyous Chapelle, 
Racine, and other names of distinction in that Augustan age of 
■French literature, formed the society in which he commonly en¬ 
joyed his hours of leisure, and iu which literature, taste, and 
conviviality were happily blended. Mam of the nobility had 
taste enough to wave the difference of rank and to choose Mo- 
lithe for a companion. “ Come to me at any hour you please,” 
said the great Prince tie Conde to our author, “ you have but to 
announce your name by a valet-de-ehambre, your visit can never 
be ill-timed.” 

When aristocratic pride, or more frequently private malice anti 
wounded self-conccit, assuming the pretext of difference of rank, 
endeavoured to put an affront upon Moliere, he usually received 
instant indemnilication from some noblemen of better la«le. 
Thus when the other valcts-de-chambre of the roval household 

•j 

showed an unwillingness to assist Moliere in the discharge of his 
office, Monsieur de Bellocq, a man of genius as well as rank, 
rebuked them by saying aloud to the object of their paltry 
spite —“ Permit me to assist you in making the King’s bed, 
Monsieur do Moliere—I shall esteem myself honoured iu having 
you for a companion.” 

Louis XIV. as we have already observed, was the constant 
and firm supporter of Moliere. When assailed by a horrible 
calumny, which we will presently iiotiee, the King showed bis 
total disbelief by becoming god-father to one of his children, in 
fact, to his own great honour, lie spared no opportunity of showing 
favour to a man whose genius he was foiInnately able to appre¬ 
ciate. The following is a remarkable instance, occurring in the 
Memoirs of Madame Campan. 

All the world has heard of the hearty appetite of the Grand 
Mouarque. The liberal means which he took to appease lii$ 
hunger at meal times not appearing unilormly sufficient to parry 
its attacks, the King introduced a general custom, that there 
should be a cold fowl, or sonic such tritle, kept in constant readi¬ 
ness Oil cas de mult —in case that bis Majesty should awake 
hungry. The King had been informed that the officers of his 
household had refused to admit Moliere to the table provided lor 
them, under pretence of the inequality of his condition. He took 
au opportunity to correct this folly. “ Moliere,” said he, “ 1 am 
told you make bad cheer here, and I myself feel something of an 
appetite. Let them serve up my cn ms de nuit ” He then caused 
Moliere to*sit down, cut up the fowl, and helping his valet-de- 
chanibre, proceeded to breakfast along with him. it was at the 
lung’s levee, so that the noblest about the court saw the society 
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in which it pleased his Majesty to eat his medls; and it may be 
well believed there was no objection in future to the introduction 
of Moli&re to the table of service, as it was termed. 

Yet Molitire had his cares and vexations; and t}ie doom of 
man, born to trouble as the sparks fly upwards, was not reversed 
for this distinguished author. . The plague and vexation arising 
from quarrels amongst his players, led him to exclaim, in “ L’ln- 
promptu de Versailles,”—“ What a troublesome task to manage 
a company of players.” To a young man, also, who wished to 
embrace the profession of an actor, and really had some talents 
for it, lie painted his own art iu the most degrading colours; 
described its followers as compelled to procure the countenance of 
the great and powerful by the most disagreeable condescensions, 
and conjured him to follow out the law, for which his father had 
destined him, aud to renounce all thoughts of the stage. There 
is room to believe that Molitirc’s temper was so impatient, 
quick, and irritable, as to make him unusually sensible of the 
plagues and disappointments incidental to the situation of a 
manager. He was sensitively alive to the mispronunciation of 
his own verses; and the anecdote which M. Taschereau gives us 
as to his extreme agony on this subject, induces us to give credit 
to what is told of his impatience at any occasional want of punc¬ 
tuality, or accidental derangement of the business of the scene. 

.Hut M olio re’s greatest source of unhappiness arose from his 
marriage; and upon this subject, the license of his younger years 
became the means of subjecting him to the most cruel calumnies 
in his more advanced life. 

During the time that Molidre was travelling about in the pro¬ 
vinces, he formed a connection with an actress of his company, 
named Madelaine Bejart. This lady had been previously a fa¬ 
vourite of the Count de Modcne, by whom, in she had borne 
a daughter, named Franqoise, who is supposed to have died soon 
afterwards. After the amour of Madelaine Bejart and Molicrc 
had terminated, our author, in l66l, married another Bejart, 
whose Christian name was Armande, and who, according to M. 
Taschereau, was the sister of his mistress Madelaine. In this 
connection theie is something disgusting, and which the law's 
of some countries even regard as criminal. But a much more 
foul accusation was framed upon it. One Montfleuri, the fa¬ 
vourite performer of a .troop of comedians, called of ** l’Hotel 
de Bourgogne,” who were the rivals of that of Moliere, ex¬ 
tracted out of the above circumstance a most horrible and unna¬ 
tural accusation, which he had the audacity to put into the form 
of a petition to his Majesty. According to this atrocious libel, 
Armande Bejart was not the sister of Moliere’s former mistress 
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Madelaine, but hftr daughter, and the fruits of her communica¬ 
tion with Moli&re himself; thus confusing her with JFVan^oise, 
daughter of the Count de Modene, the fact of whose birth seemed 
to give some credit to the horrible assertion. 

Such is the account, given by M. Taschereau, of the real 
family of Moliere’s wife. According to another hypothesis, 
detailed 111 three letters published as a supplement to the last 
edition of Moliere’s works, Armande Bejart was not the sister, 
but actually the daughter ol Madelaine Bejart and of the Count 
de Modene. Under this supposition, Molicre married the child 
of his former mistress. The subject is disgusting, and the evi¬ 
dence on either side very imperfect. Undoubtedly it underwent 
some examination at the time; for the king refused all credit to 
the odious imputation of Monttleuri, and* as we elsewhere hinted 
showed his total incredulity on the subject, by condescending, 
along with the Duchess of Orleans, to stand godfather to Molieie’s 
first cliildy—the best refutation; certainly which could be giveu to 
the calumny. 

But this marriage was in every respect imprudent and inau¬ 
spicious, and laid the foundation of his principal misfortunes. 
XJis wife was gay, beautiful, and coquettish in the extreme, yet he 
was not able to forbear loving her with an attachment which was 
neither deserved nor returned. She disgraced him repeatedly by 
her intrigues during Ids lifetime, and her scandalous adventures 
after his death were dishonourable to his memory. The honest 
men whom his satire had ridiculed on account of domestic dis¬ 
tresses of the same natuie, had no douht some feeling of inter¬ 
nal satisfaction, when they found that the author of the “ Cocu 
Imagiuaire” shared the same apprehensions with his hero, with¬ 
out having the slightest reason to doubt, in his own instance, of 
their being founded in reality. 

Leaving the consideration of his private life, chequered as it 
was by favourable and painful circumstances, we willingly take 
some general view of tile character of Molicre as an author, 
in which we feel it our duty to vindicate for him the very highest 
place of any who has ever distinguished himself in his depart¬ 
ment of literature. His natural disposition, his personal habits, 
his vivacity , as a Frenchman, the deptii of his knowledge of 
human nature, his command of a language eminent above all 
others for the power of expressing ludicrous images and ideas, 
raise him to the highest point of eminence amongst the authors 
of liis own country and class, and assure him an easy superiority 
over those" of every other country. 

Our countrymen will perhaps ask, if we have forgotten the 
inimitable comic powers of our own Shakespeare. The sense of 
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humour displayed by that extraordinary man is perhaps as remark¬ 
able as his powers of searching the human bosom for other and 
deeper purposes. But if Johnson has rightly defined comedy to 
be " a dramatic representation of the lighter faults of mankind, with 
a view to make folly and vice ridiculous,” it would be difficult to 
show that Shakespeare has dedicated to such purposes' more than 
occasional and scattered scenes, dispersed through his numerous 
dramas. The “ Merry Wives of Windsor” is perhaps the piece 
most resembling a regular comedy, yet the poetry with which it 
abounds is of a tone, which soars, in many respects, beyond its 
sphere. In most of his other compositions, his comic humour is 
rather an ingredient of the drama, than the point to which it is 
emphatically aud specially directed. The scenes of Falstaff are 
but introduced to relieve aud garnish the historical chronicle 
which he desired to bring on the stage. In the characters of 
Ealconbridge and Hotspur, their peculiar humour gilds the stern 
features of high and lofty chivalry: in the “ Tempest,” the comic 
touches shine upon and soften the extravagance of beautiful poetry 
and romantic fiction. These plays may be something higher and 
better, but they are not comedies dedicated to expose the vices 
and follies of mankind, though containing in them much that tends 
to that purpose. It must also be remembered, that the manners 
in Shakespeare (so far as his comedy depends on them) are so 
antiquated, that but for the deep and universal admiration with 
which England regards her immortal bard, and the pious care 
with which his works have been explained and commented upon, 
the follies arising out of the fashions of his time would be entirely 
obsolete. We enjoy such characters as Don Armado, and even 
Malvolio, as Ave would do the pictures of Vandyke in a gallery; 
not that they resemble in their exterior any thing we have ever 
seen or could have imagiued, until the excellence of the painter 
presented them before us, and made us own that they must have 
been drawn from originals, now forgotten. 

The scenes of Moliere, how’ever, are painted from subjects 
with which our own times are acquainted; they represent follies 
of a former date indeed, but which have their resemblances in the 
present day. Some old-fashioned habits being allowed for, die 
personages of his drama resemble the present generation as much 
as our grandmothers* portraits, but for hoop petticoats aud com¬ 
modes, resemble their descendants of the present generation. 
Our physicians no longer wear robes of office* or ride upon mules, 
but we cannot flatter ourselves that the march of intellect, as the 
cant phrase goes, has exploded either the “ Malade Iihaginaire,” 
or the race of grave deceivers who* fattened on his folly. If, 
we look at Molicre’s object in all the numerous pieces 
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which his fertile genius produced, we perceive a constant, sus¬ 
tained, and determined warfare against vice and folly,—sustained 
by means of wit and satire, without any assistance derived either 
from sublimity or pathos. It signified little to Moli&re what was 
the mere form which his drama assumed: whether regular comedy 
or comedie-ballet, whether his art worked in its regular sphere, or 
was pressed by fashion into the service of mummery and panto¬ 
mime, its excellence was the same,—if but one phrase was uttered, 
that phrase was comic. Instead of sinking down to the farcical 
subjects which he adopted, whether by command of the king, or 
to sacrifice to the popular taste, Moliere elevated these subjects 
by his treatment of them. His pen, like the hand of Midas, 
turned all it touched to gold ; or rather, his inode of treating the 
most ordinary subject gave it a value such as the sculptor or 
engraver can confer upon clay, rock, old copper, or even cherry¬ 
stones. 

It is not a little praise to this great author, that he derived none 
of his powers of amusement from the coarse and mean sources to 
which the British dramatic poets had such liberal recourse. This 
might, and probably did, flow in part from the good taste of .the 
poet himself, but it was also much owing to that of Louis XIV. 
Whatever the private conduct of that prince, of which enough 
may be learned from the scandalous chronicle of the times, he 
knew too well son metier <le Roi , and what was due to his dignity 
in public, to make common jest with his subjects at any thiug 
offensive to good morals or decorum. Charles 11., on the other 
hand,— 

" A merry monarch, scandalous and poor/’— , 

had been too long emancipated by his exile from all regal cere¬ 
monial, to lay his sense df humour under any restraints of deli¬ 
cacy. He enjoyed a broad jest, as he would have done an extra 
bottle of wine, without being careful about the persons who par¬ 
ticipated with him in cither; and hence a personal laxity of con¬ 
duct which scandalized the feelings of Evelyn, and a neglect of 
decency in public entertainments, encouraged by the presence'of 
the sovereign, which called down the indignation of Collier. 
Some comparatively trifling slips, with which the critics of the 
period charge Moli&re, form no exception to the general decorum 
of his writings. 

Looking at their general purpose and tendency, we must be 
convinced thdt there is no comic author, of ancient or modern 
times, who* directed his satire against such a variety of vices and 
follies, which, if he could not altogether extirpate, he railed not at all 
events to drive out of the shape and form which they had assumed. 
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The absurdities of L’Etourcfi, the ridiculous jargon of the 
PrScieuses, the silly quarrels of the lovers in the D<;pit 
Amoureux, the absurd jealousy of husbands in L’Ecole des 
Maris, the varied fopperies and affectations of men of fashion in 
Les Facheux, the picture of hypocrisy in the Tartuffe, the exhibi¬ 
tion at ouce of bizarre and untractable virtue, and of the depravity 
of dissimulation in the Misanthrope, the effects of the dangers of 
misassorted alliances in George Dandin, of the tricks of domes¬ 
tics in Les Fourberics de Scapin, of the pedantic affectation of 
learning in Les Femmes Savantes, of the dupes who take physic 
and the knaves who administer it in the Malade lmaginairc,— 
all these, with similar aberrations, exposed and exploded by the 
pen of a single author, showed that Molicrc possessed, in a degree 
superior to all other men, the falcon’s piercing eye to detect vice 
under every veil, or folly in every shape, and the talons with 
which to pounce upon either, as the natural prey of the satirist. 
No other writer of comedy ever soared through flights so many 
and so various. 

We have 'said that the comedy of Moli^re never exhibits any 
touch of the sublime; and from its not being attempted in those 
more serious pieces, as Don Garcie and M 61icerlc, where a high 
strain of poetry might have been struck to advantage, we conceive 
that Mobile did not possess that road to the human bosom. One 
passage alone strikes us as approaching to a very lofty tone. 
Don Juan, distinguished solely by the desperation of his cou¬ 
rage, enters the fotnb of the Commander,, aud ridicules the fears 
of his servant when he tells him that the statue has nodded in 
answer to the invitation delivered to him by his master’s com¬ 
mand. Don Juan delivers the same invitation in person, and the 
statue again bends his head. Feeling a touch of the super¬ 
natural terror to which his lofty courage refuses to give way, his 
sole observation is, “ Allans, sortons cPici” A retreat, neither 
alarmed nor precipitated, is all which he will allow to the terrors 
of such a prodigy. 

In like manner, although we are informed that Moliere pos¬ 
sessed feelings of sensibility too irritable for his own happiuess 
in private life, his writings indicate no command of the pathetic. 
His lovers are always gallant and witty; but never tender or 
ardent. This is the case, not only where the love intrigue is only 
a means of carrying on the business of the sccjue, but in Lc Depit 
Amoureux, where the ardour of affection might have gracefully 
mingled with the tracasseries of the lovers’ quarrels; and in 
Psjch6, in which it is to be supposed the author would have 
introduced the passionate and pathetic, if he had possessed the 
povyer of painting it. Nor do any of his personages, in all th‘e 
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distresses in which, the scene places them, ever make a strong 
impression on the feelings of the audience, who are only amused 
by the ludicrous situations to which the distresses give rise. The 
detected villainy of Tartuffe affects the feelings indeed strongly, 
but it is more from the gratification of honest resentment against 
a detected* miscreant, than from any interest we take in the for¬ 
tunes of the duped Orgou. 

Neither did Moli^re ornament his dramatic pieces with poetical 
imagery, whether descriptive or moral. Ilis mode of writing 
excluded the “ morning sun, and all about gilding the eastern 
horizon.” He wrote to the understanding, and not to the fancy, 
.nd was probably aware moreover that such poetical ornaments, 
however elegant when under the direction of good taste, are apt 
to glide into the opposite extreme, and to lead to that which Mo- 
liere regarded as the greatest fault in composition, an affectation 
of finery approaching to the language of the Precieuses RUiic.ufcs. 
Alceste, in Le Misanthrope, expresses the opinion of the author 
on this subject:— 

Ce style figure, dont on sc fait vanite 
Sort <le bon caracl ere, et de la verite, 

Ce n’est quejeu tie mots, qu' affectation pure, 
lit ce n’est point ainsi que parle la nature. 

Le mediant gout tie si&cle en ccla me fait peur, 

Nos pores tout grossiers l’avoient beaucoup mcilleur. 

In what, therefore, it may be asked, consisted the excellence of 
this entertaining writer, whose works, as often as vve have opened 
a volume during the composition of this slight article, we have 
found it impossible to layout of our hand until we had completed 
a same, however little to our immediate purpose of consulting 
it? If Molierc did not possess, or at least has not exercised tl.e 
powers of the sublime, the pathetic, or the imaginative in poetry, 
from whence do his works derive their undisputed and almost 
universal power of charming? We reply, from their truth and from 
their simplicity; from the powerful and penetrating view of 
human nature, which could strip folly and vice of all their dis¬ 
guise, and expose them to laughter and scorn when they most 
hoped for honour and respect; also from the extreme vaivelt gs 
well as force of the expressions which effect the author’s purpose. 
A father consults his friends about the deep melancholy into 
which his daughter is fallen: one advises to procure for her a 
handsome piece of ‘plate, beautifully sculptured, as an object 
which cannot/ail to give pleasure to the most disconsolate mind. 
The celebrated answer, vous etes orjevre, Monsieur , fosse, at once 
unmasks the private views of the selfish adviser, and has afforded 
a -measure by which all men, from MoluVe’s time to our own. 
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may judge of the disinterested character of suph friendly counsels. 
This short, dry, sudden and unexpected humour ot Moli&re, 
seconded as it always is by the soundest good sense, is one great 
proof of his knowledge of his art. The tragic may be greatly en¬ 
livened by some previous preparation, as the advance of a mighty 
host with its ensigns displayed has, even at a distance, an effect 
upon the nerves of those whom it is about to assail. But wit is 
most successful when it bursts from an unexpected ambush, and 
carries its point by surprize. The best jest will lose its effect on 
' the stage, if so much preparation is employed as leads the spec¬ 
tator to anticipate what is coming, as it will suffer in society if in¬ 
troduced with the preface of “ I’ll tell you a good thing!” In this 
species of surprize Moli^re surpasses every writer of comedy, 
but the jest at which you laugh springs as naturally out of the 
subject, as if it had been obvious to your apprehension from the 
very commencement of the scene. A brief scutence, a word, even 
an exclamation, is often sufficient to produce the full effect of the 
ludicrous, as a spark will spring a mine, in the place and time 
when the explosion is least suspected. The most unexpected 
means in the hands of this great artist arc also the most certain ; 
and you are first made sensible of what he has aimed at, wheu 
you admire his arrow' quivering in the centre of the mark. 

The depth and force of JVJolitre’s common sense is equally 
remarkable in displaying his own just and sound opinions, as in 
exposing the-false taste and affectation of others. Ariste, Philinte, 
and the other personages of his drama, to whom (as the ancients 
did to their choruses) he has ascribed the task of moralizing upon 
the subject of the scene, and expressing the sentiments which 
must be supposed those of the author himself, have all the' 
firmness, strength, and simplicity proper to the enunciation 
of truth and wisdom; and much more of both will be found 
within the precincts of Moli^re’s works, than iu the formal lessons 
of men of less acute capacity. 

Moli&re himself knew the force and value of his simplicity, 
although sometimes objected to by fastidious critics as hurrying 
him into occasional vulgarity. In order that he might not depart 
from it, he adopted the well-known practice of reading his pieces 
while in manuscript to his housekeeper. La Foret, and observing 
the effect they produced oil so plain, but shrewd and sensible 
a mind, before bringing them on the stage. The habit of being 
called into consultations of this kind had given the good dame 
such an accurate tact, that it was in vain that lVl^>li£re tried to 
pass upou her the composition of another poet fqr his own. 
The circumstance proves how well she deserved to sit in the 
^Jiaif of censorship which her master had assigued her. A Ions. 
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Tasehcreau thinks that the opinion of La Foret was only 
demanded by Moli&re upon low and farcical subjects. Hut 
though we allow that some parts of his higher comedy might be 
above her sphere, we can easily conceive that the author might 
have an interest in knowing exactly how much his housekeeper, 
—at once an exact and favourable specimen of a great majority 
of his audiences,—might be able to comprehend of his higher 
comedy, and in what particulars it was elevated beyond the line 
of her understanding. Nor is it unreasonable to conceive, 
that an author who desired above all other things to be generally*' 
understood, should have paused on the passages which La Foret 
comprehended less perfectly, and omitted or explained what was 
like to prove caviar to the multitude. It would not be perhaps 
unnatural to suppose, that to the shrewd, frank, acute, and pene¬ 
trating character of Molierc’s housekeeper we owe the original 
idea of those clever and faithful, but caustic and satirical female 
domestics, the Tolnettes and Nicoles, whom lie has produced on 
the stage with so much effect. 

We must now take our leave of M.Taschereau, to whose enter¬ 
taining work we are obliged for so much instruction or amusement. 
Some readers may be disappointed, that after pronouncing Mo- 
liere the prince of the wi iters of comedy, we should have limited 
the talents by which he attained such pre-eminence to the posses¬ 
sion of common sense, however sound, of observation however 
acute, and of expression, however forcible, true and simple. It 
is not, however, by talents of a different class from those enjoyed 
by the rest of humanity that the ingredients which form great 
men are constituted. On the contrary, such peculiar tastes and 
talents only produce singularity. The real source of greatness 
in almost every department is an extraordinary proportion of 
some distinguishing quality proper to all mankind, anil of which 
therefore all mankind, less or more, comprehends the character 
and the value. A man with four arms would be a monster for 
romance or for a show; it is the individual that can best make use 
. of the ordinary conformation of his body, who obtains a supe¬ 
riority over his fellow-creatures by strength or agility. In a 
word, the general qualities of sound judgment, clear view's, and 
powerful expression of w'hat is distinctly perceived, acquire the 
same value, as they rise in degree above the general capacity of 
humanity, with that obtained by diamonds, which in proportion 
to their weight in carats become almost inestimable, while the 
smaller sparks of the same precious substance are of ordinary 
occurrence, ahd held comparatively in slight esteem. 
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We have learned, with concern, that a respectable family in Ba- 
dcnoch, Inverness-shire, North Britain, have conceived the popular tale 
in our Article on German Romances (No. I.) to relate to the melancholy 
fate of Captain Macpherson, of that county, who perished many years 
since in a manner nearly resembling that of the Captain M. of our le- 
geud. Their feelings have, of course, suffered from the invidious light 
in which popular report bad placed the character of the individual, whose 
actual conduct, we are assured, laid him open to no such impeachment. 
We gave the legend as it was given to the author of the Article many 

years ago, by the late regretted anti beloved Lord W-S-r, and 

we still possess the manuscript in his hand-writing. Wc thought it ne¬ 
cessary, at the same time, to enter a caveat, that it w r as merely to be read 
as a popular tale, by which the character of the principal personage was 
by no means to be judged of. We were not even certain that the out¬ 
line of the occurrence was true, had no belief whatever in the superna¬ 
tural machinery introduced, and considerable doubts as to the dark shades 
thrown into the portrait of Captain M. We have since had full reason 
to he assured of what we partly intimated at the time, viz. that common 
report had done great injustice to the character of the unfortunate gen¬ 
tleman, in order to engraft a tale of superstition upon bis extraordinary 
fate. 

We have just received the following account, which may be relied on 
as authentic, and which we doubt not affords a just representation of the 
character, which popular rumours, joined with superstitition, had placed 
in such an unfavourable point of view. 

“ In the first Number of the Foreign Quarterly Review, in the Article, 
Nd. II., on the works of Hoffmann, the writer has introduced a narrative 
of a catastrophe that occurred in this country, in the year 1800 . The 
facts of that melancholy event are mostly all mis-stated, and shall be in 
this notice adverted to; though its principal object is, to controvert the 
statements in the narrative regarding the character of Captain Macphcr- 
son, one of the unfortunate sufferers. His character is there alluded to 
in the following terms:—* Captain M.’s character was likewise remem¬ 
bered,—that he was popularly reported to be a man of no principle, rapa¬ 
cious and cruel, that he got money by procuring recruits from the 
Highlands, an unpopular mode of acquiring wealth j and that, amongst 
other base measures for this purpose, lie had gone so far as to leave a 
purse upon the road, and to threaten the man who picked it up, with an 
indictment for robbery, if he did not enlist.’ • To the narrator of this 
notice Captain Macpherson was intimately known, and he begs to state, 
that Captain Macpherson never did, in any one instance*recruit for mo¬ 
ney. He did, no doubt, recruit at two different periods.. He did so, 
first, to raise a certain number of men, to procure » lieutenancy that had 
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been offered hirn in the 101st Regiment of Foot, when commissions, it 
may be remembered, were given to several gentlemen In the Highlands, 
on the terms of their supplying a certain quota of men. The 101st Re¬ 
giment was reduced at the close of the hrst American war. Sometime 
after. Captain Macpherson obtained a company in the regiment then 
called the Duke of Hamilton’s,, and on the same terms. To raise his 
company, he again recruited inBadenoch, and on no other occasion, and 
for no other purpose, instead of; his being rapacious and cruel, the re¬ 
membrance of .all his surviving friends in this country wifi readily testify 
that he was not only free of those blemishes, but possessed the opposite 
virtues, iu a degree, truly eminent. He was, in all his dealings, a man of 
strict honour and unblemished reputation. As a friend, an intimate, a 
companion, apd a'neighbour, he was open, candid, sincere, faithful,, and 
liberal. And the narrator of this could very easily advert, weve it neces¬ 
sary, to many instances, where Captain Macpberson’s kindness and sym¬ 
pathy were .most amiably shown, in his listening with, heart and with 
feeling to many a poor man’s tale, who felt or considered himself ill- 
treated by more powerful neighbours; and where he not only listened, 
but actively and generously exerted himself, with his local influence and 
his means, to procure such persons redress :—and in very many of such, 
cases, when his own personal expenses were considerable, he never once 
would accept of any compensation or return; It is not, however, sur¬ 
prising, that on the opposite side of the Grampians, by a native, or resi¬ 
dent in Rannoch, Captain Macpherson’4. melancholy end, and his charac¬ 
ter should be misrepresented. In that district, he had rendered himself 
unpopular, if not feared, from his having been more than once engaged 
there, iu the apprehending of deserters from the army; a species of ser¬ 
vice for which his great, bodily strength, his activity, and hardiness of 
habits peculiarly fitted.him, however.unwelcome it might be to his'feel¬ 
ings. On one occasion of this kind, when a deserter apprehended, 
effected his escape from the captain’s party, from the inn of Dalnacar- 
doch, the poetic talents o£ the districts of.Kannoch- and Athol, (nevftr 
very celebrated,) were put in requisition to ridicule liis prowess, and the * 
military character of his clan. Captain Macpherson had been, in his 
youth, a keen sportsman.. Some months previous to his death, lie had 
the misfortune to lose his wife, and to that domestic affiictiou were > 
added some very severe pecuniary losses*, incurred by his having been 
surety for a friend., Both together preyed nqt a little on his mind, and 
did certainly produce a degree of change in his manners and wonted 
habits, at which his acquaintances could uot wonder, while they felt/ 
cause to sympathise with him. 'I he effect of those trials was tdleacl 
him.again to his long-ncglected field sports, for which, it might bet skid, * 
he re-acquired a pas$iou. This.had made him obnoxious to his, grace ' 
the Duke of Gordon’s forester at Gaik. Not six weeks before his 
death, he had an interview with the Duke of Gordcn .on the subject, 
when the captain pledged his word of honour, that he should, never be 
found to contravene .his grace’s pleasure, ou any extent'offiberty granted 
to him. 'At that period, indeed, the game laws were almost unknown 
on his grace’s domains. His grace expressly allowed, or rather requested, 
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him to take a deer or two more, as he might wi$b, from the forest of 
. Gaik, during that winter. With regard to the facts narrated in the 
.Review, it may be observed, that instead of the place at Gaik lying to 
the west of Dalnacardocb, it lies to the north-east of it. Instead of the 
time being the 14th of February, J 799, it was the night of the 4th of 
January,* 1300. Instead of three men perishing besides Captain Mac- 
pherson, unfortunately there were four. Three fine greyhounds also 
perished in the ruins of the house. Instead of this being a temporary 
hut, or bothy, it was a substantial house, built after the usual country 
manner, with a centre wall, dividing it into two comfortable apartments. 
It had been built by the late Mr. Stuart, of Garth, for the accommoda¬ 
tion of his shepherds, and they had lived in it for several years previous, 
both in summer and winter *, but the lease of Gaik had been given up 
by Mr. Stuart some time before, when the Duke of Gordon determined 
to preserve the place as a deer forest. It is, indeed, correct, that the tim¬ 
ber and stones of the bouse were scattered about to an amazing distance, 
the former twisted and broken. It may be easily supposed, as was in 
reality the Case, that a catastrophe so fatal, and of such rare occurrence 
in this part of the world, would awaken into activity all the superstitious 
fedlings of the countrytrue it is, that marvellous conjectures were 
circulated respecting its causes; and which soon formed themselves into 
tales tenfold more terrific than what even the old schoolmaster communi¬ 
cated. But unusual as such an event was, no one who sees the spot, and 
who recollects the quantity of snow then on the ground, can for a mo¬ 
ment doubt, that the whole mystery: might be readily explained by the 
single term of an avalanche." 

POSTSCRIPT. 

We think it necessary towards a due explanation of the views which we enter¬ 
tain on the subject of Legal Reform, to state that our article on M. Key , u Dot 
institutions judiemircs,” &c. was not only written, but actually printed off 
before Mr. Brougham gave-his notice of motion, Und before even the change of 
administration which preceded the present meeting of Parliament. It is need¬ 
less to say that these repent events have conspired to strengthen our former 
impressions, or that we noticed with pride and pleasure the many striking 
coincidences of opinion with our own, manifested in the, powerful and com¬ 
prehensive speech of the honourable mover. 

We beg leave, with all deference, to*add a Few words with respect to the 
immediate object of Mr. Brougham’s motion—the appointment of a commission, 
which, if granted, we hope will be on a scale of extensiveness suited to the 
magnitude of the work, and estimated by a just regard to the consideration, 
that the several parts of our judicial system are so interwoven with one another 
as to render it, in our judgment; impossible to effect a safe and substantial 
repair of any single compartment without a previous survey of the entire edifice. 
The labours of such a commission would easily admit of subdivision with a 
view to an early practical result; and the requisite unity of its operations might 
be ensured by a system of regulations calculated to promote a free and con- 
. stant intercourse between the members of the several'branches of which it may 
be composed. * 

JF'eMc !8?8. 
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Art XI. — Lttnalie , ou Im Mart et L'Amour ; Romtn-Poeme. Par M. Ee 

Vicomte D’Arlincourt. (Jsmalie, or Death and Loye, a poetical romance. 

By Viscount D’Arlincourt.) Paris. 1828. 2 vols. 8vo. 

• M. D’Ahlincourt is not very well known in England, although he has had 
the honours of translation ; and, in the present state of literary intercourse 
between the two countries/ we may fainy assume, from this circumstance, 
that he has not as yet deserved to be so. Our remark, howeveT, will be 
understood to relate only to authors in the lighter departments of literature. 
Many circumstances may exist to prevent the speculations of learned or 
scientific men from being popular in a foreign country; but at a time like 
this, when, at least among ourselves, the luxuries of mind and body are 
in equal demand, and the whple world is ransacked for excitements to the 
palled appetites, both moral and physical, whether in the shape of a turtle or 
a romance, a writer of almost any country, more particularly our intimate ac¬ 
quaintance the French, if he were capable of administering pleasure, could not 
fail to receive praise. There can be no general standard of taste, however, or 
surely countries, approaching so nearly to each other in knowledge and civiliza¬ 
tion as Fiance and England, would have found it out; and M. D’Arlincourt, 
who is scarcely read at all inthe latter, has attaiued to considerable popularity in 
the former. This popularity has been procured by his novels of “Le ittinegat, 

“ Le Solitaire/’ and “ Ipsibo£.” It is the design of the poem before us, like the 
two first, to inspire melancholy and awe, exaggerated occasionally in the present 
instance to horror; while its effect, like-that of the last, is to make the reader 
laugh sometimes, not at the story, indeed, as in Ipsiboc, but at the author. 

' Germany seems to be the natural home of supernatural romance; and,.when 
transplanted into other countries, with the usual fate of exotics, it is sure to , 
lose its flavour. In Germany alone the creations of superstition are something 
real and tangible; they do not flit before us like shadows or dreams, to surprise 
for one moment, and be forgotten the next. In England we are more timid; 
and, without meaning to insult the country of metaphysicians, it may be we 
are more philosophical. Our agents, generally, are human fears, and not the 
super-human creations of those fears. We seldom introduce devils and spectres 
amon°* our dramatis persona r, but the ideas of these imaginary beings often. 
The air-drawn dagger of Macbeth Has as great an influence upon the action as 
if the way of the murderer had been marshalled by an actual apparition; while 
the fact of its being merely an idea, conjured up by his own guilty thoughts, 
throws the moral responsibility of the guilt upon lfimself. Inis part oi the 
plav has always more effect upon an* English reader than the ghost scenes m 

* Hamlet. In drama the national taste rims altogether in a different channel. 
The supernatural machinery of the Henriade is foe most useless, fomsy,_ and 
unsubstantial in the whole range of epic poetry ; the ghosts of the French are 
neither the creations pf superstitious rear, as in England, nor the real pona fide 
spectres of Germahy; their battles are only glittering toummnente, and their 
most romantic Jove is a species of fantastic gallantry. The author of Ismalie, 
desirous of establishing a supernatural school in France, without seeming to 
borrow anything from England or Germany, has founded his poem on a story 
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, w never treated, before—never written ;*the thought of *which was never con¬ 
ceived, and the execution never attempted.” This poem contains neither 
more nor less than the relation of the loves of an unhappy corpse, which cannot 
sleep o’-nights for an earthly passion. The gravest persons, however, will oc¬ 
casionally give way to such follies, and.our defunct makes nb bones ofinsi- 
nuating himself from under a huge stone to keep the tender rendezvous ; he 
throws himself on his knees before his mistress with, as much suppleness as 
could he expected in the circumstances, squeezes her hand with fingers as cold 
as iron, presses her to* a bosom where no beating of the heart'represents the 
inquietudes of passion, and ogles her with eyes as fixed as a sconce against the 
wall,, and sparkling with all the tender brilliance of a boiled oyster. But, for the 
sakte of the theatres, where such subjects are patronized, (we do not mean the 
theatres of anatomy,) and of, out ‘/dramatic” authors, who are not expected to ' 
understand very well their own language, iriuch less a foreign one, we shall 
prevail upon ourselves to give an outline of the plot, and, if our muse does not 
get sick with supping full of horrors, a few quotations. The poem commences 
with an invocation to the Harp of the Olden Time, which we shall translate in 
the stanza adopted on the same occasion by the Scottish Minstrel. 

“ Harp of the Olden Time, which once liad’st power 
With thy wild harmony my youth to charm. 

Come, I adjure thee, from thine ancient tower, 

My voice sustain, and my cold accents warm. 

Be then by turns the trump when warriors arm. 

The Osslanic lute, the funeral bell, 

Tiie peasant's reed, who guards the flacks from harm. 

The lyre of troubadour, that sounds love’s soft alarm!” 

The invocation, doubtless, being-heard, the story commences in the midst of 
rain and thunder, exactly at nine o’clock. A page from the castle of Saint 
Pacr is travelling in the forest, where he meets with a sorceress named OInczer, 
and sumamed the “ Daughter of Hell,” who proceeds to expound to him the 
‘ destinies of his young mistress, tsmalie. “.Tremble,” she says, “ O daughter 
of Neustria!—The casque of gold will appear!” and concludes with these 
meaning words—“ The tomb lias its loves, the dust its voice, and nothingness, 
(ie neant) its prodigies!” The heroine is now described; she is young, beau¬ 
tiful, and unhappy—not that she has anything in particular to be* unhappy 
a&out; but there are strange prophecies afloat among the old women, to which 
her bdding heart answers like an echo. 

k ' 

“ And she, Saint peer’s lonely fair 
• Towards the world in secret turns 
- Her virgin looks, while mingle there 

The tear that chills, the hope that burns. 

A fatalomcle has cast 

O’er her young days its shadow vast; 

And, one by one, away they fly. 

Her joys; with careless infancy. 

“ To gaze on nature’s beauteous face 
Alone her wandering sense recalls; 

Her desert path through woods to trace, - 
To list the water’s murmuring fails; 

To gather wild-flowers in the vale, 

To breathe afar the mountain gale, , 

To watch the phases of the sky, > 

To drink the wild-birds’ melody— 

. Delights that would hot yet depart. 

And pure as her own virgin heart! 
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*' Her temper equal, meek in mind— 

, Her sweetest duty is to pray j 

Bui, to ideal worlds confined. 

Stilt runs her dreary life away. 

Invoking joy, she waifs with fear; 

Embraces love unconsciously, 

In bliss believes, tbait n^’er for her 

Can be, and weeps, she knows not why.” 

The feelings of this’sensitive being may be imagined, when the page repeats 
the mystical words of the sorceress—and when the next moment she sees' a 
“ casque of gold’* enter the castle, and under it a handsome young knight. 
This turns'Out to be her cousin Oscar, returned from the wars of Caeur-de- 
Lion in the Holy I,and; Ismalie falls' in love with him at one souse; but in 
«ie cordness of the “ Paladin"* sees reason to repent of her precipitation. Her 
mother, however, who is more knowing in these matters, discovers that the 
coldness is assumed, and, without ceremony, offers him the hand of the heiress 
of Saint Paiir, This offer is joyfully accepted, and Oscar and Ismalie are in 
the ninth heaven. There is one thing, however, extremely odd; he has never all 
this time made any explicit declaration of his passion; he has never used the 
words which sound so sweetly in a lady’s ear—J love thee! Ismalie ponders, 
then pants, then listens to some friendly cautions of the sorceress, and, finally, 
commands her reserved lover to go through the short formula in distinct lan¬ 
guage ; and, when he refuses, binds herseff by an oath never to be his until the 
words have passed his lips. The unhappy Paladin reels as if in an earthquake, 
and in a voice of love, horror, and despair, utters the fatal sentence* 4 l love thee!” 
and in the midst of thunder, storm and darkness, falls bleeding and dead at her 
feet. An author of less original genius would have finished the story here, after 
explaining that Oscar had seduced and abandoned the sorceress before she had 
studied the art, and, in a fit of remorse, had vowed never to say “ f love 
thee !*’ to anybody again before marriage. Our poem, however, is only begin¬ 
ning. Ismalie is at the tomb of Oscar t— the stone moves—her name is pro 1 
nounced—she falls fainting to the ground, and the Paladin is kneeling at her 
feet. . ' . 

" The mantle of a Templar knight 
Overshadows half his armour bright, 

Its wavy folds of dazzling while ■ 

Around the warrior fall; 

The furious wind the welkin rends. 

The forest-oak before it betnls 
His branches stout and tall— 

But though the temj est wildly rave 
Around, it hath no power td wave 
A feather of his plmne! 

So stiff, so cold—immoveable— 

The dead in kmelv stillness dwell 
Within their ancient tomb.” 

The dead lover proves to be much more au fa it, in the article of courtship 
than the lining oqe had been; his words arc full of the energy of fleshly'pas¬ 
sion— but — - • ■ ' 

» 

t “ O! fearful contrast—see his eye 
Cold as a marble effigy, 

* Dull even ps death—fix’d heavily— 

Ancl silfeut as the grave.’’. 

On noticing this circumstance Ismalie faints, and the amorous spirit vanishes, * 
A new pretender to her hand appears, and her mother is still willing that she 
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•shall be married. Driven to despair, the persecuted rtaid seeks the tomb of 
Oscar—becomes more reconciled to his dead eye— and promises to become 
his wife. She keeps her Word soon after—Death himself is the officiating 
priest—dead men the witnesses, and storm and thundfir the music! We have 
no room for farther extracts^although, it must be confessed, it is excellent fooling. 
The original of the story, it seems, was contained in the MSS. of the sorceress 
OWzer; but even if M. *D’Arlincourt should dlaiin the merit of its invention 
himself, we suspect, that in place of entitling .him to rank with such person- 
ages, it would only prove him, beyond a doubt, to be—no conjuror. 


Aut. XII ,—IS Homme du Midi, et V Somme du Nord. Par Charles de Bonstetten. 
8vo. Gdnbve. 1826. 


Tueev is something touching in the character of a man who has passed through 
the busy scenes of this life, untainted by its vices, and free from its prejudices— 
who has almost terminated his pilgrimage^ and looks back on the past with joy 
and to the future, with hope—who at the age of fourscore still sympathizes 
with his fellow creatures, and still feels, at a period when the heart beats faintly 
and the senses are rarely the inlets of pleasure, the fervour and the affection 
which characterized earlier yealrs: such a ipan is M. de Bonstetten. 

“ Listen,” (says he in a letter written to the celebrated MaUhisoniu 1824.) ** Listen, 
and let me whisper softly in your ear, that on the 3d of September l entered my 
eightieth year. Farewell to the threescore-aud-ten, for I feel 1 have lost ten excellent 
friends, who received and watched me with kind care. I never in my life was more 
active or happy than in my seventieth winter. The eightieth has not an engaging air. 
On all sides I am surrounded by avalanches and abyss; -and then 1 know that when we 
reach the summit there is an end to all.** 


The book which we propose here to notice, very briefly, is the produce of his 
last years’, and if it has not all the vigour and depth which might have been 
discovered in it, had it been struck off in*his prime, yeUhe graceful garrulity 
which runs through Its pages, and here and there a sketch of the days gone by, 
fix the attention without wearying it, and leave us content with ourselves and 
our companion. It is impossible to read it without discovering that the author 
had taste enough to be 'worthy of the friendship of our Gray, philosophy enough 
*to have been intimate with Bonnet, and learning sufficient to have captivated 
John Miiller, the celebrated historian. Indeed, the amiable qualities which 
tincture the style of the present work are warrant sufficient for the affection 
which universally seems to have been given to Bpnstetten, and we can scarcely 
Tead half a dozen pages without figuring to- ourselves a kind old man serene 
and <;alm, 

.** Ad Own whose neck the reverend lucks 
" .In comely curl do Wave,, 

■ ' • And on whose aged temples grow 

The blossoms of the grave.” 

, *' After a year or two," (says he in the preface, p. ix) “ of this philosophical life with 
Bonnet, they forced me to quit my beloved toaster, my street habitudes, my friends, 
and a world as enlightened as it Was kind. * From that period the' imperious force of . 
i things, the tyranny of circumstance^ suddenly weighed upon my bong. However well. 
placed I might have beeftin the world, 1 1 baa-put out the deepest root jn Geneva,^and 
long I languished like a plant tom frorh its native soil. I studied at Leyden {but 


> Leyden 



s Dot Bonnet nor his circle. '--I travelled and saw the celebrated'men of the 
ted myself with‘men. 1 entered, into public, employments. No twit h- 
intcrior life became gradually dimmed by the glare of the world. * The 
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sweet habit of reading my soul, as it were living with her, Was about to be lost for ever. 
It was almost thirty years after I quitted Bonnet, that I slowly recovered the thread of 
my thoughts in the very place where I had left it.” 

The present work professes to develop? the influence of climate on man, a 
gigantic undertaking, involved in so many intricacies that ages have not given 
us any thing certain or very useful on the subject. 'The ideas which the author 
has thrown together form an interesting series of chapters, but must not be re¬ 
garded as any thing pipre than the generalisations of a clever man. Mon¬ 
tesquieu attributed too much to the direct influence of climate, and modern 
physiologists have agitated the question as to its effect on the animal frame 
with great keenness but little profit. No experimmlum crucis lias as yet been 
made to disprove the Mosaic dogma, that all the varieties of the human frame 
are' accidental. It is not, however, with the effect of climate on the physical 
constitution of man that we have to do. The question which M. de Bonstetten 
wishes to determine is: What effect it lias on the moral part of our frame ? 
W’hat are the causes of national character? Why does one nation differ from 
another? 

The effect of climate on the mind is proverbial. No one can sit in bis soli¬ 
tary chamber on a November day, with the dense fog obscuring the daylight, 
and looking in at his window with the deadening stare of a dull grey eye, with¬ 
out feeling oppressed, and wearied of existence; and few are able to resist the 
excitement of a fair summer sky. Where these causes are constant, the effects 
will be no less so, and wc perfectly agree with our author in the statement that, 
in the long run, they influence the rational character in a .prodigious degree. 
It is true that political institutions will and do alter at all times.and seasons 
the character of a nation. The climate continues the same, but the -people 
change and ruu through their periods of growth and decay. But this proves 
only that climate is not the sole element of those causes which influence us,— 
not that it has no influence. Giving the argument therefore its true value, 
namely, that climate is a general, a powerful,,though .not a sole cause of na¬ 
tional character, we may follow our auihor into some of his detail, by way of 
proof of this proposition. 

“ A great part of the habits of a nation,” says M. Bonstctten, ** has its source 
in agriculture.” In other words, food must be supplied to every nation, but 
the facility or difficulty of procuring h must have a great influence on the cha¬ 
racter. In the south of Europe, and countries in general where nature ,is 
bountiful, man is careless and improvident. In Italy and in Greece whole days 
are spent in some pleasant shady spot, and the “ dolce far-niente” forms the 
happiness of the peasant or .the proprietor. The labours of the field are left 
for the most part to women. So remarkable is the indolence of the inhabitants 
of the Greek Islands, that our government has been induced to encourage tho 
settlement ©f Maltese and Italians; and were it not for the former, very little 
of the splendid improvements going on at present in the Ionian Islands would 
ever be completed. The habits of the Italian are, on the whole, more indus¬ 
trious than those of the Greek; because, though the climate of each country be 
on a par, the population is more dense, in the one than the other, and the 
means of livelihood, therefore, more inaccessible, and requiring more effort to 
attain them. Every thing approaching to foresight seems to be banished from _ 
the inhabitant of the south* In the day he can' retire to the shade to escape 
from the heat, and at night he can fearlessly lie down in the fields with the se- 
renest heaven above and the coolest breezes around him. He takes little or no 
thought abou£ his clothing, for he requires little or none. His food may be 
culled almost at the road side, and at every nook there is a fountain or a stream. 
They who have witnessed the mode of life of the Italians, Greeks, and Spa¬ 
niards, will not find the above at all exaggerated. The inhabitant of the north 
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on the other hand, is surrounded by an adverse nature, h dreary heaven, a long 
•winter, a few weeks of a flitting and uncertain summer. Ilis food must be 
procured, the necessity of raiment and a shelter from the inclemencies of the 
weather are imperative wants. All this forces him to be an economist of his 
time, to be industrious, and ^methodical; ’and the very length of the time during 
which he is unable to prosecute his agricultural pursuits, by confining him to 
his house, in a great measure obliges him to cultivate habits of reflection. The 
inhabitant of the south has no home, his house is merely his sleeping place: 
.while, to the inhabitant of the north, his habitation is what the shell is 
to the snail, that without which he could not exist. , Hence the deep attach¬ 
ment of mountaineers to their barren regions; each spot is remembered as the 
scene of some pleasure, as ‘supplying some gratification, or administering to 
some want. Tne green spots amid the surrounding waste were laboured by 
many an anxious day. From this place he procured the wood which built his 
cottage—to that he toiled for the pure fountain which flowed from the rock. 
The very difficulties which surround the mountaineer tend to develope feelings 
unknown to the inhabitant of the south. The mutual assistance required to 
eke out existence produces the kindliest sociality, us far removed from the loose 
attachment of the inhabitant 'of "the south as it is from their fierce passions. 
And the sound of home to the mountaineer is a spell that conjures up all that 
can bind him to this world. 

u My father and ray father’s tent, 

My brethren and my brethren’s herds. 

The pleasant trees that o’ei*our noon day bout, 

And sent forth every song for sweetest birds, 

' The little rivulet which freshen’d all 
Our pastures green, 

No more are to be seen. 

When to the mountain cliff I climb’d this mom, 

I turn’d to bless the spot, 

And not a leaf appear’d about to fall j—- 

And now they are not!—” Byron. 

“ The* result is, that to conquer the inhabitant of the north it is sufficient to be tiie 
master of his house, while the man of the south can exist wherever he finds sun or 
shelter, a tree or some corner of the earth unknown to the enemy. The example of the 
Spaniards proves that that which is wanting in the chapter of the inhabitant of the 
south is all that relates to reflection and foresight. JJi$ courage is misdirected, aud for 
want of reflection he loses what a rational experience might have taught him. On the 
other hand, this very want of reflection and its consequent ignorance serves him mar¬ 
vellously. The mind accustomed to reflect calculates, dangers: but dangers do not 
exist fur him who has courage only. The man of reflection sees all, knows ail, except 
those mysterious forces of the heart and passions which arc sometimes the inheritance 
of the inhabitant of the south. From what has been said, the inhabitant of the south is 
disposed to act without reflection, and the inhabitant of the north to reflect without 
acting.’’—p. 32.. 

' Our. limited space will not allow us to follow the author into any further 
detail of the effects of climate on national character; first, because it is difficult 
to compress that which is already short, and secondly, because it is impossible 
to render in our own words that which has been so admirably said in the 
original. • . 

From these few excerpts it will be seen that this work is little more than a 
collection of anecdotes and reflections appended to two general ideas, viz., 
that the climate of the south developes the senses, and thereforqimagination; 
that of the north the reason. Education, poetry, courage, conquests, drunken¬ 
ness, ipen|t^y,,and other subjects,«lre all, somehow or other, philosophically 
staple.. - ( 
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A jit. XIII.— 1. Dictionnaire dcs Proverbs Frangais. Par M. de la Mtfsangcre, 

de la Sociritd lioyale des Antiquaires de France. Troisibme edition. Paris. 

1823. 8vo. pp. 756. 

H. Explicatign Morale des Proverbes populates ^Frangais. Par M. Basset. 

(Formant partie de la Bibliothfeque destruction dlthnentaire). 1 Brno. Paris. 

1826. 

The earliest and one of the best assemblages of apophthegms is contained in 
the Sacred Volume, and ascribed to Solomon: but perhaps he was rather the 
gleaner thamthe author of them all Some persons employed under Hezekiah 
to maker a fresh transcript of the Proverbs, added five chapters more, and im¬ 
puted these also to Solomon, who was become the sage of his nation by excel¬ 
lence. A further addition of little value was made by Agur, the son of Jakeh, 
who flourished after the captivity; for he quotes the book of Job, which in 
Bishop Stock's admirable preface to his less* admirable version, has been proved 
to be a eompqsition posterior to that event. Lastly occurs the moral advice of 
some literary lady of antiquity, who styles herself mother to king Lemuel, and 
who was probably the queen of Sheba, and the guest of Solomon. 

Another early and admirable collection of moral aphorisms is the Ecclesi- 
asticus, which was apparently composed in Hebrew by the Babylonian Jesus 
Iiillel, and afterwards translated into Greek by his grandson at Alexandria. 
Pythagoras, Theognis, and Plutarch, also enriched Greek literature with select 
sentences. Frouu||?lautus, Terence, Laberius, Syrus, and other dramatic 
writers, the LatiiJJplectors of aphorisms derive copious contributions, as also 
from Horace and Seneca. 

The Arabians ascribe to Lokman much of their proverbial wisdom, and 
make him a contemporary of Solomon. Pococke translated from the Arabic 
proverbs of Meidan, and Schultens, proverbs of Zamachsjar. Sir William 
Jones, in the fourteenth chapter of his Commentaries on Asiatic Poetry, enu¬ 
merates the several Persian gnomologists, and quotes from them many beau¬ 
tiful sentences. Gentius has translated and edited those of Sadi. 

Of modern maxims the earliest collection is contained in the Ilavamaal, 
ascribed by the Jidda to Odin. Of English sentences Howell’s Paramiographia 
is the oldest assemblage, but it has been popularly superseded by Ray’s Pro¬ 
verbs, first printed in 1672, which contains a fuller, though not a very select com¬ 
pilation. Mr. Bland has more recently (1814) republished in an English 
version the Adagia of Erasmus, and illustrated them by corresponding examples 
from the Spanish, Italian, French, and English languages. 

Moral philosophy may be said to begin in proverbs; since, among all 
nations, the first attempts of the savage mafi to infer a rule of action from a 
personal incident are couched in short sentences. Such sayings are quickly 
understood, and when stiimtlanjjy expressed are easily remembered: hence 
they echo far and wide. Tradition preserves awhile these efforts to generalize 
experience, and at length they are* compressed into a code of conduct by some 
judicious gnomologist. . 

Every time that such a recorded sentiment is compared with the passing 
occurrences which it is adapted to‘characterize arid to class, it gains-or loses 
something in the confidence of the repeater. Maxims, which fail on ’trial are 
suffered to expire, and 'those, which stand their ground are taught to grand¬ 
children as a treasury of wisdom. * Yet the number of contradictory proverbs 
is very considerable. . Whatever almost be the proposition advanced,' in some 
language or ether we afe gure to find a Howland for an Oliver. The antithetic 
maxim is somewhere as current and as neatly expressed as the original saying, 
Sis if experience, like Janus, was double-faced, and delivered from each mouth 
an opposite oracle. After studying these repositories of counsel, if a person 
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does not exercise discrimination as to circumstances, ho may be more at a loss 
what to do than at the time of sitting down to his task. However, as he will 
be less at a loss what to say, and may find solemn sentences applicable to either 
determination, and apologetic of failure in either direction^ he may acquire 
• something of eloquence if not of wisdom. Skill in practical conduct necessa¬ 
rily anticipates advice: it consists in seizing opportunities at their*crossing our 
station: he who stops to ask—•“ shall I snatch at this V' will find that the fore¬ 
lock might have been caught, but that the wings can never be overtaken. 

If, however, proverbs contribute more to the resources of diction than to the 
arts of life, they are not therefore the less interesting to the reading or writing 
world; and the literature which collects, which explains, which clashes them, 
is still of welcome circulation. ParoemioJogy has not been neglected by* the 
French, , Peter. Gringore of Lorraine published, in 1527, Notables Enseigne - 
miens, Adages , et Proverbes. Peter Grognet of Burgundy printed, in 1533, 
Mots doris du sage Colon. Gilles Corrozet issued, in 1540, some proverbs 
and apophthegms under the title Hecdtomgraphie. Charles de Bovelles of 
Noyon wrote, in 1557, his Proverbes et Dils sententieux. And in the following 
century many , more such productions might be enumerated. In 1710, at 
Brussels, appeared a very comprehensive Dictionnaire des Proverbes Francois, 
which was reprinted at Amsterdam, and republished with additions by Pauo- 
kouckeat Paris, in 1748, and which remained we believe until the appearance 
of the present volume, the most convenient repertory of French proverbial lite¬ 
rature. 

The sources of currency in expression are various, 
ciseness accomplishes the end; as in die French proverb, 

Short and sweet. Sometimes an allusion to popular mechanical arts becomes 
generally vernacular; as in French, Battre toujmrs la mime enclume, and in our 
liarping always on the. same string. Sometimes a popular classic, /loop’s 
Fables .for instance, has supplied a familiar illustration; as, CW to rnouche du 
cache, as our The fly on the chariot wheel. Sometimes the manners of domestic 
animals furnish natural allusions; as in the French, Hurler avec lestoups,-or 
with us, though, quite in another sense, To take the bull by the horns. 

M. de la Mesangbce, the erudite author of the compilation before us, classes 
, among proverbs those bapknied allusions tp the writers of antiquity which have 
been repeated by successive stylists; but these are rather trivialities of rhetoric 
. than idiomatic ways of speaking; Such are, C’est le tonneau des Dantucbs. 
Cost la toile de Penelope. Une voix de Stentor. What is not popularly intel¬ 
ligible ought not to be ranked among national proverbs. In different countries 
the same quotations from ancient writers have a very different degree of ac¬ 
ceptation. 1 .There is a Latjn verse, . 

** De male qu&gitis non geudet tertiut hares," . 

Which is well translated into French atp. 30, by the words, - 
v Vn troisieme herttkr nejoutt pas des blent mal-acquis” 

But to rank this phrase as a proverb! is surely a strange extension of die mean¬ 
ing of the word: the whole assertion is so contradictory to experience, that 
even superstition would hardly venture to employ it in a sermon. 

These proverbs are arranged alphabetically; the principal thought in the 
sentence serving /or the word of reference: but the chapters often contain mere 
historic anecdotes which,.though amusing, hate small connection with the ex- 
• pressions intended to be explained*- ' , 

t This work is amusing and instructive; some articles are superfluous, and 
little connected with proverbial literature; some expressions are not explained 
wh^h-appear unaccountable, to a foreigner; but on the whole it rewards pe ; 
and deserves imitation elsewhere. •' 
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Art. XIV. —Precis du StfStcmc Hieroglyptijquc des Audens Egyptians. Par M. 

Chainpollion. Sfeconde Edition, revue, corrig^e, et augmentee. Royal 8vo. 

Avec un Atlas de planches. Paris. . 1828. 

' 4 f 

The long-called-for second edition of this most important and valuable work 
has at last made its appearance. The .general principles of the System remain 
the same; the additions and improvements with which we are now presented, 
are the result of a more extensive examination of ancient, monuments', and 
new analogies are pointed out between the hieroglyphics and the Coptic alpha¬ 
bet. The letter to M. Dacier, first published in 1822, which forms an introduc¬ 
tion to fhe system, is incorporated with, and forms the second, chapter of this 
edition. M. Champollion stijjjl cherishes the hope of receiving the king's per¬ 
mission to visit Egypt, for the purpose of exploring its ruins, and of adding 
additional strength, if that be necessary, to his system. lie will carry with 
him the best wishes of the literati of Europe for the success of his endeavours. 

The English public has been already so folly made acquainted with the 
merits and details of M. Champollion’s discoveries, in the complete and admi¬ 
rable analysis given of his sind. the other works on the subject in the Edinburgh 
Review, that we are spared the necessity of any further discussion of it. 1% 
must be gratifying to the author of that article to learn that his performance 
has already had the honour of two French translations, one in a separate form, 
and another incorporated in the “ Revue Britanniqhe,” a monthly Parisian 
periodical, (consisting entirely of translations from the more important and 
striking articles of our monthly and quarterly journals,) which has already 
met with great success. 

Connected with the subject of Egypt, we cannot but express our sincere 
regret for the premature loss of our distinguished countryman Mr. Salt, who 
had, after being at first an unbeliever in it, at last become a warm convert to M. 
Champollion's system, and whose opportunities would, had he survived, 
have enabled him to sited additional and important lights on the subject. 


Art. XV.— Almanack Philanthropigue, ou Tableau des Societes ei Institutions de 

Bienfaisance , d } Education, et d f Utilite Publigue de la Ville de Paris. Seconds 

Annie. 18mo. Paris. 1828. ' 

The pretensions of the metropolis of France to be the centre of gaiety and the 
arbitress of fashion to the rest of Europe, are universally acknowledged; but 
her claims to ^higher and better distinction are not so generally known. We. 
allude to that spirit of association for religious, philanthropic, and scientific 
undertakings which has now taken such firm hold of'the public mind in France, 
and which has- mostly sprung up since the peace* We rejoice to see a plant 
of our native soil (for we cannot nelp regarding such associations as peculiarly 
of English growth,) naturalizing itself in foreign countries; and foom the deep „ 
interest we take in the progress of social improvements, we feel it a subject of* 
congratulation that the state of peace* which’ has already done so much for thejr, 
more rapid dissemination, is likely to continue undisturbed. The little; volume 
before uS is intended to be continued annually, and this is the second year of 
its appear Knee; to show its object and spirit we cannot do better thin quote 
the following passage from the preface:— 

“ The traveller who visits Paris on business or pleasure, or who. Is led thither by a 
love of the arts, finds on his arrival numerous guides for his direction. The public mo¬ 
numents force themselves on bis attention, all his wishes are anticipated, and be finds 
it impossible to avail himself of the numerous facilities that are afforded him; but the 
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traveller of elevated sentiments, who ii a,true philanthropist, and actuated by u nobler 
curiosity, wishes to see Paris under anofher aspect: such a one inquires for the esta¬ 
blishments ti ’voted to the most important objects of civilized society; he wishes to 
contemplate nd to.study monuments of another description—monaruejits raised by the 
hands of scie ice and of virtue; in such establishments he seeks to observe the effect of 
our instil utic as and the marks of national character; and he feels interested in com¬ 
paring tljem with those of the same class that are to be found in the other capitals of 
Europe. At present, the number of travellers who leave their homes in pursuit of phi¬ 
lanthropic objects jta* much increased. The friends of virtue in all countries have 
formed in truth a holy alliance, productive both of pleasure and utility. In general 
the attention of the public is everywhere more earnestly directed to whatever hears on 
the moral interests of society. But establishments of this description do not court the 
glare of day, and are seldom mentioned in conversation: where then is the guide that 
will conduct us to them ?” • * 

We may safely answer this question by referring the reader to the little worl 
before us. The contents of. the Almanack Phil ant bropiqiie are arranged under the 
following heads:—-I. The Hospitals of Paris.—II. Philanthropic Societies.— 
III. Education Societies.—IV. .Religious Societies.—V. Learned and Literary 
Societies.—VI. Public Instruction.-?—VII. Prisons, Civil and Military.—VIII. 
Societies for Insurance against Lire. Under the* first head are enumerated 
thirty-seven hospitals, besides six institutions for providing medical aid to per¬ 
sons at their own houses. The able surgical assistance rendered at-these esta¬ 
blishments is sufficiently attested by the number of valuable works that enrich the 
medical literature-of Prance, and which have mostly been composed from cases 
observed at the hospitals. Here also the devoted services of the “ Sours de la 
Charlie” who attend on the sick and administer alike both bodily and spiritual 
aid, must not be forgotten. In the second chapter 232 societies are enumerated, 
190 of which are Friendly Societies among the working-classes. In this head 
appear the Societies of Christian- Morality and for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, together with many others that prove how rapidly public opinion is as¬ 
sociating in France on all the great points conducive to the commonweal. Chapter 

III. enumerates eleven societies or committees that direct their attention to 
Education; among these is pre-eminent the Society for Mutual Instruction,’ 
which has done so much for diffusing the improved system over all parts of 

, France, and even over many countries of Europe and America. Pity it is that 
its* efforts should have been so thwarted by mistakeu or designing men; but 
such is the inevitable lot of all, be they societies or individuals, whose labours 
for the good of their Species.attack the prejudices or the selfishness of others. 
Sixty gratis-schools for children of both sexes are conducted by the Frlres de 
la Doctrine Chrilknnc, and the indefatigable Sours de la Charlie. Chapter 

IV. , on Religious Institutions, enumerates thirty-seven bodies that labour 
in this divine work, and we are happy to perceive that the Protestants are not 
behind their brethren the Catholics in associations of this nature, although it 
would appear that Bible Societies are’peculiar to Protestantism .here as well 
as elsewaere. Chapter V,; is- devoted to Scientific and Literary Institutions, 
respecting the former Of which *any encomium here would be useless. Only 
we may be permitted to. remark, that some of our learned bodies in England 
would do well to copy the liberal spirit of their ’French neighbours. Public 
.Instruction m chapter VI. commences with an account of the University of 
France, which is divided into twenty-six academics governed by rectors. The 
■courses of lectures are open gratuitously to all, as well here as at the other in¬ 
stitutions supported by the Crown., These courses include tfie various oriental 
• languages, and' the different branches of science and art. Ri this chapter 
also are included the numerous and admirable public libraries, that open 

treasures to riohjtnd poor alike, unfettered by restrictions that impede in 
•<.q^||er countries the fructifying progress of knowledge. But our space is limited, 
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and vte must, hasten tp a conclusion By stating that the Prisons, which form 
the subject of chapter VII., have undergone most important improvements of 
late years, for which they are greatly indebted to the. enlightened and benevo¬ 
lent views of the Dauphin. Chapter VIII. is pn Fire Offices, which are under 
excellent regulations, and have justly.merited the gratitude of. the Parisians. 
In conclusion, we warmly recommend this little work to all our enlightened 
countrymen who visit Paris.. - 


Art. XVI.— Dietionnaire Technologique, ou Nouveau Dictionnaire Universet des 
Arts ct Metiers , et de VEconomic industrielle el commerciale. Par une So¬ 
ciety de Savans et d’Artistes. Tom. T.—XII. 8vo. Planches cahicrs, 
1—18. 4to. Paris. 1822 to 1827. 

Thf. Technological Dictionary, begun at Paris in 1822, has attained some cele¬ 
brity in this country. One or two o,f our scientific journals have borrowed 
largely from it, and more than one Dictionary of the Arts, avowedly planned 
in imitation of it, were announced here, though never published, during the 
excitement of 1824 and 1825. The utility of collecting in one work a complete 
description of the arts and occupations of life—they being all regulated in some 
measure by the same principles, and most of them throwing light on each other 
—cannot be disputed. Up to a late period, however, most of those who have 
had a practical knowledge of the arts have been unable to describe them, while 
those who have had a command of language have had no acquaintance with the 
workshop and the laboratory. The diffusion of a better education among all 
classes is reconciling this discrepancy, making the principles of art better 
known, and artisans more intelligent. In France, where the gratuitous means 
of scientific education, at least for the middle and upper classes, have for a 
long time been superior to what are possessed by this country, it has been com¬ 
paratively easy to compose such works; and we generally find the 'dives of the 
Polytechuical School, of the School of Mines, or the professors at these or other 
national establishments the principahcompilers of them. To the Technological 
Dictionary the principal contributors are M. Francraur, professor at the Fa¬ 
culty of Sciences, Paris; M. Molard, junior assistant-director at the Conserva¬ 
tory of Arts, Paris; M. Lenormand, professor of Technology; M. Ilobiquet, 
professor at the School of Pharmacy, Paris; and M. Payen, a manufacturer of 
drugs. The work is what might be expected from such an association, copious 
and elaborate, but more diffuse than precise. The twelfth volume is already 
published, and only comes down to the letters MAG, so that it cannot pos¬ 
sibly be completed according to the prospectus in fifteen volumes. Wc are 
afraid the bookseller and the authors, having found the speculation rather a 
good one, are willing to extend it as much as possible, which has led them to 
swell their pages with descriptions of a great variety of subjects which obviously 
do not belong to a Technological Dictionary, That there is too much of it, 
that it is too.diffuse, and in a few cases too trifling, are the only objections we 
have to make to it; if it were compressed into six or at ‘most ten volumes,'it 
would be much improyed. The authors give a minute description of the arts 
as they are practised iu France, including all the latest improvements, and 
show at every page that they are acquainted with the practices of other coun¬ 
tries, and with the .most recent scientific discoveries. They are not indeed 
contented with explaining the principles of the arts, which la all that ought to 
'• be attempted in such a work; they add a variety of suggestions, and-sometimes 
transcribe frbm the pages of periodicals, recommendations of mere scientific 
theorists, which hive been found impracticable. Much information however 
maybe obtained from the work relative to the presentstateandthe recent 
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progress of the arts in France, though (heir statements^ must be received with 
caution; For the authors, having it a£ heart to improve as well aS describe the 
practices of their countrymen, have in general confined their descriptions to 
. the best methods, and have painted them en beau. To give an example or 
two, we observe that the different propesses employed in manufacturing the 
chemical acids, such as the sulphuric, the nitric, and die muriatic, which in 
general are rather looked upon as secrets in this country, are minutely described; 
as are also, with many other things peculiar ro France, the Abattoirs at Paris, 
the police regulations relative to the slaughtering of cattle; the methods in use 
for preserving 'ice, and making die various refreshing and cooling drinks, for 
which that capital is almost as famous as any city -of Italy. Nor is the work 
deficient in statistical and historical notices, such as au account of the rapid 
increase in manufactures of different -kinds, the number of cattle slaughtered 
at Paris, the date of the introduction of ices into Paris, and the effects of a 
warn winter, by preventing a harvest of ice and snow, on the rate of mortality 
in Italy. The plates, which are separate from the text, are remarkably neat 
and distinct, arid altogether the work, both from what it contains, and the 
manner in which it is got up, gives a favourable idea of the state of the useful 
arts in France: 


• Aht. XVII .—Mmoires Inedits de Louis-Henri de Lomtnie, Comte de Brienne , 
Secretaire d'Etat sous Lotus XIV.'; publics sur les manuscrits autograpbes, 
avec m Essai sur les Mccurs et sur les Usages du XVHme Siecle. Par F. 
Barrifere, editeur des Mdmoircs de Madame Campan. Paris. 1828. 2 vols. 
8vo. 

These Memoirs arc edited by M. Barrfere^ the editor of the Memoirs of Madame 
Campan, who has given us in his preface some curious details respecting die 
author and his manuscripts. The first he characterizes as “ ambitious and a 
gamester, devout and a libertine; who .passed from the ministry to the bosom of 
a cloister, and from the court to a prison.’' Dr. Dibdin has already introduced 
him to us as an accomplished bibliomaniac; he was equally fond of pictures 
and prints, and continued to indulge his taste for all diese luxuries, even when 
immured within the. walls of St. Lazare, where he spent nearly twenty years of 
his life. Of the audienticity of the MSS. from which these Memoirs are pub¬ 
lished, there can be no doubt; his descendant the archbishop of Toulouse (who 
was prime minister to Louis XVI.) had actually prepared to publish them at 
the time the Revolution broke out. The editor has prefixed a most amusing 
and instructive u Essay on the Manners and Customs of the Seventeenth Cen¬ 
tury,'’ and he has added very copious notes illustrative or explanatory of such 
passages as required this aid. We have only one reproach to make to M. 
Barriere, but it is one to which almost every editor of Memoirs of this period 
has equally laid hwpself open—and that is, that be has not only allowed passages 
to stand in, the Memoirs which were utterly unfit for publication, but introduced 
. into his notes details equally offensive on the same score. Were it not for 
■ these blemishes, we should say that since the publication of St. Simon’s Me- 
" moirs, no work has appeared which throws so much light on the secret history 
of the court of Louis XIV., and of the period immediately antecedent. 

The father and grandfather of our author had both been secretaries of state, 
and* he himself had the reversion of his father's office granted *to him by Anne 
Austria at theearly age of fifteen- At sixteen he set out upon his travels, 
in which he' spent three years; during that period he visited Holland,. Den- 
m$rk y Sweden, Poland-. Hungary, Bohemia, Germany and Italy. He was an 
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elegant Latin scholar, # and five years *fter his Teturrf published an account of 
his travels in that language, which went through two editions (in 1660 and 
1662). Having passed several of his earliest years immediately attached to the 
person of Louis XIV., with whom he was ar great favourite, and acting as se¬ 
cretary of state at the time that monarch assumed the reins of power into his 
own hands, no man had better grounds for anticipating a brilliant career than 
the Count de Brienfie. As his own Memoirs give no explanation of the causes 
which led to his disgrace and the subsequent extraordinary vicissitudes of his 
life, his editor has from other sources endeavoured to supply this deficiency. 
The love of play, (a passion which seems reviving in our own age and country 
in an alarming degree,) appears to have been one of the rocks on which he 
split; and his conduct in other respects was so extraordinary that his own 
family interfered and had him shut up as a lunatic. “ If he lost his reason,” 
says M. Barrifere, “ he certainty neither lost his wit, nor his memory, nor the 
art of relating the adventures of his youth*with grace.” During this confine¬ 
ment it was that he wrote the Memoirs now published. 

Our limits will not allow fis’to enter into much farther detail of their contents. 
The chapters which relate to Cardinal Mazarin form one of the most curious 
portions of the work. We shall extract the one which gives the account of the 
circumstances immediately preceding his death, and leave the reader to his 
own reflections upon the extraordinary exhibition which it presented. 

“ The cardinal was then very ill. One day when I entered his apartment in the 
Louvre, treading with measured steps on tiptoe, (because Bernouin, his valet-de-chambre, 
told me that he was asleep,) I found him seated in his arm-chair before the fire, and,had 
full time to’ observe him well, in a state of extraordinary agitation. Iiis body, from its 
own weight, fell sometimes forward and sometimes backward; his head was at one time 
very nearly striking his knees, and.at another falling on the back of his chair; he threw 
himself about unceasingly from right to left, and in this short interval of time, which was 
only a few foinutes, the balance of his watch did not go quicker than his body. You would' 
have said that a demon had possession of him; and what is remarkable, he was speak¬ 
ing, but as he did not articulate his words, I could not comprehend what he said. Fear¬ 
ing lest he should fall into the fire, I called Bernouin, who immediately came, laid hold of 
him, and shook him well. ‘ What’s the matter, Bernouin?’ said he, awaking; ‘ What’s the 
matter? Guenaud has said if!’* * Deuce take Guenaud and bis saying,’ .said the Valet, 

‘ will you be always repeating that?’ 1 Yes, Bernouin, yes, Quenaud has said it! and he 
has spoken hut too truly; I must die, 1 cannot escape it. Guenaud has said it! Gne~ 
nand has said it!’ l then heard most distinctly those sorrowful words, which 1 could not 
understand when he pronounced them in his sleep. 1 was confounded and horrified; 
and still more so with tho terror which appeared painted in his looks. Bernouin told ' 
him that 1 was in waiting; ‘ Bid him come forward,’ and stretching out his hand, 
which I kissed, he said to me: ‘ My poor friend, 1 am dying!’—* I see it well,’ an¬ 
swered I, ‘ hut believe me, my dear master, it is you who are killing yourself. Do not 
distress yourself by these cruel speeches which kill your servants, and do more injury to 
your Eminence than even your malady.’-- ‘ It is very true,’ said Ira to me, * my poor M.' 
de Brienne, but Guenaud has said it, and Guenaud knows his business well.’ 

“ Hearing him speak in this manner, I could not help being melted even to tears; I 
bad a sincere affection Jfor him, and his state excited itt me the greatest compassion. He 
stretched out his arms and embraced me very tenderly. His breath affected me to 
such a degree that 1 was almost on the point of fainting, on perceiving which he took a 
lozenge into his mouth and gave me another. ‘ I am very sorry for it,* said he tety 
obligingly, * but you see, my friend, what is man—-I have good teeth, and I eat sparingly, 
but I carry within me the cause of a speedy death.’ He seemed heart-broken on pro¬ 
nouncing these words,' and then began repeating afresh, 1 Guenaud has saidit ' 

* Guenautf was the physician, who had shortly before' this, when called into con¬ 
sultation on tbe cardinal’s malady, fairly told him that he must prepare for death, and 
that he had not more than two months to. live, * 
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‘The cardinal, notwithstanding, four orftve days before^ his death, had his heard,, 

■ ’Shaved, and his mustachioes curled with irons; they put rdu&e on his cheeks and hi* 
lips, and painted him so well with ceruse and whiting, that he had probably never 
in his life looked so fair and rosy. Getting then into his sedan-chair, which was open 
in front, he proceeded in this fine equipage to take a turn round the garden, to bury, as 
he said himself, the synagogue honourably.' pwas never more surprised in my life than I, 
was at sight of this rapid and complete metamorphosis, this sudden change of scene, 
from the bed of death, where 1 hid just left Mm, toa'renewal.of youth, in appearance 
more real than that of JE son. Notwithstanding, ho was then, it may be said, on the very 
brink of the grave; and 1 am persuaded that the violent effort which this cost him,'has¬ 
tened his death by severapdays, If he had not thus attempted to cheat nature, he would. ' 
not have fallen so soon; but ibis folly, great in the sight of God, was still greater in the, ’ 
presence of men, who, like thyself,' were quite,aware of his state, and looked upon this 
scene as a dream or a vision; which only served to throw greater odium on this dying 
politician, and made the courtiers, who ate always unmerciful, say of him—‘ A,knave 
he lived, a Imavb he're&blved to die.* ‘ ,, , , 

“The .Count devNogOnt, a wicked wit,'meeting him in this equipage, said to him,— 

, ‘The air is £Oodw?ytni'; ip has already produced a, great' change. YoUr Eminence 
should take it often.*' Whether he grew red or pale at this compliment, Which'discovered' 
his knavery, ’is n'dt known; it is certain that he was Struck with it, as might he per¬ 
ceived front the change in his eyes, if none could he seen in his countenance. The car- • 

, dinal Said, ‘ Turn hade': I, find myself ill.’ .Nogent, urging his point with unparalleled 
cruelty, said to him, ‘ I believe it: for your Eminence looks very red.’. This stroke 
went like a dagger to the heart of the cardinal,' I followed him, anu saw him carried 
back to his bed; on which he fell' like, g man in a fit. -They gave him some reviving 
cordial, which recovered him. Bernouin, his valet-de-chambre, then said to him, 

* X knew'well whaVwould happen, and I told you so. What is ihe use of this foolery V 
The cardinal replied qot 4 word, and every one was dismissed from the apartment.” * 

“ The Count de'NogCot, who had been a Spectator of the whole’ of this comedy as 
well as myself, hastened to flay his court, to the queen-mother by telling Itftffof it: her 
Majesty could not refrain from laughing, and'really believed that he was jfply jesting. 

T confirmed what he said, on his appealing to me as a witness; but having less .hard¬ 
ness of heart about me, I related tire fact with greater delicacy, and threw the blame 
. of it upon the physician who.had obliged him to take the air. ‘ lie ought not to have 
been shaved/ said the queen, * it will hasten his death j’ and she sent to ■ inquire after 
him'. ‘ Every .one knows the. state he is in,’ added she, * it was useless to disguise it, 

, and this only serves to make people talk.’ In fact, nothing else was talked of at court, 
and I do not believe the cardinal was ever more severely handled than he was on 
this occasion. My father, to whom I related it the same evening, would not believe me, 
and treated toe as if I had told him a lie. In vain did I swear to him that t told nothing 
but the truth ; he reproached me severely/and was as angry with me as if I had com¬ 
mitted a serious fault; at.last he believed me, and shrugged up his shoulders.” 


A tit. XVIII.—4/i/onw Foscarini; Tragedia di .Gilo. . Batista Niccolini. 8vo, 
Firenze. 1827,, , ... ■ 

Am this author; has been exalted j?y certain critics iq opposition to Mttffru and 
the roiaanticschool, and considered by others'as tf sort of ’cqUeiliat^pplween the 
two .parties, have bestowed somei attention On his play; wlwifpre under- 
; stand, has tteen;|U<jted at Florence with considerable success. Tfe uubicct is 
"•taken from the-history of VetiiCe in theearJy part of. the seventeenth century; 
. and shortly att^dto< dW«yery of' the iambus conspiracy of Bedamar, which 
/haa been illu^tfhtedlbydnr dwn.p>tw%y. t The fears of the'Venetian government 
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and their hatred of th<; Spanish power had rendered them doubly jealous of 
foreign influence. In order to check the latter more effectually, a law was 
proposed by Loredano, one of the Ten, mid approved of by the senate, making 
it a capital crime for any patrician to eutei* the house of, or hold converse with, 
any foreign ambassador. This is the opening of the drama: we are afterwards 
let into the secret of an old rancorous hatred of this same Loredano, and his 
brother Inquisitor Contarini, against the reigning doge and his son Antonio 
Foscarini. The latter has just returned from a mission to the Swiss cantons, 
full of ideas of liberty and independence, which he pours forth in a strain not 
unworthy of a modern reformer, and without loss of time at his first interview 
with his father the doge; which, he it remembered, takes place in the very lion’s 
den, the senate-hall, the walls of which might be supposed to have ears. This 
is one of the various sacrifices of probability which the author has been induced 
to mdkc to the precious system of the unities. The old doge, after endeavour¬ 
ing in vain to check his son's intemperate loquacity, by reminding him of 
the dangers of the place, at last succeeds in turning the current of his thoughts, 
by apprizing him of the marriage of Teresa Navagero, Foscarini’s beloved, to 
Contarini, the inquisitor, and Ins bitter enemy. Upon which the young man, 
after much storming and raving, takes the. wise determination of proceeding at 
night in a gondola to serenade his former mistress, under the windows of her 
husband’s mansion. Teresa recognises his voice, and with equal prudence and 
propriety desires her maid to introduce the young man, that she might warn 
him of the danger he incurs from the hatred of her husband. The interview 
takes place in Teresa’s garden, which adjoins the house of the Spanish embassy. 
Teresa explains to her lover that she was induced to marry Contarini by the 
entreaties of her aged*fathcr, who it seems had also incurred, we are not told 
how nor wherefore, the hatred of the inquisitor, and was threatened to be im¬ 
mured in those dreadful dungeons called i pozzi, the idea of which so fright¬ 
ened the old man, that lie hesitated not in sacrificing lus daughter to appease 
the wrath of the cruel Contarini. While Teresa entreats her lover to fly from 
Venice, her husband, as might be foreseen, returns home, and Foscarini, whose 
retreat is now cut off, leaps over the garden-wall into the premises belonging 
to the Spanish envoy, although warned by Theresa of the penalty he would there¬ 
by incur. But once in the forbidden enclosure, instead of endeavouring if pos¬ 
sible to escape observation, this hair-brained youth, in a fit of sentimental 
despair, reckless alike of his life, of his father’s feelings, and of his mistress’s 
reputation, fires a pistol at himself, so awkwardly however, that lie is only 
slightly wounded. Contarini hears the report, and soon discovers his rival, 
who is immediately conveyed to prison. Being examined by the inquisitors 
and afterwards by his own father, he remains silent about the suspicious cir¬ 
cumstanced of hi., concealment and apprehension. In the last act the final 
sentence is passed upon the contumacious culprit, and be is ordered for execu¬ 
tion within an hour’s time: an indecorous scene, takes place between the inqui¬ 
sitors, one of whom, Contuiini, breaks the hour-glass and hurries the execution 
of the sentence, when on a sudden his wife Teresa rushes into the council-room 
and reveals the circumstances that led to Foscarini’s rash act. But her dis¬ 
closure comes too late; at a signal from Loredano a curtain is raised, and 
Foscarini’s strangled body is seen in a recess behind. Teresa stabs herself, the 
old rloge exclaims, oh sight! * and the three inquisitors remain upbraiding and 
threatening each other for the murderous deed. 

Such is the meagre plot of this tragedy, such the poverty and weakness of 
its characters, beginning from the hero, and such the incongruities of its plan. 
The author, who is capable of better things, has been led into this new attempt 
at a classic tragedy to please his friends of that school, but we apprehend that 
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the day of these productions is passed in Italy, at leapt speaking with regard 
to the stage. C onsidered as written poetry, Niccolmi’s play is not destitute of 
fine passages and sketches of character, although from the nature of the subject 
it abounds, as we have observed, in declamation. Alfien stands alone in the 
classic drama; none of his imitators have succeeded in that ghastly severity of 
action and sentence which imparts such thrilling effect to the stoic loftiness of 
his sentiments, and strikes even the reader with awe. 


Art. XIX.— Reisc-bildcr. Von H. Heine. 2 vols. 12mo. Hamburg, Hoff¬ 
man u. Campe. 1828. (Heine’s Travelling Sketches. 2 vols.) 

Horn prose and verse of this author are lively and entertaining, nor does it 
seem improbable that he may one day make a considerable figure in the world ; 
for. although these volumes have apparently been written with the utmost 
carelessness and non-chalance, yet passages occur here and there, which prove 
that Mr. Heine is perfectly able to adopt a higher tone, when he thinks proper 
to use the requisite exertion. This is particularly indicated by his poetry. 
As the matter now stands, Mr. Ileine has (very unintentionally, perhaps,) 
given such offence to many people, by his facetious levity of style, and satirical 
illustrations of character, that his book has been actually proscribed in the 
Austrian and Prussian states ! Even the following hasty notice of Gottingen 
has, we believe, been severely censured:— 

" The town of Gottingen, renowned for its sausages and university, belongs to the 
King of Hanover, and contains 999 homes, divers churches, a lying-in-institution,an 
observatory, a prison, a library, and the Raliskeltcr, (senatorial cellar,) where the beer is 
most excellent. The stream which flows bard by is called the * Leine/ and in summer 
is convenient for bathing ; the water is very coid, and in some places so very broad, 
that Liiiler must have, in truth, taken a long run before he could leap over. The town 
itself is beautiful, and pleases the visitor best of all, when he turns his back upon it. It 
must have stood already an enormous time, fori remember, five years ago, when I nutri • 
eulated there, it had already the self-same grey, weather-beaten, and reverential appear¬ 
ance,—being already provided too, with watchmen, poodle-dogs, counsellors, judges, 
washer-women, compendiums, tea-assemblies, pigeon-roasts, Guelphic orders, gradua¬ 
tion-coaches, meer-shuum, pipeheads, and so forth. Some people even maintain that the 
town was built at the time of the general migration—that every great German house had 
left here its representative; hence the various tribes with their distinctive appellations, 
and peculiar colours of caps anu pipe-tassells, who move in hordes through the streets, 
still keeping np their ancient manners and customs, partly governed by their living 
chiefs, partly by reference to a venerable code of laws denominated * Comtncret ’ 
which well deserves a place in the leges barbarnrum. 

" Generally speaking, the inhabitants of Gottingen may be divided into students, 
professors, pbilistines, and beasts, which four classes are far from being accurately dis¬ 
tinguished from each othci. The class of beasts is by far the most considerable. To 
reckon up the names of all the students,and all the professors ordinary or extraordinary, 
would occupy too much space ; besides, at this moment, the name of every student is 
not in my recollection ; while of the professors, there are many who have as yet no 
name in the world. The multitude of pbilistines* at Gottingen must be numberless as 
the sand on the sea-shore, (though mud would be a better similitude ;) and in truth, 
when 1 saw them in the morning, with their black smlitty visages, and long white 
reckonings, standing at the gates of the Academical Law-Court, I could scarcely con¬ 
ceive how Providence should have created such a pack of raggamuffins. 


* A name bestowed by German students not only on shopkeepers, citizens, artizans 
duns, bailiffs, ixc., but indiscriminately on eveiy one whom they happen to dislike. 
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“ A more detailed account of Gottingen may be readily found by turning to its Topo¬ 
graphy, by K. F. H. Maux. Yet, although devotedly attached to the atitliot. who w,o, 
my physician, I cannot praise his work unconditionally, and must venture to blame him 
for not having more pointedly controverted that very erroneous opinion that the ladies of 
Gottingen have large feet, indeed I have most anxiously applied myself, for a whole 

{ rear past, to resist and annihilate this vile prejudice; on this account I have attended 
cctures on comparative anatomy, made extiacts from very rare hooks in the libraiy, 
studied for hours the feet of ladies passing along the principal street, and in my profound 
Essay, containing the result of such labours, I treat, 1st. Of Feet in general; 2d. Of 
Ditto in ancient times ; 3d. Of the Feet of Elephants; 4th. Of the Feet of Gottingen 
Ladies; 5th. 1 collect rn masse whatever has been said about these last at l f Inch’s 
Garden ; 6th. I contemplate all these feet as to their mutual connections, and take this 
opportunity of extending my speculations to ancles, calves, knees, ike.; and, finally, 7th, 
If 1 can discover paper of sufficient size, 1 shall add some copper-plates fiom drawings 
ad vinum, in which Will be found absolute facsimiles of the interesting objects which I 
have so carefully studied at Gottingen.” 

These fantastic remarks form the preamble to Mr. Heine’s recoiled ions of a 
walk through the Hart/, forest, in which we regret that we cannot at present 
enable our readers to follow him. At Osterode, where lie rests for the first 
time, he contrives another hit against Gottingen, by transporting himself in a 
dream back to the University; thereafter he pursues his way through the dark 
woods of Scotch fir, exploring every old ruinous castle, descending into the 
mines, climbing the Hrocken mountain. See. See. Of all which he has afforded 
us excellent descriptions, varied by humorous sketches of character, from the 
society which lie happened to encounter on ins route. 


Art. XX .—Reise lies Frvibcrrn Augustin Baron Von Mci/O'bcrg vach Russland. 

■(Travels of Augustin Ilaron You Mayerberg m Russia) St. Petersburg. 

1828. In 8vo. with a folio atlas of 64 plates. 

Tursr, travels were performed about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
The author was sent on a special mission from the einpeior of Germany to the 
court of Russia, of which the following was the occasion:— , 

The Cossacks of Little Russia having revolted against John Casimir, king of 
Poland, because he had infringed their religious usages and political rights, im¬ 
plored the protection of the Tzar, Alexis Miehaelovitch, who interceded for 
them, but in vain. A war with Poland then became inevitable, and in 1054 
the Tzar, having taken the Cossacks under his protection, received their oath of 
allegiance; their country was from that time called Slobodn of the Ukraine. 
The Tzar entered Poland with a considerable force, took Mohilev and Polotzk, 
and conquered all Lithuania; but he was stopped in the career of his victo¬ 
ries by Charles X. king of Sweden, who had also invaded Poland to oppose 
the pretensions of John Casimir. The contest between Sweden and Russia 
was so unfavourable to the latter, that the Tzar readily listened to the propo¬ 
sals for an accommodation between the contending parties made by the em¬ 
peror of Germany. In 1656 an armistice was concluded, and hud lasted for 
two years, when the Don Cossacks, dissatisfied with their new monarch, re¬ 
turned to their former protector, John Casimir, who gladly received them. 
The war was renewed, and prosecuted with such rancour, that both parties 
soon felt the want of peace, and readily accepted, for the second time, the 
proffered mediation of Austria. The better to prepare the peace which was to 
be concluded under his auspices, the emperor Leopold I. resolved to send an 
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extraordinary embassy to Moscow; two distinguished' statesmen, Baron A. 
Von Meyerbcrg, and Gughelrno Calvucci, wore selected for the purpose, and 
their journev and negotiation form the subject of the interesting volume now 
published, of which Mr. Adolung is the editor. It is one of the most remark¬ 
able accounts of the state of Bussia at that period which has ever been pub¬ 
lished ; and its value is increased by the atlas of engravings, taken from draw¬ 
ings made by an artist who accompanied the ambassadors, which had been 
preserved in the library at Dresden. In what manner they had come there is 
not known. 

The editor has prefixed an account of Mcyerberg, and has added in an ap¬ 
pendix an extract from an unpublished manuscript of Kaempfer, the cele¬ 
brated naturalist, entitled “ Diarium Itineris ad Autara Moscoviticum indeque 
Astr/icanum suscepti * 

Two editions of this work have been published, one in German and one in 
Russian. 


Art. XXI .—Novum Testamentum Grace ad optimorum Ubrorutn fidem edidit, 
et in mum Scfiolarum brevibus notis instruxit Jo. Krnestus Itud. Kam'FI eh. 
Professor in Reg. Scholfi Griminensi, Fasciculus J. Londini, (Lipsiir) 
1827. 12mo. 

Tins is the first part of a pocket edition of the Now Testament, specially de¬ 
signed for the use of schools, for which purpose it appears to be admirably 
adapted. In the Greek text, the editor, Professor Kaeuffer, lias, for the 
most part, followed the revision of Dr. Griesbach ; but he lias judiciously 
adopted the punctuation of Dr. Knappe's critical edition of the New Testament. 
The notes have been compiled with a twofold design : 

1. As the book is intended for the youth in the first and second classes of 
the school intrusted to Professor Kaeuffer, he has introduced numerous ques¬ 
tions, in order to exercise their memory and attention, together with references 
to the Greek grammars of Butt maun and Matthiae, (both of which are well 
known in this country, through the medium of translations,) to the Greek and 
German Lexicon of Passow, and occasionally to Hermann’s excellent edition 
of Viger on the idioms of the Greek language. 

2. In other notes, which are designed for a higher class of students, the editor 
has elucidated numerous passages by apposite quotations from the works of 
Josephus, and from the Talrnudical writers, besides adding short but excellent 
scholia from Chrysostom, Kuthymius Xigahcuus, and Grotius. The labours of 
other expositors have also been consulted with advantage, but without impli¬ 
citly adopting the opinions of any one. 

The portion now before ns comprises the Gospel of St. Matthew; those of 
Mark and Luke are announced for publication in the course of the present year. 
Concise prolegomena are prefixed, in which the editor discusses the author of 
the Gospel, the language in which, and the persons for whose use it was written, 
and with what design, and also the date, together with a perspicuous analysis 
of the Gospel. 

The Greek text is very neatly printed; and the value of the book is enhanced 
by a map of Palestine, compiled from the best authorities, but especially from 
the travels of the late lamented Burckhardt. 
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Art. XXII .—Imeripttonum Latinarum selectarum ampli&sima Collection ad illua- 
trandam Romance Antiquitatis Diaciplinam accomodata, ac Magnarum Col- 
lectionum Snpplementa Complura emendationesque erhibens. Cum meditis 
J. C. Hagenbuchii suisque adnot. edidit Jo. Casp. Orellius. Vol. i. Turid, 
1828. In 8vo. maj. 

It has Ions? been a desideratum with philologists and antiquarians to possess a 
work which would, in a moderate compass and convenient classification, give 
a collection of the choicest Latin inscriptions, for which readers of this class 
are at present compelled to toil through the immense folios of Gnevius, Grono- 
vius, Gruter, Mallei, Muratori, and others, whom the present author styles the 
Decemviri of Archaeology. The work, of which the first volume is now before 
us, appears to be most admirably calculated to meet the wishes of the learned. 
The author, Professor Orell, of Zurich, has distributed into twenty-two chapters 
the materials which he has selected from the vast depositories above alluded 
to, and from a variety of others of more recent publication. This volume con¬ 
tains nine of these chapters, of which we copy ihe titles. 1. Geographica. 2- 
Monumentu llistorica. 3. Ilistoria Literaria. Studia. 4. Dii lmmortales. 5. 
Religiones ot (Jammonia- Deonim Immorlalium. 6. Ludi. Res Scenica, 8cc. 
7. Matnmonium. 8. Nominum Ratio apud Romanos. 9. Scrvi. Officia 
Domus Augusta. Liberti. The materials of each chapter arc also subdivided 
into sections in the most natural order. In this first volume are included 
no less than 3,035 inscriptions ; tin: second and concluding volume, which is 
in the press, will contain the remaining thirteen chapters. Prom the examina¬ 
tion we have bestowed on the present volume, we are warranted in saying that 
the selection, the arrangement, and the accuracy of the inscriptions it contains, 
reflect the highest honour on Mr. Orell; and Lhat the work is extremely well 
adapted to form the taste of youthful students, to afford them great facilities for 
mastering the difficulties of the lapidary science, and to enable them to distin¬ 
guish the true from the false or interpolated inscriptions. The author has pre¬ 
fixed a copious table of the principal works which he has consulted or referred 
to in the notes, which is followed by a Literary Supplement to the Art. of Lapi- 
dary Criticism , m which he Ins carefully characterized the authorities of the 
science, or given an analysis of the opinions of others on those points. lie has 
also added fourteen unpublished E pistolce Epigruplucir of his predecessors, 
llagenhuchius,,Maffei, Jirnesti, Reiske, Seguier, ami Steinbriichl. 

The preface lo the work abounds with new' and striking ideas, although the 
author’s Latinity is not altogether divested of harshness, and the construction 
of his sentences is rather roundabout. 


Art. XXIII.— P. Papinii Statii Libri quinque Silvarum. Ex vetustis exem- 
plaribus recemuit ct. nolas alque cmendationes udjecit Jer. Marklandius, Coll. 
S. Petri Cantabrig. Socius. Lditio auctior indicibusque instrucla. Dresdac, 
Lihraria Wagneria. 1827. In 4to. 

It is unnecessary here to. repeat the eulogiums which were bestowed on Mark- 
land on the appearance of his first edition of the Silvee of Statius, published in 
London in 1728. Jjut as that edition is now extremely rare, especially on the 
continent, Mr. Sillig, the editor of the Dresden reprint now before us, is 
entitled to great commendation for the pains he has bestowed in giving us a 
correct copy of this excellent edition, as well as for the improvements which 
he has made in it. The five books of the text are first given, with the variables 
*»t the bottom, a few of which are furnished by the new editor. Then follow 
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the notes of Markland, in which those which he originally printed at the end of 
his preface are incorporated in their proper places, but marked with the words 
Ex Ann. The new editor, at the end of his preface, gives us also the result of 
a careful collation by Passow of the Kebdigerian Codex of this poem, which 
is generally admitted to be the best manuscript of Statius in existence. The 
typographical execution, though not of the very first order, is respectable, and 
the paper is of a better quality than that of the generality of the German edi¬ 
tions of the Classics. 


A i*T. XXIV.— Totins iMtinilatis lexicon, consilio ct curd Jacobi Facciolati , 
opera ct studio yEgidii FarceUim , Seminarii PaUtvini alumni luenbratum , 
in hac tertin editione auctum et emendatum a Josepho Furlanetto, alumno 
cjusdem Seminarii. Paiavii, typis Seraiuariis, 1827. Tom. i. fasc. 1. In4to. 

In this new edition of the excellent lexicon of Facciolati, from the university 
press of Padua, where it was originally printed, advantage has been taken of 
the late edition of it published in London. It is calculated that nearly 
five thousand new words are introduced into this edition which were not in the 
former, and that there are at least 10,000 corrections of, and additions to, those 
it already possessed. The paper is good, and the printing very distinct. 
The prospectus states that die work will be completed in four volumes, each 
consisting of four fasciculi, or sixteen in all, and the price in England is 7s. 6 d. 
each. We shall probably notice it again in its progress, or at all events when 
it is completed. 


Art. XXV.— Repcrtorium Bibliographicum, in quo libri omnes ab arte typogra¬ 
phical invent d usque ad annum MD. h/pis expressi ordinc alphabetico vel simpli- 
eitcr envmcrantur vel adcuratius recensentur. Opere Ludov. Ilain. Vol. I. 
in 2 partibus. Stuttgard. 1827. In 8vo. 

Tiil appearance of this work, which, in the form of a dictionary, professes to 
describe all the books published in every part of Europe, from the date of the 
invention of printing to the end of the fifteenth century, will be hailed with 
pleasure by every lover of bibliography. The first volume, divided into two 
parts, includes the letters A—G; and upon each book the author gives every 
species of detail which is desirable, lie transcribes the entire title of the book, 
even to the publisher’s address; indicates the lines and words with which it 
begins and ends; copies exactly the colophon usually found at the end, and 
which, when it does not state the date or place of the impression, often affords 
a clue to their discovery; and adds details respecting the size, signatures, jus¬ 
tification of the pages, form of the types, &c. All these indications are given 
by marks of abbreviation, occupying very little space, but which we think are 
quite sufficient to direct the book-amateurs who may consult this dictionary, 
and enable them to judge of its accuracy by comparing the books that fall in 
their way with the author’s descriptions. Among the articles on which he has 
given the fullest details, we have remarked those of Albertus Magnus; Biblia , 
of which he has noted 150 editions in various languages; Boccacius; Brant 
(the author of the Ship of Fools); Breviaria, of which 170 are enumerated; 
Cicero; Gerson, 4’c. Mr. Hain has given his descriptions in Latin, to make 
his work accessible to the bibliographers of all countries. He calculates the 
extent of it to be four volumes, and we have no doubt that, when finished, it 
will form the most complete and useful Manual of the kind in existence. We 
only hope that he will not allow too long an interval to elapse before he pub¬ 
lishes the subsequent volumes. 
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No. III. 


AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, AND BOHEMIA. 

However just may be the complaints of travellers with regard to the police- 
restrictions at Vienna, they have little to complain of in a scientific point of 
view. At the reading rooms of the two public libraries they are allowed the 
free use of every book allowed by the Censorship. Baumgartner, who, in con¬ 
junction with Ettingshausen, edites a scientific Journal, is a man of distinguished 
merit in the sciences. Ilis lectures are highly praised for their elegance and 
solidity. The apparatus in the Cabinet of Natural Philosophy, attached to the 
University, particularly as regards the latest discoveries in light and electro¬ 
magnetism, far excels those of Berlin and Munich. The Cabinet of the Poly¬ 
technic school is also admirable. The Observatory is easily accessible to every 
scientific man; the director. Professor Littrow, being equally distinguished as a 
gentleman and a savant, and nothing affords him greater pleasure than to com¬ 
municate the rich stores of his astronomical knowledge. Every department of 
study is well organized and effective; the students mu^nearn, and strict disci- 
pline can do them no harm. 


Count J. von Mailath has made us acquainted both with the Poetry and 
the Tales of his native country (Hungary) in many translations. lie has also 
published a View of Hungarian Poetry, and an Essay on its Prosody. 


Du. Bischof, of Eisenach, has just published a Dictionary of nearly 3500 
words and expressions used by the Gipsies, with a German translation. These 
he collected with uncommon labour, from a number of gipsies who were con¬ 
fined in prison at Eisenach. The author undertook the work from a wish to 
promote the objects of law and justice, but it will no doubt prove highly 
interesting to every philological inquirer. 

By a letter from Bohemia, it appears that the circulation of the Scriptures in 
that country is prohibited, and that, in consequence, many families are leaving 
the Romish Church and embracing tlic Reformed doctrines, as they cannot 
reconcile it to their consciences to continue in a Church that dreads the fullest 
liberty of perusing the Divine Record. 

A History of Bohemia, Hungary, and Austria is expected, from the pen of 
Professor Schneller, of Freyburg. 


The celebrated Pdlitz, assisted by many of the most eminent literati in the 
department of history, intends publishing an Annual Register for History and 
Statistics for 1828 . 
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BAVARIA. 

The University of Munich .—On the SOtJi November, in the presence 6f all the 
Professors, the new regulations were announced on the part of the University 
to the Students, according to which their mode of life and course of study are 
henceforth to be directed. After a short address of the Rector Magnificns to 
the audience, which was so numerous that the Hall and the adjoining apartments 
could not contain it, the new law was rend aloud by the Secretary of the Uni¬ 
versity, upon which the Rector again spoke and developed the spirit of it in a 
judicious address, For several weeks past the most lively interest had been 
excited by the discussions, which were carried on upon the subject under the 
immediate direction of the King, and by the generous intentions of his Majesty, 
in favour of the greatest freedom of action in the field of science. The fairest 
hopes were excited in those who consider that all outward restraint inter¬ 
fering with the studies of youth is injurious, and that the welfare of the 
German universities is founded on the respectability of the Professors, and the 
unfettered choice by the Students of their course of study. The spirit of the 
new regulations will be best understood by comparing them with the ancient 
code, which is thus described in a late work. 

“ The general character which essentially distinguishes the Bavarian Univer¬ 
sities from ail others, lies chiefly in the law which prescribes to the Students all 
the sciences which it is thought useful or necessary for them to learn, and ctwn- 
pels them to attend the Lectures of the Professors, or at least the greatest part 
of them. In order to insure the observance of these regulations, it is further 
provided, that no person shall be admitted to examination for a public office, 
unless he can prove by his academical certificate, that he has complied with 
those regulations to their full extent.” 

We shall not undertake to develope the evil consequences of this system of 
restraint, which are very clearly demonstrated in the work above quoted. 
Besides this law there was another equally injurious, by which every Student 
was obliged to ap|.My, at one time three years, then one, and at last two years, 
to what are called the General Sciences , before he was permitted to commence 
the.studies proper to his intended profession. The same work proves that this 
regulation, far from attaining its object, caused the general sciences to be still 
more neglected in the Bavarian universities than the Spanish; while the mea¬ 
sures adopted to inforce the system of constraint were the more readily evaded 
by the young men, as far as the general studies were concerned, because the 
greater part appeared to them to be of little importance to their future destina¬ 
tion. lienee the obligation to devote one or two years to general sciences was 
converted into a licence for idleness, and a main source of demoralization in 
the Students. 

Many of the most judicious Professors and friends of science had long 
wished for the abolition of this pernicious system, when his Majesty, thoroughly 
convinced of the injurious tendency of suen restraints in the domains of litera¬ 
ture, resolved to restore to the Students their ancient freedom in the choice and 
prosecution of their studies. The whole subject having undergone the most 
mature deliberation, the new regulations, which prepare another era for the 
German universities, were published as we have above mentioned. It is the 
second chapter in particular, containing “ Regulations for the Studies,” in 
which his Majesty’s gift to the studious youth is recorded. Thqy are, indeed, 
bound, § 14, as was to be expected, seriously to apply to the general sciences as 
wejl as to those relative to their future destination; but the obligation to attend 
certain lectures,, the examinations and certificates are all abolished, and by § 16. 
it is left to the option of the Students in what succession and order they will 
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acquire the knowledge necessary for them. All the old regulations for the 
control and determination of their diligence and progress in their studies, the 
half-yearly examinations, the testimonials founded on them, and inscriptions in 
the several faculties, are abolished; .and the only guarantee of the satisfactory 
fruit of their studies shall be sought for in the result of the examinations for 
the public service, which are henceforward to be made with the greatest strict¬ 
ness, and with particular regard also to the knowledge they have acquired by 
the general course of study. In order that the Studeut may be able immedi¬ 
ately on his entrance into the University to acquaint himself with the extent, 
the means, and the course of the studies which he is to pursue, each Faculty is 
to draw up a short and perspicuous view of the number, connection and method 
of the sciences belonging to it. These directions of the Faculties are to be 
printed together, and, as mimita patet'na, given to each Student upon his matri¬ 
culation. A certain term of years for academic study is prescribed; for the 
present five, which in the sequel will probably be reduced to four. Suitable 
measures are adopted that the immatnculated Students may really attend the 
University. The Bavarian youth may frequent other German universities 
without asking the permission of the government, only they are to attend a 
Bavarian University for one year. When it was known that the course of 
study was to be left free, some persons imagined that an entire liberty with 
respect to time and place was also intended, and were not a little suiprised 
when they found, on the contrary, that the conditions of entering the Univer¬ 
sity were maintained in their full extent; that the regulations for the direction 
of the course of study even cut oif the hope of a limitation in favour of indi¬ 
viduals ; and that those who during the lectures should be absent from the 
University longer than one night, without permission, or without sufficient 
cause, are liable to punishment. Other persons, and with them not a fow of 
the Students themselves, wondered that the prohibitions and penalties were 
mentioned in great detail, but it does not appear that the freedom of their way 
of life is in any danger from them; in fact, the penal laws of the University 
are of such a general nature, that every wcll-belmved Student lives according 
to them, even without knowing them. The relations of the Students to each 
other are regulated with great indulgence, and with just consideration of the 
peculiarities and wants of their mode of life. Associations are permitted, with 
the exception of that known by the name of the AUgcmeine Burschemahqft ., 
provided they produce their regulations correctly and without reserve, name 
their chief and'members, and neither do nor propose anything contrary to reli¬ 
gion, morality, the laws and decorum. 

There is no doubt that this liberal system of study will be productive of the 
most beneficial effects on the Students themselves, who have expressed in the 
roost unequivocal manner their gratitude to the King for this proof of his con¬ 
fidence and regard. 


The posthumous work of Dr. Spix on the Shells of Brasil, has just appeared, 
edited by Drs. Schrank and Martius. It forms one of the volumes of tfte inte¬ 
resting series of works on the Natural History of Brasil, undertaken at the 
expense of the late King of Bavaria, by Drs. Spix and Martius, wbo travelled 
for several years over these magnificent regions. 


DENMARK. 

A rout four years ago a society was formed in Denmark, entitled Nordiske 
Oldtkrifl Selskab, or Society of Northern Antiquities. The objects which it 
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proposed were, 1st, to establish with critical accuracy the true and original 
text of the different Sagas, and to publish editions of them; 2d, to investigate 
whatever could throw light on the ancient history of the North, and on its lan¬ 
guage and antiquities. Professor Rask is the President. In the prosecution 
of the first part of their task, the editors of the Sagas, to ensure the purity of 
‘ their text, have had recourse to the collection of Arne Magnusen, as well as 
those in the great libraries of Copenhagen. MSS. have also been brought from 
Iceland for the same purpose. There will be three series of works; first, a 
scries in Icelandic, entitled Forumanna Sbgur ; second, a series in the Danish 
language, entitled Oldnordislce Sagaer; and a third in the Latin language, en¬ 
titled Scripta Uislorica Jslandorum, de rebus gestis veterum Borealium, La tine 
reddita , et apparatu critica imtructa , curante Societate Anliq. Scptent. The latter 
two are translations of the first. Three volumes have already appeared, which 
contain the Saga of the Norwegian king Olaf Trygvason, and other minor per¬ 
son agos who lived at the same period. This Saga of King Olaf is one of the 
most valuable in existence, as this prince experienced the most strange vicissi¬ 
tudes of fortune, and his life and reign present a series of surprising events, re¬ 
lated in an animated and picturesque style. This work is one of the best that 
can be consulted relative to the establishment of the Christian religion in the 
North, and the struggle between it and the votaries of Odin and Thor. It also 
contains curious documents on the state of England, Germany and itussia, the 
countries which the king inhabited or traversed while an exile from liis native 
country. This Saga is accordingly particularly esteemed by the Icelanders, 
while it has attracted in an equal degree the attention of learned foreigners. 

The Chevalier Abrahamson, Aide-de-Camp to his Majesty the King of Den¬ 
mark, zealously seconds the benevolent views of this monarch in extending 
elementary instruction over all parts of the kingdom, and has received the most 
flattering testimonials from the Society of Instruction at Paris, in regard to his 
unwearied and philanthropic efforts. 

M. Jahn, of Copenhagen, has published a View of the Military System of 
the Northern Nations, particularly the Danes, during the Middle Ages, till the 
invention of Gunpowder; his work, however, is deficient in information re¬ 
specting naval affairs. 

Bishop Tcgnfr’s exquisite poem Frithiifs Saga appears to enjoy, in Den¬ 
mark as well as Germany, the full degree of popularity it merits. Two trans¬ 
lations of it into the Danish language have lately appeared, one at Copenhagen, 
by Miller, the other at Bergen, by Foss. A writer of taste in a number of the 
Dansk Litteratur-Tidende for the last year, compares several corresponding 
passaged of these versions with the original, and with each other, and gives a 
very just preference to the version of the Norwegian. Of some passages he 
brings forward a third version from some specimens given by a gentleman 
named Boie (the translator of Tegn6ris Axel ) in the 35th and 36th Numbers of 
Nyi Oftenblad (New Evening Paper), for which last version he shows an ap- 

f jarcntly undue partiality. It is singular that, though the Danish and Swedish 
anguages are so near akin, in not one of the passages given does any one of the 
versions come fully up to the original; it is also not undeserving of notice, that 
occasionally the translators, especially Miller, miss the sense of it. 

Tegn^r’s charming and pious poem of Nattoards-Barnen , (the Supper’s Child) 
or Confirmation Day , written in Swedish hexameters, has also had the fortune 
to be translated by three different persons in Denmark and Norway into tire 
Danish language. One version is by Professor Rahbek, another by Professor 
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Guldberg, and the Norwegian one is by a Mr. Sagen.* The first was published 
in 1821, the last in 1826. The advantage of fidelity is here also on the side 
of the Norwegian. All three are in hexameters. 

Oehlenschlager, the Poet, par excellence , of Denmark, has lately collected his 
various poetical pieces that had hitherto been scattered about in Christmas and 
New-year’s Gifts, and combining them with whal he had previously published, 
has given the entire, revised and corrected, to the world, in three volumes, under 
the title of Oehlenschlager’s samlede Digte. The first volume contains his 
pieces written from 1799 to 1807: the second volume is composed of pieces 
written from 1808 to 1823. This volume contains his spiritual poetry. It 
commences with his celebrated “ Aarets Evangelium ” (The Gospel of the 
Year), and concludes with nine elegies on the poets departed mistress, under 
the title of “ Min Kirkegaard” (My Churchyard). In the third volume are to 
be found his various romances and ballads, with songs and humorous pieces 
written at various periods of his life. As in this republication of his works the 
poet has acted the critic on himself, some pieces arc omitted which appeared 
to him of inferior merit. This is to be regarded as the only complete collec¬ 
tion of the Poems of Oehlenschlager. 

There issue from the presses of Denmark about thirty works every month, 
during the season, comprising Theology, Medicine, Botany, History, Antiqui¬ 
ties, Poetry, Commerce, and various other subjects. They also include trans¬ 
lations from the ancient and modern languages. Among the latest of these 
are Danish versions of “ Waverley,” “St. Itonan’s Well,” and “ Old Morta¬ 
lity Cooper’s “ Last of the Mohicans,” and Lord Byron’s “ Heaven and 
Earth.” 


A lady named Luise Augusta Welker has lately given a free version of 
“ Mannion” into Danish prose, which is a capital illustration of the old simile 
of the wrong side of tapestry; for her prose rolls on as cumbrously as the ori¬ 
ginal octosyllabics trip lightly and boundingly before the reader. 


The best of the Danish Annuals appears to be the Gefion , edited by a Jady 
named Eliza Beyer, an actress on the Copenhagen boards. She is ably sup¬ 
ported by some of the first names in Danish literature, and she also judiciously 
adorns her pages with unpublished pieces of the older poets of Denmark. This 
New-year’s Gift has the reputation of being thoroughly Danish in contents as 
well as in title. The latter is taken from Gefion, one of the Asynicrs or god¬ 
desses of Northern Mythology, whom the reader of the poetic Edda will recol¬ 
lect that Loki, when at iEger’s banquet lie is giving it to all the Aser round, 
twits with her amour with a certain “ white swain,” who gained her love by the 
present of a necklace. The same Gefion it probably was who, wheu Gylfe,King 
of Sweden, gave her for her singing as much land as she could plough with four 
oxen in a day, ploughed up the isle of Zealand out of Sweden, and cast it into 
the sea, to the great gain of the Danish monarchy. l ; ru Beyer therefore could 
not have chosen a more suitable patroness for a Danish New-year’s Gift. The 
Swedish journal Jdunnar, it may be observed, is under the patronage of another 
Asynie of that name. 


Professor Rahbek has announced a new and complete collection of the 
Dansk og Norsk almindelig aldgammel Moerskabslasning , or the Old Danish 
and Norwegian Story-Books. It is to be published in 8vo. in parts of about 
eight sheets each. The price to subscribers, 8 sk. a sheet on ordinary paper; 12 sk. 
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on fine paper. It will commence with the old Danish translations of the Chro¬ 
nicles of Charlemagne and Ilolger Danske (Ogier le Danois), made by Christen 
Pedersen, the celebrated favourite of Christian II. which Professor Nyerup re¬ 
gards as the most remarkable phenomena of the old Danish literature. 

A very faithful and elegant translation of theiE neid into Danish hexameter 
verse has lately appeared. It is from the pen of Dr. Meisling, whose version 
of the Bucolics had already excited considerable attention. The verses are un¬ 
commonly harmonious, and the soft and sweet tones of the Danish language, 
and its comparative freedom from compounds, enable it, perhaps, better to 
imitate the character of the mind and poetry of the Mantuan, than the rougher 
dialect employed by Voss. The Swedes have in their manly well-sounding 
tongue a version of considerable merit by Adlerbeth, also in hexameters. 


FRANCE. 

A Horticultural Society has been recently established at Paris, and publishes 
a Monthly Journal, circulated gratis among the members, of which four 
Numbers have already appeared. 

Modern French literature is becoming more and more imbued with the spirit 
of the Romantic School. Almost all the novelties of the day are of this de¬ 
scription, and not the least so is the dramatic poem entitled Cromwell , by 
Victor Hugo, a name not unknown to many of our readers. This drama is the 
most formidable affair of the kind we have ever seen, being spread over no less 
than thirty printed sheets; we may, perhaps, revert to it as a curious indica¬ 
tion of the general political views of the present race of literary men in France. 

Keratry's new novel, Frederic Styndall, ou la Fatale Annie, is a curious 
picture of the Court of Vienna during the reign of Maria Theresa. The cha¬ 
racters are vigorously drawn, and the interest, is kept up to the last. The 
author has mingled some episodes in his work that rccal his favourite topics— 
such as the barbarity of capital punishment—Duelling—the Beau Ideal in the 

Arts, &c. 

• * 

M. Riffaud, of Marseilles, has lately returned to his native city from Egypt, 
bringing with him, 1, a vast collection of plants, collected during his travels 
in Nubia and Egypt; 2, drawings of the fishes, insects and testaceous ani¬ 
mals found in the Nile and its neighbourhood; 3, nearly 1000 drawings of 
mammalia, reptiles, birds and insects, partly found in Nubia, and partly in 
Lybia and Egypt; 4, a series of drawings of remains of antiquity in Nubia, 
and Egypt, and ICO Lieroglyphical inscriptions collected among the ruins; 
5, agricultural and chirurgicul instruments, articles of dress, and ornaments 
of the natives, topographical plans, meteorological observations. M. Riffaud 
lias also kept a regular Journal of his travels. He is now busy in arranging and 
classifying his numerous materials, preparatory to cpmmitting the important 
work which is to embrace them to the press. 

The Asiatic Society of Paris has published a Report, drawn up by M. Bur- 
nouf, on the Series of admirable Views in India, published by Messrs. Daniel, 
in which these works are warmly recommended to the friends and promoters of 
the arts and knowledge of Asia; and the highest praise is bestowed on the 
fidelity ot the drawings, and the general interest which they present. 
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Baron Cuvier lias also announced a Histoire Naturcllc des Poissons , contain¬ 
ing more than 5000 species, described from nature, and arranged according to 
the connection of their structure, with observations on their anatomy, &c. The 
work will be in 15 or 20 vol. jn 8vo., or 8 or 10 vol. in 4to., with a part of 
plates along with each volume. The plates will be on vellum paper, and some 
will be coloured. 


The great work of M. Caillaud, entitled, Voyage d Meroe , ou Fleuve Blanc f 
au'dela de Fazokl , dans It Midi du lloyaumc de Sennar, d Syouah , et dans cinq 
autres Oasis , is now completed, in 2 vol. of folio plates, (published in 30 livrai- 
sons), and 4 vol. of text in octavo. The circumstances which enabled M. 
Caillaud to ascend the Nile higher than had ever been accomplished by any 
former traveller, are of a nature not likely to occur again soon. When Ismail 
Pacha, son of the Viceroy of Egypt, undertook an expedition into Nubia in 
1821, he was accompanied by Mr. C., who was employed to assist in the search 
for goid mines. He possessed all the necessary facilities for making astro¬ 
nomical observations, observing the direction of roads, reckoning distances, 
taking views, copying inscriptions, sketching ancient remains, and making trigo¬ 
nometrical surveys. Thus prepared, the result of his travels possesses the highest 
interest for the amateurs of ancient geography, arts, and science. The 
valuable work of M. Gau, on the Antiquities of Nubia, (also just completed in 
13 folio Numbers,) contains nothing beyond Wadi-Ilalfa, and it is precisely 
here that the labours of M. Caillaud commence. These two works, therefore, 
have a natural connection, by means of which, and the great work on Egypt 
by the Savans of the French expedition, we possess an uninterrupted series of 
the monuments in the valley of the Nile, from the banks of the Mediterranean 
to the very heart of Ethiopia. 

Baron Cuvier has published a third volume of liis Flogcs llistoriques, which 
embraces the period from 1820 to 1827, and contains notices of MM. Palisot 
de Beauvois, Sir Joseph Banks, Duhamel, Haiiy, Berthollet, Richard, Thouin, 
Laccpede, Corvisart, Halle, Pinel, and Fabroni; also Discourses at the funerals 
of MM. Vanspaendonck and Detainhre; the extract of a report on the state of 
natural history, and its progress since the maritime peace; an extract from 
another report on the principal changes in chemical theories, and on soipp of 
the advantages .which socifcty has derived from chemistry. 

It is made a subject of complaint by some of the most eminent men in Mex¬ 
ico, that the republic is deluged by some of the Paris booksellers with transla¬ 
tions of such immoral and obscene works as the Compare Matfrit u. Liaisons 
])angrreuses t and ninny others of a similar description. Such books, it is said, 
instead of the classical works of philosophers, poets, and moralists, are but too 
frequently met with in the hands of the rising generation, and it is entreated 
that good elementary works at moderate prices may he sent, and not works 
calculated to unhinge all principles of morality and religion. A French writer 
remarks on this, that such an influx of irreligious works is a natural and almost 
inevitable consequence of the long prevalence of superstition among the Mex¬ 
icans, who purchase these books with an eagerness proportionate to the little 
experience they have had of the blessings of liberty. Such works, in France, 
it is said, are no longer sought after; and it is only some weak-minded people 
who advocate their cause in consequence of the assumptions of the parti 
pritre. 


The celebrated M. de Pradt is engaged in forming an experimental farm, as 
a school of practical husbandry for a part of central France. It is situated 
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about a league from AUanches, on the great road from that city to Bort, in the 
department of Corifcze. 


At the last sitting of the Geographical Society of Paris, M. Pacho read a 
discourse relative to the project of M. Brovetti, consul general of France, for 
the (utilization of the interior of Africa. This plan consists in bringing from 
Egypt a number of young Africans, and educating them in the principles of an 
improved state of society. M. Drovetti announces that lufeyvill cheerfully bear 
the first expense of such a philanthropic enterprise, from which the sciences, 
as well as humanity, may derive the most important advantages. “ These 
young Africans," says M. Pacho, “ on their return to their native country, will 
propagate their new ideas. These ideas, like the Jleche messagtre, will pass 
from tribe to tribe, from Oasis to Oasis; reflection will be induced, knowledge 
will spread, and a few children may effect what a course of centuries has 
failed to accomplish. 


Every thing that Voltaire wrote is excellent, according to some of his enthu¬ 
siastic admirers. Some of his fanatical detractors on the other hand assert, 
that his works contain nothing but what is bad. The truth probably lies be¬ 
tween these two extremes, and his character appears to be very well delineated 
in the following passage from the article Voltaire, in the Biographie Universe lie. 
' “ There was in him a perpetual struggle between the good and the evil principle. 
According as the one or the other was predominant, his conduct was praise¬ 
worthy or reprehensible, at one time producing works worthy of admiration, 
and at another emitting others deserving only of contempt. To estimate him 
aright, we might borrow the allegory employed by himself, of the beautiful 
statue formed in equal proportions of the most precious and the vilest mate¬ 
rials, which was presented by Babouc to the angel Ithuriel, to enable him to 
judge of the city of Persepolis. Following a similar course, we may blame the 
excesses into which Voltaire fell, and deplore the evils of which he was the 
cause; but at the same time let us do justice to his good qualities, and enjoy 
the master-pieces of genius which he has left behind him. In short, let us not 
destroy the statue of a great man, because it is not wholly composed of gold 
and diamonds." 

t 

- • 

The Academy of Sciences, at its sitting of the 31st of December last, pro¬ 
ceeded to the election of two corresponding members for the section of Mine¬ 
ralogy. The section had presented two- lists of candidates, one of mine¬ 
ralogists, properly so called, and the other of geologists , and expressed a wish 
that the readers should select one from each list. Mr. Mitscherlich, of Berlin, 
and Mr. Conybeare, of London, were the successful candidates. 

Among the competitors for the prize of physiology, founded by the late 
M. Monthyon, is M. Yimon, a physician at Caen, who comes forward with a 
collection of more than 2000 sculls of mammalia and birds modelled in wax, 
and a numerous scries of drawings and observations. This collection is the. 
fruit of several years' research into the doctrines of Gall, relative to the seat of 
the moral and intellectual faculties of man and animals. We are informed 
that J)r. Vimon, after having attended Dr. Gall's course of lectures at Paris, 
left it with strong prepossessions against his doctrines, and on his return to 
Caen prosecuted Ins researches with the express object of refuting them; but after 
the fullest investigation, his inquiries have terminated in making him a thorough 
convert to the system. 
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Notwithstanding the violent clamour which Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Napo¬ 
leon has excited in France, particularly among the zealous Bonapartists, it ap¬ 
pears that the original is still in considerable demand lliere; at least we should 
conjecture so from the circumstance that Messrs. Galignani have just published 
a new edition of the English, compressed into one volume large octavo, which 
forms the sixth volume of their collected edition of Sir Walter’s prose works. 


GERMANY, 

Including PRUSSIA, SAXONY, IIANON Ell and MINOR STATES. 

At Stuttgart is held a musical meeting which annually commemorates the 
day of Schiller’s death. The person of the great poet is represented on this 
occasion by the tine marble statue of him by Dannecker. It has, however, 
been determined by the society to erect a more suitable monument to Schiller's 
memory in his native town—JVlarbach. A piece of ground has been obtained 
-for the purpose, which will be planted round with oak and lime trees. A col¬ 
lection is making over all Germany to defray the expenses, and the managers 
of the different theatres will set apart the proceeds of one night to be added to 
the fund, on which occasion some of the poet’s dramas will be acted. At Stutt¬ 
gart, on the night appropriated, ** Wilhelm Tell" was performed. 


It is intended to publish at Halle a Corpus llefonmtorum , or Complete 
Collection of the Works of the Reformers, commencing with Melancthon, and 
continuing with Luther, Calvin, Zwinglius, and the minor reformers. The ce¬ 
lebrated f)r. Brotsehneider is to be the editor. The works of every reformer 
will be accompanied with a portrait, a fae-siinile of his handwriting, and a 
short account of his life, together with a supplement of literary matter, and a 
copious index. 


Professor I*, von Bohlcn has lately published, at Kbnigsberg, an interesting 
tract, entitled Tenfamen de Buddhuistni Origine ct Mtutc lkfinicndis. He re¬ 
gards this doctrine as a branch of the philosophical sect Sanki/ha, whose riyona- 
theistieal principles received further dcveloperncnts from Buddha, i. e. the 
Wise, whose proper name wasGodama or Gaudelnma. lie is supposed to be 
the same whom the Chinese call Fo, and the Moguls Scliakamuni. 

Professor Kosegarten lias inserted,' in volume 28 of the Hermes, a very in¬ 
teresting and well-written article —“ On the Study of the Languages, &c. of 
India in Germany.” He shows the present amount of Hindoo literature in 
Germany, and endeavours, calmly and dispassionately, to refute the accusations 
made by Voss, in his Anli-Sj/ndmik , against the Hindoo mythology. Without at 
all disparaging Voss’s merits in other respects, his ideas on this subject were not 
very distinct, and Professor Kosegarten attempts to show that he has violated 
his own canons of criticism, in availing himself of the testimony of two writers 
whom Professor Kosegarten regards as exceedingly incorrect and fallacious, 
namely, Polier and Ward. The Professor endeavours to prove, that the gods 
of the Hindoos were not so degraded—their religiou not so crude and obscene 
—nor the character of the Hindoos themselves so depraved—as Voss re¬ 
presents. Other proofs are brought forward, to show die light that may bei 
thrown on Greek and Roman writers from Hindoo sources; and more particu¬ 
larly of the etymological connection between the languages of India, Persia, 
Greece, and Rome, as well as those of Sclavonic origin. 
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Goethe's Kunst und Jlterthum, volume 6, part 1,1827^ contains four articles 
of importance to philologists—viz. I. Something more on Homer, in which the 
poerais of Homer are represented as forming an admirable whole, composed by 
one person.—II. A Summary of the Bacchse of Euripides, together with some 
translated specimens.—III. llemarks on _ the Phaedon of Euripides, in which 
are given two attempted restorations of passages in the piece.—IV 7 . Gleanings 
on Aristotle’s Poetics; on his view of Tragedy. 

The Jahrbuch for 1827 contains a notice of Wachsmuth’Hffe/Jenisefa Alter - 
thumskunde , in which the reviewer praises the original and independent re¬ 
search, and the copious illustrations of the work, from which he gives too few 
extracts, but he blames the author for attempting, after the fashion of modern 
times, to represent Hellenic antiquity under a purely political aspect, whereas 
its religion and mythology were the ground-work of the earliest period, and 
had an evident influence on succeeding limes. The work is also represented 
as deficient in clearness, in elegance of style, and good arrangement. 

M. Koppen recently published at St. Petersburg, in 4to. with plates, part I. 
of a Collection of Slavonic Monuments found in different countries, with the ex¬ 
ception of Russia. This first part contains the monuments collected in Ger¬ 
many, with nine plates. An appendix contains twelve fragments of the Gos¬ 
pel of Ostromirou, (the most remarkable remains of the Slavo-Kussian language, 
written at Novgorod in 1056 and 1057).—Prayers in the Russian language.— 
An Alphabet, arithmetical figures and signs.—Prayers in Polish, taken from a 
work printed at Nuremberg in 1512, in titled Statuta Sinodaliu Wralislaviensia. 
—An Alphabet from the copy of the Four Gospels, written on vellum in 1491, 
now at Munich, and which formerly belonged to the metropolitan, Peter 
Stogila. 


For many years past the Germans have applied themselves, with their usual 
energy, to the study of the language and antiquities of the ancient Hindoos. 
The recent work of M. Rhode —TJeber die religiose Bildung , Mi/thologie, vnd 
Philosophic dcr Hindus (on the Religious System, Mythology, aud Philosophy 
of the Hindoos) deserves to rank with the best works of this class. It is divided 
into* two parts. The first part is in four sections, which treat, I. Of the Original 
Sources. IT. Of the most Ancient History of the Hindoos arid neighbouring 
States. III. Of the Doctrine of Buddha, so far as it is necessary to explain 
the religion and mythology of the Hindoos. IV. The Revelations of Ekhum- 
mascha, according to the Sastra of Brainah. The second part has three 
sections, treating, 1. Of the Doctrine of Veda viewed mythologically and philo¬ 
sophically. II. On the Popular Religion. III. On the Religious and Civil 
Institutions—on the Brnmins and Kschatras, or warriors—the Waisyas, or 
working classes—the Government—the Sacerdotal Aristocracy—the Monarchy 
—the Laws relative to Marriage and Inheritance—on Politics, War and the 
Rights of Conquest—General View of the Hindoos. A useful table concludes 
the work. 


Among the celebrated men of whom modern Germany has to boast, thpre 
is, perhaps, no one, who, after Goethe, deserves better to be known in foreign 
countries than Tieck. His Tales are, for the most part, master-pieces of easy 
narration; his Comedies present an agreeable medley of wit and, imagination, 
of poetic grace and strong powers of humour; his Poems—perhaps occasionally 
somewhat too dreamy and undefined—please by their agreeable carelessnes of 
sehwment and style. Endowed with great versatility of imagination* he is 
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alternately energetic and delicate, sarcastic and melancholy. Tleck, at the 
same time, possesses a remarkable talent fo,r literary criticism, ill which it may 
be said that, at present, he takes the lead in Germany. His recent work— 
Dramaturgische Blatter, (a selection of his dramatic critiques from the Abcnd- 
Zeitung , in which he still continues to write,) contains a variety of articles on 
the theatrical representations at Dresdeft, and on the dramatic productions of 
Germany and England, in which latter country he has travelled. The Globe 
branch newspaper has lately given some specimens of his criticism on Shak- 
speare, in which, however, we must confess, we find more ingenuity than 
sound judgment. • 


Professor Krug, of Leipzig, is now engaged in the publication of a New 
Dictionary of the Philosophical Sciences, together with their Bibliography and 
History. The Professor is known in Germany as a man of liberal opinions 
and enlightened mind, and as a zealous adrocate for freedom in speaking and 
writing. Since the peace, he has displayed extraordinary activity in opposing, 
both in pamphlets and journals, that party, in his native country, which is 
labouring, with all its might, to plunge society into its former state. The 
object of this new Dictionary (the first part of which has just appeared) is to 
define the terms employed in the philosophical sciences—to give a brief expla¬ 
nation of system* and doctrines—and to refer to other works containing fuller 
elucidations, ft also contains biographical notices of the most eminent philoso¬ 
phers. The articles are brief and perspicuous, as they ought to be in a dictio¬ 
nary, while the bibliographical notices enable tlic reader to refer to more 
copious sources of intelligence. 


Dial the sister arts of poetry and painting mutually assist the imagination in 
its flights to the fairy world of poetical creation—that they arlorn and exalt 
whatever subject, they are employed upon—and unitedly tend towards the 
same object, no higher proof, we tnink, can be afforded, than the innumerable il- 
lust rations to which the divine muse of Shakspeare has given birth. Every artist 
who truly merits to be called such—is proud to employ his profoundest studies 
on the works of that immortal poet, whose glowing conceptions again start 
to life in the magic creations of the pencil. Such an artist is the Cerrrifin 
Iietsch. Mind, deep feeling, and poetical vigour, clothed in‘all the attributes of 
truth and grace, eminently distinguish his compositions, liis masterly illus¬ 
trations of Goethe's Faust , Schiller s Fridolin, and the Fight with the Dragon , 
have gained liim universal fame. England, in particular, where the arts are 
held in such high estimation, has conferred on him the most honourable dis¬ 
tinction, and we have no hesitation in saying, that his fame will receive fresh 
accessions by his forthcoming illustrations of Shakspeare, whose universal ge¬ 
nius will now be worthily embodied in every variety of illustration, drawn from' 
the tragic and 'comic nmsC. The work is dedicated, by permission, to King 
George IV. the munificent and enlightened patron of the arts. s 


Several of the Minor German States have recently united in taking measures 
to prfiien^^^ratical invasions of the rights of authors. Goethe, Indeed, by 
the unanimo us vfotef of the German people, is secured from all such invasions 
of his property; and the heirs of Schiller also enjoy a similar privilege for his 
works. 1 > ' 

* ' - f ' 


The poet Hebei, whose productions, in patois of his native'place,bate , 
gained him so much reputation in Germany, was also author of many works 
VOX , II. NO* III. C C 
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intended to diffuse a love of knowledge anions: the lower classes. That part 
of the “ Popular linden Almanack” (or lihcinliindvicht Hausframdf and llheinis- 
cher Huvsfrcvntl, printed from 1808 to 1815), appropriated to miscellaneous 
reading, was edited by him. In this work, his talent for passing “ from grave 
to gay, from lively to severe,’’ was eminently displayed, while it was uniformly 
.rendered subservient to useful lessons in natural history,in domestic economy, 
in morals, and in religion. Those who have not read this work cau scarcely 
form an idea of the peculiar charm diffused over his anecdotes and stories, 
which have an air of perfect originality. The articles inserted by him in the 
Almanack during the first years of its existence, have been collected, and suc¬ 
cessively reprinted under the following title—“ Schatzkiistlein des Rheinisehen 
Huusfreundes.” Tubingen. 8vo. To the philanthropic individuals iu England 
w ho have at last commenced administering an antidote to the poisonous trash 
of Francis Moore, physician, and his worthy coadjutors, we hate no doubt this 
work may suggest many useful hints. 


ITALY. 

Two journals are published at Florence, the Antologia, a monthly literary and 
scient ific journal, perhaps the best in Italy, distinguished by a sound spirit of 
free discussion; and a new Journal of Agriculture, which reckoned, on the ap¬ 
pearance of its second number, more than 600 subscribers in Tuscany alone, 
a fact not only highly honourable to the editors, but also to the country at 
large. On this subject it is not unappropriate to remark, that the printing 
presses of Florence have been doubled within the, last six years. 


Of all the Italians the Tuscans have shown the greatest zeal for the progress 
of the system of mutual instruction. The Marquis Charles Pucci, the super¬ 
intendent of various schools in the Tuscan dominions, in a report drawn up 
relative to their present state, has shown, that without departing from the spirit 
of the system, several ameliorations and reforms have been beneficially intro¬ 
duced. The Hamiltonian system has been adopted for reading exercise 1 .. M. 
ilntcciolini, a gentleman eminent for his knowledge and activity, intends giving 
a statistical view of the progress of these schools from the period of their foun¬ 
dation to the present day. Since May 18.19, that is, in the short space of eight 
years, 2124 individuals, the greater part of whom belonged to the most indi¬ 
gent classes of society, have received* elementary instruction in the city of Flo¬ 
rence alone. Why do not the other cities and provinces of Italy imitate so 
noble an example? 

Niccolini has just published a small volume of poems, entitled “The Two 
Novembers; Meditations.” It breathes a spirit of noble and affecting senti¬ 
ment, far removed from the common places we are so often doomed to read, on 
the subjects of old age and winter. 


Nola, the celebrated comic poet of Italy, produced a new piece in April last 
at Turin. It is entitled Tm Novella Uposa , and although the author had con¬ 
cealed his name, he was generally recognised by the regularity *of the plot, the 
truth of tl**«hnracters and the dialogue. 
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THE NETHERLANDS. 

The Dutch Society of Arts and Sciences has proposed flic following question 
to be answered by the 1st of 1829:-— 

. “ What are the advantages accruing to the prosperity, the civilization, and 
morals of a people, from die preservation of their own language; and what dis¬ 
advantages may be expected'from the entire or partial neglect of their mother 
tongue ? ff 

Ilis Majesty has approved of the choice of members made by the first class 
of the Itoyal Institute of the Nethei lands, for science, literature, and the fine 
arts. Among these members are Sir Humphrey Davy of London, Baron 
Cuvier of Paris, Mr. Blurwenbaeh of Gottingen, Mr. Olbers of Bremen, Baron 
Alexander von Humboldt of Berlin, aud Mr. A. P. Decandolle of Genev a. 

The same class has elected the following gentlemen as foreign correspond- 
ants:—Messrs. V. Arago aud Gay-Lussac, at Paris; Professor Tiedemann, at 
Heidelberg; Mr. F. W. Bessel, at Kbnigsberg; Messrs. Robert Brown, 
Thomas Young, and Philip Astley Cooper, in London; and 1. Berzelius* at 
Stockholm. 

The following is a summary of the number of works, as well original as trans¬ 
lated, published in different languages in the kingdom of the Netherlands during 
the last year, exclusive of periodical journals, newspapers, See. and reprints 


of works published in foreign countries:— 

Theology,.99 

Jurisprudence, Medicine, Physics, Sic.146 

History,.96 


Philology, Poetry, and the Drama,.114 , 

Miscellanies, Novels, and Romances,.286 

Total, 741 

* 

We must observe, however, that there are several defects in the list pub¬ 
lished monthly at Amsterdam, and mistakes both in the classification and the 
enumeration of the several works. 

Naturalists have long lamented the'loss of the MS. .of the second pan of the 
work of the celebrated P. Lyonet on the Phuhcna Cossus , (la chenille qui ronge 
le hois du saule). At length, however, the indefatigable researches or Mr. W. 
de Tiaan Phildoc, at Leyden, have succeeded iu recovering the .MS, with the 
plates engraved by the author himself, in perfect preservation. The title of it 
is Rechcrchcs snr 1’Anatomic, ct les Metamorphoses lie dijftrentes espccei d’ Insectes, 
and contains, besides farther particulars respecting the Pbalsena, important 
observations on several other insects, butterflies, spiders, &c. Mr. de Ilaan 
intends fo publish this work in the course of the present year. 

At a sitting of the Netherlands Institute, the class for history, philosophy, 
and ancient literature, held at Amsterdam in November, M. Stuart gave a view 
of the labours of that class during the last two years. They chiefly consist of 
researches on the language, manners, &c. of the natives of the north coast of 
Africa. It was also then announced that the French translation of Mr. Tit- 
singh’s (formerly Dutch resident at' Japan,) works on that country is extremely 
erroneous. Professor Hamacker of Leyden read an essay on the influence 

c c 2 
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of political events at the end of the last, and during the present century, on the 
study of the oriental languages. 

We have just seen the Programing of* the course of study pursued at the two 
celebrated universities of Louvain and Groningen for 1827 and 1828. In looking 
over them, we observed with a delight that will be shared by all the friends of^ 
sound literature and philosophy, that the order in which the various branches ot 
study are taught, is excellent; and that several courses of lectures are delivered 
on subjects not usually attended to in other countries that boast of the excel- 
lence of their learned institutions. Wc particularly allude to a professorship 
of the national history and statistics of the Netherlands, and to another devoted 
to the general theory of statistics, with illustrations liom past facts, together 
with the history of the.scicncc. Others are devoted to the, history of tin; Eu¬ 
ropean governments, to the exposition of political doctrines, and to a critical 
comparison of the constitutions of Great Britain, the Netherlands, Prance, 
and Germany. These professon-hips belong to the university of Louvain, and 
form part of the faculty of philosophy and belles lettres. M. Dtonbeck is pro¬ 
fessor of the political history of Europe; M. Alone of the general theory ot sta¬ 
tistics, and the comparative view of constitutions; and M. Urise her ot national 
history and statistics. The university of Groningen is distinguished by its lec¬ 
tures on the diplomatic history of Europe, and on Hebrew and Oriental anti¬ 
quities. 


RUSSIA AND POLAND. 

The Jews scattered over the Polish provinces begin'to cultivate the arts and 
literature. A Jewish Gazette Ins been published for some time at Warsaw; 
a Polish Grammar of the popular Jewish language has also been printed there. 
This language is a mixture of Polish, German, and Hebrew words. The author 
is a M. Lessebroth. Another Jewish writer, M.Tougenhold, is engaged in the 
composition of a Polish and Jewish Dictionary, to be followed by the Elements 
of the Polish Grammar. * 

* * 

St. Petersburg. —In our last number we gave some account of the important 
discoveries of Fraunhofer, and of the fine achromatic telescope made by him, 
which was purchased for the university of Dorpat. Mr. Struve, director of the 
observatory in that university, has from time to time communicated the results 
of his observations with this magnificent instrument. Anxious to employ it in 
a branch of research which promised to be fertile in discoveries, he undertook 
in the month of February, 1825, a general view of the firmament, visible at 
Dorpat. He had especially in view the double stars. After two years’ inde¬ 
fatigable labour, his success has been most complete. Out of a number of 
more than 120,000 stars, be recognized 3,060 as belonging to the first four 
classes of double stars; whereas the catalogue which he had drawn up in 1820, 
contained only 500 of this kind. So remarkable an increase in one of the most 
important branches of the science, has induced the university of Dorpat to 
publish a new catalogue of double stars, under the title of “ Catulogus nor us 
Stellarum duplicum et multiplicum, maxima ex parte in specula tiniversiltUis 
Casarea Dorpatensis per magnum telescopium achromaticum Fraunhoferi 
delect arum. Dorpat, 1827.’' This catalogue is accompanied by a correct 
and well-engraved chart of the Heavens, and by a report, addressed by Mr. 
Struve to Lieutenant-General Prince Lieven, curator of the university, with 
some preliminary and general remarks oo the nature of the fixed stars, and the 
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motions of those celestial bodies, the immobility of which was, at no very re¬ 
mote period, taken for granted by all astronomers. 

Mr. Frachn has published the first volume of a learned work upon the col¬ 
lection of Mahometan medals which sire preserved in the Asiatic Museum of 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg. 

The study of oriental numismatics commenced in the last century and has 
been perfected in the present. This sciente, of which but few persons* yet know 
Hie importance, already furnishes, in its application to history and geography, 
data as fruitful in results as those with which the study of Greek, Roman, and 
antiquities enriches the same sciences. And it must be confessed 
that history and geography never had more need of the solid foundation of 
monuments of this description than in the case of the Mahometan countries of 
the east. The numerous'labours of Mr. Fraehn entitle him to be considered 
as the founder of the science of oriental numismatics; he has been placed 
indeed in extremely favourable ciicuinstances. First, professor of'the oriental 
languages at Warsaw, and afterwards member of the Academy of Sciences at 
St. Petersburg, ho declares in the preface to this volume that he has had occa¬ 
sion to examine above a hundred thousand oriental coins. When placed in 
the situation which he now (ills, lie found in the cabinets of the academy about 
twenty thousand coins, which have been continually increased by new pur¬ 
chases, presents, and exchanges. Mr. Fraehn was first, obliged to arrange and 
class the medals in the Asiatic museum, among which he found an immense 
number of duplicates; and this operation being completed, he had a select 
collection of five thousand three hundred and seventy-four medals, which is 
daily increasing, and among which there are above three thousand different 
dies. This first volume will soon be followed by another containing the en¬ 
gravings of the medals. The subsequent volumes will contain a detailed com¬ 
mentary, with which the public is already in part acquainted by the numerous 
and excellent specimens which lie has published. 

Among the vast number of medals described by Mr. Fraehn, the coins of 
the Khans of the Golden Horde fill a distinguished place. We are indebted to 
his researches for an almost unbroken series of numismatic documents rela¬ 
tive to that too celebrated Mongol dynasty, under whose barbarous and op¬ 
pressive yoke Russia so long suffered. This part of his work throws so much 
light on the history of those unhappy times, that it will henceforth be impossible 
10 write upon the history of that period without thoroughly studying and taking 
as a guide the discoveries and observations of our learned orientalist. 


Dorpat. —Mr. Rngclhavdt, Professor in this University, has just returned 
from a visit to the Oural mountains, which he performed at the expense of the 
University. He has presented a very interesting report on his journey, of 
which he intends publishing a detailed narrative. He has made n great number 
of valuable observations on the geology and mineralogy of these countries, and 
has been enabled to correct, in many important particulars, the maps of tho 
several provinces which he visited. 


Another tour in Asia has been performed by Professor Ledebuhr, Dr. Meyer, 
and Dr. Bunge, to the Altai mountains, on the frontiers of the Chinese empire* 
This tour, the object of which whs the almost unknown Flora of those remote 
regions, has proved eminently successful. The travellers have collected sixteen 
hundred species of plants* of which nearly five hundred are'new; so that Pro¬ 
fessor Ledebuhr intends to publish a Flora .Alfaica. Geography, statistics, 
■/oology, and mineralogy, were not "-neglected in the course of this excursion, 
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the narrative of which is expected to be highly interesting^ and will be published, 
as we are informed, first in English. 

St. Petersburg.* —An interesting pamphlet has just been published, in the 
Russian and German languages, under the title of “ The Last Days of the Life 
of his Late Majesty Alexander I.” ornamented by a pretty view of the Port of 
Taganrog, and a plan of the Palace which the late Emperor Alexander and 
the Empress Elizabeth inhabited in that town. It contains many affecting 
particulars, derived from sources, the authenticity of which appeal's to be un¬ 
questionable. 

A new edition of the Works of the celebrated tragic poet Ozerov has just 
been published in two volumes octavo. 

On the 3d of November, in the sitting of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, 
Dr. Granville, physician to his Royal Ilighuess the Duke of Clarence, de¬ 
livered a Lecture on the Art of Embalming, as practised by the Ancients, and 
on the Dissection of a female Mummy, in perfect preservation, which served 
him to make his demonstrations. 


On the 2 Jth of November, her Majesty the Empress-Mother was pleased to 
honour the Academy, by transmitting to it two Gold Medals, accompanied by 
a resnipt, addressed to the Minister of Public Instruction, in the following 
terms:—“ Alexander Scmcnovitch : Animated by the sentiments which I ex¬ 
pressed to you in my rescript of the 2?tli of October, I have endeavoured to 
find the most suitable means of leaving a striking proof of them to I he Academy 
of Sciences, and I have thought that I could not better fulfil this intention 
than by giv mg it some specimen of my own work, consecrated to the memory 
of the illustrious protectors of that Society. I accordingly send you two Gold 
Medals, struck with dies which 1 engraved myself, representing the late Em- 
peiorij, my beloved husband and son, requesting you to present them to the 
Academy of Sciences as a testimony of the sincere regard which I feel for it.—■ 
I am, with particular esteem, yours, &c. Maria.” The Academy received, 
with due respect, this mark of her Majesty’s fav our. 

« - -- - * 

The work of Mr. Macdonald Kinneir on the Geography of Persia has been 
translated into Russian, and published by the Topographical Depot of the Staff, 
by order of the Emperor, 

The Comedies of Count Alex. l’Yedro, which rank among the most distin¬ 
guished productions of the modern literature of Poland, lately appeared at 
Vienna in two volumes. 

The Morgenblatt for August 1827 contains some interesting articles on the 
national poetry, music, and dancing of the Russians. 

The Lectures of the Professors at the Russian Universities are now delivered 
in the Russian language, and not in the, German, as formerly. Since the 
commencement of tho past year, courses of philosophy have been forbidden. 

The Journald f Odessa, since the beginning of 1827, has been printed in two 
languages, Russian and French, and is published twice a-week. Besides fo¬ 
reign and domestic news, copied from various papers, this journal contains 
news from the provinces composing New Russia, or the governments of Eca- 
t^erinoslav, Kherson, Tauridis, and Bessarabia. Its principal object being to 
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make known the resources of these provinces, in regard to agriculture, com¬ 
merce, and manufactures, many notices arc found in them of great .interest, 
relative to these subjects, and remarkable for the now data they afford. Occa¬ 
sionally, also, wc meet with historical, geographical, statistical, and archaeolo¬ 
gical notices relating to New Russia, a country so celebrated in antiquity for 
its numerous Greek colonies. It contains, besides, notices of voyages, of new 
woiks treating of these countries, dramatic criticisms, meteorological observa¬ 
tions, &c. 


M. Kutschinskji, of Moscow, has published in Russian a small work intitlcd, 
“A Village in Littlc-Russia,” which exhibits a romantic picture of t|ie man¬ 
ners and customs of the inhabitants of that district, compared witli those of 
Great-Russia. The author has annexed some popular songs and pastoral 
poems. 


l)r. Schmidt, of St. Petersburg, will shortly publish his translation of the 
History of the Eastern Mongols, from Ssanang Ssaelsan , Chuvgtuil&chi, together 
with the original text. The emperor has given 10,000 roubles towards the 
printing of the work. Dr.S. is also employed on a Mongol Grammar; and iVl. 
Jgumnow, of Irkutzk, on a Mongol aud Russian Dictionary. 


SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

Tin King has given orders to establish Schools of Navigation in the ports of 
Stockholm, Gcflc, Calniar, Mai nice, and Gothenburg, where able masters are 
to give instructions in the theory and practice of all such branches of knowledge 
as are necessary to form good captains of merchantmen—the pupils are to 
be divided into two classes, those who intend to navigate the Baltic and the 
neighbouring seas, and those who intend to make longer voyages. It is farther 
ordered, that, from the beginning of 1820, no captain of a merchantman shall 
obtain the rights of a citizen, who has not been previously examined in the art 
ul‘navigation, l»y the master of such a marine school, or by a naval officer. 5 

The system of mutual instruction bus made great progress in Sweden within 
these few years. There are schools on this plan in many towns and villages, 
winch are extremely well attended. The society for the promotion of this 
system at Stockholm has resolved to establish a Normal School, and to connect 
with it Schools of Industry for both sexes. When it expressed this intention 
to the King, and stated that it wanted funds to establish .Schools of Industry, 
his Majesty granted 2000 dollars for the purpose, aud promised to assign a 
fund for the salaries of the masters. 


The Berlin. Schnell-Post c on tains an Account of the State of Swedish Lite¬ 
rature and Science for the last thirty years. Respecting the state of music 
and musical productions' in the same country, vide the Leipzig Attg. Musik. 
Zeitung for 1826 and 182?. 

'i " « 

The Swedish Academy has awarded the prize of Poetry to M. Nicandcr I'm 
his poem, entitled “ The Death of Tasso." 
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Periodical'Literature of Norway for 1027. 

I.—Journals. 

1.. Afaga&infar Nalurridenskabcrne. This journal contains many good ar¬ 
ticles, some of them original. 

2 . —j| Jugazin for Politik , Historic op Littcratur contains a good selection of 

translated articles, chiefly from the Edinburgh Review. The editor seems 
averse to meddling with the politics of the Union. • 

3. — Cyr —a medical journal. 

II. —Newspapers. 

1. —Pigs tit eden. The oflicial journal. Very cautious. 

2. — Morgenbladet. The columns of this paper are open to all parties, as well 

for, as against, the government. 

3. — Budslikken —contains many historical and statistical notices, and accounts 

of foreign voyages and travels. Of late it has been very carelessly con¬ 
ducted. 

4 — Ilcrmoder-— contains, among other matter, light tales, poems, accounts of 
travels at home, &.c. 

5.— Patrioten. This paper is probably extinct, as no number has appeared 
for a long time. 

O. — PatrouiUen. A constitutional, and partly opposition paper. For some 

rime it was not in favour with government, and could not go free by post, 
as other papers. 

7. — Intclligent-Blade t. Chiefly of interest for the inhabitants of the capital. 

8. — Handels-Tidenden. Miscellaneous. 

The above eight appear at Christiana.' 

P. — T)rammem Avis. Formerly written in a very high tone, but now somewhat 

more prudent in regard to violations of the liberty of the press, after re¬ 
peatedly getting into trouble. It occasionally contains good articles, but 
written ju so bitter a manner as greatly to destroy its usefulness. 

10. —Trondhjems Avis. ' 

1 1. — Bergens y Avis. 

12. — Christiansand.Avis. 

These three latter are provincial journals, and are rather barren of interest. 
Rfrgcu had formerly an excellent journal, entitled u Tihkuerenf which was 
given up, when complaints against the violations of the liberty of the press first 
began to assume a threatening aspect, under the present governor, who is un¬ 
questionably an enemy to all intellectual light. According to article 100 of the 
fundamental law', the freedom of the press is secured to Norway. Of late 
complaints have ceased in regard to its violation. In Norway we repose with 
confidence on the liberal principles of the king, so that, at present, the nation 
enjoys, according to the constitution, a tolerably fair share of this blessing, 
although this is far frrm being agreeable to all in the higher ranks. The 
liberty of the press is almost the only means by which the truth can reach 
the king, and serves to bridle the insolence of a foreign governor. The good 
done in Norway by such freedom more than compensates for its occasional 
excesses. The watchful government of Charles John certainly knows this, and 
he will, no doubt, impress the same doctrine on the mind of his son. 

The Norwegian press is one of the least prolific in Europe. It does not send 
forth more works in a year than that of Denmark in a month. Its productions 
aft* for the greater part mere pamphlets. 
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, SWITZERLAND. 

An extremely valuable work of its class, the result of thirty years labour, 
is the long-promised Flora Helvetica of Mr. T. Gnndin, 1‘rofcssor and Pastor 
at Nyon, which is now completed in manuscript, and will form six volumes, the 
first of which is published, and the remainder will shortly appear. An inte¬ 
resting Preface gives tin account of the author’s excursions, during this long 
period, among the valleys and mountains of Switzerland. The author has 
followed the Linnean system; he is an enemy to the multiplication of species, 
and even thinks that he has hardly gone far enough in reducing their number, 
lie says “ Fateor etiam nunc, in men flora non paucas superesse formas quae 
otnnino varietates potiii3 quatn speciei lege describi debuisscnt.” A number 
of copperplates, representing new species, are added to the woik. 


At Bern, authors, artists, and printers have been for some months busily 
engaged upon works intended to celebrate the Jubilee of the Reformation, 
about the middle of the year 1828. Of these works, we shall only mention 
that of Mr. Samuel Fialier—“The History of the Disputation and Reformation 
at Bern,” with a Collection of lithographic Portraits of the Reformers of 
Germany nnd Switzerland, designed after the best originals by Ostervald. The 
fust number contains the portraits of Luther, Zwinglc, Calvin, Melaucthon, 
Ilaller, and Wyttcnbach. 


A new Description of the City of Hern and its Environs, in the French 
Language, by Rod. YValthnrd, is a splendid specimen of typography, with cop¬ 
perplates and a map. 


The Helvetic Society for the Study of Natural History will speedily publish 
the first volume of its Memoirs. 


* 

The liberty of the press in Switzerland is much curtailed by the influence 
of certain great powers in the* neighbourhood, that find it inconvenient to 
have an example of much freedom of discussion so near them. It would bo 
rather a dangerous experiment to speak evil of the Jesuits in the canton of 
Fribourg, which may be termed the Spain of Switzerland—in the Valais, or 
even in the smaller cantons. 


M. Meyer of Trogen, in the canton of Appenzel, announces a work intended 
to embrace a Register nf Swiss Writers still alive, arid of those dead since 
1801. It will contain, I. Their names, with the date and place of their 
birth. II. The offices they held, or may be still holding. 111. The books, 
pamphlets, articles in newspapers, &.C., that they have published, with detailed 
and exact references. IV. A biographical notice and portrait, if to be bad. 
To accomplish so extensive a task, M. Meyer solicits the contributions of the 
Swiss literati; and if he is seconded as he wishes in this work, it will be a 
worthy monument to the national glory. 
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ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

It has long been matter of surprise apd regret to every cultivator of Oriental 
Literature, that no native Hindu histories should have been found,—a fart 
winch almost established the belief that none existed. This supposition is 
however disproved by Mr, Wilson’s Essay on the History of Cnshmeer , which 
commences the fifteenth volume of the Asiatic Researches. This precious 
document has been received with the deep attention which its contents demand, 
and the analysis of it in the October number of the Journal de Savons from 
the pen of JVI. Abel R&nusat, displayed the erudition of that writer, as well as 
the interesting and important service derived by such talent from similar sources 
of knowledge. The history of Cashmcer has been marked by fortune with sin¬ 
gular honours; noticed by the able vizier of the great Akbar, and by Jehangliirr, 
translated by several hands, and known to the last Mogul sovereign who sat on 
the throne of Delhi, the unfortunate Shah Alum,—the Taj Taringini claims 
the interest of Europe at the present day, from its being the only native Hindu 
history as yet opened to our research. But Casbmecr Cannot boast the exclu¬ 
sive pre-eminenee of supplying materials for history. The -island of Ceylon, 
the most celebrated of the isles of the east, and the refuge and depository of 
the literature of Southern India, has been long known to possess important 
works of history; although the language hitherto had not been studied so as to 
translate these records. This important undertaking has been at last accom¬ 
plished under the most favourable circumstances, and the three Cingalese his¬ 
tories—the Mahavansi, the Raja ratnacari, and the liujc vale, are on the point 
of appearing in an English translation. These works are of first rate cele¬ 
brity in Ceylon, and are capable of supplying the most important body of dates 
and facts of its history, in conjunction with that of Southern India and other 
parts of the Peninsula, wherever the faith of Buddhoo has spread. These 
works comprise a period of above 1,800 years from the date of the death of 
Buddhoo, and are compiled with the most rigid attention to dates; the 
Mahavansi is divided into eighty-nine chapters, all of which are coupled with 
dates, treating upon the most important points of Cingalese history. Thus the 
Caslimeer history (As. Res. Vol. xv. page 23,) will receive great illustration 
from the notice of the same era in the Mahuvansi, which gives in detail the 
Saugayanas, or missions for the propagation of Buddhuism, the establishment 
of which, in Cashmeer, and also in Candahar, by the priest Matjautike Malta 
Terrunahuse, is circumstantially detailed. This fact, therefore, stands confirmed 
by the double testimony of two manuscript histones of the east, one existing 
on the northern, and the other on the southern limits of India, and stamps 
with great interest their mutual details. 

M. Uphan, the editor of these curious works, will also publish, in May next, 
a preliminary quarto volume, entitled “Buddhuism illustrated, from original 
manuscripts of its doctrine, melaphysicks, and philosophy; accompanied by 
forty plates lithographed from the originals.” 
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^iRT. I.—1. C. M. Wj'elands Siimmtliche Werke. 49Bde. 12mo. 
Leipzig. 1824—1827. 

2. C. M. Wielands Leben. Neu bearbeitet von J. G. Gruber , 
mil Einschluss vieler noch ungedruckter Briefe Wielands . (50. 
51 Bde. der Werke.) 12mo. Leipzig, bei Georg. J. Goschen. 
1827. 


There are few names of equal eminence in literature of which so 
little is known in this country as Wieland. The British public, 
in general, are acquainted with his name only as the author of 
Oboron, some few as the historian of Agathon and Aristippus. 
But as a whole, neither the character of tigs man nor that of his 
writings is understood or appreciated. The scattered hints which 
are to be found in those foreign works with which we are most 
familiar, are not calculated to throw much light on the subject. 
The chapter on Wieland, in Madame de S tael’s Germany, is one 
of the most sketchy and least satisfactory in that eloquent work, 
and is evidently tinged with the spirit of some of those literary 
prejudices to which that lady was accessible. Falling, as Wje- 
land latterly did, “ on evil tongues, and evil times,” when%udoen 
revolutions of empire and opiuiou were unsettling many of those 
landmarks to which the German Nestor clung with something 
of the pertinacity of old age, his fame, as well as his feelings, 
suffered much, and often very unjustly, from the violence' of 
literary hostility; and those to whose influence Madame de Staei' 


was most exposed in Germany, were not likely to furnish her 
with the most impartial estimate of the merits of Wieland. 

Professor Gruber’s book,Jiowever, is well calculated to supply 
deficiency to which w,e have, alluded. The second edition, 
remarkably improved, (in fact, almost a new work,) con-. 
Jh ve^:full account of his life, liberal extracts from hiscor- 
Midence, apd a very anxious and elaborate, though certainly 
4 . ***tj^j. an estimate of his works. Differing, as we do* 

%pher in many of his views, we must do justice to 
l^hich they ane usually supported; while bis book 
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possesses this additional recommendation, that lie furnishes us, in 
tnost cases, with the means of judging for ourselves. 

Wieland was born at Oberholzheim, a village near Biberach, in 
Swabia, oil the 5th of September, 1733. Mis father, a clergyman 
of the place, a man of varied erudition, and well read in the an¬ 
cient languages, began to superintend the instruction of his son as 
soon as he had attained his third year. The rapidity of the young 
student’s advances’equalled the zeal of his teacher; for, at seven 
years old, he read Cornelius Nepos with pleasure, and at thirteen, 
Virgil and Horace with as much ease as his father himself. His 
inclination to poetry developed itself very early. 

“ From my eleventh year,” says he, in a letter to Gellert, “ I was 
passionately fond of poetry. I wrote a mass of verses, chiefly little 
operas, cantatas, and ballets, in the style of Brockes. I used to rise for 
that purpose at day break, not being allowed to write verses during the 
day/’ t( I was fond of solitude, and used to spend whole days and 
summer nights in the garden, feeling and describing the beauties of 
nature.”* 

The idea even of an epic poem, " that first inlirmity of noble 
minds,” on the subject of the destruction of Jerusalem, occurred 
to him at that early age, and the work was actually commenced. 
It appears, however, to have been laid aside, and was probably 
committed to the flames by Wieland himself along with most 
of these productions of his childhood. This is to be regretted, 
not on account of its probable worth, but because in the absence 
of other information, such early attempts as Wieland’s Jerusalem 
and Pope’s boyish epic on Alcander are valuable as contributions 
to the progressive history of their minds. 

( A 4t the age of fourteen he was removed to the school of Klos- 
terberg. The character of this institution, so celebrated for its 
classical instruction, was of a severe and almost monastic kind. 
The pietism which was at that time the prevailing tone of senti¬ 
ment in Protestant Germany, seemed to have placed its peculiar 
seat and “ procreant cradle” in Klosterberg, under the director¬ 
ship of Steinmetz. The frequency and character of the devo¬ 
tional exercises to which the students Were accustomed—the 
seclusion of study—the strict and unvarying discipline which 
prevailed within its cloistered precincts, were all calculated to 
produce a strong influence upon the mind, and to create or 
foster a spirit of mystical devotion. On Wieland, whose dispo¬ 
sition was naturally gentle and serious, and whose imagination 
^was keenly sensitive to impressions of a lofty and enthusiastic 
'Ikifid, the spirit of the institution operated strongly, and unques- 
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tionably left a deep, though, as it afterwards appeared, not an 
indelible impression. ' What influence it might have produced, 
had it not been counteracted by the nature of his other studies, it 
is difficult to say. 13ut, turning with indifference, if not dis¬ 
like, from the polemical questions and dogmatical divinity of 
Baumgarten, which then formed the text book of the theological 
lectures, Wielaud had applied himself to the irtore attractive 
pages of Grecian philosophy; and, contented with a devotional 
spirit and the recognition of the grand outlines of theology, had 
exchanged metaphysical niceties for the philosophy of life, in the 
p .ges of the Memorabilia and Cyropacdia, the Epistles of Cicero, 
and the Spectator and Tatler, with which he had become ac¬ 
quainted in the translation of Gottsched. Other works, too, of a 
more dangerous character soon after fell into his hands. The 
Dictionary of Bayle, aud the works of D’Argens and Voltaire, 
which he perused at this time, though they did not eradicate his 
convictions, involved his mind in a temporary tumult of doubt 
and anxiety, which cost him many a tear and many a sleepless 
night.* But the early dispositions of youth, and the spirit of the 
institution were yet too powerful for these occasional assaults of 
infidelity, and he left Klosterberg at sixteen vears old, with ac¬ 
quirements far beyond his years, with a disposition as gentle, 
religious, and amiable as when he entered it, and with opinions 
which promised to be the more durable, because they had already 
been tried in a contest of no common kind. 

After a residence of about a year and a half with his relation, 
Baumer, in Erfurt, which appears to have been by no means % 
pleasant orient he returned, in 1750, to his native town of Bibe- 
rach. This residence within his birth-place, short as it is.Jfrvrdn 
autumn of that year be commenced his studies at the Univer* 
sity of Tubingen), is remarkable as the period of that attachment 
to which his first poem owes its origin, and from which much of 
the spirit which characterized his earlier productions is derived. 
Sophia von Guttermann, (afterwards known in German literature 
under the name of Sophia de la Roche, as the author of the History 
of Miss Sternhemi, and Melusiua’s Summer Evening,) a y oung lady 
of amiable character and distinguished talents, was the subject of 
this youthful passion. She was two years older than himself, a 
great advantage on the side of the lady, who had to do with a 
young and susceptibleenthusiast. Wieiand’s love for her at that 
time seems to have been reverential, his admiration a species of 
idolatry, and her influence over him was consequently unbounded. 

* Gessntrische Satmnlwig, vo). i. p. 4?. et seq. 

T »nef an Riedel, 10 Aug. 1765. Wielands Samiulung, vo]. i, p. tOO. " I know 
aumer better than you can do, having Ifoftl or rather starved with him for a year,” &c. 
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That the lady shared his feelings, though with more reserve and 
less of illusion, we cannot doubt. The strong emotion with which 
in her account of her visit to Wieland, in Osmanstadt, forty-nine 
years afterwards, she describes‘her feelings while listening to the 
notes of his harpsichord, and retraces their early meetings by the 
solitary church-yard of St. Martin, proves the original strength of 
that feeling tfhich had thus lived unimpaired in the memory for 
half a century. Tims situated; poetry was the natural channel 
in which Wieland’s emotions were likely to vent themselves, and 
the first of that long series of works by which the author has 
added so much to the literature of his countfy, was the result of 
one; of those conversations with his mistress, in which the ena¬ 
moured poet had poured out, with his native eloquence, the 
visions of universal perfection which then floated before his ima¬ 
gination. 

He had been listening to a sermon of his father, on the text, 
(( God is Love.” The discourse w'as well written and well rea¬ 
soned, but to the son everything appeared far too cold, and he 
could not help thinking how very differently,—how much more 
warmly and convincingly,—he would have treated the subject. 
In the evening, as he walked with his mistress, their conversation 
turned on the text of the day, and full of his system, Wieland 
broke out into a stream of enthusiastic eloquence in its exposi¬ 
tion, which astonished Sophia—and, perhaps, himself. “ J spoke,” 
says Wieland, in his account of the matter afterw ards to Bodmer, 
" of the destination of meu and of spirits, of the dignity of the 
human soul, and of eternity. Never in my life had I been so 
eloquent. I did not forget to place a large portion of the happi- 
ncSMjf spirits in the enjoyment of heavenly love.”, The order of 
this oration, how'ever, Wieland himself admits was rather more 
lyrical than logical, and the lady, though quite convinced at the 
time, expressed a wish to see the argument committed to paper. 
All at once the idea occurred to Wieland, that the theory could 
only be properly embodied in verse, and a poem On the Nature 
of Things was immediately resolved on. It was begun iu Feb. 
i 7o 1, at Tubingen, and finished in April. • 

To represent God as the central point of the universe, and the 
compendium of perfection, and the world itself as reflecting his 
image; to vindicate the ways of Providence, and solve the great 
problem of moral evil, was a design analogous to that of Pope in 
his celebrated Essay; but nothing can be more opposite than the 
mode in which these works are executed. Pope pleases us by 
the vigour and compression with which he has condensed the 
system of Bolingbroke—by the clearness and perspicuity of his 
poetical reasoning. —by the happiness and point of his illustra- 
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tions—by the general strength aud mastery of the versification. 
Wielaml surprizes us by the extent of his metaphysical reading, 
the ingenuity of some of his hypotheses, and the grandeur of his 
general views; while he as often-startles us by extravagances both 
of conception and expression, wearies us by the minuteness of his 
criticisms on the systems of the Pantheists and Naturalists, or 
confuses us by the cloudy extent of his own. Could he have ex¬ 
changed the slumberous metaphysics, as he himself afterwards 
styles them,* of the second and third book, for pictures like those 
of the characters of the sexes, or his representation of those mas¬ 
ter-passions by which virtue is assailed, and abandoned the idea 
of imitating Lucretius in a poem, the whole scope and tone of 
which is so decidedly anti-Lucretian, the work would he entitled 
to no inconsiderable rank even among the productions of Wie- 
laiid. In any view, however, it is remarkable as the production 
of a youth of seventeen. To be familiar at that age with the lan¬ 
guages of antiquity, and acquainted with those of Prance, Eng¬ 
land and Italy; to have read, understood and appreciated the 
metaphysical systems of Greece and Rome, as well as those of 
his ow n age, and to have framed one of his own, which, whatever 
might be its weak points, was “just as respectable as many other 
.approved hypotheses;’^ and to have embodied these views in a 
poem abounding with lofty feeling and energetic expression— 
these are acquisitions which low at his age are entitled to boast 
of. When we consider too, that, with the exception of Haller, 
Wielaml had in his own language no great piedeeossor in the path 
of didactic poetry ; and that compared with the woiks of Zernitz, 
Suero and Kastner, this boyish effort maintains its place beside 
these labours of experienced men, it seems undeniable that.jhad 
Wielaml written nothing else, this first poem would lftive pro¬ 
cured him an honourable place in the literature of his country. 
Rut “ himself has to his own turned enemy, 5 ”—the lustre of this 
early production has been eclipsed by the maturer brilliancy of 
his meridian, and the fame of the youthful Wielaml, the philoso¬ 
phical opponent, blit poetical imitator of Lucretius, has merged in 
the more extended renown of Wielaml, the historian of Agathon, 
and the poet of Oheron. 

Raw was the nominal study to which the attention of Wieland 
was to be directed at T’ubiugen. 13ut his heart was not in the 
science, and poetry,* philosophy and history, the literature of 
foreign nations and of his own, engrossed the time which should 
have been devoted to the Code. Here he amassed those vast 
stores of varied and accurate knowledge which give an appear¬ 
ance of catholic learning to his works, and which are constantly 
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recurring in the shape of apposite and almost unconscious allu¬ 
sions. At this period (1771) appeared his Moral Letters. I he 
idea had been suggested to him by the Epilres Diverses of Baron 
Ludwig von Bar, which, in Wieiand’s opinion, excelled those of 
Boileau as much in substance, as they fell short of them in the 
external accompaniments of style and versification. The Moral 
Letters of Wieland, though deficient in that knowledge of the 
world, and of the varieties of human character, that ripeness of 
judgment, and that tolerant and comprehensive view of moral re¬ 
lations, which are necessary to command success in didactic poetry, 
display much vigour and freedom of thought, many successful 
strokes of character, and penetratiug though partial glances into 
the human heart. In these Letters, too, appear the elements of 
that Socratic irouy of which W ieland afterwards obtained such a 
mastery,—not, as in his later works, pervading the whole tissue of 
the poem, but alternating with exalted sentiment and eloquent in¬ 
vective. The work was addressed to his beloved Sophia, for 
whom his attachment seemed to have been increased rather than 
impaired by separation, and whom he has occasionally introduced 
under the Arcadian disguise of Doris. 

Another work, which appeared in 17-52, the Anti-Ovid, is de¬ 
serving of notice only as indicating au increasing stoicism in his 
moral view's, and as exhibiting in place of the Alexandrines, in 
which his other poems had been written, his first attempts in that 
irregular species of versification, the idea of w'hich the Germans 
had borrowed from the French Poesies Fugitives, and which was 
subsequently carried to such perfection by Wieland himself. 

Wieland quitted Tubingen in 17o2 for his uative town. His 
principal motive for returning thither probably was the wish to 
revisit life mistress; for he seems to have been aware that he had 
little chance at that time of procuring any situation in Biberach. 
His intention was to offer himself as a candidate for the humble 
situation of Magister Legens at Gottingen. But his hopes were 
suddenly raised, and his views changed, by au unexpected com¬ 
munication from Switzerland. 

In the peaceful environs of Zurich was situated a villa, which 
at that time might be regarded as the temple of the muses. Placed 
at the base of a mountain crowned with lofty and immemorial 
pines, surrounded with spreading plains, watered by the windings 
of the Limmat and the Siel, and shut in by the snow'-crowned 
peaks of the distant Alps, amidst scenes to which the lyric strains 
of Kilchberg, Y T on Wai te, Husen, Trosberg and others had lent 
an additional interest, it united at once the grandeur with the 
softness of nature, and the advantages of soqiety with seclusion. 
It was the residence of Bodmer, a name at one time of great. 
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perhaps undeserved, eminence in literature, but whose life pre¬ 
sents a line picture of studious leisure and devotion to the muses. 
Abandoning the pursuit of fortune, and retiring from those civic 
dignities which were pressed upon his acceptance, he had pitched 
his tabernacle in this quiet valley, consoling himself for the loss 
of a numerous family by the study of poetry and the sciences, and 
delighting to assemble round his evening lire those master-spirits 
of the time who were beginning to shed a lustre over the infant 
literature of Germany. 

It was of this Helvetian Tusculum that Wieland was now' to 
become an inhabitant by Bodmer’s invitation. His acquaintance 
with the Swiss circle had originated in consequence of his having 
transmitted to Bodmer, anonymously, a fragment of an epic 
poem, Herman (Anniiiius), which that patron of literature had 
honoured with his approbation, and which led to a subsequent 
correspondence between them. The correspondence terminated 
in an invitation from Bodmer to Wieland to take up his residence 
in Iiis house as his literary companion. The offer was too tempt¬ 
ing to be declined, and in October, 1 7oQ, we find him established 
in that hospitable mansion. 

What a situation for a young poet—placed as it were in the 
centre of the poetical world of Germany, daily mingling in fami¬ 
liar intercourse with Breitinger, llirzel, Meisler, Gessuer, Fiissli, 
Hess, Kleist, and others of Bodmer’s circle, and imbibing 
knowledge or correcting error from these symposia round this 
hospitable hearth, wliicb seemed to rccal to mind the attic en¬ 
tertainments of Plato ! Bodmer’s attachment to the young poet 
exceeded even that which he had felt for Klopstock, who had 
preceded Wieland in his residence. The truth was, he had boon 
a little disappointed in Klopstock. The perusal of th<? Messias 
had led him to form an idea that the author must be a kind of 
disembodied spirit, a pure essence, whose ethereal frame and spi¬ 
ritual habits were suited to the ideal he had formed of him. But 
to his woful disappointment he had found, that the young seraph 
was in his outward habits and corporeal part very much like 
other men. Wieland, on the contrary, from whom he expected 
less, surpassed his expectations. He was nine years younger 
than Klopstock,—a great difference at that enthusiastic period of 
life,—w hile his yielding temper induced him more easily to adopt 
the sentiments and echo the opinions of the literary patriarch, to 
whose really extensive reading he at first looked up with admira¬ 
tion, and whose kindness he alvvajs acknowledged with the 
deepest gratitude. To these feelings we are to attribute the 
strong influence which the opinions of his patron exerted on 
Wieland, which induced him about this time to publish an essay 
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on the beauties of Bodmer’s Scriptural poem of Noah, and to 
superintend the new edition of his friend’s controversial writings 
against the school of Gottsched. Wieland was incapable of 
mean flattery. The praise he* bestowed upon these works, 
though exaggerated, was sincere; the offspring of that almost 
reverential attachment he felt for one, who, besides his services 
to himself, was entitled to an honourable rank in the literary 
annals of his country as the translator of Milton, and the author 
of a poem, which Sulzer and the critical Aristarclis of the time 
had placed side by side with the Messias itself. With Bodmer 
lie now read, wrote, and walked; imbibing his poetical views, 
regarding himself as the child of his instruction, adopting the 
rigour of his principles, and losing himself in the cloudy reveries 
of religious mysticism. To this ascetic temper was added a 
strong tendency to the visionary, arisiug from thetludy of Plato, 
whose works were constantly in his hands, and which produces 
in Wieland's works of this date a singular blending of stoical 
severity of principle, with a dangerous infusion of imagination. 
Such is the general character of that crowd of writings which he 
poured forth about this period; the Letters from the Dead to the 
Living (1753), of which the idea seems borrowed from Eliza¬ 
beth Howe’s friendship in Death; the Trial of Abraham; the 
Uymns and Psalms; the Platonic Contemplations on Mankind; 
Timoclea; the Sympathies; the Vision of Mirza , and the Pro- 
sped of a World of Innocence , which appeared during the years 
17*54 and 17 bo. In 175(3 the seven years war broke out in Ger¬ 
many. In the fate of this war, and particularly in the fortunes of 
Frederick the Great, Wieland took a deep interest. The events 
ofth^war recalled to his recollection the narrative of his fa¬ 
vourite Xenophon ; in its hero he seemed to retrace the outlines 
of Cyrus, and at last he resolved on an epic poem under that 
title, of which the machinery was to be derived from the system 
of Manicheism, and in which the ideal of a hero uniting w ith his 
military talents every virtue essential *to the man, the monarch, 
and the legislator, should be developed. We are tempted to 
smile at the idea of finding such a compendium of moral perfec¬ 
tion in Frederick, or conceiving that any hints for the poetical 
creation of a Cyrus were to be derived froth the contemplation 
of his character. Five cantos only of the poem were finished, 
and the reception of these by the public was by no means so en- 
f couraging as to induce the poet to proceed. The hero in fact is 
“ too moral by half,” one of those immaculate beings with whom 
we can have no sympathy; while the moral aphorisms, with 
which the work is interspersed, are so frequent and so obtrusive, 
dial the nan olive interest is impaired or lost in the didactic. On 
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the whole, the wofk is dull, and perhaps it has lost nothing by 
being left as a fragment. A tragedy on the subject of Lady 
Jane Gray followed, which, not to speak of it profanely, is pil¬ 
fered from that of Rowe, and a drama, entitled Clementina von 
Porretta , from Sir Charles Grandison, neither of which were 
successful. Both in truth weic deserving of that caustic ridi¬ 
cule which Lessing knew so well how to use, and which he has 
most unsparingly applied to them in his Literatur-Briefe.* One 
other work, the Araspes and Pant he a, from the beautiful epi¬ 
sode in the Cyropajdia, at one time intended to be interwoven 
with his Cyrus, but afterwards published in a separate form, 
completes this first cyclus of Winland's works, and is remarkable 
both as being the first dramatized romance in German literature, 
and as faintly indicating the rise of some of those ideas which 
were afterward's to he more fully developed in Agathon. 

When wc look back from this point, upon the character aud 
literary career of Wieland, we find much to admire, much to con¬ 
demn, and much to fear. Already at the age of 2 6, he had ap¬ 
peared iu the character of a didactic, epic, romantic, and moral 
poet, and evinced his extensive and accurate acquaintance with 
classical literature and philosophy. It is true that these earlier 
performances, in a merely literary point of view, will bear no 
comparison with the efforts of his maturer powers. Through mist 
and vapour we catch glimpses of a grand outline of philosophy, 
but based on no sure foundation of religion, cemented by no 
baud of practical sagacity, and ever and anon shrouded again in 
clouds and thick darkness. Still the shadows of excellence that 
float before us, vague and dim as they are, are sufficient faintly 
to reveal the form of that exalted beauty which the poet’s Imagi¬ 
nation is struggling to embody and to realize. Bui a^ we ac¬ 
company him in his career from Tubingen to Switzerland, we 
perceive the gradual growth of opinions equally unfavourable to 
steadiness of conduct, to moral and intellectual improvement. 
Lven at the date of quitting Tubingen, his moral creed, though 
elevated, was not extravagant or iiiipracticable. Though fully 
impressed with the conviction of the loftiness of those ends for 
which life has been given to us, he had not then learned to look 
with an ascetic eye upon its pleasures. Socrates and Horace 
still divided in his mind the empire of Plato; and his philo¬ 
sophy, though drawn Irorn an elevated source, was made to-apply 
itself to the earthly wants and inevitable weaknesses of nian. 
If a tendency to a visionary spirit appeared to be gaining 
ground, when he first involved himself in metaphysical specula- 
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tions on the nature of things, and plunged h extra flainmanlia 
moenia mundi” in this modern Theodicea, that tendency was ap¬ 
parently on .the decline, when his attention was directed to the 
world as it is, in the Moral Letters. But with his residence 
in Switzerland the inclination returns, and under the influence 
of Bodmer, the mists that seemed to be clearing up, settle down 
upon his mind more dense and impenetrable than before. Daily 
W'e perceive the progress of a mystical devotion ; a sectarian 
spirit, which not content with the quiet pursuit of virtue in the 
way most suited to its views, thinks all are wandering in dark¬ 
ness who are not pursuing the same track; and identifying reli¬ 
gious improvement with gloom and self-denial, smiles with a 
stern contempt on every system w 7 hich admits the harmony of 
pleasure and virtue. Daily his religion becomes more a matter 
of impulse, and less of reason, his maxims of life more imprac¬ 
ticable and dangerous. Gradually the Graces are excluded 
from his paradise. He stills the mirth and music of the ban¬ 
quet, and snatches the cup from the hand, and the wreath from 
the brow of the reveller. He pities Petrarch, because he speaks 
of his Laura with a devotion w hich no mortal beauty should in¬ 
spire ; and Pindar, that his genius should have been wasted in 
giving beauty to the creations of ancient mythology. He assails 
Gleim as a German Anacreon, Uz as a devotee of Bacchus and 
Venus, and maintains that that man is insensible or indifferent to 
religion who should hesitate for a moment to prefer the most 
wretched of spiritual songs, to the most inspired of the Lyrische 
Gedichte.* An evil omen for his future consistency of conduct, 
this premature and over-strained mortification, this harsh con¬ 
demnation of what was in itself so innocent and laudable! Such 
extravagances may proceed, as we believe they did in VVieland’s 
case, from temporary conviction; but they indicate a profound 
ignorance of human life, an over-heated imagination, an over¬ 
weening vanity, and they prepare us for some of those sudden re¬ 
vulsions of thought, by which the poles of opinion are reversed, 
and the enthusiastic theosophist is converted into the sceptic and 
scoffer. Such a change was already at work within the mind of 
Wieland. Placed under new circumstances, mingling with new 
associates, conversant with new studies, other sentiments and 
other ideas of human nature, other views as to the objects of 
poetry and art, more palpable and less ennobling, were about to 
replace these empyreal reveries. The curtain now closes for ever 
on the Platonist; it is about to rise on the Epicurean. 

Some space however, it may be supposed, elapses betw-een the 
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acts. Wieland ha'd quitted Bodmer’s house in 1754 to superin¬ 
tend the education of two families in Zurich, where he remained 
about four years. After a residence of other two years in Berne, 
he returned to Biberachin 1760; and in 1762 appeared Nadine, 

“ a tale in Prior’s manner.” tt was followed by the Don Sylvia 
fie Jiusalva { 1704), the Agatkon (J 760), Idris and Zenide, and 
Musarion (1708), the New Amadis , and that long range of poems 
and tales, all breathing the same spirit, and tinged with the hues 
of the same philosophy, which appearing in rapid succession, 
astonished all Germany. 

How slrauge is the contrast which they present to their prede¬ 
cessors ! How startling the appeal from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober ! Where was now the poet who had “ uusphered the spirit 
of Plato,” and for whom even his philosophy appeared too mate¬ 
rial and accommodating, unless united with the practical austerity 
of Zeno? Who could recognise the assailant of Uz and Gleim 
in this trim disciple of the Garden, whose aim at first sight seems 
to be to inculcate a principle of universal mediocrity, aud to patch 
up a miserable alliance between the senses and the soul ? By 
what steps or with what struggles had such a change been accom¬ 
plished?—what was its precise extent and limit?—how far was it 
to be defended or condemned ? 

These arc diiiicult questions to answer, and, unfortunately, too 
little is still known of the progress of Wieland’s mind during the 
interval which elapsed between his leaving Bodmer’s, and the 
appearance of this new series of his works, to enable us satisfac¬ 
torily to account for the change. But considerable light is 
thrown upon the history of his mind by considering the train of 
circumstances under the operation of which he was then placed. 

Wieland bad been unwillingly recalled from Berne iif 1700, by 
an appointment in the Council of his native town. In Berne, 
mingling with general society and freed from the influence of 
Bodmer, he already began to be more tolerant of what lie still 
considered as dangerous errors. In 1758 he writes to Zimmer- 
mann,*—'* 1 am not quite so much of a Platonist as you think 
ine; I begin to be a little more familiar with the inhabitants of 
this lower world..... My morality is not that of the Capuchins. 
I no longer confound wisdom with austerity, nor admire those 
authors who paint d$e>virtues which they recommend to us as so 
ugly and disgusting*. v 1 think with you that the wise man culti¬ 
vates all his senses, internal and external; exercises all his facul¬ 
ties, and enjoys all nature.” 

On his return to Biberach, the duties of his new office, though. 
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irksome and dry, were favourable to the increase of his knowledge 
of mankind, while the translation of Shakspearo, which now en¬ 
gaged his attention, tended still further to render his literary tastes 
more comprehensive and tolerant.' But, perhaps, the first strong 
shock which his former opinions received was on the side of affec¬ 
tion. He had left his mistress in 1750, with feelings, the vivacity 
of which seemed to have increased with absence. He found her, 
on his return to Biberach in 1760, a wife and a mother. Of the 
circumstances which had led to this step, Winland's biographer 
gives no very satisfactory explanation, nor shall we trouble our 
readers with the discussion. The fault, we are sorry to say, appears 
to have been on the side oi the lady. Her husband. La Roche, 
had been attached to the person of Count Stadion, the Minister 
ot the Elector of Mentz. This venerable nobleman, now 7- 
years of age, had settled at Warthausen, a village in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Biberach. Circumstances again threw YVieland 
into the society of La Roche and his wife, and they met as friends 
who had parted as lovers. Of the particulars of their first meet¬ 
ing, we know nothing. Y ears afterwards, Wieland could afford 
to make it the subject of one of his ironical pictures; but at the 
time he probably felt it to be no matter foi‘ mirth. How many 
occurrences are there iu life at which we can bear to smile four¬ 
teen years afterwards, the seriousness of which we have at the 
time attested by our tears ! Wieland’s real sentiments are more 
likely to be traced in the pathetic allusions to the subject which 
he has introduced into his Psyche.* In fact, the comparison of 
the present with the past, the conviction that the beiug whom he 
had associated with all his future prospects must now be disjoined 
from .them, sunk deeply into his sensitive mind, and seemed for 
ever to hafe withered his enthusiasm! Anticipating the reflections 
and almost the words of Wallenstein, after the early death of 
Piccolomini, he paints with pathetic beauty, iu one of his letters 
to Zimmermann, written some years afterwards,*!* the charms of 
tins t^arly illusion, “ for which no joys, no honours, no gifts of 
fortune, not even wisdom itself, can afford an equivalent, and 
which, when it has once vanished, returns no more.” 

I hus the warmth of his feelings received a sudden check, by 
which the equilibrium of his mind was destroyed. For the whole 
fabric of his moral and philosophical creed hung so completely 
on his feelings, that it was jarred and shattered'by the same stroke 
by which they were assailed. An opening was at once made for 
the reception of new views. In Wieland the imitative principle 

* q j Wonnetage, gleich den Stunden 
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was peculiarly strbng; and as in Switzerland he had imbibed the 
doctrines and yielded to the despotism of Bodmer, so his mind 
now gradually submitted itself to the influence of those new im¬ 
pressions which were forced upon him by his visits at Warthauscn, 
where he had been introduced by La Roche, and where he had 
soon become a frequent and a welcome guest. The amiable 
maimers of the count and countess, the spirit of order, good taste 
and cheerful hilarity that pervaded their house, the conversation 
ot those visitors whom they assembled around them, the free cir¬ 
culation and discussion of all the opinions of the day, strongly, but 
insensibly, operated upon his mind. He felt that though those with 
whom he associated differed with him in his theoretical views, 
and were contented to walk in a lower path than that which lie 
would at one time have prescribed, he could neither refuse them 
his respect nor his attachment. To complete the change thus 
begun, the library of the Count contained almost every modem 
work on the subject of philosophy and metaphysics, the represen¬ 
tatives of that general fermentation of opinion which then pre¬ 
vailed, and these soon attracted the curiosity, and became the 
constant study of Wieland. The writings of Bolingbrokc, 
Shaftesbury, Voltaire, Hume, Helvetius, Montesquieu, and 
others, gave the linal blow to those doctrines which other circum¬ 
stances had already shaken. Some disputes too, which at the 
same time took place in Biberach as to the appointment of a 
clergyman, in which Wieland thought he detected obvious traces 
of hypocrisy and unfair dealing among the churchmen of his 
native town, combining with his other impressions, inspired him 
with a suspicion of imposture in all high pretensions to piety, 
till, like Orgon after his detection of Tartuffe, lie was led to 
draw the rash consequence that all such pretension^ were as¬ 
sumed. If then his former ideas of the native nobleness of the 
human mind and its capacities had been exaggerated,—if, as he 
now began to believe, the philosophy*of sensation lay at the bot¬ 
tom of all thought and all happiness,—had he not erred most 
widely in thus playing the anchoret,, imposing upou himself a 
self-denial which the wise and the good did not find it necessary 
to practise, and banishing from life its natural and legitimate 
enjoyments?— 

“ Were it not better done, as others use. 

To 9port with Amaryllis in the shade. 

Or with the tangles of Naeara s hair 

To stajte with accuracy the precise opinions now entertained 
by Wieland is, perhaps, even more difficult than to account for 
the change which had taken place in his mind: for his letters are 
frequently inconsistent with the inferences deducible from his 
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works, and the conclusions to which we should be led from the 
perusal of one work from those suggested by another. The 
fullest picture of his mind is, perhaps, to be found in Agathon , 
* but there are even there many lacuna to be filled up, and many 
things which it is very difficult to* reconcile with the opinions he 
has elsewhere maintained. We speak at present of the Agathon 
as first published. The important alterations introduced at a 
later period, in the third edition, were the result of another modi¬ 
fication of the author’s views. 4 

Softly nurtured in religious purity among the still groves and 
sacred temples of Delphi, Agathon, like the Ion of Euripides, 
has imbibed, more from feeling than reason, the philosophy of 
Plato, and the sublime speculations of the Orphic theology. In 
the contemplation of the essence of goodness, the beautiful, the 
immortal and the infinite; iu the belief that virtue consists in a 
perpetual warfare with the world and its temptations, his days 
have passed over his head in peace and innocence. But thrown 
suddenly on the world, his innocence, exposed at once to the 
practical assaults of a Danae, and the theoretical infiuence of the 
Helvetian philosophy of Hippias, gives way in the contest, and 
the enthusiast of Delphi sinks by degrees into the contented volup¬ 
tuary of Athens. At last lie breaks loose from the trammels of 
pleasure, is engaged in active life at Athens, and at the court of 
Dionysius of Syracuse, and after many vicissitudes of pleasure 
and pain, finally endeavours to collect from his experience, those 
practical maxims of goodness, and that theory of virtue, which 
appear to him best calculated to reconcile his first belief of the 
native nobleness of human nature with Iris fatal experience of its 
weakness and debasement. 

And what are the conclusions at which Agathon-Wieland ar¬ 
rives in his inquiry " quid virtus et quid sapientia possit?”* That 
he ever adopted to its full extent the theory of Sensation with all 
its brutal consequences wfi cannot believe, though there are ex¬ 
pressions in his letters which leave even this point in doubt.!* 
But that he did so . to a certain extent is evident, both from his 
candid admission in the preface, that his reason for not attempting 
fully to refute the sophisms of Hippias, and even allowing him 
at times the best of the argument, was, that, in truth, the sceptic 
was not always in the wrong; and from the impression which the 
general tone of the romance is calculated to lefcve upon the mind. 
.This at least is plain, that much is taken from us, if little is reared 
m its room. That the idea of a positive revelation of, moral law 

* The motto to the first edition of 1 766. ’ 

i pense” says he in one of bis letters, ** stir la morale speculative comme 
If el vet ms. 
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as the source of virtue is rejected by Wieland, as the Orphic 
dogmas are by Agathon: that all philospphy which has for its 
basis the innate nobleness of man’s nature or his capacity of ex¬ 
alted virtue is exposed to ridicule;- that mind, if not shorn of its 
immortality (a point upon which little can be gathered in this 
work) is at least deprived of one of its noblest qualities, the capa¬ 
bility of infinite improvement; that the only idea of virtue dedu- 
cible from the whole history is that of a comprehensive and well- 
understood principle of utility; that enthusiasm in religion is in 
general but a synonym for hypocrisy,—in love and friendship but 
a fantastic and illusive principle unsuited to our nature, and un¬ 
desirable even if it were attainable, as being inconsistent with 
that moral and physical equilibrium, in which resides the essence 
of pleasure, and leading to those excesses iu feeling and extra¬ 
vagances in practice, which are the necessary parents of evil and 
of pain. 

But it is against enthusiasm iu the affections of the heart that 
the shafts of Winland’s satire are particularly directed. Idolater 
as he had once been, he was now as devoted an Iconoclast. To 
perceive the perse ering ridicule with which these feelings are as¬ 
sailed, we must look beyond the Agathon. The state of female 
society in Greece, at least that portion of it with which the hero 
is necessarily most conversant, could not probably have been 
painted in other colours. But in the Idris , the New Amadis, 
aud others of that class, we perceive more fully his scepticism, or 
rather disbelief in constancy, or chastity. Virtue “ in man or 
woman, but still more in man;” steadiness or consistency of at¬ 
tachment, are made the subject of perpetual pleasantries, which 
would be dangerous, if by the frequency of their introduction 
they did not become tedious. It is in vain to say that th« sarcasm 
is aimed only against those Platonic attachments which since the 
days of the great founder of the system have formed a subject of 
ridicule for the satirist. Such may by possibility have been Wie- 
land’s intention, but certain it is that his shafts, whether aimed 
against Platonism or not, often strike as forcibly against those 
virtuous affections in which the heart, the imagination and the 
senses are united. The moral effect of a piece consists, not so 
much in the general plan, as in the sentiments which it insinuates, 
and the impression^w.hich it leaves; tried by this lest, it is im¬ 
possible to deny that the impression conveyed by these poems of 
Wieland would be, that self-denial or constancy is but a naggp, 
and chastity a dream. 

A chill ahd heartless philosophy is this, though embellished by 
a pallid moonlight of imagination, and sparkling over with the 
graces of attic elegance! How rashly has Wieland hurried from 
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one extreme to another, resigning important realities while he 
believed he was parting only with illusions, and denying the ex¬ 
istence of sincere and exalted feeling in other hearts, because the 
sentiment seemed to have withered and died in his own! How 
unworthy of his great intellect, even as a mere matter of human pru¬ 
dence, is a system so limited in its application to the vicissitudes 
of existence! For were we even to resign the doctrine of a posi¬ 
tive revelation as the basis of morals, would uot the Deist and the 
Christian equally concur in rejecting, this theory of self-interest, 
and this calculation in practice? We have no intention of re¬ 
viving a philosophical dispute, which is in truth the embodying 
of two antagonist principles in our nature, the moral and the 
material, and which in one shape or other has divided the philo¬ 
sophical world from Epicurus and Zeno, to Helvetius and Kant. 
Thus much, however, we think might have been evident even 
to the poet, that if the foundation of morals is to be sought for 
upon principles of mere natural religion, it must at least be such 
as to afford a safe rule of conduct under all circumstances of life,' 
and that in this respect the theory of self-interest taken even in its 
most comprehensive seuse (as inculcating the acquisition of those 
dispositions which produce habitual pleasure, not immediate 
gratification) is defective. In periods of tranquillity, while life 
glides gently downward, broken by no tumultuous crisis; in the 
every-day intercourse of society where' mutual forbearance or 
.vflight sacrifices are all that are required of us; in the calm of 
'academic groves,, or.by the quiet murmur of an Horatian Tibur, 
Hffiis modified Epicureanism of Wieland may be a sufficient guide. 
Our duty and our interest will coincide, for the habitual pleasure 
derived from the fulfilment of our duty will palpably overbalance 
the slight and momentary pain attending upon its performance. 
But darker cases of casuistry, more nicely balanced problems 
in the calculations of life, imjfst occasionally occur, and there is a 
point where the best understood self-interest, instead of counsel¬ 
ling us to virtue, may prompt us to evil. Howr blind hnd unsteady 
a guide must this principle prove in those periods of convulsion, 
when men have much to sacrifice and much to suffer,—when exile 
or imprisonment, the stake, the rack, or the scaffold, are the al¬ 
ternatives to be avoided by the compromise of virtue! Then it is 
that we turn in sadness from these prudential, maxims, for there 
is no help iu them, and feel the necessity of admitting a more 
immediate, ennobling and independent principle of action,—a 
moral law w ritten on the tablet of the soul itself, unaffected by 
external circumstances, ;and like it immutable and imperishable. 
Jfrne it is, that the enthusiasm which is the result of this feeling 
ipy be perverted into a source of error. What power is there 
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so fruitful of good which may not lu k abused to purposes of evil i 
Superstition and persecution may have been caused b) its excess; 
hypocrisy may have, assumed its disguise to render men tributary 
to its own interested purposes: crime and bloodshed may have 
flowed from its perversion. “ These thoughts may startle well— 
hut not astound.” A wider evamination teaches us how much 
more dangerous are those plebeian doctrines which seek to deprive 
us entirely of this exalted sentiment, which studiously inculcate 
the idea of our moral worthlessness, and foster our natural incli¬ 
nation to selfishness. Tor even when mideistood in their most 
refined and philosophic sense, they are at best but fitful and 
wavering lamps, sufficient, it may be, to illuminate the common 
chambers and more familiar passages in the House of Lilts but 
forsaking its bewildered tenant in the more untrodden avenues of 
that mysterious building, whole the path becomes less obvious, 
and light more necessary; while to the ignorant multitude, inca¬ 
pable of understanding them in their true meaning, they are de¬ 
ceitful /trues fatui, leading but too surely to the downward slope 
of selfishness and sensual debasement, lu literature, therefore, 
as ill life, those men seem peculiaily dcseiving of our gratitude, 
who, undismayed by so much that is calculated occasionally to 
sadden and depress that belief, still retain their trust in human 
nature, its capacity of high leeling, and its obligation so to ex¬ 
orcise its capacities; and we should treat them as the 1 tomans 
did the defeated Ynrro after the battle of Canine, when they 
greeted his return, and thaukid him, because cun in that hour 
of peril and consternation lie had not despaued ol the republic. 

Hut if the principles which Wieland has bent the force ol his 
great mind to inculcate are of a dangerous tendency, it is still 
moic difficult to frame any satisfactory apology loi the frequency 
of those voluptuous pictures, and licentious descriptions and allu¬ 
sions, in which they aie embodied. It is true that, from the very 
nature of Wieland’* plan in such philosophical romances as the 
Agatlum, the temptations to which the hero in the course of his 
moral apprenticeship must he exposed, necessitate their introduc¬ 
tion ; but supposing that this applied to the poetical otpried of 
Wieland, as well as to his prose Tales, it would oulv give rise to 
the long agitated, "but we think no longer doubtful question, how 
far the choice of subjects, which lender such descriptions una¬ 
voidable, can be vindicated upon any just principles of taste. 
Our readers, however, must keep in view that they manage thesi 
matters somewhat differently in (Jormany. To the Germans, 
whose aesthetic creed is much mote tolerant than our own, and 
who hold that the field of art is scarcely more limited than that of 
nature itself, Wiclaud’s apologv for their introduction, in his 
von. n. no. iv. J- r 
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Conversations with a Parish Priest, may he very satisfactory. To 
ourselves his reasoning will, in all probability, appear sophistical 
enough. To us, in fact, it seems that the circumstance, on which 
Schiller principally founds his objection to these poems of YY in¬ 
land,* affords almost the only palliation that can he pleaded lor 
them;—namely, that all these gay and voluptuous descriptions 
flow from the understanding, not the feelings of the author. To 
the moral purity of Wieland’s life all his cotemporaries bear 
honourable testimony; it was, in fact, like that of Kpicurus him¬ 
self, a continued practical contrast to the spirit of his philosophy 
and his poetry. His were enjoyments in which the virtuous feel¬ 
ings went hand-in-hand with the senses ,—“ a mirth that, after, no 
repenting draws.” In one of his letters to Gessner (Nov. 7, 1703) 
he says, with truth and beauty, “ the sentiments of a man, when 
he has any, do not change, though his opinions may alter. 1 love 
not virtue less because my metaphysical system is changed, noi 
favour llie excesses of vice because 1 do not rail against them in 
the tone of a preacher.” His pictures of vicious indulgence, 
therefore, were not drawn from his own experience, but from that 
of others. Voltaire, Crebillon the younger. Count Hamilton, 
Boccaccio, and La Fontaine, supplied the materials, which YVie- 
land interwove with a philosophical cohtm ss into the tissue of his 
Tales. Conscious as he was that the contemplation of such ideas 
had hitherto produced no practical injury to himself, he rashly 
supposed that they would he as harmless to others, little aware, 
that as the mass of men would be incapable of perceiving any¬ 
thing iu bis philosophy hut selfishness and materialism, they 
would be disposed to look upon his poetry only as ministering 
nourishment to the passions, and investing with a veil of elegance 
the defofinity of vice. 

When we look, however, in a mere literary point of view, at the 
long lilc of romances and poems, which, amidst the irksome duties 
of his public office, YVioland poured out during his residence at 
Biborach, we cannot refuse our admiration to the depth of infor¬ 
mation, and variety of talent, which they display. Kqually at 
home in the held of ancient mythology, the academic groves of 
Athens, the land of fairy, or the region of chivalry and romance, 
learning, humour, feeling, and fancy, succeed each other, with ail 
ever-changing and delightful rapidity. No one seems to have 
penetrated more deeply into the spirit of- ancient philosophy, 
to have depicted more clearly the shades of distinction between 
different sects, to have clothed these more perspicuously in the 
conversational style of modern times, or to have caught more 
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completely the tone of simple and reposing elegance which \vc 
meet with in Xenophon or Plato. The familiarity which he dis¬ 
plays with Greek philosophy in his Agathon, and perhaps still 
more in his Aristippus, seems more like that of an antique 
Roman recalling to his recollection what he had himself witnessed 
during his youthful studies in the school ol Athens, than that ol 
a modern, painfully erecting anew the fallen fabric of philosophy 
and morals, out of the scattered fragments strewed about upon 
the surface of literature. Infinite art, too, is shown ip the exami¬ 


nation of the psychological phenomena ol Agathon s character, in 
the arrangement ol the successive impulses to which he is sub- 
jected, and the development of the impressions which they pro¬ 
duce. The pictures of Agathon s early lcsidence in Delphi, and 
his love for Psyche ; the busy scenes in Athens, and at the court 
of Dionysius, the return to Daua'e, the argument between Hip- 
pias and Agathonthese are passages which display new beau¬ 
ties the oflener they are perused. 

The same idea upon which the Agathon turns, namely, the 
gradual triumph of nature and experience, over visionaly enthu- 
siasni; is the moving principle of lion Sylvio <le Itosulva, lu one 
shape or other, in fact, it is repeated in almost all Wielaud’s 
romances. The Orphic Creed of Agathon gives way before the 
Epicurism of llippias; the Venus Urania of Peiegnnus Proteus 
is condensed into the grosser form of Mamilia Quinlilla; and 
Don Sylvio, the Quixote of fairyism, to whom every frog appears 
a priucess in disguise, and every country mansion a fairy palace, 
whose golden walls are lit by starry cressets fed with naphtha and 
nsphaltus, is content at last to exchange the ideal beauties of his 
fairy princess, for the mortal charms ol Donna remcca* Whe¬ 
ther it was the object of his model Cervantes mciely to turn into 
ridicule the romances of the time, or to illustrate the. conliast, at 
once ludicrous and painful, between an over-heated imagination, 
.occupied with its own day-dreams, and applying them with a 
persevering absurdity to the existing state ol society, it is evident 
that it was in this latter, and more impressive point of view, that 
Cervantes lias been imitated by \\ ieland. His purpose is plainly 
very different from that of Count Hamilton, whose 1 ales were 
written with the view of ridiculing those everlasting tantes de Tecs, 
with which the Parisian press w as at that time inundating Europe.^ 
The work however does not, in our opinion, possess any veiy 
peculiar degree of merit. It is lively and amusing enough, but 
there is no gVeat ingenuity or invention in the incidents 5 the cha¬ 
racters are not very strongl) marked, nor is the change, by which 
Don Sylvio is recalled from f airy-land to leality, very probably 01 
artfully conducted. What strikes the reader most is the hound- 
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less acquaintance which Wielancl displays with the Fairy Tales, 
both ol* Europe and the East, from the Thousand-and-onc 
Nights and the Pentamerone, to the latest productions of Perrault, 
La Force, and D’Aulnoy. 

The jjoetical works of this peiiod seem to divide thcnisclvo^C 
into two classes, the one including the didactic tales, such as 
Musa r ion t the Graces, &c., and the other the more humorous 
effusions, such as Nadine, the Idris, and the New Slmadis. The 
Comic Tales,, founded on the .Greek mythology, perhaps do not 
exactly fall under either of these classes, but are more allied to 
the second. In the first class of works, which are devoted to the 
poetical exposition and illustration of his philosophy of the 
graces, the scene is placed in Greece, and an air of naivete, an 
apparent unconsciousness of the comic effect of the situations 
produced, is the distinguishing characteristic. The poet endea¬ 
vours, by a gallery of ingenious situations, to expose the weak 
points of more ambitious systems, and to prove his favourite posi¬ 
tion, that “ he that is born to be a man, neither should nor can be 
any thing nobler, greater and better, than a man; and that he 
only is happy who is content to be neither more nor less.”* This 
idea is developed with much art, and exquisite playfuluess and 
grace of versification in the Musarion, w hich may be taken as the 
representati\e of the class, Phanias, an Athenian spendthrift, 
who, after the loss of his patrimony, has retired to a small farm 
on the sea-shore, is endeavouring to persuade himself that he has 
truly learned to despise the pleasures of which he is no longer 
able to partake, and adopted from conviction the stoical senti¬ 
ments of Zeno. Plato and Diogenes have also furnished the 
representatives of their doctrines in Thcdphron and Cleanthes, 
two philosophers who are his guests in this marine retreat. 
Musarion, a beautiful and accomplished lIetaira,.who had been 
the subject of his unsuccessful pursuit, during those (lavs when, 
like another Tiinon, he had revelled in wealth, and been sur¬ 


rounded with parasites, suddenl) anives, like the mistress of Fic- 
derigo Alberighi, at his lmnjble cottage, and interrupts these noisy 
philosophical discussions. Phanias, with all the ardour of a new 
conve.it to stoicism, flees from her presence, but the peisevering 
Musaiion succeeds at last in quartering herself under his roof. 
Night arrives, and, on a signal from Musari.on, a light and elegant 
repast, “of Attic choice, with wine,” is served up. At the ban¬ 
quet Musarion maintains the Epicurean doctrines against the Stoic, 
the Platonist, and the Cynic, with graceful urbanity. In a short 
time the Cynic is carried off dead-drunk to the stable; the Pla- 
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tonist is overcome by a sensual passion for Musarion’s female 
slave; and Phanias, won over by the charms and the eloquence 
of the fair philosopher, resigns his stoicism, falls in love anew, 
and consents that the generous Musarion shall remain, to embel¬ 
lish his retreat by her society and her fortune. Nothing can 
'exceed the polish and point of the versification, which is laboured 
into the most perfect facility, or the grace, ease, and nature, with 
which the incidents are made to bear out the didactic views of 
the author. 

The scene of the other class of poems is placed in the regions 
of Fairy-land or Komancc. They seem intended to exhibit the 
contrast between the world as it is, with all its fantastic perver¬ 
sions of sentiment, maimers, and opinion, and that state of pri¬ 
mitive and natural simplicity to which the mind of YVieland reverts 
as to a golden age which has passed away. Over all of these 
there breathes that peculiar air of irony, which forms the most 
original feature in W'ieland’s poetry, and which appeared to him 
the true weapon by which such absurd excesses were to be com¬ 
bated;—a gentle, polished, playful, and continuous satire, dif- 
feiing alike from the grinning malice of Voltaire, the coarseness 
of Swift, the grotesque extravagance of liahelais, and the fantastic 
quips and cranks of Sterne and Bichlcr. It resembles rather the 
manner of Count Hamilton, hut with more of purpose, and less 
of frivolity. It is like the sportive laugh of a young faun sur¬ 
prising some sleeping nymph in Arcadia, harmless apparently, 
** yet having in it something dangerous.” It produces its effect, 
not by the force of its touch, but hv the frequency of its repetition, 
and reminds us of those endearing diminutives in which llabelais 
describes the process by which a man sets about cutting his 
friend’s throat: 11 tira, dc sa pochette, line jolic, petite coutc- 

lette, avec laqucllo il se mit i\ me couper la gorge tout douce- 
nient.” That Wieland handles his lancet also with unrivalled 
skill and dexterity is undeniable; it is only to be regietled, that 
while the wot Id teems with so many ridiculous and dangerous 
errors, which are legitimate objects of raillery, he should have so 
often extended his ridicule to those nobler feelings, »,iiich, to use 
the words of his own Peregrines, “ dignifv mankind, and make 
the human species superior to itself,” and which should therefore 
he sacred from the irony of the satirist. 

The finest of these tales is, undoubtedly, the Idris and Zenide, 
a fairy talc, left, like that of Cambiiscan, half-told. Idris, the hero, 
has fallen in love with Zenide, the beautiful Queen of Gennistau, 
the sovereign of four races of genii. But the honour of her hand 
is reserved lor the spotless and pci severing mortal, who shall resist 
the charms of the fairest females of each of these four classes of 
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elemental spirits. The poem, as it is now left,terminates with the 
success of the knight in his encounter with the temptations of the 
two first, the Water Nymph, and her Sister of Fire. Had it been 
completed, his trials from the other tempters, the Sylph anil the 
Gnome, would have occupied the remaining live books, but Wie¬ 
land probably found it somewhat difficult to vary incidents, which 
had already been pretty well exhausted in the Four Facardins, and 
left the work unfinished. It is evident, however, from that part 
of the poem which is completed, that Idris is intended as the .re¬ 
presentative of Platonic love, as Itifal is of that of the senses; 
while the amiable Zcrbin, the possessor of Aladdin’s lamp, is the 
“ lover of the heart,” and the practical expositor of that philosophy 
in which Wieland thought lie had assigned their due weight to the 
conflicting claims of the body and the mind, in the loveliness 
and beauty of the descriptions, in the Italian cheerfulness which 
spreads a sunshine over the whole, the poem is almost without a 
rival, while an inexpressibly comic effect is produced by observing 
how, amidst all the supernatural events by which they are sur¬ 
rounded, the representatives of these contrasted opinions follow 
out in practice their philosophical theories. It is to be regretted, 
however, that as Wieland took Ariosto as his model, he did not 
also imitate him in the simplicity of his style. The occasional 
petulance and frivolity, the French mannerism and affectation 
which mingle in that ol Wieland, often destroy entirely the effect 
of his descriptions. His own natural taste, he tells us, was for 
the simple and natural, and, judging by analogy from the habits 
ot his life, we should he inclined to believe him. Hut it is not 
exactly enough for an author to imitate a vicious style in his 
writings, and to content himself with blaming in private the bad 
taste of the public. Wieland reminds us of Naumali the Syrian, 
who continues to how down beside his master in the temple of 
Rinimou, and satisfies his conscience with the thought, that he 
kneels at home on the hallowed soil of Samaria. 

The New Aniridia is another chronicle of Fairy-laud, of 
which the humour principally consists in this, that while we are 
apparently wandering among paladins and princesses, sorcerers 
and spells, we are, iu truth, threading the mazes of modern French 
gallantry, all the shades and peculiarities of which, as arising from 
natural temperament or artificial feeling, Wieland has analyzed ami 
discriminated with great art in the characters of the daughters of 
Schach Bumbo and their lovers. It is an odd jumble, produced, 
as VViclaud himself says, from the heterogeneous elements of 
Fristram Shandy and the Faery Queen. The costume of Houis 
X J V\ peeps out beneath these knightly panoplies, these antique 
veils find kirtles; and the pupils of the Hotel de Kambouillct 
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stanif confessed in the prudish Schalulliosc, the haughty Leo- 
parda, the cold affected Blaffardina, the capricious Colifichetta, 
the shining Blomuraut, the weathercock Parasol, and the platonic 
Caramel. The work reads like d grotesque commentary on the 
artificial system of manners which Scudcry and Calprcnede had 
transplanted from Paris into the region of classical romance. 
Wieland tears aside the veil of affected reserve, to display the 
prosaic side of that factitious refinement and Platonic delicacy of 
sentiment which were the humour of the times; and, certainly, his 
Carle du pays da temlre forms a very odd pendant to that of 
Scudcry. Neither the general character of the poem, however, 
nor individual scenes are so objectionable as the Idris. Wieland 
seems rather anxious, on the whole, to vindicate the superiority 
of mental over personal attractions, developing, with much acute¬ 
ness, in the love of Amadis for Olinda, the progress of a passion 
where the object is destitute of all corporal beauty, but richly 
endowed with the qualities of the mind; a theme which he again 
repealed in his old age, in his little romance of Kralcs and llip- 
parchia, merely changing the parts. The poem, however, is 
undoubtedly much too long. Eighteen cantos ought never to 
have been wasted on the description of manners so fantastic and 
absurd, or characters so generally destitute of any attractive; 
quality. 

It was amidst the daily labours of his office in the Chancery of 
Biberach from 171)0 to 17(H), that this varied series of works had 
been produced. The society of Biberach itself, which, in one of 
his letters to (Jcssner, he denominates his Kam.sobatka, it may 
easily be imagined, afforded little amusement to Wieland, and 
drove him almost necessarily to composition as his only relief 
from the duties of his office. * 

“ I confess to you,” says lie, in writing to Gessncv, (29tli August, 
1766*,) “ I sometimes wonder at my own whimsical destiny, that de¬ 
lighting, as 1 do, in the social and friendly intercourse of life, I should 
be thus hopelessly sequestered from all intercourse with society. But 
the society iu which 1 sometimes play at ombre here is about as well 
suited for me as that of the beasts in Paradise was for Miltou’s Adam. 
What a happiness could we live together in the same place! But let 
me think no more about it.”—“ You will wonder, perhaps, how amidst 
my official duties I find time for such troublesome pastimes as this Idris, 
of which I send you the three first cantos. It is easily accounted for, 
however. I see little company, and trouble myself as little about the 
affairs of this little, paltry, unimprovable corporation of Biberach, as I 
do about tli;it of San Marino. At home I am quiet and happy, with little 
to distract me; so I have leisure enough, and I devote it to the muses.” 

Wieland’s home was indeed a happy and contented one. Like 
Milton’s Adam, to whom he alludes above, he had provided him- 
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self witli a helpmate in 1765 , an amiable woman, the daughter of 
a merchant of Augsburg. Nothing affords a more favourable 
picture of the lady, or of Wieland’s own mind, than his letters on 
the subject to Xiimnerrnann, Riedel, and Gessiier.* In this 
union, Wieland himself says, he experienced for the ffrst time 
true and lasting happiness. Of his wife lie constantly speaks in 
the most endearing terms. She is described as mild, affectionate, 
domestic and unassuming,—though she was neither a beauty nor 
a bel-esprit, and had never even read a page of her husband’s 
Works.“|* Nine years of Wieland’s life thus rolled peaceably by at 
Ribcrach, while his name was already celebrated in every corner 
of Germany. 

“ Matters,” says he, “ move on not so unpleasantly. I have generally 
my afternoons at my own disposal, and my business moves lightly 
through my bands; for without trumpeting forth my own praises, 1 must 
say I am one of the most expeditious people in Swabia. 1 want nothing 
now but a little Tusculum, and till 1 succeed to a fortune, of which l 
see little probability for twenty years to come, I fear there is no great 
chance of my obtaining one. In the mean time I supply the want of it 
by a summer-house, which I have hired in a lonely and retired spot, 
though in the vicinity of the city, where 1 have the most delightful 
prospect in the world, and where, though quite close to the town, I am 
yet completely in the country. Here I spend my leisure hours in sum¬ 
mer, with the muses, fauns, and grass-nymphs which float at times 
before my fancy, fair as those which break in upon the meditations of 
holy hermits in the wilderness. 1 see the boys bathing in the stream, 
(not the nymphs) ; I breathe the 'balmy and refreshing odour of the 
hay, I sec the corn cut and the flax preparing ; on the one side the dis¬ 
tant church, where lie the bones of my forefathers, admonishes me to 
live as long and as well as I can ; on the other, a gallows, peeping 
through tint trees, suggests the wish that half a dozen impudent rascals 
of my acquaintance whom I sec strutting about t(tc laec were suspended 
from it. 1 look upon mills, villages, anti solitary farm-yards j a fertile 
valley ending in a village, rising above the trees, and crowned with its 
pretty snow-white church steeple, and over these a range of bine and 
distant hills, from the sides of which the old castle of Horn, lately re¬ 
built by its present possessors, gleams out in the evening sun. 1 gaze 
upon this prospect, forget every thing that could be unpleasant to me, 
and seating myself at my little table, I scribble rhymes.” 

From this peaceful seclusion he was now called forth by the 
offer of the Chair of Philosophy in Erfurt, which, with some re¬ 
luctance, founded on his anticipations as to the characters of 
some of his future associates in that university, he accepted. His 
penurious old acquaintance and early instructor, Ruumcr, had 
quitted Ei fui t some time before, and many of his colleagues were 

Wiiiam!’- S«mni. vul. i. pp. 24, 27, 29, 192. (icas Samm. ii, 268, 273. 
t Wiel. Samm. i. J92. 
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persons from whos*e intercourse lie expected little pleasure or in¬ 
struction. Some companions, however, he found, with whom he 
had many points in common:—-Riedel, the author of an able 
theory of the Belles Lettres, who had been long his corre¬ 
spondent; Hexel, an absolute misogynist, yet the translator of 
the Love Letters of Antiquity; Bahrdt, the well-known Socinian 
commentator on the New Testament; and Meusel, a man equally 
conversant with history, poetry, and the line arts. The duties of 
his professorial chair naturally directed the attention of Wieland 


more immediately to philosophy, and a variety of writings on sub¬ 
jects of a political or philosophical bearing were the result of his 
three years’ residence in Erfurt. The services of Wieland to the 
cause of philosophy are greater than might at first sight be sup¬ 
posed. He had framed no complete system of politics or ethics, 
but he has thrown much light on many problems in morals ami 


legislation, hnd combated sometimes by reasoning, sometimes 


with the weapons of ridicule, or under the mask of allegory, many 
of those dangerous paradoxes to which the eloquence of Rousseau 
was then endeavouring to give plausibility, with regard to the 


origin of society and government, the advantages of a state of 
nature, and the danger of knowledge and refinement. Of the 


latter class are his little romance of lvoxcox and Kikequetzel, a 
Mexican story, in which Wieland assails, with something of the 
pungent ridicule of Candide, the notion of the philosopher of 
Geneva with regard to the political disadvantages of marriage, 
and exposes the miseries of that anti-social state to which Rous¬ 
seau, in the midst of society in the soirees of Paris, was endea¬ 
vouring to recal mankind. In another work, the Travels of the 
Priest Abulfanaris into the interior of Africa, lie ridicules the 
abuse of the spirit of proselytism, and missionary attempts to 


communicate morality and instruction by means of modern apos¬ 


tles who are destitute of both.' Sometimes he throws his objec¬ 
tions into a graver and more logical form, as in his three essays 
directed against Rousseau, —on the Original Condition of Man, 
on the Attempts to Discover the true State of Nature, and on 
the opinion that unlimited Education is injurious to Mankind; 
all of them displaying an almost boundless extent of reading, a 
playful, easy, and desultory style, which, however, never loses 
sight of its object, and a mild vein of wit pervading the argument, 
and blending the learning and depth of the philosopher with the 
amenity of the practised man of the world. 

Another gf his political productions of this period was pro¬ 
bably suggested by that active spirit of reform which the revolu¬ 
tionary Joseph II. was then earning into the departments of 
legislature and government. ’Phis was his Golden Mirror , or 
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the Kings of Scheshian, ** a kind of summary of the most neces¬ 
sary instructions to be derived from the history of mankind by the 
great and noble of every civilized nation; ” an epitome, in short, 
of the general features of human history, as they are found uni¬ 
versally to occur, divested of those extrinsic and variable inci¬ 
dents which arise out of circumstances peculiar to the nation or 
country; and from which, as in Marmontel’s Belisarius, the 
true theory of government and the’constitution of society is to be 
deduced. Time, the safest of critics, has already shown that 
many of Wieland’s plans were nearly as Utopian as Joseph’s 
measures were mis-timed. But this mode, of judging from the 
event can hardly be fairly applied to these political prophecies; 
and when we place ourselves in Wi eland’s situation and look 
back to the period at which the w r ork was written, we must admit 
that it does no discredit to his sagacity. As a literary work its 
merits are considerable. The portraits of the lazy yet not ill- 
meaning monarch, of the sultaness, of the vizier Danishmendc, 
and of the sultan as he should be, Tifar, (in whose character he 
obviously alludes to that of Joseph,) are well discriminated;—a 
fantastic Shandean humour gives liveliness to the comic part, 
while a grave and majestic eloquence pervades the didactic por¬ 
tions of the tale. One short passage from the laws of Psammis, 
as related by Danishmendc to the sultan, we shall quote, partly 
as a specimen of the tone of these moral discussions, partly as 
placing in its most amiable light the system which Wieland had 
adopted. 

u O my children,” says Psammis, “ what pleasure, what agreeable 
sensation could I wish to withhold from you ? Noue, certainly, none 
that Nature intended for you. I resemble not those who woula anni¬ 
hilate the man, in order (vain and ridiculous attempt!) to raise a God 
from his ruins. I recommcud to you moderation, for no other reason 
but because it is indispensable to protect you from pain, to preserve you 
capable of enjoyment. I do not, out of indulgence towards the frail¬ 
ness of Nature allow, but in obedience to her laws, I command you to 
gratify your senses. I abolish the deceptions distinction between the useful 
and the agreeable. Know that nothing deserves the name of pleasure 
which is to be purchased with the suffering of another, or with posterior 
repentance \ and that the useful is only useful because it preserves us 
from disappointment, or is a source of satisfaction. I abolish the absurd 
distinction between different kinds of pleasure, and establish an eternal 
compatibility between them by revealing to you the natural share which 
the heart takes in every sensual, and the senses in every internal plea¬ 
sure. I have multiplied, refined, ennobled your joys—what can 1 do 
more ? *** ■ 

** One thing, and the most important of all!— 

my chi Wren, the easy art of extending your happiness into 
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infinityi —the sole secret for approaching as nearly as may be to the feli¬ 
city of the gods ; aD(l, if so bold a thought may be allowed, for imitating 
the bliss of the Authqr of Nature. 

“ Extend your benevolence over ail nature : love whatever partakes 
with you of her most universal gift—existence. 

“ Love every one in whom ye behold the honoured traces of 
humanity, even where they seem in ruin. 

“ Rejoice with all that rejoie^j wipe the tears of remorse from the 
cheeks of suffering Folly $ and ki$* from the eyes of Innocence the tears 
of sympathy. 

“ Multiply your existence by accustoming yourselves to love in every 
man the image of your.pommon nature, and in every good man another 
self. 

“ Taste as often as ye can the godlike pleasure of rendering others 
happier. And thou, unfortunate, whose bosom heaves not with fellow 
feeling at the mere thought of this, fly—fly for ever from the dwellings 
of the children of Nature !’’—Goldene Spiegel , Bd. 1, s. 113—114. 

The subject of the Golden Mirror was afterwards prosecuted 
by Wieland in bis History of Dunishmendc and the Three Calen¬ 
dars, which forcibly displays the evils of a partial and premature 
attempt at civilization. 

The imitation of Sterne, which in the Golden Mirror is 
blended with that of Voltaire's manner in his comic romances, 
appears more pure in another whimsical production of this 
period, the Remains of Diogenes of Sinope. In this ingenious 
gallery of portraits it seems to have been the intention of Wieland, 
while apparently vindicating the Cynic, to insinuate a defence of 
that series of works to which we have adverted; and certainly his 
picture of this Socratic humourist is most carefully drawn; care¬ 
fully throwing into shadow the grosser traits of his character; 
exhibiting him as an honest, openhearted, and sharpsighted ob¬ 
server, provoked at the follies of the world around him; and 
almost persuading us, as Nat. Lee is said to have persuaded 
himself in Bedlam, that it was the world that was insane and not 
the philosopher. Wieland has imitated Sterne rather in his Sen¬ 
timental Journey than liis Tristram Shandy; for the suddeti 
caprices and inexplicable transitions of the latter appeared; f tft 
him overstrained, and it must be admitted that few of Sterfti$ > & 
imitators have so completely caught his mantle as WioJaud hg^ 
done, in his pictures of Poor Lamon and his Family, atid the 
iair and amiable Glycetrion. 

Neither had the muse of poetry been neglected during t|us re¬ 
sidence at Erfurt, though her claims had been in. some measure 
postponed to those of her graver sister. Der Vevklagte Antov , 
(Cupid accused,) and Combabns were the productions of this pe¬ 
riod. The tirst is a kind of poetical vindication of his orotic 
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poetry: the other a tale of a cynical and very' peculiar character, 
exhibiting a most singular contrast between a comic groundwork 
and an elevated and even tragic tone of sentiment in the hand¬ 
ling. The main incident is that of a nobleman, who apprehend¬ 
ing a very dangerous trial of his virtue iu the course of a mission 
which has been imposed upon him, and not feeling himself 
blessed w ith the stoicism of Xenocrates or of Robert D’Arbrissel, 
adopts the expedient of Origen, in order at once to preserve his 
honour and to prove his innocence. The reader who is curious 
about the^ matter, will find the particulars in Lucian De Dm 
Syria. The very difficulty of treatiug so perilous a subject 
poetically seems to have been Wieland’s motive for adopting it; 
but although it must be admitted that he lias evaded that diffi¬ 
culty very delicately; and though there is the greatest possible 
difference between the reserve with which it has been managed 
by Wieland, and the ribaldry with which it has been treated by a 
brench cotemporary in the style of Crecourt, one must regret that 
Wieland’s powers should have been wasted on such a task. 

Wieland’s residence however at Erfurt, as Professor, seems 
scarcely to have been more pleasant than his early sojourn and 
spare fasts in the house of Baumer. He had, in fact, foreseen 
that many of the magnates of the place were beings with whom 
he could have nothing in common; for in his letter to Gessner in 
17 Gy, communicating the intelligence ol his appointment to the 
chair, he anticipates the strange figure he is likely to make there 
“ among the nevy-fangled, dainty, philosophical, and literary petit- 
maitres with w hich the school of Baiungarten, Meyer, and Klotz 
had filled Saxony.” His prognostics w r ere correct. Feuds pre¬ 
vailed between the old professors and the new;—between the Pro¬ 
testant and the Catholic members of the university*. The new 
professors, appointed by the elector, belonged to no faculty, hud 
little connection with the university, and little influence in its 
councils; and in proportion as they were favoured by the elector, 
incurred the enmity of their elder academical brethren. To the 
theological professors Wieland w r as particularly obuoxious. The 
pulpits resounded with diatribes agaiust himself and his philo¬ 
sophy, which were not the less acrimonious that they were pointed 
by the spirit of rivalry' and personal enmity. “ My brethren,” 
said one of them, addressing his congregation, “ let us drink the 
cup of suffering, W'hile others jest away their lives amidst wine, 
and roses, and cupids, and graces!” No wonder if these vexa¬ 
tions, which, petty as they were, became serious by their repetition, 
drew fioni Wieland the deprecating sentiment wfiicli he ex- 
presfjt#. *0 a letter to Gessner. " Heaven forbid that ever my 
res*, in the laud w'herc my lot is at present cast! 
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What a race, what intellects, what manners, what rudeness, what 
utter destitution of heart, imagination, and taste ! I attempt to 
humanize them ! I must be a magician indeed.” The effect of 
# all this was only to induce Wieland to retire more completely into 
the bosom of his own family and his own thoughts. How touch¬ 
ing is the picture drawn of his domestic amusements by the au¬ 
thor of Ardinghello, who visited him in Erfurt in 1771 , and who 
thus writes to Gleim!—* f Our dear Wieland has two little 
daughters with whom he jests, plays, and trifles. I wish you 
could only look in upon him for a moment. Every glance, every 
smile, every word, every gesture, is to his penetration a new 
glimpse into the philosophy of the human heart, and of musical 
speech. O! if the citizen of Geneva, the author of the Essay on 
the Inequality of Mankind, could see but for an instant this 
scene of paternal love, he would travel throughout Europe forth¬ 
with to burn his book;—at least he would instantly retract the 
opinion that man’s true happiness is to bo found in the promis¬ 
cuous attachments of the savage state.” 

It may easily he imagined that Wieland, under such circum¬ 
stances, felt little inclination to prolong his stay in Erfurt. He 
had long looked forward with hope to the establishment of some 
national institution for the advancement of learning in Berlin or 
Vienna. But Frederick soon showed that his literary tastes were 
entirely Parisian; and Joseph, though by his favourable recep¬ 
tion of Wmkclmanu and Klopstock, he seemed inclined to patro¬ 
nize the literature of his country, had his head too much occupied 
with his other projects to enter warmly into the scheme x>f a 
German academy. This Wieland soon saw. “ Nothing,” says he 
in writing to. Riedel, who had been invited to Vienna by Joseph, 
" nothing will he done before the end of the nineteenth century, 
and long ere that time —nos habebit humus” It was therefore 
with no common feelings of satisfaction, that he perceived a pro¬ 
spect opening in another quarter;—namely, at the court of Wei¬ 
mar, where he was now invited by' the reigning duchess, Anna 
Amelia, to superintend the education of her children, the young 
duke of Weimar, and his brother. 

Here at length, in an honourable employment, enjoying die 
fullest literary leisure, and in possession of “ respect from the re¬ 
spected,” Wieland was to And a happy and congenial home. Al¬ 
ready under the mil’d regency of Amelia, the court of Weimar 
began to exhibit some indications of that future galaxy of talent, 
which was to place it on a prouder eminence than Ferrara had 
ever occupied under the dynasty of Estc. Schweitzer already 
presided as Maestro di Cappella, while its little theatre, to which 
the public had free admission, was graced by the talent of Eckhoff, 
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Seiler, Boeckli, Brand, and Mecour. Already Seckendorff, Ein- 
siedcl, Knebcl, Voigt, Bcrtucli, and others, were acquiring an 
honourable reputation jin different paths of literature. Here 
Wicland was to bring his great acquirements into contact with« 
minds of similar compass, to have his views strengthened by their 
concurrence or tried by collision; and from this communion with 
the wise and good, to have his standard of moral dignity raised, 
and the grosser portions of his system washed away. Here he 
was to become acquainted with the author of the Popular Tales, 
the kind, simple-hearted Musaeus, a quiet humourist, a congenial 
spirit, whose timidity had for years prevented him from visiting 
Wicland, though residing in his immediate neighbourhood; with 
the vehement but honest Herder, whose discursive learning, fine 
taste, and free spirit of philosophical and religious inquiry resem¬ 
bled his own, though the difference of their critical theories had 
at first placed a gulpli between them; with the boundless talent 
of Goethe, moving like the universal sun over the whole hemi¬ 
sphere of literature, enlightening every province of creative art, 
and even pouring its beams into the more hidden recesses of sci¬ 
ence; and latterly with the amiable and enthusiastic Schiller, 
whose weak health had induced him to exchange the mountain 
air of Jena for the milder climate of Weimar. With Herder and 
Goethe Wieland obviously possessed so many points in common, 
that nothing but a personal acquaintance seemed necessary to re¬ 
move any reciprocal prejudices they might have felt, and to render 
their union a cordial and lasting one. But Schiller and Wieland! 
These names are indeed antipodes to each other in so many 
points of sentiment and opinion, that it is not at first sight easy to 
conceive jiow even that universal solvent, • the atmosphere of a 
court, could have amalgamized two beings so opposite. The one 
still young in years, but already calmly reposing, after his brief 
course of speculation, in the quiet haven of belief: the other, far 
advanced upon the journey of life, with his day fhr spent, but 
still wandering in uncertainty, or seeking to build himself a shel¬ 
ter ere the night came on, from among the beautiful but stumb¬ 
ling ruins of Athenian philosophy. ^J'h^hhe so earnest, enthusi¬ 
astic, self-cqncentered, sclf-uphel<^|ph^>9^ing little from society, 
apparently influencing it but littlfjhtitidi tried by long sickness, 
by early poverty, and persecution |%$etcfc&fe ? looking at li|$toiily 
in one aspect, pouring thought and energy into the single .^fen¬ 
nel of solemnity and gloom. The other a versatile* diffusive, and 

f elastic intellect, moulded by the form and pressure* of society, 
abouring to re-act upon it with an immediate and palpable influ¬ 
ence'; "a mind over which the gay, the fanciful, the splendid, and 
the serious chased each other like shade and sunshine; and 
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which delighted to spread its stores in a wide, though sometimes 
a shallow stream, over the whole field of literature and philosophy. 
There are strong shades of distinction between these characters. 
But where, as in Wieland and Schiller, high intellect is asso¬ 
ciated with genuine goodness of heart and practical virtue, what¬ 
ever differences of opinion may exist, there must always be many 
more points of attraction than repulsion; nor need we be surprized, 
therefore, to find that, in the course of their brief acquaintance, 
these great men learned to esteem each other, that Schiller was 
even associated with Wieland in some of his literary labours in the 
Mercury, and that he added one more to the long list of those 
friends, whom Wieland, cider than them all, was destined to fol¬ 
low with tears of regret to the tomb. 

" But we prattle something too wildly,”—for many things occur 
between his arrival at Weimar and the event to which wc have 
last alluded; many literary projects, many most important contri¬ 
butions, both in prose and verse, to the literature of his country. 
One object, which Wieland had much at heart, was the establish¬ 
ment of a periodical journal, devoted to literature and the fine 
arts, on the plan of the Mcrcure dc France. The literary diffi¬ 
culties attending the undertaking Wieland foresaw, but he had as 
yet no conception of the thousand other ills which the flesh of an 
editor is heir to, and which he was afterwards destined severely to 
experience. Wieland’s principles of criticism, it cannot be 
denied, were somewhat too conventional, and too much formed 
upon French models, to harmonize with those more comprehen¬ 
sive xsthctical views which were beginning to supersede in Ger¬ 
many the narrow system of Sulzer and his school. His imitation 
Of French w l iters, and his proscription of the visionary as a source 
of poetry, and of enthusiasm as a principle of conduct, here cal¬ 
culated to provoke the iudignation of a very numerous body in 
German literature; and hence-, as editor of the German Mercury, 
he became obnoxious to two parties, who, differing in most points, 
cordially united in opposing the literary authority of Wieland*. 
The Gottingen party of Klopstock, including Burger, Hblty, 
Voss, Count Stolberg, Miller and others, attacked him on the 
ground of his want of enthusiasm and of patriotism. That of 
Franc fort, with Goethe and Herder at their head, assailed him 
ott tlie score of his limited principles of taste and criticism. 
Some circumstances which soon after occurred, contributed still 
further to widen the breach between Wieland and Goethe. A 
Review of the Goetz of Berlichingen in particular, certainly 
written in a contracted spirit of criticism, appeared in the number 
of the Mercury for September, 1773 . The Review was not 
written by Wieland, as Goethe afterwards learned. On the con- 
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trary, he was .at the trouble to publish, in a subsequent number, 
a review of the reviewer himself, in which he took the liberty of 
disputing most of his propositions. But the evil was already 
done; and Goethe, somewhat irritated by an attack of which he 
had. reason to suppose Wieland the author, and provoked by 
some heretical opinions with regard to the ancients, which 
Wieland had expressed in his Letters on the A/vest is, revenged 
himself by his well-known farce, " Gods, Heroes, and Wieland,” 
written, as he himself says, in one sitting, over a flask of good 
Burgundy, and published by Lenz of Strasburg, who by this step 
thought he would succeed in embroiling Goethe with the public. 
The result, however, was very different: Wieland himself took the 
satire kindly enough. 

“ Young and powerful geninses,” said he, “ are like young colts, full of 
life and Vigour, rearing and prancing, kicking before and behind, who 
will neither allow themselves to be caught or ridden. So much the 
better! Were they to drop their ears like asses, would any one ever 
make a Bucephalus or a Brigliadoro out of them ? Prccipitandus cst 
liber spiritus. There is no other way. If wc receive an occasional kick 
in the ribs from them, why we must console ourselves with the thought, 
that we fall a sacrifice to the common good of the republic of letters, 
since it is only out of these impetuous spirits that great men .are to be 
formed.” 

The attention excited by this satirical production attracted the 
notice of Wieland's pupils, the dukes of Weimar; and, on pass¬ 
ing through Francfort, they naturally felt anxious to see the 
young Aristophanes, who had treated the Socrates of Weimar so 
unceremoniously. The result of the interview was, that, as soon 
as the duke succeeded to his government, he invited Goethe to* 
Weimar,*and every one knows that the invitation vfras accepted. 
He was afterwards followed by Herder; so that the two greatest 
of Wieland’s literary opponents were now brought into contact 
with him. Thus mingling together their prejudices abated; each 
learned to do justice to the abilities and virtues of the other; and 
a literary triumvirate was formed at Weimar, to which Europe 
could furnish but few parallels at the time. 

It would be impossible even to enumerate the vast series of 
subjects on which Wieland was now employed during the editor¬ 
ship of the Mercury, embracing, as it docs, criticisms on works of 
art, ancient and modern, operas, translations, poems, serious and 
comic talcs, historical and philosophical discussions. lie seemed 
to have a peculiar pleasure in anatomizing those enigmatical or 
equivocal characters which occasionally puzzle the* historian, in 
furnishing a key to apparent inconsistencies, in the solution of 
moral problems, and in the strenuous defence of those whose 
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motives appeared to him from passion, prejudice, or imperfect 
information, to have been misunderstood*, Such are his essays 
on the adept Nicolas Flammel, on the mysterious Dervise of 
JBrussa, on the traveller Paul Lucas, on Plato and Pompey* on 
Lucian and Balzac, his defence of Aspasia, J ulia, Faustina, and 
the philosopher Aristippus, .whose portrait, and that of his cotem- 
porarics, he was afterwards to exhibit at full length. But per¬ 
haps the two finest examples pf this talent for psychological ana¬ 
lysis, are to be found in his Peregrin us Proteus, and his Agathor 
daemon, which may be considered as a pendant to the other. 
The subject of Pere'grinus had been suggested to him by a trans¬ 
lation of Lucian, in which he was engaged, and which, together 
with one of Horace, he had published about this time. The 
reader of JL.ucian will recollect the account given by him of the* 
exit of this cynic philosopher, and the very unfavourable portrait 
of his life and conversation, which is put into the mouth of a by¬ 
stander. Wicland’s object in this novel is to reconcile the events 
of Peregrinus’s life, with the reports thus transmitted by Lucian, 
so as to admit their truth in the main, and yet to show that the 
philosopher was at bottom an amiable weak-headed enthusiast, 
and no base hypocrite or sensualist, as he is represented to be. 
The art with which this is effected, and the profound knowledge 
of human character which the work exhibits, are truly admirable, 
and we regret extremely that we are unable to enter on thd sub¬ 
ject at full length. The Agathodaemon is a similar theory of the 
life of Apollonius of Tyana, not as it is related by his biographer 
Philostratus, but such as it might naturally have been, to account 
for the miraculous representations' of that narrative. The wild 
and singular stories, which had their origin in the superstition of 
Philostratus,. are here plausibly explained by a train o/ natural 
causes. Wicland’s peculiar views with regard to superstitious 
emotions, and all that class of illusions which appeared to him to 
arise from an over-excited temperament," are again brought for¬ 
ward with great force, ingenuity, and learning, in his essay on the 
propensity of mankind to the belief ,in magic and supernatural 
appearances. Wieland traces the belief of the wonderful through 
the Pythagorean, Platonic, and Alexandrian schools, and the 
romances of ..the'middle ages to modern times, showing how even 
the vast accession of philosophical experience, which we are daily 
acquiring, tencls in one sense to foster the belief in the wonderful, 
by convincing us ho^y little we have as yet learned of the powers 
of nature, and howinauy arcana still Wk, undiscovered in her 
mysterious recesses. The sound, and acute views of Wieland on 
this subject, certainly could not have appeared in a more accept¬ 
able time, ( 1791 ,) while Swedenborg was inditing his Vision of 
* voi. n. no. iv. , . / o a 
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the New Jerusalem, St. Germain deceiving credulous ladies like 
Madame de Genlis into a belief of his being the Wandering Jew, 
and the possessor of the Philosopher’s Stone;- while Cagliostro 
in Paris, Gassner and Schropfer in Germany were playing off their 
juggling resurrection tricks upon the public, and Mcsmer initi¬ 
ating the disciples of magnetism into the celestial mysteries of 
clairvoyance* 

Not less valuable, as a contribution to the history of the human 
mind, is another work, which appeared for the first time in the 
successivenumbers of the Mercury,' the Abderites, an admirably 
dramatic representation of the petty squabbles, and paltry inte-. 
rests of a small corporation and an intriguing priesthood. The 
scene is laid during the days of Democritus, in Abdera;—that 
Abdera, “ the vilest, and most profligate town in Thrace for poi¬ 
sons, conspiracies, assassinations, libels, pasquinades, and tumults/' 
in which, according to Sterne’s fragment, so miraculous a revolu¬ 
tion was suddenly effected by a lucky verse from the Andromeda 
of Euripides. But, while the satire appears to be pointed at 
Greece, it abounds in truth with modern instances, applicable not 
only to Germany, but to many a pelting petty officer of many a 
small corporation among ourselves. Infinite art is shown in filling 
up the historical outline, which has been furnished by Bayle’s 
Dictionary, while the truth and nature of his portraits is ‘"suffi¬ 
ciently attested by the circumstance, that, in almost every small 
town in Germany, the good-natured public traced the originals of 
the Strobyluses, Salabanders, Klomarios, and Lysanders, who 
figure in the pages of the Tale. , An outcry, worthy of Abdera 
itself, from all quarters, was the consequence; but-Wieland, who 
had foreseen the pelting of this storm, bore it with great placidity . 
" How t/uly wert thou in the right, mine excellent brother Tris¬ 
tram/’ cried lie, “ in maintaining with his Eminence, John Della 
Casa, Bishop of Benevento, that ten thousand imps from hell are 
ever fluttering round the head of an unfortunate author, more 
especially of him who ventures upon the slippery path of wit and 
humour!” Wieland, however, managed matters more quietly than 
his Eminence, and the evil spirits, who annoyed him for a time, 
exhau ' ed their own ill-temper without ruffling his tranquillity. 

The Romantic. Tales (Erzahlungen und Marchen) which 
appeared about this time, possess a character somewhat different 
from those .we have already noticed. In the Idris, and the rest 
of that class, Wieland, though he borrowed Che incidents, had not 
adopted along with these the manner. of the ancient Fabliers. 
The main drift of the tales was satirical, and the long discussions 
and conversations in the; French style, which were introduced, 
were jthe most opposite imaginable to the tone of his models. 
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But Wieland was too acute not to be sensible of the beauty of 
this naive style of narrative. Familiar with all the three classes 
of the Romances of Chivalry, with, the Eastern and Fairy Tales, 
and the Fabliaux of the Trouveres, he must have met with a 
thousand instances in which it communicates to the tale a charm, 
which no satirical or didactic purpose could confer. The enthu¬ 
siastic admiration which Wiekrnd expresses for the style of Hans 
Sachs, sufficiently shows how fully he appreciated the effect of 
this antique simplicity; and the success with which he has himself 
caught the same tone in some of these tales, sufficiently disproves 
the notion that he was unable to divest himself of that garb of 
modern conversation, in which he had. hitherto invested both the 
fictions of Fairy-land and the’ pictures of society in Greece. We 
regret, however, that he has not availed himself more liberally of 
the rich storehouse of comic and serious incident to be found in 
the Fabliaux. How gracefully might he not have heightened 
the satirical interest of such a tale as Le Manteau mal-taille, the 
comic imbroglio of theTrois Bossus,or the blending of Arcadian 
simplicity with chivalrous feeling in Aaicassin and Nicolette! 
The tales which Wieland has remodelled are partly Orientaf, 
partly European. - The Winter’s Tale is a versification of the 
story of the Prince of the Black Islands in the Arabian Nights; 
the Summer’s Tale is a modification of Chretien de Troyes’s 
Fabliau of the Mule sans frein; the Song of the Bird is from the 
Lays de l’Oiselet; Pervontc, or the Wishes, from the Pentameron; 
the Water-Cistern, from the Contes Devots of Le Grand; and 
Geron der Adelicbe, a detached incident from the old Romance 
of Gyron le Courtois, which has been so tediously versified by 
Alamanni. Harm and Gulpenneh, which Wielaud’s biographer 
seems to think original, is from the Oriental tale of the Taylor 
and his Wife. Gandalin, or Love for Love, Sixtus and Clara, 
Schach Lolo, Klelia and Sinibald, would appear to be original. . 

On the merits of these tales- we have no time to expatiate, fo£ 
the range of Wieland’s labours is too vast to allow us to linger 
long on individual performances. In allof them a profound 
acquaintance -v&th the general spirit and detail of the times of 
chivalry, confidence Of one “ long seated by the 

shores of oidrotfianCe,*’ are visible. But to suppose that they 
are all written in one manner would be a great mistake. In 
some, as in Schach Lolo, and the Water-Cistern, where an ob¬ 
vious moral is to be inculcated; we are reminded of the satirical 
and didactio Wieland oh Biberach; but in the pure naivete of 
his Sommer-Marchen, Gandalin, and Geron,der Adfeliche, the 
touching simplicity of the old ballad is preserved. We are in¬ 
terested by the wonders as wonders; not because an esoteric or 
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allegorical purpose is to be traced under them. Sixtus and 
Clara, again, wavers between sentiment and humour, seriousness 
and jest; blending, though not very successfully, the modern 
manner with the antique. But one general remark, we think, 
will occur to almost every one who compares these romantic tales 
with their predecessors,—that they, indicate a far more refined and 
elevated tone of feeling and expression than the former. His 
taste, purified by the society of a virtuous and amiable court, no 
longer admits those occasional vulgarisms and indecencies of 
expression which deform the comic tales, and others of that class. 
Not only does a spirit of caution and reserve pervade even the 
most hazardous of these subjects, the Water-Cistern, but the 
shafts of bis irony seem np longer indiscriminately aimed against 
virtue as well as folly or vice, lie no longer disbelieves the ex¬ 
istence of moral heroism, and though he still doubts whether any 
o.ne is called upon to be a knight-erraut, he begins to do justice 
to the sentiment which prompts that self-devotion. Wieland was, 
in fact, too accurate an observer of consequences, and at the 
same time, too sincere a Jover of truth to remain long an unqua¬ 
lified disciple of that ironical philosophy lie had at first adopted. 
Ever and anon, in the midst of his pleasantry, some melancholy 
refieetion, uprising like a cloud from the heart, seems to throw' 
the shadow of the future across the sunshine of the, present, and 
to change the coming smile into something like a sigh. The 
enthusiasm* in fact, which he believed be had extinguished, still 
slumbered in the recesses of his bosom, and betrays its existence 
by thpse lambent Hashes of true feeling which occasionally, break 
forth, and spread a rosy glow over the material groundwork with 
which they are incorporated. We trace the gradual advance of 
this conviction in the triumph of njefital over corporeal beauty 
in the love of i\madis for Olinda.; it struggles through the comic 
veil with which it is partially shjadeti ill Combafius; it preserves 
the constancy of Gandalin to his fair Son neuron amidst the fiery 
trials by which he is surrounded; and it appears in its fullest 
purity in the beautiful, tale of Gyron and the Lady of Maloane, 
which breathes the title, devotional spirit of chivalry* and which 
obviously Hows, as due who is by'bo means ifiendly t ^|iim admits, 
from the inmost heart of Wieland. ' “ v* 

No longer content to Inculcate an accommodating alliance be¬ 
tween the soul and the senses, he how perceives the danger 
pointed out by his ow# Peregrinus ,—“ that if the spirit be not 
ever soaring upwards, animal part will soon stagnate in the 
mire of the earth, and the man who does not strive, to become 
a himself in th# end degraded to a beast.” Gradu- 

alj^ws opinions had assumed the shape which he communicated 
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to the world some years afterwards, in the new edition of his 
Agathon. At the conclusion of that, work, as first published, 
Agathon had beteii left in ,a chaos of moral uncertainty, but in 
this nfacciamento, when almost on the point of yielding to the 
sophisms of Hippias, his hopes are revived by his residence in 
tiie family of Archytas, whose pure and simple manners and pro¬ 
found wisdom seem to realize the ideal of which he had so long 
been in quest. To this venerable man he communicates his his¬ 
tory, and in return receives from him a summary of those views 
by which his own faith had been fixed, and the head and heart 
gradually reconciled. The philosopher, while he witnessed the 
crimes and errors of human life, saw that all men admitted in 
their judgments the reality of that virtue, which, by their actions, 
they seemed to controvert and deny; he traced this inconsistency 
to the union of two distinct natures in the composition of man, 
the one endeavouring to fix him with the other beings of ani¬ 
mated nature to this material world, the other striving to elevate 
him by intelligence and free will far beyond the present limit of 
existence. To render man that which nature intended him to bo, 
the harmony of these two natures must, indeed, be preserved, 
not as he had formerly seemed to hold*, by assigning to the 
senses a divided empire with the mind , but by subjecting them to 
the controul, the mild and beneficent sway of the nobler element 
of being . . 

“ If this harmony is possible, it can be effected only by the subjection 
of the animal part to the spiritual, the intelligent, aud the free. . . This 
subjection is the more reasonable, for the animal part incurs no danger 
from the sway of the spiritual, and has no reason to dread any denial of 
its legitimate enjoyments; since,the former knows too wcl^what is ne¬ 
cessary for the common good of the whole man to refuse to the animal 
portion what is necessary for its existence and its welfare. But the ani¬ 
mal part knows nothing of the'Wants of the spiritual,—cares not whether 
its own restless struggles to gratify its propensities impede thp free 
movement of the soul in the pursuit of its loftier aims and its purer enjay 
nients,—and so little inclines to set bounds to its own selfish gratifica¬ 
tion, that ;t struggles against every attempt at'cdut rou 1, and the instant 
that reason slumbers or slips its bridle, assumes an arbitrary supremacy; 
of which ^Striictibh of the whole internal economy of our nature is 
the inevitable consequence.'. . . From this moment X felt that the spirit 
alone forms Our true existence; that its aims, its welfare, its happiness, 
must constitute mine)—that it were unwise to acknowledge as an inte¬ 
gral portion of itself, a body which has been superadded to it only as an 
organ tor the development of its energies, and a medium of communica¬ 
tion with other beings, nr to treat with the animal part which was found 
to be" its handmaid as its eqgalf hut worse than unwise, nay, ajr,actual 
outrage against the most acred of nature’s laws, to enter into a iltiiineful 
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alliance with it against our nobler part;—to turn Ourselves, as it were, 
into Centaurs, and to rephy those services which the animal is bound to 
perform, by an uncalled-for and disgraceful liberality of requital on the 
part of the soul.” 

In the theory of Archytas, as thus condensed, we read the latest 
creed of Wieland. And now, with his views thus expanded, his 
sentiments purified, and his standard of moral excellence raised, 
he was about to proceed to the composition of that delightful 
poem by which his name is best,.known beyond the limits of 
Germany;—in which his touching pictures of conjugal love, true 
constancy, and chivalrous heroism, were to make amends for the 
levity with which such feelings had been hitherto treated. This 
poem has already been naturalized in English by the excellent 
translation of Mr. Sotheby, which either is or ought to be,in the 
hands of every foreign reader. Our notice, therefore, of the plot 
of the Oberon, shall be merely such as to render one or two of 
our subsequent remarks intelligible. 

Huon, of Bourdeaux, a young kuight of the court of Charle¬ 
magne, has rashly vowed to fulfil the dangerous mission imposed 
upon him by Charles, (as his punishment for having slain the 
treacherous Chariot, the son of the Emperor,) of travelling to 
Babylon, and there depriving the Caliph of his beard and four of 
his grinders, in the presence of his whole assembled court. In 
this apparently hopeless enterprise, he meets with an unexpected 
ally in the Elfin king, Oberon, whose assistance, however, is not 
entirely disinterested, for he hopes by means of the virtue and 
constancy of Huon to effect a long-sought-for reconciliation with 
his Fairy queen. Their quarrel, in this case, had pot originated 
as it does in Shakspeare, about “ a little changeling boy / 7 but in 
a little pidfce of female perfidy, which Titania had in ‘some mea¬ 
sure condescended to countenance. Provoked at her interference 
to protect the guilty, the Fairy king had rashly sworn— 

“ — — -never since that middle summer’s spring 

* To meet in hill or dale, forest or mead. 

By paved fountain, or by rushy brook, 

, Or on die beached margin of the sea/’— 

(Midsummer flight’# Dream, Act 2.) 

until a faithful couple should by their constancy htdfie for the 
offence of the guilty fair who had caused their quarrel. His 
object now is to inspire Huon, and Rezia, ’the daughter of bib 
intended victim the Galiph, with a mutual affection, from whiOh 
that happy result may arise.^ With this view he shows the future 
lovers to each other in a dream, and provides the knight with a 
magic Cup and horn, the former of whtch fills with wine onr being 
presented to the lip, while the sound of the latter inspires its au- 
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1 ditors with an irresistible disposition to dance. Aided by these 
supernatural gifts, Huon accomplishes his dangerous mission at 
the court of Babylon, and the lovers are safely extricated from 
the hands of the enraged Caliph by the interference of Obcron. 
Ere they embark for Europe, however, he cautions them to con¬ 
sider each other as brother and sister till their union should be 
blessed by Pope Sylvester. But the passion of the lovers leads 
them to violate the injunction; a dreadful tempest is the conse¬ 
quence : the terrified seamen draw lots for a victim, and the lot 
falls on the unfortunate knight. Rezia, who, wild with despair, 
has clung to his neck, leaps with him into the sea. Gradually 
the storm abates. The lovers are cast on a desert isle, alive, but 
deprived of the magic cup, which might have recruited their 
strength. With weary toil, enlivened only by sincere affection, 
they must labour for their subsistence. Xu this dreary solitude 
Rezia gives birth to a son, who is suddenly taken from her by the 
interference of Titania. But die misfortunes of the lovers do not 
terminate here. Rezia is carried off by pirates, and lodged in 
the harem of the Sultan Almanzor, who assails her constancy 
with alternate promises and threats. Huon, who has been mira¬ 
culously conveyed by Oberon to the same spot, is at the same 
time undergoing a similar trial of his faith from the charms of the 
Sultaness Almansaris. True to their principles, the lovers are 
about to seal their constancy, by death at the stake, when Oberon 
suddenly appears to announce to them the termination of their 
sufferings, and. the. reconciliation with Titania, which had been 
its result. In Oberon’s car the happy pair are now conveyed to 
Pans, where Huon arrives just in time to save his estates from 
being escheated to the crown; and to present to the Reconciled 
Emperor the spoils of his brother of Bagdad. 

The first inquiry which naturally occurs to the reader is, how 
these conflicting element* of the tragic and comic can be blended 
•in this singular epopeia, so as to produce any unity of effect, or 
in fact any sentiment but that of mingled surprise and disgust? 
How an apparently .insane expedition in search of a Caliph’s 
grinders, or grotesque pictures such as that of the dance of the 
Monks anlfMoors, or the Court of Bagdad, at the sound of Obe- 
ron’s bugle, tan "be made to harmonize with the tragic scenes of 
the storm in the gulpb of Salerno, the heartfelt pictures of tender- 
on the desert isle, or the noble proofs of conjugal fidelity which 
terminate the poem? That Wieland has so succeeded in blend¬ 
ing these chaotic materials, and imparting an almost unparalleled 
interest to the fantastic scenes of his poem, every one is aware, 
and it may therefore be w$?th while to glance at the way in which * 
this has been effected. ? 
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In the regular epic the feelings of the reader are the points to 
which the main efforts of the poet are directed. ( He avails him¬ 
self of the imagination only as a passport to the heart. The bright 
atad gorgeous pictures which he occasionally introduces are but 
instruments which lie uses for tendering and directing the tone 
of emotion he wishes to prove. I’ancy is employed only as the 
servant of feeling. But in the romantic epic their situations seem 
reversed. Imagination is no longer the means but the end, and 
the feelings are to be tributary to the fancy. We no longer de¬ 
mand those excitements which are necessary for. the production 
of strong emotion, nor that uniform and unbroken tone of senti¬ 
ment which is essential to its prolonged existence. Too great a 
depth of passion, too liberal an infusion of the tragic, would dis¬ 
turb that iudolent equanimity and calm comfort into which the 
mind is lulled by the romantic; while uniformity of tone would 
give an air of monotony to those pictures which must be varied 
and contrasted, in order to satisfy the demands of the imagination. 
Reality and belief, therefore, are not the objects of the semantic 
poet, nor is his purpose to be attained by that cautious seques¬ 
tration of comic from tragic emotion which is indispensable in 
the classical epic. On the contrary, although all those interests 
by which curiosity is excited or sympathy produced must in their 
nature partake of the serious, and therefore the groundwork of 
every narrative poem which seeks to interest, must rest on the 
basis of seriousness, 'the comic seems also to form an essential 
ingredient in the romantic epic. Tor the/very. nature of the 
romantic is fantastical: its wild adventures, its exaggerated dan¬ 
gers, its gigantic portraits of virtue aud vice, its machinery with 
its odd mixture of the beautiful and the terrible, all these have, a 
character bf extravagance which borders on the comic. Hence 
those who have endeavoured, to treat the romantic seriously, after 
the belief in its marvels has ceased; have generally been obliged, 
like our own Spenser, to supply.the place of .humour by allegory,, 
and to compensate the Understanding for the immediate demands 
made upon its forbearance, by afterwards paying back the amount 
in the shape of didactic morality. But when ther Oman tie and 
the wonderful is not thus used as a moral empire* a tempered 
vein of comedy is unquestionably its natural accom^anitneut. It 
forms a kind of intermezzo or mediating power between the reason 
and the imagination, effecting as it were a compromise of their 
claims: and while it anticipates and apparently admits the eb- 
jections which may be raised by the former, quietly secures “to the 
latter an ample and undisturbed domain for its excursions. 

jftrt it must at the same timc.be observed that it is a subdued 
aUd Unobtrusive humour only which'dan, he reconciled with the 
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other elements of the romantic epos. Xify&s castle of indolence, 
noisy mirth would be as much out of place as loud lamentation. 
Its seat is placed irt the temperate zone of poetry, alike removed 
from frost and fire—occupying that midway elevation which, 
rising on ode side towards the province of the exalted, slopes on 
the other towards the humbler precincts of the comic. A cheerful 
beauty is the characteristic of this region, over which imagination 
is the sovereign. No torrents brawl along its fields, no tempests 
ruffle the even flow of its streams, no thunderstorms break the in¬ 
violable stillness of its atmosphere. Only a balmy air stirs the 
trees and freshens its verdure; and the rugged and discordant 
* outlines of the wide landscape are shaded into each other by 
softening mists and golden exhalations of the dawn. Through 
its green avenues, seriousness .and mirth saunter hand in hand, 
the one laying aside her sadness, the other her frivolity. Sensi¬ 
bility and humour greet each other, and dignity shakes hands 
with negligence at its convivial board. Even hoary Wisdom may 
mingle at times in the banquet and elevate its spirit by the lessons 
of divine philosophy. But Wit in all his glittering robes has no 
place here; and Sarcasm, in order to be admitted, must steal in 
in the disguise of simplicity. Ribald Mirth with his troop of 
piping Satyrs and tipsy Bacchanals is driven like the rabble-rout 
from its halls; and pain and horror, anger and sorrow, and all 
ofComus the “ fury passions” which shake the tranquillity of the 
mind are banished far beyond the boundaries of its calm domain. 

It is in this light that Wwland seems to have viewed the 
romantic epos, and the very circumstances which have sometimes 
been fixed on as objections to his poetry, when more closely 
examined, only evince the soundness of his views, qnd,the con¬ 
sistency with which he has followed them out in the Oberon. If 
he excludes from his poem those elaborate appeals to the pas¬ 
sions which are to be founfd in other epics—and seldom allows 
the stream of feeling to run on long unbroken, but diverts our 
attention and gives a new turn to our. emotions by some humorous 
or glittering picture—he does so because the varied aud versatile 
uature of ,tbe "romantic epic does not admit of any engrossing 
sentiment. f*A?ipoet of less judgment might have caught at every 
opportunity of laying siege to our feelings, but Wieland perceived 
that serenity rather than emotion is the principle upon which it 
is founded. Therefore it is that all is subdued and tempered; 
* that the feelings are’torched but not wounded, our hopes cast 
down but hot; destroyed, the ludicrous emotions excited but not 
satiated, the imagination ciieered hut not inebriated. Thus only 
in' the romantic epic fcwjjjf be obtained, and this is the secret 
by which, in Oberon,^efjpirriiig elements of seriousness and 
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mirth, human actions jahd supernatural agency, are blended and 
reconciled. What, for instance, appears at first sight more insane 
and ludicrous than the object of Huon’s mission? Yet long be¬ 
fore his arrival at Bagdad have we iiot almost ceased to smile at its 
absurdity? Carried away by the ever-changing mixture of wonder 
and human adventure, of lofty sentiment in Huou, with comic, 
and common-place simplicity in Scherasmin, have we not uncon¬ 
sciously imbibed the spirit of the poem, and begun to consider 
this strange errand as only in harmony with the fantastic prin¬ 
ciples of the World in which we are wandering? And when Huoti 
delivers his message with grave dignity, as if like Daniel he had 
been announcing to the dismayed Calijph that his kingdom and 
not his teeth were to be taken from him; when the incident is 
divested of its apparent cruelty, by the Caliph’s rejection of the 
alternative afforded by Iiuon, and the dexterity with which the 
elves of Oberou accomplish the feat, do we not look upon the 
infliction rather as a piece of grave poetical justice titan as the 
burlesque accomplishment of an absurd vow? With- the same 
art are the pathetic scenes of the poem relieved. Our apprehen¬ 
sions for Huon s success and Rezia’s safety are ever and anon 
checked by the comic quaintness of Scherasmin, with his dry 
humour, his superstitious terrors and nightmare dreams, or the 
grotesque extravagance of the convent dance $ and even iii tlie 
more solemn scenes that follow the embarkation of the lovers, the 
application of the same principle of restraint is obvious. The events 
that occur are serious and eveu mournful: but pain is never deep¬ 
ened into agony, uor sadness into grief. Hope never abandons us; 
we still feel assured that Oheron has not forsaken his favourites, 
and that .their trials are but temporary. And if af times the home- 
felt scenes of pathos in the desert island,—the sufferings of the 
young lovers, their hopes .and fears, their patient endurance and 
firm affection,—seem to overpass the boundaries of calm emotion, 
and fill the heart with a tenderness that almost resolves itself in 
^ears, how soon, yet how insensibly, are our feelings tranquillized 
by the art of the poet, who draws our eyes from the restless pic¬ 
ture of buman passion to fix diem on the" serenity of eternal 
nature,—Who guides oqr steps through branching forests of palm 
and cedar, and soothes our senses with flic fragrance of myrtle 
blossoms, and the sunny lustre of orange groves! 

But the harmonious union of incident which Wicland has thus 
produced is not the only unity he has attained in his poem. . The 
construction of the plot affords a masterly example of unity of 
interest arising from three distinct.but connected plots, and does 
as much credit to Wieland’s inventiye powers, as the tone in which 
he has pitched his poem does to Whisie and judgment. In otic 
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sense no doubt it migbt.be denied that the Oberon is at all en¬ 
titled to the praise of invention, since scarcely any, one incident it 
contains is original. The main story, as every oue knows, is taken 
from the romance of Huon of Bourdeaux, from which Count de 
Tressan has given along extract in the Biblioth^que des Romans; 
and which has in its time been partly borrowed from the iEthio- 
pica of Heliodorus, and the Zariadres and Odatis of- Chares of 
Mitylene. The important episode of Gangolf and Rosetta in 
the sixth book, which occasions the quarrel between Oberon and 
Titania, is familiar to the English reader in the January and May 
of Clihdcer and Pope; to the Italians in the Decameron; and to 
the Arabians in the Bahar Danush. The trial at the stake is but 
a repetition of Tasso’s Sophronia and Olinda: the mutual dreams 
of the lovers is an idea borrowed from the Persian Tales; and most 
of the other incidents may be traced without much difficulty to 
their originals, in those chronicles of Romance or Fairy-land with- 
which Wieland was so conversant. The character of Oberon 
himself, and the lovely form and qualities with which W ieland has 
endowed him, though differing from those of the French romance, 
are borrowed in the main from Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tate, and 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream. ? 

With these formidable deductions, what claims to originality, 
it may be asked, can the Oberon retain ? These are to be found 
in the novelty and art with which the moving accidents of this 
strange story are blended into a whole. The poem consists of 
three separate actions; Huon’s expedition to Babylon; his love 
for Rezia, and its consequences ; and the quarrel and reconcilia¬ 
tion of Oberon and Titania. But observe how firmly these se¬ 
parate threads are interwoven! Without Oberon’s assistance 
Huon would in vain attempt to execute his dangerous mission; 
without 'his arrival at Babylon, his love for Rezia, with all its 
attendant train of error and atoning virtue, would never have 
arisen: and without the hope of effecting his long-sought-foi; 
reconciliation with his queen by means of the lover’s constancy, 
Oberon would h^Tve had no inducement to afford his assistance. 
This mutual dependence of the mortal and immortal upon each 
other, remove* that extrinsic and foreign air which generally at¬ 
tends the hitroduction of machinery, and renders the super¬ 
natural, beings of the Oberon actual agents, not mere ornaments 
of die poem.- For i/ Oberon and his train are to be viewed as 
machines in reference to the fulfilment of Huon’s mission—with 
as much justice mayJHuon arid Rezia be considered as the 
machinery by which dM^)|P^ehces of these elves are to he re¬ 
conciled. Thus the&fi#n*iural agents are furnished with a 
sufficient motive for tM^j^i|mfefeiice in the affairs of mortals. 
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and while they controul the destiny of these individuals, they no 
longer do so from motives of caprice, or general principles of 
action arising from a good or evil nature, but in obedience to 
palpable and immediate impulses, and in furtherance of interests' 
with which the happiness or misery of their ideal existence is 
inextricably intertwined. 

But though we think Wieland has shown admirable dexterity 
in connecting his different plots, we must take the liberty of dif¬ 
fering from the* co mm on opinion sq far as to hold, that there arc 
not a few incidents in the course of the poem which are incon¬ 
sistent or objectionable. It is certainly not easy to lay down the 
laws applicable to Fairy-land, but thus much we think we may 
venture to assume, that though the poet may be entitled to take 
unlimited freedoms with external nature, yet in tracing the mo¬ 
tives and conduct of his imaginary beings, he must so far adopt 

* the analogy of human counsels as to render their views con¬ 
sistent with themselves. The mind can take no permanent in¬ 
terest in anything which does not possess a certain degree of 
order and regularity in .its movements. When the romantic poet, 
therefore, has once takeri his ground and announced his views, 
we are. entitled to keep'him to his position. Now, in more than 
one point it appears to us, that the fable of the Oberon does not 
Sufficiently fulfil these conditions ! 

We learn from the tale of Gangolf, (which, considering its im¬ 
portant bearing On the plot, is very oddly told as an incidental 
episode by Scherasmin,) that Oberon, doubting the fidelity of 
woman, since the adventure of the pear-tree, has yowed never 
again to meet his queen, 

* “ Till marked by fate itself, a faithful pair. 

Warmed by pure love aud faith’s undying flame, i 
In weal or woe eternally the same," 

should by their constancy atone for the guilt of Rosetta; Now, 
‘even had Huon and Rezia been faithful to death, woyid that 
have offered the Elfin monarch, the satisfaction he looked for, 
or removed the doubt under which he laboured? Would the 
fidelity of a young and lovely pair to each other, have afforded 
a parallel case to that of the doting Gangolf and hief young wife, 
or any security for the fidelity of the heroine under the same 
circumstances? Had the plan of the poeni been such as to Show 
that Rem’s attachment survived the loss of all th&t captivates 
the eye, and all that is necessary to satisfy the olaims of the 

• heart, when youth, beauty, activity enthusiasm, had been taken 

, from him, then might the tale havlj^afforded a practical answer 
.*8?the question which seemed embarrassed Oberon; 
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namely, whether, in any case, %pure feeling pf duty is a sufficient 
security for conjugal fidelity. '<A8 it is, the story proves little or 
nothing, and we must hold the Elfin monarch to be as sanguine 
in his reconciliations, as he appears to have been quick ill quar¬ 
rel, since lie is contented with a solution so inadequate to , the 
problem he had raised. 

But allowing Oberon’s view's to be more logical than they 
really are, there is next, an obvious contradiction, between the 
trial prescribed here, and that which Oberon himself communi¬ 
cates to the lovers before their departure for Europe. Fidelity 
under every trial is the desideratum according to ScheTasmin’s 
account } but chastity is the injunction which Oberon imposes 
upon them, as the condition of their happiness, and the means of 
restoring his own. Now the worst ot this is, that the very mis¬ 
fortunes which are to try their fidelity , can only arise through 
the breach of the other condition. For if the lovers had con- 
trouled their passions, and arrived safely at Rome to receive the 
Pope’s blessing on their union, how was their fidelity to be 
proved?—Why, in relating the quarrel between Oberon and Ti- 
tania, does Scherasmin forget that this is the same Oberon who 
is the protector of his'master, and the potent effects of whose 
magic horn he has himself so lately experienced ?—Why does 
Rezia accelerate the unfortunate catastrophe by her ill-timed visit 
to Huon’s cabin ? If her anxiety would admit of no delay, 
might not her inquiries have been made and answered by ,the 
same meaus by which she had over-heard his sighs ? Is not her' 
attire and his conduct, “ in such a place as this, at such an 
hour,” unsuited to the retiring modesty of her character ?—Why 
does Oberon, after announcing to Huon, that the breach of his 
prohibition must be the signal for their eternal separation, limit' 
this eternity to a few months, and again extend to him his protec¬ 
tion by conveying him from the desert island to the gardens of 
Almansaris ? If Oberon could so easily get quit of one vow, 
why should he give himself so much trouble about the fulfilment* 
of another? Why not, as in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 

J uietly make,up, matters with Titania, and say, “ Now thou and 
are new ^J^imity?”—Again—if fidelity,, under all circum¬ 
stances, is tf^lirtue of which Oberon is in search, are the adven¬ 
ture# .of the lovers the best calculated to exhibit that quality ? 
If Hezia remains constant to her husband on a desert island, 
inhabited only by an old hermit, or bears hunger and thirst with 
him—could she nave done otherwise? Is not even tjie final trial 
to which the lovers areAglpsed from Almanzor and Almansaris, 
unsatisfactory and unMi&l;. in as far as Huon is concerned ? 

m ■ * . .. 


True, he resists the 



pf the sultaness; but is he not 
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represented as on the point of welding,* when Almanzor ap¬ 
pears? If he had fiot appeared/ what then?—Why did not 
Almanzor postpone hi^entrancc till our assurance was rendered 
doubly sure ? What becomes, even at the close, of Pope Syl¬ 
vester's blessing, which Oberou represents as such a sine-quu - 
non in the union of the lovers ? 

Some of these questions we are persuaded Wieland would have 
found it difficult to answer; and the truth is, that with all the li¬ 
cense which the romantic poet possesses, the construction of a 
perfect fable, is nearly as difficult in the marvellous as the natural. 
Many of these slight blemishes are the more to be regretted, be¬ 
cause we perceive with how little injury to the beauties of the 
poem, they might have been corrected; others go deeper into 
the essence of the tale, and could not perhaps have been altered 
without materially changing its character. But if anything were 
wanting to show how completely the spirit of genuine poetry can 
render the mind insensible to defects of plot or inconsistency 
of character, it is this, that with all these lapses, aiid others 
which a critical eye might detect, the interest produced by the 
perusal of the Oberou is intense,—and that once whjhin the magic 
circle of Wieland, we forget every thing else, in the pictures of 
heroic courage aud suffering constancy—of conjugal fidelity and 
parental affection—of friendship, gratitude, religion, and confi¬ 
dence in Providence; in its maze of human and supernatural 
adventure, its- quiet and almost unconscious humour, its por¬ 
traits of female beauty; in its varied landscapes of summer and 
winter, of animated and inanimate nature, -the tumult of the 
town, the a seclusion of the hermitage, the dreariness of the 
desert, the luxurious profusion of Arabian gardens,, the combat, 
the magic dance, the revel, the tournament, and the tempest. 

On the beauties of detail which the Oberon contains, on its 
enchanting ease of style (an ease, be it observed, which is pro¬ 
duced by the most laborious revision, for the Oberon was four 
times written before it was sent to press,) and harmony of versi¬ 
fication, we had much to say; but we feel that we have lingered 
too long within its magic labyrinth, and must hasten to “ fresh 
fields and pastures new.” 

Twenty-five years of Wieland's life had rolled by', at Weimar 
in these literary, avocations, in the society of those numerous 
friends by whom he was beloved and respected, and in the bosom 


.... “just da jede sehne -* . 

Ermatten will zu lailgern ■widerstehn 

Und mit wollust’gerwuth ihm die erbitzte schoiic 

Faj>t uberwaltigt hat—Usst wcbAlmatizor schn.” 

OrrV/ y.u ' Canto xii. st. sb. 
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t of his own family, which now amounted to* nine children. His 
busy and laborious residence had been varied only by a short tour 
to Switzerland in 1797. Here he was again to look upon that 
romantic country* at the age of sixty-four, which he had last, be¬ 
held in th$, energy of youth, to shake old friends by the hand, to 
revive the memory of old feelings, perhaps old follies, and to ex¬ 
plain those misconceptions, which in some cases had interrupted 
the harmony of former intercourse. Every where he was re¬ 
ceived with a hospitality and kindness of heart which made a 
lively impression on his mind. The charms of the country life 
he had here led in his hired villa on the lake of Zurich, seemed 
to haunt his imagination on his return, and to render his constant 
confinement# in Weimar y'ksome to him. Fortunately, the state 
df his finances, which, notwithstanding his numerous family, had 
been improved by economy and literary assiduity, permitted him 
to gratify his wishes by the purchase of Osmanstadt, a villa on 
the Ilm, about two leagues from Weimar, which appeared to him 
to unite the advantages he required, and to which he removed 
with his family in 1798. . * 

It is in this retirement that Wieland appears to most advantage. 
Here the native goodness and candour of his character, his anxiety 
to love and be beloved of all, appear in an almost patriarchal 
light. How different from the miscalled patriarch of Ferncy, 
trafficking for praise with his cotemporaries, living on the breath 
of adulation, vain, fretful, heartless, is the patriarch of Osman¬ 
stadt among his fruits and flowers, his buildings and improve¬ 
ments, his simple amusements, his useful occupations, his tender 
domestic duties! If at one time the opinions, though not the 
sentiments of Wieland, (to use his own distinction,) threatened a 
dangerous approximation to those of .Voltaire, how widely had 
these theories diverged ere he had thus attained the autumn of life! 
While the one grows more reckless and malicious in his irony, 
more selfish in his principles, more grovelling in his pleasures, 
the nearer he draws to the goal of life, the other endeavours t<\ 
redeem his errors of opinion, to purify his principles, (for his prac¬ 
tice required no change,) to expand the sphere of his social affec¬ 
tions, and onte more to kindle the flame of feeling which he had 
rashly been tfSfigptcd to extinguish. Wieland, too, like Voltaiire, 
is courted in: his country residence by the visits of the great and 
the Idr; but with him these visits were matters of no anxiety; 
they came unlooked-for, if they came at all. The portrait of 
Wieland* in Osmanstadt, however, is so finely drawn by the hand 
of one whose feelings enabled her to do justice to the subject,— 
the object of hb youthful flame, the friend of his manhood, Sophia 
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de la Roche, during her visit to him there in 1<799>—that we can* 
not refuse him the justice of inserting its characteristic features. 4 

“ After a separation of' nearly thirty years I again saw the good and 
worthy friend of my youth. 1 embraced him, his Atcellent wife, and 
four of his six daughters. I was in his house. How shali 1 describe 
the remembrancers of the past that thronged back upon Hie? What 
changes had taken place since we first met in 1750, in ourselves, our 
fortunes, and our friends! How had our views and wishes changed, 
when we met again as friends and relatives in 1799 ! . . . I fell asleep 
late, for my mind had been agitated, and I had been listening to the 
sound of Wielntnd’s untutored but feeling performance on, the harpsi¬ 
chord, with which he generally closes the evening. Forty-nine years 
before, 1 had heard it for the first time, near the lonely church-yard of 
St. Martin, in Ilibevacli; and now tbe same tones echoed in my quiqf 
chamber here from his Sabinum on the 11m. ..... With what sym¬ 
pathy and pleasure did 1 become acquainted with the interior of the 
building, and the wide extent of the garden which joins a birch wood 
on the banks of the Ilm, beneath whose canopy the lovely shadows of 
Greece may float undisturbed before his fancy ! I dined everyday with 
seven of Wieland s children j and saw four of his grandchildren. His 
second son he introduced to me as the manager of his property, How 
delightful is the remembrance of one morning, in which, sitting with 
Wieland at the window of his library, which overlooks a part of the 
garden, he pointed out to me bis son,, dressed like an active peasant., 
mowing down a grass plat surrounded by a hedge of roses, with the 
greatest dexterity! . . . . The interchange of books and country walks 
was delightful. Wieland and his eldest son were constantly placing 
some new publication on my table, which formed a subject of conversa¬ 
tion } then came one daughter with a glass of butter-milk, another with 
a plate of cherries, or the good Julie with a basket of roses. T accom¬ 
panied their amiable mother in her duties of the table and tbe cellar, the 
preparation of flax, the dairy, and bleaching-green/or waited with Wie¬ 
land to see his stables and his sheep, and wondered at the extent Of his 
information on farming. 

“ Some days afterwards Goethe dropped in auietly to dinner. It was 
inexpressibly pleasing to see these congenial spirits sitting together 
without pomp or pretension, and addressing each other'with the conn- 
dential " thou” of the ancients. I was fortunate enough to meet them 
together, for the first time, on the cheerful path before Wieland’s room, 
while Goethe was expressing his delight at his friend’s purchase of te 
country residendavand had stood still near the large Characteristic por¬ 
trait of old Count Stadion, who seemed, like me, to be,contemplating 
them with wonder: I remembered, that Wieland, who had first beeprne 
acquainted with tbe Count at bis country-seat, had then said to him, all 
great men have sought a quiet harbour in tbe bpsom qf nature, when the 
evening of life comes on, An^l now appeared in the linden walk, the 
blooming daughter of Herder, led forward, as if in triumph, by Wie¬ 
land’s children and grandchildren* to in^t Wieland, myself, and my 
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friend. How many days of calm enjoyment passed on, during which 
Wieland sacrificed many of his employments, to talk, to walk, or to read 
to us, while his amiable wife pursued her tae*% by our side! Wc saw 
Wieland admitted as a farmer, and inscribe his name in the Lagerbucli 
of Osmanstadt. It was delightful to see him and his three sons shaking 
hands with the good delegates of the village, and to bear them, in return, 
wishing success to his farming operations. 

“ A young man from Bremen, a student of medicine, gave us an 
opportunity of seeing Wieland in another amiable light. Meyer had 
written some little poems, and was .tremulously anxious that this great 
master should glance over his performances. Wieland granted his re¬ 
quest with great readiness, praised what was good so kindly, and blamed 
what was defective so gently, that our respect for him was doubled, and 
the young man looked at him ,as if some genius had pressed his hand 
and guided his pen.” 


It was in this retirement that Wieland’s last important .narra- 
'tive work was produced, “ Aristippus and his Cotemporaries.” 
The tale places us in the Grecian world, at the time when the 
Socratic philosophy had branched off into the Platonic, Cynic, 
and Cyrenean. Socrates had been the master to whom Wieland 
had looked up before adopting the visionary theory of Plato; he 
had then graduated into the fjpicureauism of Aristippus, and 
now he returns, with views enlarged and purified, to Socrates 
again. Aristippus is no longer the representative of Wieland. 
He is a mere historical portrait, drawn according to the best in¬ 
formation which Wieland’s extensive reading enabled him to ac¬ 
cumulate. The object of the tale is to develope the principled 
maintained by Aristippus; and to show how his character has na¬ 
turally come to be mistaken and calumniated. The character of 
Socrates, on which Wieland seems to have bestowed all his powers^ 
is a masterpiece of dexterity in the difficult task of filibeg up with 
truth and consistency an historical outline, often faintly, errone¬ 
ously, or coufusedly drawn. 

But these peaceful avocations were unfortunately to be dis- <■ 
turbed by some of those trials from which no human contentment, 
is exempted. Some of these arose from literary causes, others 
from domestic misfortunes. . The French Revolution unfortu¬ 
nately placed^Wielaud in. the situation of a person obnoxious to 
both politickl par ties in Germany. Like many other great and 
good: men, he had at first hailed the dawn of freedom, and be¬ 
lief! in the reality of many of those • dreams of improvement 
which it had held forth, afid had expressed these feelings With his 
native warmth and openness. But as the scene began to darken, 
and an anarehyymore feafful than anything which had preceded 
it, replaced that arbitrary; authority, against which his spirit of 
freedom had revolted, ^|i^thdrew from the ranks of rcpubli- 
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canism, and both by precept and example endeavoured to repress 
that insane spirit of revolution which was gaining ground in 
Germany. Thus he was exposed to the alternate abuse of both 
parties. But with the change of opinion in political matters, a 
revolution not less complete was gradually taking place in the 
principles of taste and criticism in Germany. The philosophy' 
of Kant, and the aesthetic system of the Schlegels, were super¬ 
seding thfe existing systems, and in the division of opinions, 
caused by these discussions, Wieland, as the professor of a philo¬ 
sophy, and the advocate of a critical system entirely opposed to 
the spirit of these innovations, was severely handled. A coolness 
ensued between the poet and Goethe, in consequence of some 
epigrams which had appeared in the Xenien. But the wit of flie 
Xenien might have been borne with patience, had not others 
taken up the weapon of offence iu another and a more unworthy 
spirit. It is with regret that we name Augustus and William' 
Schlegel, as the authors or abettors of those unjust and illiberal 
attempts to undervalue the fame, and wound the feelings of 
Wieland. It strikes us with surprise that those whose princi¬ 
ples of taste are generally so candid and comprehensive, should 
be so unjust to the merits of one who, whatever might be his 
hostility to the systems they patronized, was undoubtedly a man 
of a high and varied intellect, of vast acquirements and amiabjLe 
manners. Was it generous or manly thus to assail a kind-hearted 
and benevolent old man, because, like Herder, he neither per¬ 
ceived nor acknowledged the excellence of the transcendental 
philosophy, or the advantages of the new aesthetic,—because he 
preferred his own Grace to their naturalismus , his own creed to 
their poetical Catholicism/—because he had sometimes given a 
French colouring tb. Athenian conversations, or allowed his spirit 
of irony to overflow its bounds ? One specimen of this system of 
persecution will bq* sufficient. In the Athenaeum (1799, vol. ii. 
p.340) appeared au edictal citation, “at the instance of Messieurs 
Lucian, Fielding, Sterne, Bayle, Voltaire, Crebillon, Hamilton 
and others/* inviting the public to an examination of the poetical 
stock of the “ Comes Caesareus Palatinus Wieland/* and “ as 
many articles have been found apparently belonging to Horace* 
Ariosto, Cervantes, and Shakspeare, all who may have similar 
claims are requested to apply/ Doubtless, there is more wick¬ 
edness than wit in this sally; butthe temper in which ijj|-was 
framed, and the perseverance with wbichauch attacks were con¬ 
tinued, sunk deeply into the sensitive mind of Wieland, whose 
anxious wish had always been to be .loved by his fellow men, and 
who could say of himself with truth to Gleim, “ I* have been a 
man, but I trust a good man, and 1 have .never yet lost the esteem 
of a wise and good man, when he learned to know me.** Wieland* 
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however, consoled.himself with the reflection that justice would 
be afterwards done to him. 

** I repose,” said he, “•in the calm consciousness that I have deserved 
something better of the times in which I live. Meanwhile the incon¬ 
ceivable injustice of my contemporaries has little influence on my hap¬ 
piness.' I have always had the good fortune of which Horace boasts—to 
be surrounded by a small number of those, of whom each one is to me 
worth a public. I have ever been attached to the muses for tbeir own 
sake, and their service has been to me a labour of love. The loudest 
applauses of all the readers in the world would never compensate me for 
the smallest defect, which I might have avoided and had not avoided, 
even though the error were obvious to no one but myself.’’ 

Wi,th such feelings did Wieland retire from the scene of con¬ 
test, to take refuge again in his beloved Greece, and to soothe his. 
unavoidable irritation by the composition of his two last tales, 
Menander and Glycerion, and Krates and Hipparchia. We can 
only say of these, that they are worthy of the best days of 
Wieland. 


But now some of those other evils were approaching for Which 
composition could afford less consolation. One by one his friends 
were falling around him. Gleim and Klopstock were no more.. 
The amiable grandchild of his friend La Roche, Sophia Brcntano, 
who had long been resident in his family, and for whom Wieland 
felt the affection of a daughter, died of consumption. His wife, 
with whom he had spent thirty-five happy years, soon followed 
her to the grave. How mournful is the tone in which, two yi^arn 
afterwards, he writes to Bottiger:— ■ 

“ Since the death of my dear wife, I have lost all pleasure in life, and 
the glow which things bad for me before is gone for ever. I endeavour 
to occupy my attention, and to deaden the sense of my loss, which I feel 
most keenly when I lie down at night or when I- awake. Never have 
I loved anything so much as I did her. When I knew that she was near 
me in the room, or if she came into tby room at times, and spoke a 
friendly word or two, and went away, 1 —it was enough. Since she is 
gone, Fsay to myself, no labour will prosper with me more. Perhaps I 
could not have supposed that with her weak frame she would have been 
spared to me for fhirty-five years,-to scatter flowers upon my path of Mfe 
with her unpre^ling fidelity and doty. But then, 1 think of Phw^a 
in the fable. v could we notfeaye died the same day V* 

As if to complete " the tils that wait on age,” the state of his 
fortune now obliged him with this residence, in whichhe 

had hoped td cloa^ lhe weiimgof his days. His crops’fafledy 
and to avoid diminishing the fund which he wished to leave for 
his family, he resolved to part with his purchase, fend to return to 
Weimar. Peihaps his riMp^ was diminished by the conscious¬ 
ness that more than onc^Q^^ose who had contributed to c 
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that home a happy one, had been taken from him, and that Os- 
manstadt could never be to him again what it had formerly been; 
for now his house was left unto him desolate. It was not, how¬ 
ever, without a struggle that he quitted it. jfle left it in spring, 
when his trees and flowers were beginning to put forth their new 
verdure; and before be went, he walked through its green ave¬ 
nues, revisited his familiar trees, and shed some natural tears on 
the graves of his wife and his adopted daughter, in their quiet 
resting-place by the banks of the Ilm. 

With warm attachment was Wieland received by his old. friends 
in Weimar. His good understanding with Goethe was revived. 
He learned to know and to love the amiable Schiller. The 
Duchess-mother greeted her friend with her former kindness, and 
.in her circle many of Wieland’s hours were now spent. A seat 
in her box in the theatre was always reserved for him, and here 
he frequently went to witness those splendid dramas by which 
Goethe and Schiller had enriched the literature of Germany. A 
flattering tribute of respect was paid to Wieland on one of these 
occasions. It was on the first representation of Goethe’s Tor¬ 
quato Tasso. When the curtain rose, .instead of the busts of 
Virgil and Ariosto, which qdorn the gardens of Belriguardo, those 
of Schiller and Wieland appeared, and when Antonio, in the 
well-known lines in the first act,* paints the character of Messer 
f&dftvico, all eyes Were at once directed to Wieland, and envy 
itself seemed to concur in awarding distinction to him. Who in 
his peaceful simplicity had sought for none. 

This tranquil residence, however, was yet to be disturbed by 
political storms and private distresses. His old and true-hearted 
friend. Herder, went first, and next the brilliant star of Schiller 
(for whom he had begun to feel a warm attachment).'disappcarcd. 
The current of war now took the direction of Weimar; his bene¬ 
factress; the Duchess, ,was compelled to fly from her residence, 
and the battle of Jena decided the fate 1 of Germany. The night 
that followed that disastrous day was a terrible one to the inha¬ 
bitants of Weimar. The contest rkged in its streets and walks; 
showers of balls fell into the town; all around houses were seen 
in flames, plunder and devastation, were at their height. But 
amidst this general confusion Wieland received^-proof of the 
high estimation in which bis talents Were held feyhim who had 
thus directed the'’Storm of. war; for* by Buonaparte’s orders a 
guard was placed before his house for jfs protection. 

" The great Ematbian Conqugror bid spare 

The house of Pindarus, wberiR temple and tower 

Went to the ground.” 4 , 4 ^ 
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Next morning Marshal Ney waited on him in person. He found 
him in his room, which had been ^tripped of its furniture before 
the guard had been placed. Wieland had only his own chair 
remaining, which he offered to the Marshal; but Ney, with 
politeness and kindness, gently reseated the old man in his chair, 
and observed that he knew better whose duty it was to stand in 
the presence of Wieland. 

His interview with Ney was the herald of one with the Great 
Conqueror himself. In the autumn of 1808, N apoleon was 
present at the Congress at Erfurt, and in the course of conversa¬ 
tion some of Wieland’s political prophecies with regard to the 
issue of the French Revolution were mentioned, which had been 
remarkably Verified in the career of Napoleon,* and the Emperor 
texpressed a curiosity to see him, but as Wieland had, on the 
ground of his health, declined an invitation to a court ball on that 
day, nothing further then took place. Napoleon had, however, 
brought with him a French company of performers, and Voltaire’s 
Death of Caesar was that evening to be represented. Wieland 
could not resist the temptation of seeing the French emperor and 
the French actors, among whom was Talma, at the same time; 
and accordingly he went to the theatre, and took his place in the 
little side-box, which was usually occupied by the Duke,. Napo¬ 
leon could not look up without observing him, and attracted by 
the striking expression of his,fiue old head, covered with its black 
silk cap, he inquired his name, and was told it was Wieland. At 
the ball he again inquired for him, till the Duchess proposed at 
last to send for hin>, and Wieland arrived in his usual plain hut 
neat dress. 

“ I had scarcely,’* said he, “ been there a few minutes, whed Napoleon 
came up to me from the other side of the room. The Duchess presented 
me herself, and he paid me very politely the usual acknowledgements, 
while he fixed his eye sharply upon hie. Scarcely any one. has ever pos¬ 
sessed more completely the gin of penetrating and looking through §t 
man at a glance than Napoleom ' He saw that in spite of my notoriety I 
was a plain old naan, without pretension ; and as he apparently wished 
to produce a favourable impression upon me, he at once assumed the 
shape in which he was sure to effect his purpose. Never in my life 
have I seen any,one appear more simple, quiet, gentle, and unassuming. 
There was not a< vestige io remind me that the man who was talking to 
me was a great monarch. He conversed with me like an old acquaint¬ 
ance with an equal; and (which had never happened with, any one of 
my rank) for half-an-hour together, to the great astonishment Of all 
present. It faas near twelve o'clock, when I began to feel .that I could 
not bear to stand longer; I took a liberty therefore which few other 

■ ' . .—- ..j it Mi . 

* Wieland’s Works, vol. xxxi. p. 88. 
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Germans or Frenchmen would have ventured on; I begged his Majesty 
to allow me to take my leave, as I could not venture to stand longer. 
He took it well. “ Go then/' said he, with a friendly tone and look— 
“ Go then—good night." 

Their conversation had been in many points interesting and 
characteristic. The play which had been performed introduced 
the subject of Julius Caesar. Napoleon considered him as one 
of the greatest men in the history of the world, and maintained 
that he would have been, without exception, the greatest but for 
one unpardonable error. Wieland in vain endeavoured to recol¬ 
lect what this irreparable error was: Napoleon, who saw the 
question in his eye, continued—“ You do not perceive the error 
then?—Caesar knew long before, the men who smote him on the 
side, and he should have been beforehand with them” ** If 
Nappleon,” continued Wieland, “ could have seen what was 
passing in my mind, he. would have read the answer:—'* Thou at 
least wilt never have to blame thyself for such an error!*” 

From Julius Caesar the conversation turned to'the Romans in 
general, their military skill and policy, all of whieifwefe strongly 
lauded by Napoleon. The Greeks, however, came but poorly off. 
Napoleon expressed a profound contempt for the squabbles of 
these petty states and pitiful democracies. “ What good can come 
of such ?” said he. “ But the Romans fixed their views on great¬ 
ness, and greatness was the result—the enormous power of the 
Roman empire , which gave a new aspect to the world, and a new 
epoch in its history.” . Wieland attempted to say something in 
behalf of their literature and arts, but Napoleon maintained that 
their literature was like their policy. He was disposed to make 
an exception in favour of Homer, wjiom he preferred to Ossian. 
Napoleon's taste in poetry, in fact, was the'very opposite of Wie- 
land’s. The serious, the pathetic, tbe exalted, appeared to him 
to be its only legitimateelements. 0f Ariosto, and all that class 
pf poetry, he seemed tb^entertain mnchthe same Opinion as Car¬ 
dinal‘Hippoly to D’Este. " He probably did not recollect,” says 
Wieland, f* that he was thus giving me ablowon the ear in 
passing.*^ Wieland at lastyenturedfo ask Him, why in reforming 
public worship in France, lie had not Sendered it a*m0e more phi¬ 
losophical, mid better, adapted tb'thejjirit of the age. N apoleon 
answered with a smile-r-** My dearWieJahd, my worship is riot 
made for philosophers: the philosophers bpjieye neither in me nor 
my religion; and for those who do J^lieve, one never cab have 
wonders enough. When I make a religion for philosophers, it 
shall be framed another fashion.” How clearly does the 
whole conversation indicate a minff acfcustomed to look on men 
only as pawns with which the gqme of empire was to be pjayed— 
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an intellect which 'sees at a glance the weaknesses of systems and 
political institutions—and a heart which long habits of selfish 
ambition had hardened into the -coldness and firmness of monu¬ 
mental bronze! 

The marks of honour which Wieland now r received from two 
quarters at once, namely, the order of St. Anne from the Emperor 
Alexander, and that of the Legion of Honour, were but a poor 
consolation for the misfortunes under which Germany groaned 
from the puseries of war, anid which Wieland felt and resented 
with keenness and sincerity. He raised his voice loudly against 
that system of oppression which was daily gaining ground, and 
against Napoleon as its author. The infirmities of age, too, were 
now creeping upon him. He suffered much from an occasional 
weakness in his eyes, and in the autumn of 1809 he was attacked 
by a severe illness, from which he recovered only with a consider¬ 
able failure of memory. He amused his leisure with the trans¬ 
lation of Cicero’s Letters, but he sometimes finds the work tedious, 
and regrets the absence of Bottiger, who might have assisted 
him iu their arrangement. Meanwhile every respectful tribute of 
gratitude and admiration was paid to him by his old pupil. 
Since his return from Osmanstadt, his birth-day had always been 
celebrated by an entertainment at Belvidere, a seat of the Duke’s. 
When, in 1812, he completed his eightieth year, the Brothers pre¬ 
sented him with a medal struck in honour of the occasion. 

But the long and honourable career of Wieland was now 
hastening to its close. A severe injury, received by the fall of his 
carnage in 1811, had for months subjected him to confinement 
and suffering. From this, however, he had recovered, and in the 
commencement of the winter of 1812 he was able to enjoy his 
occasional visits to the theatre/' But a sudden illnesl seized him 
j« January, 1813; which was for some time repelled, 

returned, and Wielaiid’s$|t moments were evidently approach- 
iug. His last hour^were ^ot without paid, but it was borne pati¬ 
ently. Images of those in which'bis mind had wandesed 

so often, appeared to cj^sf hiB imagination; Italian words were 
sometimes J^ard; and evening his children, who surrounded 
his bed, could faintly distinguish the emphatic words of Hamlet— 
“ To he or not to be’'—4gfcSbred, first in German, and then in Eng- 
lish, Soon after he sjtjif. into a slumber, and before midnight 
Wieland was no r . , i V v > 

reifiaiu^weiifhM^feri ed with great pomp front Weimar to 
Qsmanstadt, v^rerd|ifer his own direction and by permission 
of the proprietor, a mpnUment had beeu^ereettd, 'intended to 
matb;the resting-place of Sophia Brcntandinis wife, and himself: 
a simple three-sided pyramid, placed on a small hillock between 
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the three graves, and bearing the names of Sophia Brentano, Anna 
Dorothea Hillenbrand,^ and Christopher Martin Wieland. Be¬ 
neath appear these lines> from the pen of Wieland himself. 

u Licbe und Freundscbaft umschlang die verwandten Seelen in Leben; 

> Und ihr sterbliches deckt dieses gemeinsame Stein.”* 

We have already, in the course of this article anticipated most 
of our remarks on the literary character of Wieland. Some few 
words may be added on its more general features. 

W 7 ieland is not one of those original and creative minds that 
strike out new paths in art and science. He does not walk within 
the same circle as Homer, Dante, Shakspeare and Goethe. He 
is essentially more an improver than a discoverer, and his mind, 
powerful as it is in its variety, is better satisfied with arranging, 
simplifying and beautifying what others have conquered for us, 
than adding to our acquisitions. He does not sound the depths 
of the human spirit in his poetry, nor touch those mysterious 
chords of association by which a simple word .from a great poet 
often conies over the heart like a spell. Scenes of stormy passion 
he avoids, for he feels they are beyond his powers; the mournful 
he shuns as disagreeable to his equanimity; the visionary as re¬ 
volting to his judgment. Conscious that he cannot long main¬ 
tain his ground in the loftier regions of poetry, he takes up his 
position in a lower and more tranquil region, on whose broad and 
sunny le.vel the whole of his varied intellectual armament can be 
brought into play. 

In invention he is not deficient, but neither is he great. That 
he possessed the power of framing for himself an ingenious series 
of incidents, his delightful tale of the “ Salamander and the 
Statue,” in yvhich a long train of wonders is ultimately explained 
by natural causes, sufficiently shows'. But; in general his mind 
required to be set in motion by some extrinsic impulse, and to 
borrow, at least, some portion of the capital with which it was to 
trade. He required some fixed support round which his imagi-* 
nation, like the clasping ivy, woUttd its gradual coil. Yet it is 
wonderful how little is sufficient for his purpose; from what slen¬ 
der materials a magnificent edifice is raided i A trait qif character 
or a philosophical hint is given him, and it expands into a por¬ 
trait or a theort; he gathers some scattered incidents from a 
meagre chronicle, and they rise in all the finished beauty of a ro¬ 
mantic epic. Give him but,the slightest point whereon to rest 
his .lever, and he moves the world of imagination at his will. 
Though Wieland borrows much, he is no plagiarist. ; He does 
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, t bpve an^friendship united these kindred souls in life; 

Aud their mortal part is covered by this common stone. V , 
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not steal, for he levies his contributions boldly and manfully and 
maintains that they are his by right of conquest. He delights to 
leads us by palpable hints and broad allusions to the source of 
his depredations. He seems to challenge comparison, and to 
say with confidence, look here upon this picture and on this. 
For he knows that he loses little or nothing by the admission, 
and that he never borrows but to return an hundred-fold. The 
skeletons which he raises from the wide field of his reading, come 
forth from his hands with a new body and a new life. The rude 
and forgotten fabrics of fiction, which were crumbling into dust, 
he re-builds and beautifies, their chambers which were void and 
tenantless, he replenishes and re-peoples, and what he found of 
brick he leaves of marble. 

His characters, perhaps, possess more of originality than his 
incidents, though even here he seems to be diffident of his powers. 
He never ventures to place us amoug beings to whom the recti¬ 
fying standard of our bwn experience can be applied; he shifts 
to scenes where he is safe from examination, and shows his cha¬ 
racters only under the fantastic atmosphere of romance, or the 
dim historical twilight of autiquity. Even here, too, he never 
succeeds so well as when he has a given outline to fill up as in 
Peregrinus, Apollonius, or Socrates. His Socrates is, perhaps,, 
the finest of these elaborate re-productions, and yet, like every 
other character made up of historical hints and general abstrac¬ 
tions of virtue and vice, it bears only the same resemblance to 
the truth of nature, as a waxen image does to life. The difficulty 
he felt of varying his general conceptions by characteristic shades 
of distinction, is obvious too from the frequency ,with which par¬ 
ticular characters are repeated* Hippias puts off the Athenian 
stole only to assume the mantle, of the Calendar; Musarion re¬ 
vives in Lais, Danae in Thooclea and Devedassi; the youth of 
Agathon of Delphi is the prototype of that of Peregrinus in 
Pariurn; and where Archytas re-appears in Danifihmende, though 
he speaks to us in Persian, we recognise him at once as an old 
acquaintance, “ by the Athenian.garments he hath on.” 

The philosophy of Wieland is ethical, not metaphysical. His 
mind was not endowed with that power of persevering abstraction 
and deep reflection which are necessary for the successful inves¬ 
tigation.. of the more subtle and mysterious problems of human 
existence. It is evident from the manner in which he speaks of 
Kant, that he haclmo. sympathy with such inquiries. These pur¬ 
suits, which seemed, to hitjFto terminate only in a vast .ocean of 
possibilities, he considered as worse than useless; and while he 
contemplated the noise and turbulence of the arena, within which 
the disputants were tumultuously contending for a prize so hope- 
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less, he viewed the scene with something of the same feeling 
with which he might be supposed to have listened to the clamours 
of the blue and green factions in the Hippodrome of Con¬ 
stantinople* , 

Even within the range to which he voluntarily restricts himself, 
he is rather an eclectic philosopher than an original thinker; the 
representative of the best and most enlightened organs of European 
opinion, rather than the founder of new systems or the advocate 
of ingenious paradoxes. Of the tendency of his philosophy we 
have already spoken. Rightly understood, perhaps, and reduced 
to its elemental principles, as stated by himself, it is not a mate¬ 
rial philosophy, but, in any view, it is an imperfect and a dan¬ 
gerous one. As an expositor of this philosophy in the shape of 
fiction, Wieland falls into the error of repeating too often ideas 
with which we are sufficiently familiar from a single represen¬ 
tation. When we have perused his theory of “ Kalokagathy” in 
Agathon, we do not wish to have it repeated in Aristippus; when 
we have solved the enigma of Proteus’s character, we do not ask 
for a supplement in that of Apollonius. “ Le secret d’ennuyer 
est celui de tout dire.” 

• But the mind of Wieland must be measured, not by the force 
of individual faculties, but by the activity of all. Singly they 
may be of no great strength;—but wrapped up in one intellectual 
fasciculus , wielded by an energetic and ever active mind, how 
strong, how beautiful, how beneficent is their union! We see 
taste, humour, pathos, imagination, reasoning, all blending their 
powers in tempered harmony; none engrossing the whole man, 
none excluding another, but all mingling in amity under the con- 
troul of* a calm, clear, deliberate judgment. We .see the results 
of these varied faculties embodied in a style, sometimes indeed a 
little capricious in its course, but ever full and lucid as the foun¬ 
tain from which it flows. Can we doubt the extensive and bene¬ 
ficial influence of such a mind exerting its energies for half a 
century upon the literature of Germany ? If Wieland has had 
few imitators, is not the cause to be found in the difficulty of the 
attempt ? Imitation is easy where our model is characterised by 
the predominance of some striking quality to which all others are 
tributary, but almost hopeless when applied to a mind where all 
the intellectual powers are so balanced as in that of Wieland. 
But the influence of Wieland, though silently, has been sensibly 
exerted. Borrowing from society much of his characteristic grace, 
he repaid the gift by elevating its pursuits, improving its taste, 
increasing its knowledge, and bringing, like bis favourite Socrates, 
philosophy fr«Jm the clouds, to mingle, a familiar guest, among 
th£ hgunts and habitations of men. 
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Of his religious opinions we have purposely abstained from 
saying anything. 1 That they were mistaken and dangerous must 
be a matter of deep and solemn regret;—that they were sincere, 
and adopted from no wish to render them a cloak for vicious in¬ 
dulgence, the whole tenor of his life attests. Remembering then 
that the tree is known by its fruits, shall we venture to judge and 
to condemn? Those who can see no distinction between an 
erroneous speculative opinion and a vicious life, may re-echo the 
clamours of the Athenaeum;—the candid and tolerant will look 
more in sorrow than in anger on the grave of Wieland. 

Art. II.— Voyage a Mtroe, au Fleuve Blanc , au-deld de Fazoql 
dam le midi du Royaume de Sennar , a Syouah et dans cinq 
autres Oasis; fait dans les annees 1819,1820, 1821, et 1822. 
Par M. Frederic Cailliaud de Nantes, Associe Correspondant 
dc la Soci£t6 Academique de Marseille, Membre de celle de 
la Loire Inferieure, et de la Sochjte de G£ographie. Accotn- 
pagne de Cartes Geographiques , de Planches rey>rcsentant les 
Monument de ces contrees, avec des details relatijs d letat mo- 
derne et d Vhistoire naturelle . Dedie au Roi . Paris, Impri- 
meric Roy ale, 1826, 1827. Texte, 4 vols. 8vo. Planches , 
2 vols. in folio. 

The name of Calliaud hasfbr the last ten years stood high among 
the successful explorers of Egyptian antiquities, and the zealous 
devotees of African discovery. The work, now before us pre¬ 
sents us with the results of his second visit to Egypt, and of his 
journies to the Oases and adjacent countries during that period. 
Although more than five years have elapsed between his return to 
France and the entire completion of the present work, (a circum¬ 
stance that need not excite surprise, considering that the graphic 
portion of it contains no less than 150 engravings,) the public has 
reason to be satisfied that the task of editing liis researches and 
discoveries has in this instance fallen into the author’s own hands. 
For it is singular enough; that the account of his former Voyage 
d V Oasis de Thebes dans les annees 1815 d. 1818, drawn up from 
his manuscript journals and drawings by M. Jomard, (who pub¬ 
lished thefirst half of it in 1822,) still remains incomplete; and 
seems likely to continue so; for, although repeatedly called upon, 
the editor has neither announced the publication of the second 
half; nor afforded any public explanation of the delay. In a 
short notice prefixed to the fourth volume of the work before us, 
M. Cailliaud anxiously disculpates himself from all share in the 
non-appearance of the former. # . • 

Having returned to Egypt in the autumn of 1819, our traveller 
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employed the following winter in a visit to the Oases, especially 
that of Syouah, which contains the remaining fragments of the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon. But from this excursion he was re¬ 
called to a more extensive scene of discovery, by the news of the 
expedition prepared by Mehemed Ali against the countries of 
^Ethiopia. Towards the end of August, 1820, he presented him¬ 
self at the camp of Ismayl Pasha, the Viceroy’s second son, at 
Assouan; but, notwithstanding a former promise of protection 
from that prince, he was not then permitted to join it. . He re¬ 
turned to Cairo for fresh passports; and having, principally 
through the influence of M. Drovetti, obtained such as he re¬ 
quired, lie again directed his course to the southward, and arrived 
at the Second Cataract about the middle of December. In the 
mean time the army had made considerable progress,—having 
conquered or over-run several small and two important provinces— 
and was encamped near Mount Berkel, in Dar-Sheygya, when 
tihe traveller overtook it, in the middle of February, 1821. Still 
he found great difficulty in obtaining permission to proceed; the 
Pasha strongly objected to the presence of any Europeans in his 
army who were not actually in his service, (vol.ii. p. 74.); he had 
requested his father to permit no traveller to pass the Second 
Cataract; he had even sent down an order to the Aga command¬ 
ing there (which happily arrived too late) to prevent M. Cailliaud 
from doing so; two English gentleman,. Mr. Waddington and Mr. 
Hanbury, who had preceded our author to Dar Sheygya, had been 
obliged to return on this account, and because their firman did 
not protect them beyond Wady Haifa. We believe that M. Cail¬ 
liaud was chiefly indebted for his final success to an advantage 
which outf fellow-countrymen did not possesshe was patronized 
by the French government, and warmly supported by the French 
authorities in Egypt. 

His subsequent exertions did honour to that support and to 
.that patronage; for therb is no branch of an enterprizing travel¬ 
ler’s self-imposed duties (if we may use that expression) to which 
he has not directed some part of his attention. His botanical and 
meteorological observations we cannot do more than recommend 
to the curiosity of our readers: but of his antiquarian, topogra¬ 
phical, and other researches we shall.endeavour to present them 
with the most important results; though in such imperfect manner 
as will rather lead them to explore the source from which we 
draw, than entirely satisfy the thirst of curiosity. 

But in order to give these matters their due interest, and even 
to render tfajem perfectly intelligible, it is necessary to trace the 
progmm ^'and it will be useful to describe the operations, of an 
|£jpappih, perhaps the most extraordinary which modern days 
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have witnessed, and which alone might have excited our astonish¬ 
ment and even moved our admiration by its singular fortunes, 
even if it had not'been the means, of dispelling the mystery which 
had hitherto hung over the ruins of Mero6. 

Early in the autumn of 1820 Ismayl Pasha passed the Second 
Cataract, the frontiers of his father’s kingdom, with about 4000 
fighting men and twelve pieces of artillery. His army consisted 
of mercenaries, containing specimens of almost every race of 
Moslem. There were Turks, European, Asiatic and * Cairine, 
who proved the least effective part of the force; there were many 
Albanians, the flower of the infantry, and even Persians might • 
be seen scattered among the motley host of the Soimitcs. Of 
the Arabs, again, some were Bedouins and some Moggrebyns; 
and these constituted nearly half the numbers, and more than half 
the strength of the army—the former were entirely cavalry. A 
number of the Fellahs of Egypt attended the camp, chiefly as 
grooms and servants; while the medical staff consisted of Italians' 
and Greeks. But to add to the difficulty of the enterprize, the 
soldiers who were, as usual, volunteers, were hired only as far as 
Dongola, and therefore bound by no military obligation to ad¬ 
vance beyond that kingdom. The Pasha was only twenty-two 
years of age, aiid had not been engaged, we believe, in any pre¬ 
vious service. Such was the army, so conducted, by which Me- 
hemed Ali proposed to subject the banks and the deserts of the 
Upper Nile, and penetrate to that more distant land, whose re¬ 
ported mines and negro population seemed to offer a rich harvest 
of slaves and gold. For this was in fact his ultimate object, 
which precludes us from offering to his motives even the ambi- 
■ guous applause which is Usually bestowed on the ambition of 
monarchs. , * 

Having passed his boats over the cataracts at high water, 
Ismayl Pasha advanced through the districts of Sukkot and. 
Mali ass, and occupied the kingdom of. Dongola without any 
opposition—the small remains of the Mamelukes, who had for* 
some years resided there, having retired at his approach and taken 
refuge at Darfour. But the country lying next above Dongola 
was occupied by the Sheygya, a daring and independent race of 
Arabs, whose military spirit and habits, encouraged by the pos- . 
session of an excellent breed of horses, had made them the 
terror of the peasant and the merchant from the Second Cataract 
as far as the frontiers of Sennaar. Between these limits there 
jseems to have beeu no spot too solitary, too dangerous, or too 
distant for their lawless enterprize; and the confidence which 
they had acquired by freqhent triumphs over unwarlike adversaries 
left them little apprehension, of defeat. Thus, with no better 
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weapons than spears and shields, they had encountered the mailed 
Mamelukes without fear, and had always come out of the unequal 
conflict without disgrace; for, though sometimes worsted, they 
had suffered no violation of their own territory. Their lands 
were cultivated by subject Noubas, or slaves; themselves had no 
other occupation than war; hence only were derived the hopes 
and education of their boyhood, the honours and delights of 
manly years, and the recollections of old age. Their courage, 
thus animated and exercised, was fortified by more than common 
confidence in charms and amulets, and acquired even additional 
recklessness from predestinarianism. And thus they are described 
to have rode into battle as into a festive scene, with mirth and 
gaiety. 

When this people were commanded by a stranger to deliver 
up their horses and their arms, and to devote themselves hence¬ 
forward to the servile drudgery of agriculture, we need not 
wonder at their indignant refusal. They awaited the Pasha on 
their frontiers, and immediately surrounded and attacked him. 
Their singular audacity and devotion astounded the enemy; and 
it is certain that for some time the battle was in their favour, but 
the weapons of the Turks at length prevailed; and seeing that no 
amulets could arrest the bullet’s flight, aud that little injury was 
inflicted in return for much loss sustained, they left the field for the 
present. Their next attempt at resistance had even less hope of 
success; for, on this occasion, the Pasha was enabled to make 
use of his artillery, which the closeness of the first conflict had ren¬ 
dered unavailable. Superstition, one of the usual motives of 
their courage, was now converted into an engine of terror; and 
they attributed to their enemy that preternatural assistance which 
appeared to be withdrawn from themselves. The* greater part 
of the cavalry escaped and fled up the banks of the river; many 
of the infantry and peasants were rqassacred, but the women and 
children were spared from eveiy violence. . Indeed up to this, 
♦period, and even later than this, the character of Ismayl, illus¬ 
trated by on.e or two traits of generosity, was staindi by no act of 
uimecessaiy severity. The soldiers, indeed, according to the 
Turkish practice, cut off the ears of the slain; and M. Cail- 
liaud relates some brutalities committed by the Greeks (vol. ii. 
p. 63.) who attended the army, which passed unpunished; but 
customary or individual excesses do not affect the reputation of 
the Pasha* 

The conquest of Dar Sheygya disclosed to the first gaze of 
European eyes the temples ana pyramids of Mourtt Berkel and 
Nousi; some very vague rumours of their existence had indeed 
already reached the civilized world, but there seemed little chance 
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of opening a path to them otherwise than by the sword. How 
far we have profited by this discovery, will become presently an 
object of inquiry.* In the mean, time the Pasha remained en¬ 
camped on that spot for some weeks, which he employed in 
negociations with the fugitive Sheygya, who were still powerful, 
and with the Maleks of Berber and Shendi. On the 21st of 
February, 1821, he resumed his march, and following the river 
for three days, turned off to the east through the barren valley of 
Argon, and after a confused march of four days (or rather nights) 
again came down to the Nile, at about two days journey above 
Berber. 

“ Iu the twinkling of an eye the bank was covered with soldiers, all 
eager to quench their thirst in the river, or to plunge into it; the Arabs 
rushed into it with their clothes on. One might have fancied that the 
army found in it a new existence; in fact it would seem as if every 
thing which breathes or vegetates in these countries derives its existence 
from the riyer; the Egyptian who wanders far from its creative waters 
seems to have lost the most essential of the vital parts by which his ex¬ 
istence is animated.’*—vol. ii. p. 90. 

The artillery did not arriv^ until two or three days later; the 
army then advanced into the country of Berber, of which the 
prince had already tendered his submission: and the better to 
secure the fidelity of the inhabitants, the soldiers were directed to 
make a pompous, but innocent, parade of the terrors of their fire-, 
arms. 

The Pasha remained at Berber for about two months; partly 
that he might not too rapidly precede his boats, of which the 
greater number had been unable to pass the cataracts of the Sheygyd, 
during the season of low water; partly, that he might treat for the 
submission of • the Malek of Shendi. For in his successive inva¬ 
sions of the several countries along the Nile, it was the policy of 
Ismayl ever to prevent the use of .arms by negociation; and he did 
this generally with success, because the states were individually 
very feeble, and quite incapable of any cordial co-operation; and i 
because he did not exact from the people any severe contribution, 
or offer any insult to the dignity of their Maleks. 

Malek Nimir at length followed the example of the chiefs of 
Berber and Dongola, but with more reluctance and a stronger 
sense of his humiliation. * As this man was destined to act a 
,bloody part in the conclusion of the tragedy, we shall quote M. 
Cailliaud’s description of him, on occasion of a visit afterwards 
made to him at Sennaar. • 

“ I had been ^apprized of his haughty and arrogant character; I 
found him sitting on a bed, reading the Koran; as there were no other 
seats in the apartment, I went and sat down close to him, several guards 
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of his suite stood around us.; Nimir is a man o£ six feet high; his look 
is 'stern, and ‘ bis disposition gloomy; he is thoughtful, full of pride and 
audacity, studious and devout.”—vol. ii. p. 300. 

However, he did not think this the ipoment to oppose the in¬ 
vader, but, yielding to circumstances, received him as a conqueror 
into his capital. The Pasha entered Shendy on the 9th of May: 
a few days afterwards four of his soldiers were assassinated in a 
village near the camp, for which offence he took severe and 
instant vengeance, by the destruction of the village and the mur¬ 
der of eighty of the inhabitants. On the 15th, Malek Choup, 
one of the kings of the Sheygya, who commanded their exiled 
cavalry, having failed to excite the rulers either of Berber or 
Shendy to opposition against Ismayl, tendered his military service 
to the conqueror; the offer was accepted, and the brave Arab 
and his subjects were from that moment numbered among the 
most faithful and warlike of the Pasha ? s army: they were, after¬ 
wards employed on the most difficult occasions, and ever obeyed 
with die same fearlessness with which they had resisted as long 
as resistance held out any hope of success. 

On the same day the army left Shendy and advanced against 
Hal fay, which separated that province from Sennaar. No oppo¬ 
sition was offered, and therefore the country, though provisions 
were not abundant, was not plundered. They reached the 
capital # on the 25th, and stayed there no longer than was neces¬ 
sary to obtain the promised tribute of camels and dourrha—the 
Malek presented it in person. 

“ His dress consisted of two fine muslin shirts, one white, the other 
blue; he wore on his feet leather saudals, similar to those of the ancient 
Egyptians; his hair was also plaited like theirs, and slightly oiled; above 
the elbow he wore little leathern bags fastened round the arm, contain¬ 
ing some kinds of amulets or mysterious papers, on which arc written 
certain verses of the Koran; his fingers were ornamented with thick 
silver rings.”*—vol. ii. p. 193. 

Oh the 27th the troops again moved towards Scnuaar, and on 
the same evening they encamped on the banks of the White River. 
Not one, perhaps, among the armed multitudes who rushed to 
the borders of this mysterious stream, approached it with any awe 
or contemplated it with any curiosity. It divided them from the 
kingdom of Sennaar; it divided them from an enemy whom they 
had been taught to consider rich and unwarlike, and whom they 
were ardent to encounter; and they proceeded eagerly to cross it, 
without wasting a single inquiry as to the countries which it had 


* Halfay is situated on the right bank, and the army bad marched up on the I eft, 
probably because its greater poverty Afforded the solders less opportunity of plunder. 
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traversed in its magnificence, or the regibns which have so long 
concealed its infancy. 

tc For three days, the surface of the rfver to a considerable extent was 
covered with camels^ horses, lurks and Arabs swimming across, some 
supported by leather-bottles filled with air, or mounted on pieces of tim¬ 
ber ; others clinging to the horses' tails or mounted on the camels ; in this 
manner did the army pass, consisting, along with the servants, of 5,500 
men, and 3,000 camels or horses. It would be difficult to paint the 
tumult, coufusion, noise, and cries of the men and animals; the echoing 
of the blows by which the poor animals were overwhelmed, in order to 
make them swim and advance} yon would have imagined you saw a 
routed army, with the enemy close at its heels, and not troops rushing 
with confidence to victory. Unfortunately, this ardent zeal cost thirty 
men their lives, and one hundred and fifty camels or horses were 
drowned.”—vol. ii. p. 200. 

Civil dissensions and a disputed succession delivered Scnnaar 
into the hands of the Pasha without the slightest effort at resist¬ 
ance. One of the competitors for the throne took to flight on his 
approach, and the other advanced to welcome him as an ally, and 
acknowledge him as a master. He took possession of the capital 
on the 12th of June, with the same noisy pomp of triumph which 
had signalized his entry into Berber. Sennaar is situated at 
13° 36* 51 " of north latitude, and 31° 24' 34" longitude east of 
Paris, near the river on the right bauk. It is about two miles in 
circumference, and contains a population of 9000 souls, of whom 
a third had retired before the arrival of the army. The houses, 
built on the ruins of more aucient habitations, are themselves ra¬ 
pidly advancing to a state of ruin. 

** Some of them are round cabins covered with thatch j others with 
clay roofs have occasionally one story and a terrace, which, arc usually 
in a veiy ruinous state. They are not built in any regular line. In 
short, this confused mass of habitations presents a complete picture of 
wretchedness.”—vol. ii. p. 258. ’ 

Such was the place of which the conquest formed ouc of the 
most plausible objects of the expedition! * 

Soon after his arrival, the Pasha sent out two detachments into 
the interior of the country; the one to the east—the other to the 
west side of the river. * The former succeeded in bringing in cap¬ 
tive the fugitive pretender, and with him two persons who had lately 
assassinated a third king, or pretender, named A’dlan, whose 
childreu had placed* themselves under the Pasha’s protection. 
He inflicted on the murderers the punishment of impalement—a 
refinement in torture unknown to the barbarians of the south, and 
the only fruits that had yet been presented to them of the superior 
civilization of the Turks. The details of their execution, (vol. ii. 
p. 241,) and the unbending resolution of the suflerers, excite in 

vol. H. NO. iv. i i 
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us a horrible interest. In the Sennarians, wlio witnessed this 
spectacle, disgust and hatred were so deeply excited as to leave 
no space even for terror. 

The expedition to the westward was intended against the Ne¬ 
groes who inhabited the country towards the White River. Un¬ 
able to resist, they had still the means of escape, and, therefore, 
the Turkish officer (Hadji Hammed) thought proper to employ 
“ la ruse, ou si Ton veut ” (as M. Cailliaud says with great sim¬ 
plicity) “ la trahison.” The reader shall discover for himself the 
distinction between a Turkish ruse and treachery. 

w He sent flags of truce to these poor people to propose an agree¬ 
ment 5 he required them to pay a tribute of slaves and camels. They 
accepted these conditions: in consequence, Hadji Hammed ascended 
towards them with a party of his men, under pretence of receiving the 
stipulated tribute: but scarcely had lie arrived at the top when he had 
the villages surrounded, and made prisoners all that were found in them.” 
—vol. ii. p. 251. 

Above a thousand Negroes were destroyed by this incursion, and 
about tvvo thousand, chiefly women and children, were brought in 
as slaves, besides a large number of camels taken violently from the 
Nomad Arabs. It does not appear that the Pasha had the slightest 
pretext for this aggression—the sufferers had committed no act of 
hostility, and were probably subjects of the Malek of Sennaar, 
with whom he was in amity. 

The climate of Sennaar amply avenged the injuries of its in¬ 
habitants. It was on the 4th of August that the Pasha and M. 
Cailliaud, conversing in a pleasant garden on the river side, “ A. 
l’oinbre d’un bcrceau de cilronniers,” praised the delicious tempe¬ 
rature and the moderation of the vertical suu. Ismnyl was espe¬ 
cially delighted by the unexpected salubrity of the atmosphere. 
“ II disait dejA qu’il n’eu croirait plus les voyageurx; que la 
relation de Bruce qui lui avait etc traduite, etait mensongcie,” for 
that-relation had led him to fear for the health of his army. In 
three weeks from that time a third of his army was suffering from 
epidemic diseases, and on the 25th of September, he counted (iOO 
dead and 2000 sick in a force of 3000* men, and the number was 
increasing every day. Le Pasha ne disait plus que le rapport de 
Bruce fht contraire a la verity/’ 

The Sennarians refused all assistance to the sufferers; they did 
not even affect to conceal the joy which this spoctacle afforded them. 
" An air of triumph and bravado shone on every countenance,” 
and an insurrection would probably have completed the destruc- 

* Qua re 4000? M. Cailliaud himself tells us, that, soon after its arrival at Sennaar, 
a reinforcement fron. ‘Cairo increased the army to 4000j and it had suffered no loss 
front tltat time till the beginning of the sickly season. 
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lion of the invaders, if a reinforcement Had not opportunely ar¬ 
rived from Egypt, (on the 22d of October,) under the command 
of Ibrahim, the eldest son of Mehcmed—the same who has since 
acquired such unfortunate celebrity in Greece. 

in the beginning of December, the two princes took the field ; 
Ismayl at tKe head of 1500, and Ibrahim of 1200 men, (leaving 
3500 to garrison Sennaar,) and advanced up the left bank of the 
If hie River. After a few days march they. separated, and the 
latter division directed its course.more to the westward, while that 
of Ismayl followed more nearly the course of the river. Our tra¬ 
veller continued to attend his former protector, and we shall not 
desert his guidance. Their route lay, for the most part, through 
uninhabited and pathlessjbrcsts, where the traces of the elephant 
became more frequent, as those of man disappeared. On the 17th, 
they arrived at El Querebyn, a dcpcndancy of Sennaar; and 
thence, proceeding southward, through forests even wilder 
and more extensive than those behind them, they reached the 
bordering mountains, inhabited by idolatrous Negroes. The 
Pasha waited for no provocation or pretext for attack; and as his 
object was alike to employ his soldiers and to send down slaves to 
his father, he promised a dollar a head for every prisoner brought 
in. The Negroes defended themselves with courage, and some¬ 
times with success ; in an assault made on the 22d, the Turks 
lost 52 men in killed and wounded, and the prisopers they 
made consisted chiefly of old women, children, or cripples, 

whose worthlessness secured their restoration to liberty. The 

•/ 

account of this affair, in which Ismayl had one of his guard killed 
at his side by a lance, the only weapon of his enemies, will be 
very interesting to those who love to dwell on the details of war. 
The position of the Negroes behind trees and bushes, growing 
among the smooth masses of their granite rocks, over which, with 
naked feet, they bounded, or" rather flew, “ like birds” (vol. ii. 
p. 60); their circular straw huts peeping out from among the 
crevices of their stony fastnesses ; the huge masses of wood and 
rock which they rolled down upon their invaders slowly climbing 
the eminences, to themselves so easy of access; the roar of mus¬ 
ketry and cannon, now heard among them for the first time;—* 
present a combination of circumstances, throwing, at least, some 
new varieties into the disgusting picture of battle. 

This “chasse auk N^gres” (as M. Caifliaud calls it) continued 
for some days, and was renewed at convenient intervals. On one 
such occasipn (on the 25th) the traveller, as well as the Pasha, 
had a very narrow escape, of which we will not refuse his natural 
description to our readers: 

<f The Pasha lityl strongly recommended to me, for my own safety, 

l i 2 
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always to keep close to him j, this friendly attention On his part was very 
nearly costing me dear.' After two hours’ inarch wc had ascended 
about two-thirds of the mountain, which was the object of our expedi¬ 
tion 3 we were winding our way along a very rough and rugged path, 
having on our right the edge of a precipice, and on our left the summit 
of the mountain rising perpendicularly. A portion of the troops was 
before us; Ismayl was following them, having one of his slaves close 
behind him, bearing bis carbine; 1 came immediately after, and so 
near to the slave, that my horse’s head actually touched his head 3 the 
Mamelukes marched hehind me. The path was so narrow as not to 
allow more than one to march abreast 3 all of a sudden a large piece of 
rock, of three feet in diameter, rolling d I'improviste between Ismayl ami 
me, hurled the slave who separated us down the precipice. No doubt 
the blow was aimed at the Pasha, the richness of whose dress made him 
a conspicuous object 3 but had 1 advanced another step, I should have 
been the victim ! Ismayl instantly turned round, and I could judge* of 
his terror by the paleness of his countenance; I must confess, however, 
that be might, without injustice, have made the same observation on 
roe.”—voUi.p.371. 

Upon the whole, these incursions, if they served to keep alive 
the spirit of the soldiers, certainly conduced very little either to 
the h6nour or profit of the prince—the number of captives was 
not large, and it was diminished by the brutality of their treat¬ 
ment ; of the survivors very few were recommended by youth or 
vigour—the greater part of the young men having either escaped 
or perished. However, some few of these were sent down the 
river to Cairo, where they were probably embodied in Mehemed 
All's disciplined troops, and sent to exercise among the moun¬ 
tains of the Morea the same sort of “ chasse,” as that of whicli 
they themselves had so lately been the object, and to practise 
lessons of’humanity similar to those which they had received 
from their conqueror. 

On the 1st of January, 1822, the Pasha, after a harassing march 
through a woody wilderness, arrived at Fazoql, the capital of the 
province of that name—the Malek of which advanced to meet 
him, and offer his submission. On the 12th, he again proceeded 
southward, and after some more destructive affairs with the Ne¬ 
groes, he crossed the river Toumet, (tributary to the Blue River,) 
at about 10° 5O' 9" latitude; and on the 18th, M. Cailliaud dis¬ 
covered the first indications of gold. To this discovery were now 
attached the remaining hopes of Ismayl; the conquest of so many 
barren or half-desolate provinces had not satisfied his cupidity, 
and the myriads of slaves, of whom he had promised himself easy 
and profitable possession, had proved fierce and dangerous ene¬ 
mies ; but the gold mines of Qu&m&myl, recorded by early anti¬ 
quity, add exaggerated by distant rumour, still continued to flatter 
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his wishes and his credulity. He entered the province without 
delay, and eagerJy commenced the important search. The hist 
attempt, directed by M. Cailliaud, and the second by the Pasha 
in person, were very nearly fruitless; but it w'as still hoped, that 
the country might contain spots more fruitful; and marauding 
parties were despatched to take some natives, who might serve as 
guides to the concealed stores of their land. They w'ere so for¬ 
tunate as. to capture a chief, who was conducted trembling be¬ 
fore the Pasha. After covering him with the unexpected honour, 
“ d’un guibeh ou doliman de serge rouge,” (of which the bril¬ 
liancy formed so ridiculous a contrast with his black skin as to 
excite the amusement even of his own wretched fellow captives,) 
the Pasha questioned him respecting the supposed treasures. 

“ This man, trembling all over, picked up a handful of gravel stones, 
about the size of beaus, and showing them to the prince, told him, that 
after the rainy season, there were sometimes found bits of gold of that 
size in the hollows of the beds or borders of the rivulets; but that in 
general they procured this metal in powder by washing the sands in the 
little bowls which we had seen.”— 

He pointed out the most favourable places forsucli researches, 
and conducted the Pasha on the following day to one of them. 
The result was exactly such as he had led to expect—a few small 
grains of gold rewarded the labours of the day —“ le Pacha etait 
cTuiie humeur detestable, etle d6pit se peignait sur son visage,”— 
and most happily the poor Negro chief took a very early oppor¬ 
tunity to escape from his red doliman, and the dangers of his 
splendid captivity. The search, however, was continued for 
some days longer, of which the most fortunate appears not to 
have produced more than tw'elve grains. And aftpr repeated 
experiments, M. Cailliaud remained convinced, “ que les sables 
de cette region reputes les plus riches lie donnent au lavage, tenne 
inoyen, que quatre grains d’or par quintal.”—vol. iii. p. 18. 

After seventeen days passed among golden sands, the Pasha 
became convinced of their barrenness; and as he had thus faifly 
ascertained the certainty and extent of his disappointment; as he 
had attained the utmost bounds which had ever been affixed to his 
expedition, and had exhausted his last and dearest hopes, the sol¬ 
diers eagerly expected the order to return. 

“ The Sheygya* had prepared their mannikin iii the shape of a man, 
supposed to represent one of themselves; for it is one of their esta¬ 
blished customs to inter an image of this kind in the place fixed as the 
boundary o£ their great expeditious.” 

On the 5tb «of February, the. order was at length given—to 
* We have retained the orthography of 13urckbardt. 
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continue their march to the south. The soldiers could not con¬ 
ceal their astonishment; they already considered it a supernatural 
effort by which they had reached their present position. The 
Sheygya placed their “ mannequin” on a camel, and readily 
escorted it on foot, (to . the great amusement of the Osmanlis ;) 
the army continued to advance without exhibiting any disposition 
to mutiny; and in two days, they arrived at Singue, the province 
adjacent to Quain&myl. 

And here, indeed, the limits of progress were at length fixed by 
invincible necessity. The Negro inhabitants of the surrounding 
mountains had become more daring from success, or more fuiious 
from their sufferings—the troops were harassed in their march, 
and iusulted in their encampment—the Pasha’s own horses were 
carried off from under the mouths of his cannon, and a confede¬ 
racy, among various Negro tribes, for a simultaneous assault on 
the camp was proved to have been formed, though fortunately it 
did not take effect at the time fixed for it. The army was reduced 
to about 1200 men, and was greatly iu want of ammunition, in 
which its only advantage consisted.* “ J’allai voir Ie Prince : ii 
etaittriste et soucicux; des nouvelles affligeantes, qu’il veuaitdc re- 
cevoir du Sennaar, au’gmentaient ses inquietudes sur Pembarras de 
sa position, dont il ne dissimulait pas au restele danger.”—vol. iii. 
p. 40.- But, though afflicted by periodical attacks of fever, lsmayl 
had lost nothing of that energy, which, through the whole cam¬ 
paign, had supported and animated him. 

" He must certainly have been endowed with great courage, persever¬ 
ance, and even genius, to have, with a feeble army of 4000 men, ill-paid 
and ill-fed, traversed, in all directions, barbarous and wild countries, 
invaded in less than two years 450 leagues of territory, conquered twelve 
provinces aiSd a kingdom, and maintained an unceasing;, struggle with 
a multitude of warlike tribcs. ,, t—vol. iii. p. 51. 

But he yielded at length to destiny,"and gave, on the 1 llli of Fe¬ 
bruary, the long-expected orders for retreat. 

• M. Cailliaud appears at different times to have indulged some 
visionary hopes, that the present expedition would throw light on 
the course, or even the fountains of the White River; and, doubt¬ 
less, it was iii an agony of disappointment at the disappearance of 
this dream, that, before turning his face northward, he mounted 
au eminence, with his telescope iu his hand, and sought to dis¬ 
cover the spot where his imagination had placed the source of the 


* 

* Some bufUs charged with supplies and ammunition had been destroyed by the 
natives neat Fuzoql. * 

t By the way. thonly people who offered him the slightest resistance were the 
Sheygya and the Negroes. 
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While River,—(a spot distant, according to his own map, above 
800 miles.) 

“ V r ain efforts ! . . . Ceasing, therefore, to contemplate this hori¬ 
zon, which presented nothing but a complete mass of vapour, I engraved 
the name of France in deep characters upon the rock, and transporting 
myself in imagination to that beloved country, I put up a prayer that l 
might be allowed to otter her the tribute of my labours ; a small tribute, 
certainly, but which had cost me great fatigue and sufferings/'—vol. iii. 
p. 51. 


The Sheygya were probably employing the same moment in the 
customary interment of their ** mannequin and these important 
ceremonies duly performed, the army joyously commenced its re¬ 
turn homewards. 

The men were inspired with new energy; the very beasts seemed 
sensible of the change in the direction of march; and their stop 
became more rapid and firm. Joy was painted on every coun¬ 
tenance ; the Bedouins and the Arnaputs expressed their own by 
songs; past sufferings were already banished from recollection, 
and every thought and every vow was directed towards home. 

The traveller soon afterwards took his final leave of the Pasha, . 
who had latterly treated him with great consideration, and descended 
to Sennaar by water. Ismayl encountered no impediments in 
his return to that place, which was hastened by a disappointment 
in not finding his brother’s division at Fazoql; with which rein¬ 
forcement he had still meditated a new expedition to the south- 
westward. Ibrahim himself having been overtaken some time be¬ 
fore by sickness and its attendant circumstances of anxiety and 
despondency, had abruptly quitted the army and returned direct 
to Egypt I happier, in undishonoured obscurity, had he fallen 
among the deserts of the White River, by the lance of any naked 
savage, than to have lived to wreak his sullen and sanguinary 
humour upon the unresisting children of Greece, to have lorn 
away some of the remaining branches of her beauty and vitality, 
and left in the flowery vallies of the Morca so deep an impress 
of his horses’ feet, that an age of peace and independence will 
scarcely restore their verdure. 

From Sennaar, the “ brave Ismayl,” not many months after¬ 
wards, descended to Shendi to repress some insurrection or levy 
some contribution, -and thence he designed to return to Egypt. 
At Shendi he had the imprudence to retire to some distance from 
his camp % to celebrate, (as it is said,) by a nocturnal banquet, 
the conclusion of his laborious campaign. A very few attend- , 
ants were with him. Malek Nimir (the mime means tiger) 
had long watched for the opportunity of vengeance which was 
now presented, and not rejected liv him. He set fire to the 
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house where the Pasha feasted or reposed, and to the shrubs o>r 
the dourrha which surrounded it; the young conqueror perished 
in the flames. The soldiers from the camp arrived too late for 
succour, and found only the mutilated remains of their prince: 
these wefe transported to Cairo and there buried. 

All his party were taken or massacred; the Greek, his Proto- 
medico, was at first spared, that he might be delivered to more 
deliberate torture. 

u First, all his teeth were extracted from him, one by one, and distri¬ 
buted among the principal persons of the country, who had them care¬ 
fully sewed up in little leather bags, in order to wear them as amulets ; 
for in the opinion of these superstitious people, the possessor of a physi¬ 
cian’s tooth is safe from the attacks of any disease. After this cruel ope¬ 
ration, he was put to death.* Malek Nimir took to flight with his ac¬ 
complices, and retreated into Darfour.”—vol. iii. p. 337. 

We have observed that, the first object of this expedition, vvhicli 
we have followed with no small degree of interest, was the con¬ 
quest of Sennaar, and the numerous provinces comprehended be¬ 
tween that kingdom and the Egyptian frontiers, and that the scheme 
extended to the occupation of the slave-countries above Sennaar, 
and the gold mines supposed to exist there. We have seen that 
the latter enterprize had no permanent result, and little even of 
temporary profit; but we have also perceived with astonishmeut 
the rapid success of the former. This makes us curious to in¬ 
quire into the actual extent and nature of the country so hastily 
subjected by a force so very insignificant, and into the number 
and resources of the various inhabitants, who yielded their inde- 
peqdence to the terrors of 4,000 muskets. 

The extent of the conquered country along the river side from 
the Second Cataract to the. southern limits of Sennaar (for we 
shall uot include the countries above it, so imperfectly subjected 
and hastily evacuated) cannot be reckoned at less than 1200 miles. 
Qf these the first 500 may comprehend the provinces of Sukkoot, 
Mahass, D6ngola and Dar-Sheygya; the next 400 will embrace 
Berber, Shendi, and Halfay as far as the confluence of the two 
rivers; and the remaining 300 the length of the kingdom of 
Sennaar. It is a much more difficult matter to approach to an 
accurate estimate of the width of these provinces. Mr. Cailliaud 
however, has given .some foundation to rest upon, when he fixes that 
of Sennaar at about seventy English miles; and perhaps we are 
safe in affixing the same width to the habitable parts of the three 
adjacent countries; for if that of Halfay, especially on the 
western bank, in many places falls far short of this average, it is 

nt * n ~ * 

■ * *' I have mentioned various traits of the atrocious conduct of this person, which 

to diminish the regret for his fate.’* 
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highly probable that both Berber and Shcndi, which were the 
heart of ancient Mero6, may much exceed it: and certainly in 
population these two province^ have suffered much less than 
Ilalfay from the destructive incursions of the Sheygya, and less 
than Sennaar from civil dissensions. To the width of the coun¬ 
tries below Berber we must affix a much smaller average; for in 
many parts, as at the cataracts immediately above Dar Sheygya, 
and those extending for nearly 100 miles to the south and west 
of Ilalfay, the habitable land (to which our inquiries are of 
course confined) is of very narrow extent; and the Nile may be 
said in those tracts to be so fully employed iu continuing its«own 
existence, as to be little disposed to fertilize the desert which im¬ 
pedes and endangers it. Besides which, the rains which fall 
abundantly to the south through this long tract, either fall not at all 
here,or scantily and capriciousl). The Sheygya, though a warlike, 
are not a numerous race; their cultivable land on the borders of 
the river cannot average above three or four miles in width, and 
we have no reason to believe the fertility of their deserts. In 
parts of D6ngola, but in parts only, there is a broader extent of 
rich soil and luxuriant vegetation; but the ravages of the Sheygya 
have left few hands for its cultivation. In endeavouring then 
to form some estimate of the population of the conquered pro¬ 
vinces, we shall follow M. Cailliaud in computing that of Sennaar 
at 6o0,000 souls; the countries between Sennaar and Dar Shey¬ 
gya may contain somewhat more; and thence down to the second 
cataract we may content ourselves with reckoning half that num¬ 
ber; and thus the whole will not much exceed a million and a 
half. In this calculation we include, of course, those Arabs who 
are occasionally associated in the villages with the Indigenous 
natives, and such of the Nomads, whether engaged in pasturage 
or commerce, as confine their wandering habitations to the ad¬ 
jacent deserts. 

But the capabilities of the more southern of these provinces* 
those especially which lie above the confluence of the Nile and 
the Astaboras, do not discredit their ancient glory. 

“ Watered by the surrounding rivers, fertilized, especially towards the 
south, by the periodical rains which bring back vegetation, even amid 
the sands of the desert, this country must yield a rich return to the 
labours of the intelligent and active cultivator. 

This was written among the ruins of Meroe; still higher up 
the river the traveller was more than once reminded of the scenery 
of Europe; at one time the banks of the Loire, at another the 
lake of Como, were recalled to his recollection. The animal 
productions increased in variety and sometimes in beauty; os¬ 
triches and wild asses inhabit the deserts of Berber; in Halfay, 
below the confluence of the rivers, are found* the traces of the 
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giraffe; presently the track of the elephant and the signs of his 
plight were observed in forests inhabited by birds ol' brighter 
plumage and of shriller cry. The black and white ibises of an¬ 
cient ISgypt were discovered somewhat higher. The hippopo¬ 
tamus is found to increase, as the crocodile diminishes, in abun¬ 
dance, and the lion and the rhinoceros are numbered among the 
natives of Sennaar. Farther south, the spacious forests, with 
their green apes and pendulous birds’ nests, confound all our 
usual notions of -African scenery. Almost everywhere we find 
proofs of the careless luxuriance of nature, everywhere con¬ 
trasted with the wretchedness and debasement of man. 

The religion of the conquered provinces is exclusively Maho¬ 
metan; varying, indeed, in zeal and purity, from Sennaar, where 
one mosque is found sufficient for the devotion of the whole popu¬ 
lation, to Dar Sheygya, whose Arabian orthodoxy despises the 
spurious Mahometanism of the Turk. As to the regions to the 
south and south-west of Sennaar, it would seem that the black 
inhabitants are divided between paganism and uncircumcisod 
islamism. Those w'ho follow* the latter persuasion are doubtless 
to be ranked among the least honoured of the servants of Ma¬ 
homet; of the pagans the greater portion offer their vows rather, to 
the temperate brightness of the moon, than to the burning god of 
day; and it is probable that the mysterious mutability of the 
former increases the superstitious reverence of her worshippers. 
But it would seem (from such information as M. Cailliaud was 
enabled to collect) that on the banks of the White River, both 
the Prophet and the moon are equally disregarded, and that the 
stars alone are objects of adoration. One thing appears certain; 
that predestination is a main principle of action among all these 
savages, whether Mahometan or Pagan; some instauces of its 
activity are given us by M. Cailliaud. And another fact is no 
less certain and far more deplorable, that if we except the people 
dwelling around the sources of the Blue River, there is no nation 
or tribe that drinks of the Nile or any of its tributary streams, or 
wanders over its wild deserts, which has any knowledge of Chris¬ 
tianity.* The Christian traveller, who throws on these vast 
regions any regard of serious observation is most painfully re¬ 
minded of tliis truth, when he beholds the many fragments and 
memorials of his religion which are scattered under his feet. 
These remains arc most abundant in the lower provinces,*}* from 
Dar Sheygya to Wady Haifa; . they are everywhere found, 

* Of course the Copts, who are confined to Egypt, and arc thinly scattered even 
there, are excepted. , 

f In the higher countries, M. Cailliaud found two or three Christian inscriptions 
in the ruips of Meroc. He remarks that some of (lie calabashes used by the idolaters 
abdVe Setfriaar were impressed with the figure of the cross. There is a Christian ruin 
very near the confluence of the White and Blue rivers. 
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at no very considerable intervals, along the river side. They 
consist chielly of ruined churches of rude architecture, of which 
the interior is generally adorned by pictures of the Virgin or St. 
George, according to the Greek fashion. The space adjuccut 
to these is usually covered by a multitude of tombstones which 
seem to attest the superior popujousness of former days. In 
fact, the whole face of this country bears deep and lasting marks 
of the infliction of some mighty calamity, whose fruits are desola¬ 
tion and misery. In Dar Sheygya some small granite columns 
are found, with the cross sculptured on the capital; and in Old 
Dongola, the only building not absolutely wretched, was once a 
Christian convent and is now a Mahometan mosque. But the 
spot where these interesting vestiges of our faith are most nume¬ 
rous and most perfect, is the long tract of rocky islands, which 
forms a succession of cataracts from Wady Haifa almost as high 
as Soleb. It is probable that Christianity, when it had been 
driven by the arms of the Arabs from the plains of Shendi and 
D6ngola, took refuge in these savage fastnesses, and lingered and 
fought behind their granite battlements, beaten by the rushing 
waters. Indeed their inhabitants are related still to retain some¬ 
what of a fierce and intractable character. 

Trom noticing the rude memorials of Christianity, we proceed 
up the stream of time to visit the monstrous monuments of the 
superstition of antiquity. As both of these have their peculiar 
interest with the traveller, so both receive their peculiar respect 
from the native. The former are held holy, as the feeble notices 
of a religion which lives and flourishes, and which is one day des¬ 
tined, if there be any truth in ancient prophecy, to reign over the 
kingdoms of the east. The latter are regarded as the relics of a 
gigantic raefe, whose name and w hose religion have long passed 
away from among men, and will never be restored; yet are they 
not approached without awe, and a species of superstition. 

From W ady_ Haifa, as high as the province of Halfay, these 
monuments are occasionally, found on the river side, or in the 
neighbouring desert. The most southerly yet discovered is that 
of Soubali, situated on the right bank of the Blue River, before 
its junction with the Bahr-el-Abiad, at about lo° 10' of lat. A 
broken sphinx in the midst of ruinous mounds of brick, is all that 
remains of what M. Cailliaud very fairly supposes to have been 
the city of Saba. Whatever buildings may once have adorned 
the kingdom of Sennaar have now utterly disappeared, which is 
no doubt correctly attributed to the scarcity of sand and limestone, 
as well as to the periodical rains prevailing in that country. 

Between Wady Haifa and Soubah, (a distance along the river 
of about 900 miles.) as many as fourteen or fifteen spots might be 
pointed out, which are marked by the remaius of antiquity. To 
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three of these, possessing superior claims on o*ur attention, we shall 
chiefly confine ourselves, taking them in the order of their disco¬ 
very from north to south. We mean those of Mount Berkel, of 
Assour, and of Naga and El Meqaourat. We mean no dis¬ 
paragement to the other remains, or to undervalue the labours 
which have been bestowed on their description and delineation: 
and least of all do we intend any insult to the Temple of Soleb, 
which we suspect to be the most graceful and picturesque monu¬ 
ment yet discovered above the second cataract; but the extent and 
position of the three which we have selected demand somewhat 
closer investigation. 

1. The ruins of Mount Berkel are situated in Dar Sheygya, 
near a village called Merawe, at about 18° 31* of north lat. 
They occupy very considerable space on both banks of the river. 
On the right, between the mountain and the river, close to the 
former, are found the remains of seven or eight stone buildings, 
at least six of which were temples. Some of these are in a state 
of entire decay and decomposition, others have been crushed by 
the fall of fragments of rock from the mountain's side. The 
most perfect is the Typhonium, a temple of about 100 feet in 
length, partly built and partly excavated in the rock. 

“ In the multitude of hicroglyphical legends which accompany all the 
figures of this monument, wc recognise everywhere, close to that of the 
king, two hieroglypbical rings (or cartouches), which, according to M. 
Champollion’s important discovery, inform us that this monarch is Tara- 
cus, the first of the Ethiopian dynasty who invaded Egypt, and formed 
the twenty-fifth dynasty of the chronological cation of Manctho, in the 
eighth century before the Christian era. The style of the figures and 
ornaments of this temple, is the pure style of the monuments of Egypt 
and Lowei* Nubia.”—vol. iii. p. 215. 

The most extensive remains are those of a temple, probably of 
less ancient date tlian the Typhonium, of which the length is not 
less than 450 English feet. This magnificent edifice has con¬ 
tained more than eighty-four columns, besides sphinxes and granite 
altars covered with sculptures, and was numbered, we doubt hot, 
among the most splendid ornaments of Ethiopia. No traces of 
that splendour at present exist, and the labours of the traveller, 
exploring the bases of the columns and the vestiges of the walls 
amid heaps of dust and rubbish, are unrewarded by any object 
of admiration. 

A little farther from the river, op the edge of the desert, are 
the remains of thirteen pyramids; they are small, and,for the most 
part, in very good preservation; the largest is not more than 80 
feet.ipjbase; rsveral do not exceed half that size; some arc of still 
sptsiller dimensions. They appear to be of very different ages; 
the most ancient have no sanctuary or consequent hicroglyphical 
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inscriptions; there »are otiicrs of which the sanctuaries have 
vaulted roofs,* and these are decidedly the most modern; the 
rest belong to an intermediate age. 

On the left bank, a few miles higher than Mount Berkel, stands 
another body of pyramids of greater magnitude and' antiquity. 
There are fifteen of considerable magnitude, varying from c 25 to 
JO yards in base; one only much exceeds the dimensions of the 
rest, being about 50 yards in base. This last presents the singly 
lar appearance of a small interior -pyramid of a different age, 
stone, and architecture,^ enclosed by a thick pyramidal case, which 
has now greatly fallen away and betrayed its secret. These build¬ 
ings are formed of a coarse pudding-stone, whose friability has 
greatly accelerated their general dilapidation. 

M. Cailliaud is, no doubt, perfectly correct in supposing these 
ruins to be the remains of Napata, which was originally the 
second city, and latterly the capital, of Ethiopia. We are only 
surprised that he should have found any difficulty in coming to 
this conclusion, or made any boast of it as a discovery of his own, 
because our English travellers who visited this spot before him, 
and whose plans and descriptions agree in every material point 
with his own, formed and published the same opinion about four 
years before the appearance of his work.—( Waddington s Travels 
in Ethiopia, p. 186.) 

The locality of Mount Berkel is favourable to the position of 
a great city, not from the fertility of the surrounding country, 
which is not remarkable, but from the extraordinary bend in the 
river, which takes place between 1S° and 19 3 c 20' of latitude, and 
brings the inhabitants of that portion of its banks into easy and 
near communication with those who dwell above them to the 
eastward, or below them to the west. Thus the samfc interme¬ 
diate position} which furnishes the Sheygya with facilities of de¬ 
predation, formerly gave commercial advantages to the peaceful 


* " Several temples of the Oasis of Thebes have also vaulted roofs, although these 
monuments bear hieroglyphictd sculptures.” (vol. iii. p. 1210.) 

•f “ This interior building secius to form about two-thirds of the whole structure; it 
is of neat workmanship, and composed of a hard light-coloured aaudstone."— Wad- 
dingtous Visit to Ethiopia, 

N 


$ This will be made more 
intelligible by a delineation 
of that part of the river. 
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merchants of Napata; for Shendi on the one*hand, and Dongola 
on the other, are respectively distant not more than sixty and 
twenty-five hours across the desert from JMeravve. This circum¬ 
stance will sufficiently account for the existence of an important 

• city upon or near the place, where we have discovered the ruins 
of Napata; the magnificent rock of Berkel may have decided the 
exact spot for its erection. 

i\ From the ruins of Mount Berkel we ascend to the Tarabvls 
of Assour, and our interest increases as we proceed; for the situ¬ 
ation of Assour, near the light bank of the Nile, about sixty miles 
above its junction with the Astaboras, very nearly agrees with the 
supposed latitude as well as peninsular position of Meroe. The 
vast extent of ruins there discovered, establishes tl^e identity of the 
true place beyond any dispute. In comparing these remains with 
those'of Napata, we first observe, that the space occupied by them 
is far more considerable; that they are in general more dilapidated, 
and that the vast mounds of rubbish everywhere heaped up must 
have been formed by the ruins of private as well as public build¬ 
ings. The latter consist, as at Napata, of temples and pyramids. 
Of the temples there is not one whose remains can be traced with 
any certainty; of that which appears to have been the largest, the 
front wall was about twenty-five feet in thickness; an avenue of 
lions, in sandstone, stood before the portal, and a wall appears to 
have surrounded it at some little distance. The pyramids stand 
as usual on the borders of the desert. Of the first and smaller 
group there are still twenty, of which M. Cailliaud was enabled to 
measure the base and inclination. 

“ Around these monuments I discovered thc'traces of seventy-five other 
buildings, which were no doubt so many small pyramids, designed for 
covering mummy pits.”—vol. ii. p. 151. 

The largest of these is not more than thirty-four feet in base 
and about fifty-nine in height; some of them scarcely exceed a 
third of these dimensions. 

* “ The front stones arc only from thirty to forty centimetres in 
height; only some layers of freestone compose the four walls of the 
pyramid; the interior is a mere mass of rugged stones, confusedly 
heaped together, and cemented with clay/’—vol, ii. p. 152. 

The larger group is situated farther to the eastward, on two 
ad joining eminences; of the southernmost of these there arc nine 
only capable of measurement, which vary* from forty-three to 
twenty-one feet in base. T here are vestiges of thirty-eight others, 
of which the very materials have nearly disappeared * Those to 
the north are in a more elevated situation, and therefore less in 
danger from the invasion of the sands, or the “ sejour des plnies;” 
they are consequently in very good preservation, and M. Cailliaud 
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was enabled to lake the measurement of twenty-two of them; the 
largest seems to be about sixty feet in base; many are extremely 
small. Most of tlie pyramids appear to have had little sanctuaries 
attached to them, and in one of them M. Cailliaud found the 
roof vaulted, as we have already noticed in those of Mount Berkel. 

** I examined very attentively if this vault was not the work of some 
subsequent restorations; but a border of serpents, serving as a frame to 
Egyptian sculptures, and evidently of the same date with them—a border 
which extended above the spring of the arch ; finally, the uniformly 
ancient state of the materials,—convinced me that all the parts of this 
building had been constructed simultaneously.” 

Our own opinion certainly leads us to consider these as the 
oldest recorded specimens of the arch, and to attribute the honour 
of that invention to the Ethiopians; we admit some difficulty in 
reconciling such progress iu architecture with the rude workman¬ 
ship visible in other parts even of the same monuments; but this 
is not removed by supposing them to belong to a more modern 
age; indeed such confusion rather indicates the carelessness of 
high antiquity, than the minute and elaborate diligence of later 
days. The only plausible ground on which the ruins o. Berkel 
have ever claimed to be those of Mero6, # is the circumstance of 
their vicinity to a village called Meravve. But this is entirely 
removed by the fact mentioned by M. Cailliaud, that a place not 
far from Assour, covered with remains of ancient buildings, is 
called El Meraouy. We may add, that in the desert between 
Berkel and Assour, there is a rock called lladjar Meroueh ; there 
is a village Morrell in Ualfay, and in Egypt itself a Maraou; the 
sound is common to almost every province of the Nile; and cer¬ 
tainly Moraive can prove nothing in favour of Berkel which 
Meraouy does not equally prove for Assour; all our cftlier data 
are in favour of the latter. 

M. Cailliaud is the first traveller wlio lias explained and de¬ 
scribed the ruins of Meroe, and we give him the more credit, be¬ 
cause the excursion from the camp which enabled him to do so, was. 
attended with some personal risk; but it seems probable, that a part 
of them had already been traversed both by Bruce (vol. iv. p..038) 
and Burckhardt(p. ‘275)> Describing a place opposite to Gourgos,t 
near the Mountain Gibbainy, a little below Sliendi, Bruce says, 

. * See the Review of \V%ddiugton and IT anbury's Travels in No. LXXXI of the 

Edinburgh Review. The candid author ot that article has, we doubt not, already 
changed his opinion. 

t M. Cailliaud passed the isle of Kourkos, and the ruins in question on his return; 
no doubt they wfire the suburbs of Meroe. A few miles lower down he passed through 
those of El-Marouk, which are only a quarter of a league to the south of Assour, and 
thence the temples or tarftbyls were visible. But certainly those were not seen either 
by Bruce or Burckhardt. 
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te We saw here heaps of broken pedestals, like those of Axum, all 
plainly designed for the statues of the dog-star, and some pieces of obelisk 
likewise with hieroglyphics, almost totally obliterated. The Arabs told 
us these ruins were very extensive, and that many pieces of statues, both 
of men and animals, had been dug up there ... it is impossible to avoid 
risking a guess that this is the ancient city of Meroe, whose latitude 
should be 16° 26'.” 

Nearly at the same place, Burckhardt noticed some mounds of 
rubbish and red burnt bricks, and some foundations of buildings 
constructed of hewn stones; but, unfortunately, he was prevented 
from extending his observations. 

Thus it is rather curious to lind M. Cailliaud triumphantly 
expressing his surprise, that neither Bruce nor Burckhardt ha\e 
given any indications of these ruins (vol. iii. p. 101). However, 
the honour of making them distinctly known to our curiosity, and 
useful to our researches, is entirely his own, and he lias deserved 
. by his exertions the good fortune which enabled him to do so. 

3. At a place called N aga, a little above Shendi, on the river 
side, are the remains of a Typhoniuin and other ruins; aud at 
about twenty-five miles from that place, nearly S. by E., at some 
distance from the N ile, is another spot of the same name, covered 
by more remarkable monuments. 

“ The first object which attracted my attention was a temple entirely 
covered with Egyptian sculptures, with its pylonum and a portico of 
Greco-Roman architecture, mingled with Egyptian ornaments. Farther 
on were the ruins of another great temple, adorned with sculptures of 
finished workmanship, and preceded by avenues of sphinxes; those of 
a fourth (?) smaller monument; the traces of several other buildings 
levelled to the ground, and at some distance those of a public pool.”— 
vol. iii. p. ) 25. 

The small temple is the best preserved, and is covered with 
historical sculptures; on the principal fagade of the pylonum is 
the colossal figure of the triumphant monarch, holding by the hair 
.thirty-three captives, on their knees, in the attitude of supplica¬ 
tion; on its left side is a similar representation, except that the 
principal personage here is a female. This peculiarity is a fresh 
proof that women had privileges in Ethiopia which they enjoyed 
notin Egypt or Lower Nubia, where the principal actors in all 
sculptural representations are men. Some of the figures are ex¬ 
ecuted in a rude and heavy style, and the “. embonpoint des per- 
sonuages” exhibits a people differing exceedingly in physique 
from the Egyptians, however resembling them in taste and reli¬ 
gion. (iii. 131.) So says M. Cailliaud. Our own consideration 
of this subject rather leads us to conclude, that the difference in 
nnestinn arises nnlv from the greater refinement which the Esrvn- 
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linns introduced into, the art which: they had received from the 
south. The simpler Ethiopian wa£ ctfntented to represent the 
human form such, hr nearlv such, as it usually existed. The 
more polished sculptor of Thebes and Memphis invented his 
beau ideal , established it as an universal model, and presented the 
figures formed upon it to the admiration of his own country, and 
to the astonishment or ridicule of every other. 

M. Cailliaud ;d(iscovered the trace#jof at least seven monuments, 
and he observed that the temples here, like the tarabyls of 
Assour, faced the east, a fact which he considers connected with 
the worship of the sun. Other ruins, even more extensive than 
these, are reported to exist, at the distance of two days’journey in 
the interior, and doubtless they adorned the ancient commercial 
road, which led from the Nile to Axum, or to Port Adulis on the 
Red Sea; but this country was now occupied by a tribe of Arabs 
in open rebellion against the Turks, and it was therefore inacces¬ 
sible to M. Cailliaud.* 

About twelve miles nearly north of Naga, are the ruins of 
El-Me§aourat—for the description of these we must refer to M. 
Cailliaud’s detailed account, as well as his plans and drawings ; 
within our narrow limits we should fail in any attempt to render 
ourselves intelligible. Suffice it to say, that, though the remains 
of some small temples are distinguishable, the form of the prin¬ 
cipal buildings proves a different object in the construction; and 
M. Cailliaud may possibly be correct, when he supposes this 
place to have been the College or University of Ethiopia; and in 
as far as the government, as well as the education, of the people 
was, in fact, vested in the priesthood, it may have been the holy 
capital, or Hieropolis of the empire. The whole circumference, 
however, does* not exceed 800 yards, nor the length of the central 
edifice 45 feet; there are some sculptures on the columns, but 
none on either of the walls; some fragments of statues are found 
among the ruins. We should add, that, while some of the monu¬ 
ments bear marks of high antiquity, others are distinguished by 
the Greco-Egyptian style of sculpture, and are evidently the pro¬ 
ductions pf a much later age. There are no tombs in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, nor any remains of private habitations. The stones 
composing the buildings are of exceedingly small dimensions, 
seldom exceeding a foot in length, or half that height. 

• “ According to the tradition of the country the name of El Me^apurat 

was that of the ancient fakirs who inhabited these vast edifices j .<this 

tradition would be a farther confirmation of the opiuiou that this place 

was consecrated to education.”—vol. iii. p. 158. 

_ _- - . . ... . ■ . 

- * M. {DnHlianri reasonably supposes that they may be the rahis of Mandcyr, ihe 
ancient capital of the pastoral Arabs. 

VOL. II. NO. IV. 
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The ruins of Ethiopia have not been productive of inscriptions ; 
those of Mount Berkel have furnished only two, in the Ethiopic 
character; the names-of some Greek bishops were found sculp¬ 
tured at Assour,and nothing, we believe, of more importance; and 
the discoveries of that description made at El Me§aourat were 
confined to two in Greek, (p. 150,) and one in Latin; all of them 
are extremely short, and on that account only we shall present the 
last to our readers:— " , 

“ VICINA. [POST (or per) ] MVLTOS AN 
NOS. FELICITER. VEN1T 
EX. VRBE. MENSE. ATHYR 
DIE. XV. ANNI.” 

t 4 

Any attempt to ascertain the precise age of these various mo¬ 
numents of ancient days would lead us into a long, and, probably, 
fruitless disquisition,; but we cannot err in assigning them to two 
very different and distant epochs in the history of Ethiopia. 
Nor do we hesitate to express our opinion, that the most ancient 
are anterior to the similar, but more elaborate, edifices of 
Egypt. The greater rudeness and dilapidation of what little re¬ 
mains to us—the unaffected (shall we say natural) gracefulness of 
many of the sculptured figures, and the superior reverence every 
where paid to Ammon and to Typhon, the good and evil genii of 
the Shepherds of the l)csart,,give strong indications of higher 
antiquity; and, at least, oblige us to believe, that Ethiopia, 
whether she were the model of Egypt or not, was assuredly not 
her imitator.. The little information which we possess respecting 
the ancient history of the two countries, certainly leads us to the 
same conclusion. 

The course of the Nile from Fazoql on the Blue River down 
to the Second Cataract, is deliueated by M. Cailliaud with dili¬ 
gence, and probably with fidelity. The observations were made 
by M. Letorisec, M. CailliaudV fellow-traveller. This gentle¬ 
man, whom M. Cailliaud does not represent either as a natu¬ 
ralist or an antiquarian, sometimes employed his spare time in 
exercising the most pleasing offices of humanity. 

“ Having much less to occupy bis attention than I had, he employed 
bis leisure hours in attending to the sick, and be was fortunate enough 
to cure two young women in our neighbourhood of a fever. This cure 
made so much noise, that in a short time all the Sick for miles round 
came to implore our aid. The women here ate in general remarkable’ 
for their fine forms ; the two especially, whom M. Letorzec restored to 
health, were gifted with countenances so sweet, graceful and regu¬ 
larly beautiful, that had it not been for their tawny complexion, they 
might have appeared without disadvantage by the side of our prettiest 
Europeans.’’—vol. iii. 
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Th e scene of M. Letorzcc’s gallant humanity was no otjier than 
the very ruins of Mero6; and we have, therefore, the more 
pleasure in quoting this passage, because it gives us the means of 
refuting the ancient calumny respecting the deformity of the ladies 
of that capital. 

Respecting the White River, the true mysterious Nile, we still 
know little more than the most ignorant of our forefathers. The 
division, at first commanded by Ibrahhn Pasha, continued, after the 
desertion of their prince at El Querebyn, to traverse the desart to 
the south-west, until they arrived at the mountains of Draka, 
whence they beheld its ample stream rolling towards the north; 
but they did not pursue its course in either direction, and we have 
still no other information respecting it than unsatisfactory report. 
All that is delivered to us, with any certainty, is, that, contrary to 
the account of Bruce, (vol. iii. p. 96,) its waters rise and fall at 
the same period with those of the Blue River; and that, at their 
confluence, in 15° 37' 10" of north latitude, the width of the 
former (at the end of May) is from 500 to 0OO paces. 

“ I could successively observe the current of the White River, and 
tlia’t of the Blue River j the latter is much less rapid, and narrower by , 
one-third than the former. I had some water drawn from each, and 
on comparing them T found that the water of the White River is a little 
milky, a fact of which some time after I satisfied myself completely. 
The Blue River, in the southern regions, generally runs over a rocky 
bottom, and it derives its. name from its clearness j tbe waters of the 
White River, on the contrary, probably roll along a bed of clay.”*— 
vol. ii. p. 202. 

One of the latest victims offered up to the Spirit of African 
discovery, was our countryman, Captain Gordon. IJis object 
was to penetrate to the very fountains of the White River. Tor 
an enterprize so nearly hopeless, he deemed that his only chance 
of success was to travel as an Arab. To fit himself for this cha¬ 
racter, he immediately.adopted the dress, food, and habits of that 
hardy people ; he oft’ered himself to every description of privatiorf 
and fatigue j he avoided not the burning sun, and plunged into 
the river in every temperature. His vigorous constitution ap¬ 
peared to favour his first efforts; but ere he arrived at Sennaar> 
possibly even before he had beheld the fulness of that stream 
whose source he destined to disclose, he fell sick and died! But 
this lamentable example was not wanted to prove to us the jnefli- 
cacy of individual exertion to attain this object, and such dbjectS 
as this. If,.however, the Egyptians shall be enabled to retain 

-- . - - - .. r -.[--i — . ... ■ - - 

f "I had preserved sojne of the water of each of these riversjat order to subject them 
to analysis; but I lost them along with other vases containing reptiles, -which were 
broken by the fall of my camels.** 
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the -kingdom of Sennaar for.many years lortger, and to establish' 
there as firm a government aS Mehemed Ali has established in 
some of his nearer conquests, there, are still hopes that progress 
may be made towards the solution of this grand geographical 
problem, even in our generation. . 

The numerous drawings and plans which accompany M. Cail- 
liaud’s work are well executed, and generally well designed; and 
we need not say are frequently necessary to the perfect under¬ 
standing of the remains of antiquity. His map of the Nile is 
much more distinct and accurate than any that we possess, and 
ought to be in the hands of every African geographer. 

To M. Cailliaud we desire to express our gratitude .for much 
information diligently collected, and for the most part unaffectedly 
delivered; and to assure him, that—in return for his many anxious 
days and sleepless nights, and the fatigue, risk and suffering which 
he has encountered in his generous efforts to extend the bounda¬ 
ries of knowledge—his labours are not unappreciated by his con¬ 
temporaries, and will not escape the notice of posterity. 


Art. III.— 1. Obras escogidas de Miguel de Cervantes. Nueva 
Ediciov clasica, arreglada , corregida eilustrada con notas his- 
1 or teas , gramatkales, y criticas . Por D. Agustin Garcia de 
Arriela. Tom. I,-r—Vi. D. Quijotc de la Maucha. Tom. 
VII. VIIL IX. Novclas Ejemplares. Tom. X. Teatro. 
10 tom. 24nio. Paris. 1820. 

2. El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quijote de la Mancha. Com- 

puesto por Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Edicion en minia- 
tura, enteramente conformc a la ultima corregida y publicada 
por la Real Academia Espahola. 24mo. Paris, *J ulio Didot. 
1827. ’ 

3. La Vidu de Lazarillo de Tonnes, y de sus fortunes y adversi- 
dades . Por D. Diego Hurtado de Mendoza. 24mo. Paris. 

« 1827. 

4. Observations Critiques sur le Roman de Gil Bias de Santillane. 
Par J. A. Llorente, Auteur do l’Histoire Critique de l’lnquisi- 
tion. 8vo. Paris. 1822. 

The literature of Spain, rich and varied as it has always been 
considered, is more peculiarly so in works addressed to the ima¬ 
gination. These embrace almost every'branch of fictitious com- ‘ 
position, and ar£ characteristically replete with incident and sur¬ 
prize. From the period of the revival of learning, down to the 
close of the sixteenth century, the romantic, the lyric and the dra¬ 
matic writers of Castile pursued a long and brilliant career. 
Times and tastes undoubtedly have changed, and their reputation 
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lias declined from il§ meridian splendor, during the golden epoch 
of their country’s literary ascendancy and military renbwn. Still 
the extraordinary fertility, no legs 'than the inexhaustible fund of 
entertainment, conspicuous in the old Spanish romancers and 
comic writers, must strike impartial observers with wonder, if not 
with admiration of their talents. 

It is not here our intention to etiter into any discussion of the 
relative merits of Spanish writers in general. In a single article 
it will be enough if we succeed in giving a sketch of the novelists—* 
a class as numerous as it is diversified; and to them we shall at 
present confine our remarks. Their national genius early dis¬ 
played itself in productions of uncommon spirit and brilliancy. 
Nor was it long before foreign writers, struck with their origi¬ 
nality, began to borrow from them those aids which enabled them 
to set their own compositions’ in the most advantageous point of 
view. Like other artists, they doubtless conceived they had a 
right to improve upon the inventions of their ingenious predeces¬ 
sors. Is the traveller to blame who, in seeking his way, allows 
himself to be guided by the torches of others he may happen to 
fall in with? Yet he ought hardly to snatch the lights oift of 
strangers’ hands, and appropriate them to himself; let the Le 
Sages and Corneilles reconcile such proceedings to their coil- 
sciences as they can. 

Accordingly poets, dramatists and novelists soon scrupled not 
to work out their plots, incidents, and even their characters, from 
the rich mine of Spanish fiction. Its treasures, like those of 
most other Spanish mines, were not long in finding their way 
into the currency of foreign states, aud receiving a new impress, 
circulated as the reputed coin of the country. It was otherwise, 
indeed, during the earlier and more splendid eras of Castilian 
literature, when its language was assiduously cultivated by every 
one who laid much prelension* l to a polite education and the ac¬ 
complishments of the day. Not only were the favourite writers 
of Spain then studied and admired, but numerous translations of 
their best productions bore testimony to die estimation in which 
they were held. Among these the novelists chiefly attracted the 
regard of foreign readers, although they are at present become 
comparatively obsolete, or at least, much cast into the shade. 
Their literary admirers, on the other hand, who enriched them¬ 
selves with their spoils, and reaped the glory, due in part surely 
to the original authors, still coutiuue to enjoy a reputation beyond 
their deserts. That both the French and English dramatists 
drew largely from the store-house of Spanish novels, is too well 
known to require additional illustration. Their obligations, how- 
'eyer, admit of some extenuation, inasmuch as the objects pursued 
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by the dramatist and the novelist, are as widely different as the 
style of treating their respective subjects, But what palliation 
can we find for writers like Le Sage, Scarron, and many others, 
who took plot, incident and character altogether from their in¬ 
genious neighbours, and arraved themselves in these borrowed 
plumes ? To be sure, they judiciously altered and studiously 
adorned their materials, interweaving some little episodes, and 
liberally supplying a new varnish, gilding and frame-work for the 
intellectual pictures of old Spanish masters, of which they became 
thus cavalierly possessed. The reputation of the original artists 
was meanwhile consigned to neglect, or embalmed only in the 
recollection of the literary antiquarians and scholars of their 
country. 

It is time, therefore, to render impartial justice—to rescue from 
unmerited oblivion the names and works, and pay a just tribute to 
the genius of the Spanish novelists. With this view we have un¬ 
dertaken to present our readers with a rapid sketch of the origin, 
progress and decline of this branch of literature. The subject, 
indeed, is vast, and incapable of being treated very critically or 
philosophically in the limits assigned to a single article. All we 
can promise fairly to accomplish will be a sort of literary chrono- 
logy, embracing a series of names and titles, with brief estimates 
of character, such as may afford some new lights towards a nearer 
approach—a more circumstantial and correct study of the subject. 
To render the task at once more pleasing and perspicuous, we 
shall adopt the method of dividing the innumerable works of prose 
fiction into three several classes. These again will occasionally be 
subdivided into other branches, according as their style and sub¬ 
ject may require. 

In the first class we may enumerate those w'orks, once so keenly 
relished, and which it required the happy .genius of Cervantes to 
banish from the world—the famous “ Novelets Caballerescas” or 
books of chivalry. These" certainly arc entitled, in right of their 
jnost splendid and burlesque hero of La Mancha, to come first 
under our consideration. 

The No vela Caballeresca, then, was almost the only sort of 
literary entertainment which the old Castilians could relish for 
some time after the revival of letters in Europe. The decided 
predilection for these compositions will appear less extraordinary, 
if we consider how very analogous were the extravagant feats nar¬ 
rated iu them to the then prevailing spirit of romance, enthusiastic 
loyalty, and love of country, which, had also more particularly dis¬ 
tinguished the preceding ages. These books of chivalry are, in 
mpdetn eyes at. least, a repository of the most gross and whimsical 
^p^rdities that could enter into the mind of man to couccjve, 
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expressed in the most inflated and bombastic language. The most 
outrageous sentiments—feelings which have nothing in common 
with human nature,—deeds of more than modern gymnastic agi¬ 
lity and strength,—endurance surpassing the utmost power and 
patience of mortality,—ideal monsters arrayed in all the para¬ 
phernalia of a southern imagination run riot;—such were some of 
the choice ingredients employed in the concoction of a book of 
chivalry—to enter into the true spirit of which, only required to 
banish every rational idea from the mind. What chance had poor 
human nature and probability of opposing the shock of Spanish 
chivalry and romance? They were soon vanquished and despised, 
while the laws of time and space w ere as cavalierly doomed to ex¬ 
perience the same fate. By dint of courage, combined with igno¬ 
rance—the best requisites to make a true knight-errant—the 
authors of these splendid books scrupled not to interlard their nar¬ 
ratives with the most preposterous errors and anachronisms, laying 
every science—history, geography, and even metaphysics—under 
the heaviest contributions to furnish them with miraculous exploits. 
It was an indispensable obligation to bring upon the stage empe¬ 
rors, kings, and other remarkable persouages, who never existed 
except in the author’s overheated brain. N or was any ceremony 
observed, as in the case of Sancho Panza, about the privilege of 
bestowing powerful kingdoms and high-sounding titles on these 
heroic worthies, however at variance with the character and man¬ 
ners of the people whom they were delegated to govern. 

The good people of Scotland, for instance, may be rather sur¬ 
prized to learn, that in the history of their old chieftains and kings, 
appears a certain interloping knight, named Don Florambel de 
Lucea, the,son of King Florindo. How agreeable, top, arc these 
fine smooth sounds to the rough Celtic derivations of the old Piets 
and Scots! Norw’ill the Eng]ish be less astonished to find among 
their Vortigcrns, Heugists, Horsas, with the long ct-cctera of 
Ethelberts, Ethelwalds and Ethelwolfs, a most excellent King 
Palladiano, which good king had a son of the name of Florandb, 
who after innumerable hardships, all sustained for the sake of the 
amazing beauty of Rosalinda, at length married her, with the con* 
sent of her father, the Emperor of Rome. 

Besides this glaring violation of historical, keeping, the inex¬ 
haustible tribe of ideal monsters of all sizes and denominations 

f ave to these productions at once a ludicrous and unnatural air* 
luge giants and ugly little dwarfs, dark magicians and fiery dra¬ 
gons, “ evil spirits and good,” continually haunted the reader’s 
progress through the' wonders of this magic land. The more cre¬ 
dulous had thus an excellent opportunity of imbibing the most 
i&>surd, superstitious and ridiculous fears.- How such ineongrui- 
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ties could be relished, may now, perhaps, be'matter of surprize* 
but it is no very difficult task to pervert the public taste, when the 
mind, impelled by enthusiasm towards one object, yields to the 
prevailing spirit of the age. 

Such was the state of society, when chivalry became the occu¬ 
pation of the great, and the theme of the world’s admiration. ( 
The imagination once powerfully excited, entertained with perfect 
sinceiity the most preposterous and most gigantic views. The 
same objects which in cooler moments appeared wholly dispro- 
portioned and absurd, were then esteemed matter of serious im¬ 
port—whether in the form of a new decision in the presiding 
court of loye, the splendid ceremonies of tilts and tournaments, the 
consecration of another order of knighthood, or a fresh crusade to 
the Holy Land. Still under the huge mass of extravagance 
which furnished materials for these books of chivalry, many a gem 
lay concealed: enough to show that their authors were by no 
means devoid of talent, however opposed to our ideas of good 
taste. A few of their works are yet occasionally read with plea¬ 
sure, chiefly by the more curious among literati and collectors. In 
some instances, moreover, they justly deserve to be rescued from 
the dust and rubbish by which they are surrouuded, as diamonds 
are thought well worth hunting for among the sands and pebbles 
of Brazil. . 

It will* now be proper to present the reader with a short ac¬ 
count of the most celebrated of these works winch first took their 
origin or became naturalized in the soil of Spain. Taking pre¬ 
cedence in age, as well as iu merit, we must first notice the 
Amadis de Gaula —a romance, whose reputation is enhanced by 
the favourable opinion of Cervantes, in his immortal work. It 
is unquestionably the production of a Portuguese, though now 
generally admitted to have been composed in the Castilian tongue. 
In regard to the name of the author, Lope de Vega awarded this 
honour to a lady of Portugal. Nicolas Antonio, and other Spa¬ 
nish bibliographers, as well as the Portuguese themselves, ascribe 
it to Vasco Lobeira, while by some again it is given to Francisco 
Moraes. Perhaps, according to the prevailing custom of the 
time, Lobeira may have composed the first book, and Moraes 
continued the work in the three following. The first edition of 
u Amadis de Gaula,” corrected by Montalvo, with the addition 
of four more books, was published at Seville in 1526. These, 
included the adventures of Fspfandian, the son of Amadis, and 
.were followed at intervals by five more, which included the ad¬ 
ventures of squs, nephews, and grandchildren. Thus, Esplandian 
was fdWowed by Florisando, Prince of Cantabria ; Lisuarie dp 
Amadis de Grecia; Florisel de Niquea; Don Rogel; 
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and a crowd of the same family. By these successive additions 
A m ad is in time became an alarmingly voluminous work, and for 
this reason, the discreet curate very properly consigned it to the 
flames, a fate to which its family appendages were long before 
justly entitled. 

The exploits of Palmerin de Oliva next claim our attention. 
Like Amadis de Gaula, he was the founder of a numerous 
family. The author of this work isrunknown; and Mr. Dunlop, 
in his History of Fiction, conjectures it to have been written by 
a female pen. It was followed by Primaleon, Polendos K Platir, 
and Palmerin de In glut err a, of which last work Cervantes speaks 
in the following terms:— 

“ Let this Palm of England be preserved as ap unique gem —como 
cosa mica ,—and let a box be made for it, similar to that found by Alex¬ 
ander among the spoils of Darius, and which he destined to contain the 
works of Homer. This is doubtless a book of importance, and for two 
reasons : first, because it is in itself a very good book; and, secondly, 
because fame reports it to have been written by a learned king of Por¬ 
tugal.” 

It would, however, be an endless task to attempt to enumerate 
the whole of these Novetas Caballerescas; the character and 
titles of the most conspicuous are all we can pretend to give. 
Their descendants, therefore, and Don Belianis de Grecia, Don 
Gironcilio de Tracia t —“ cum multis aliis,”—all very gallant 
knights, no doubt,'must forgive us if we decliue saying a single 
word on their respective merits. There is one romance, however, 
that we cannot pass over in silence; it is considered to be next in 
point of excellence to the Amadis; and some critics have not 
scrupled to* give it the preference over all. This is •Tirante el 
Blanco , the work of Juan Martorel. It was one of the earliest 
books printed in Spain, the first edition having the date of Va- 
lentia, 1480. It is a true romance,, written originally in the 
Catalonian dialect, from which it has been translated into almost 
every European language, in all of which it met with extraordi¬ 
nary success. Without entering into any encomium upon its 
merits, we may be permitted to cite the favourable opinion of 
Cervantes, certainly an adequate judge ou such a subject :—“ I 
say, in truth, Senor" Compadre, that of its kind, this is the best 
book in the world;, here knights-errant sleep and die in their 
beds, making their wills,” &c. 

The number of works of chivalry was incalculable, and despite 
of the gross absurdities which they contained, they ought to be 
forgiven, if not esteemed, were it only for the circumstance of 
having been the cause of celebrating Don Quixote’s amusing 
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feats. It was the immortal work of Cervantes that put the long 
invincible ahny of knights-errant, giants, aud magicians to the. 
rout. The merits, however, of this admirable production are too 
well appreciated, and too keenly relished, to require us to say a 
word in its praise. Cervantes had many professed imitators, who, 
like most of their tribe, have all remained at an immeasurable dis¬ 
tance from their great original. A native of Arragon, under the 
assumed name of Avellaneda, published, in 1 () 14 , a continuation, 
or rather a second part of Don Quixote, at the time when Cer¬ 
vantes had announced his own as ready to appear. This unjus¬ 
tifiable proceeding was farther aggravated by the insolent and un¬ 
provoked manner in which Avellaneda in his preface speaks of 
the excellent Cervantes, whom he stigmatizes as old, lame, peev¬ 
ish, and a backbiter; even reviling him for having been in prison, 
and pouring upon his venerable head all the rankling poison of 
the most invidious heart. At the same time, this malicious dispo¬ 
sition affords no absolute proof of want of talent; and his work 
has certainly been more depreciated than it deserves. Though it 
approaches, in no degree, to the exquisite comic tact, and grave 
irony of its prototype, it is yet not without passages of consider¬ 
able power; and, perhaps, in the absence of the true knight of 
La Mancha, his shadow might be contemplated with considerable 
pleasure. The idle controversy with regard to the real name of 
the author, who concealed himself under that of Avellaneda, has 
long since yielded to more important questions, and been set at 
rest. This masterpiece of Cervantes has been honoured with 
numberless translations; but no nation has paid a more honoura¬ 
ble tribute to his genius than the English. 

Ilcrc, liowever, we must close our remarks on this branch of 
the subject, merely observing that wild and extravagant as we 
must allow them to be, yet the Novelets Cabatlerescas cannot fairly 
be considered as very injurious in a moral point of view. We 
may regard them as specimens of brilliant madness, like that of 
tfieir ironical hero himself, but their moral tendency was seldom 
objectionable. In not a few instances they aimed dr giving scope 
to the more generous passions and feelings of our nature; and by 
abundant traits of generosity and greatness tended to elevate and 
strengthen the mind. A profound veneration for religion, was 
always iuculcatcd in them, and they held forth a tender and re¬ 
spectful regard for woman as a primary duty with every true 
knight. 

As a second branch of this class of works, we may consider the 
oT national novel , in which it must be confessed that the 
Spaniards are still exceedingly deficient. We may nevertheless 
with praise, ha Hist or ia de Orion el Grande, written by 
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Don Jose Pellicer, about the middle of the last century, and Los 
tyandos de Zegries y Ahencerages de Grenada, by Ginez Perez de 
Hita, a work replete with the most vivid pictures of imagination. 
It exhibits a series of chivalrous adventures and love incidents, 
described in a glowing style, without any admixture of affectation; 
a circumstance rare enough with the writers of that period. It 
contains besides, many beautiful and simple Moorish ballads, 
and may be justly, considered one,, of the most valuable books of 
the age, as affording a faithful picture*of the Moors then resident 
in Granada. 

• It may appear strange that Spain should possess so few works 

* of this species, considering the rich materials afforded by the his¬ 
tory of that country for their construction.. When we reflect, 
however, that the heroic feats and wondrous achievements of her 
champions, with tales of love and every species of traditionary and 
legendary lore, were transmitted to posterity in poetical composi¬ 
tions, especially in those romances and ballads which have so de¬ 
servedly won the approbation of all true critics, we shall feel the 
less surprize. Several other causes subsequently combined to 
preclude the production of these desirable works, so. that this is a 
fertile mine still left unexplored. 

The classic novel again, if we may so term that whose subjects 
are taken from ancient history, has like wise, been little cultivated 
among the Spaniards. Still, we may direct the attention of the 
curious towards El Menandro, by Matias de los Keyes, and the 
Eudoxia and the Antenor , by Don Pedro Montengon. El An- 
tenor opens with a description of the taking and burning of Troy. 
It is highly picturesque; possesses some very striking incidents, 
and a few passages of considefable pathos. It is, nevertheless, far 
from being* a finished production, containing as it does whole 
chapters excessively tedious, and being disfigured with many other 
blemishes, both as regards stylfc aud composition. 

We come now to the second class, the Novelas Sentiment ales. 
This may be again subdivided into the Amorosas and Pastorales?; 
to which, may*be added a third,kind, in those short tales to which 
the Spaniards give the specific name of novelas, .and which the 
French, par excellence, call nouvelles. For it is very rarely that a 
work of fiction in several volumes bears the title of novela; it is 
entitled either Aventuras or Jlistoria. Before we enter into the 

* subject of these short novels, let us, as injustice bound, first glance 
at those which from their dimensions at least, if not from their 
merit, have a previous claim to our attenti6n. In the very prolific 
line of the Amorosas, we shall find few that deserve to, be excepted 
from the general sentence of oblivion which has been passed 
IJgon them. First, iu name and character, we meet the produc- 
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lions of Cervantes, and of Lope de Vega. In Los Trabajos de 
Persiles y Sigismunda, Cervantes, no doubt, intended tq imitate 
the celebrated work of Heliodorus, “ Theagenes and Chariclea ” 
Indeed, there is a professed likeness betvveeu the chaste affection 
of these two lovers, and that of Periandro and Auristela. Ac¬ 
cording to the best authorities, Cervantes in this 'work often 
equalled and in some instances surpassed the beauty of his ori- 
ginal. 

“ This novel,” observes Fernandez Navarrete, “ abounds with a va¬ 
riety of very interesting' incidents, and bears throughout strong traces 
of the most lively imagination. The descriptions of the Greek novelist 
are too often obtruded and too pompous, whereas those of the Spanish 
author are offered with a more sparing hand, aud bear the stamp of pro¬ 
bability and nature. Accordingly, this work of Cervantes boasts of more 
invention, and displays more tact in the construction of the fable than 
Don Quixote itself. He avoided, moreover, those blemishes of style and 
language, which are here and there observable in that immortal work.” 

With all due deference to the authority of Navarrete and other 
learned men, we presume to. differ in iolo from this opinion. 
Petsiles and Sigismunda, making fair allowance for some very 
amusing incidents, aud one or two episodes of extraordinary 
pathos and power, must be considered, by every candid reader 
who will be at the pains of judging for himself, as a very iufeiior 
pioductiou, coming from such a man as Cervantes. The fable 
is highly extravagant; the sceue laid in a country which it would 
be difficult to point out in any map; and the book is altogether 
full of the most glaring anachronisms, and encumbered with long 
passages of outrageous prosing.. Yet strange to say, this was the 
favourite voik of its great author, wiio preferred it $ven to Don 
Quixote—an opinion that was shared aud openly avowed by Val- 
divieso, in his licensing approbation prefixed to the book, printed 
in l(ilf). In this be says, “ of all the works left us by Ccivantes, 
there is none so ingenious, erudite, and entertaining.” Persiles 
and Sigismunda was the last intellectual offspring of Cervantes; 
and, like all children that gladden' the eyes of aged parents, it 
naturally became the favourite of its doating father. Certain it 
is, that had Cervantes produced nothing but this romantic effusion, 
his name, far from being “ familiar in men’s mouths as household 
words,” would have been known only to the comparatively small 
tribe of literary connoisseurs and bibliomaniacs. 

.N o name in Spanishjiterature better deserves to be placed by 
the side of that of Cervantes than the great dramatist L’ope de 
Vega. We have here, however, only to mention two works of 
His, which come under the above class of novels: these are El 
Peregrim en $u Patria, and Dorotea. Their composition, like 
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tall the productions *of the same author, bears decided marks of 
the most brilliant, genius* although obscured by a more than 
ordinary share of bad taste and affectation. One is really sur¬ 
prised how the same man could at one moment so nearly ap¬ 
proach nature* and at another fall, as- it were, so far below him¬ 
self. These anomalies indeed are not of unfrequent occurrence 
in the writers of that period, and fully as much perhaps in Lope 
de Vega as in any of his contemporaries. The two novels we 
have mentioned have at all events been held in high esteem, espe¬ 
cially the Dorolea, which, with the advantage of a superior fable, 
and more skilful arrangement, would even now be considered a 
composition of high pretensions. At the same time they have 
ceased to be generally read, though they will always remain a 
monument of the versatile genius of their gifted author. 

Next to these works, we may point out to the curious as pos¬ 
sessing considerable claims to notice, the “ Hipolito y A r mint a ,” 
by .Don Francisco Quintana. 

We are here arrived at the second branch of this class in the 
Nove/as Pastorales, a description of works at one time so popular in 
Spain, that the maniaffor them almost equalled that'for books of 
chivalry. According to an ancient and venerable opinion, repeated 
to satiety uuder a thousand different forms by philosophers, 
moralists, and poets—a country life is identified with happiness 
—and shepherds and shepherdesses are the beau ideal of cha¬ 
racter, virtue and contentment. What shepherds were in those 
golden times, when kings had no more important occupation 
than to guard their flocks and play upon their sylvan pipes, 
we are not presumptuous enough to attempt to decide. But 
judged according to the ordinary nature of things, we piay safely 
affirm, that the pastoral novels were fully as ridiculous in their 
way, if submitted to a modem standard of criticism, as the kooks 
of chivalry themselves. It is singular that the authors of works, 
professing more peculiarly to follow nature, should iu their most 
studied representations of it, least of all succeed. Nothing 
surely can afford a more false picture of rural life—a series of 
more fantastical and incongruous images, than are contained in 
these modern-antique pastorals, that would undoubtedly hgve 
made the old Greek and Roman writers open their eyes in won¬ 
derment. .We are moreover exceedingly sceptical on the subject 
" of uncultivated simplicity and innocence iu country bumpkins, 
the rare honesty of Cuddie Clouts, and the. exquisite delicacy and 
chaste deportment of peasant girls, as they have been depicted 
by the good-natured painters of pastoral mauners. We doubt 
even if the eloquence of all the county members, with Sir T. 
Lethbridge atftheir head, added to the flattering testimonies of 
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old romance, would convince the world of the vraisemblance and 
beauty of character, such as they are made to appear in these 
representations of rural life. The world is grown too sober and 
calculating to indulge in these dreams of ideal existence;, the 
u march of intellect” has outstripped the reputation of these ro¬ 
mantic pictures, formed upon false notions of human life. We 
are become so inveleratcly attached to truth, that even in fiction 
we cannot dispense with some symbolical features in which we 
may recognise its moral qualities and results. 

At one period Spain was deluged with these pastorals, com¬ 
posed both in prose and vefse, and not unfrequently a compound 
of the two. Here, also, we are first bound to mention the name of 
that Herdilean genius in Spanish literature—Miguel Cervantes, 
who in 1583 published a pastoral novel, entitled Galatea. This 
is admitted to have been his first production. Under the assumed 
name of Elicio, he describes his passion for a lady named Dona 
Catalina de Palacios, whom he married soon after, aud who was 
doubtless the real Galatea. The same work also contains por¬ 
traits of the most illustrious literary characters of his time, under 
fictitious names. Figueroa appears as Tirsi, Hurtado de Men¬ 
doza as Meliso, and Ercilla, author of the Araucaua, in the cha¬ 
racter of Larsilio. In the Galatea, we catch the first glimpses of 
that mighty genius which afterwards shone with such unrivalled 
brilliancy—destined to excite thp wonder and admiration of suc¬ 
ceeding ages. The Galatea is replete with vivid and enchuuting 
descriptions, graceful and picturesque images aud situations, 
amusing episodes, and the whole expressed in very poetical lan¬ 
guage, whose harmony charms the ear, as much as portions of 
the story, awaken our delight and rivet attention.. The fable, 

* however, is overloaded with episodes which render it exceedingly 
intricate and perplexed; the interest is lessened by a crowd of 
secondary actors, ami the plan of the, work is exceedingly faulty. 
We may hence gather that Cervantes did not so much intend to 
compose a regular story, as to display the Copiousness of his 
genius. The Galatea, nevertheless, still preserves its place 
amongst the best works of its class. In the same rank we may 
place the Diana of Montemayor, and La Diana Enamorada of 
Gil Polo. This last work received the decided approbation of 
the literati and critics of the day. Cervantes himself in his Don. 
Quixote, advises " that the work of Gil Polo should be treasured 
up as if it were the production of Apollo;” and assuredly for 
ppwfer of imagination and beauty of diction the Diana Emmoradu 
Is entitled to the Highest degree of praise. Next to these w orks 
may be enumerated, though in a secondary rank. La Cost ante 
AmariUs of Suarez de Figuerra, El Pastor de Filida of Luis 
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Galvez Montalvo, La Arcadia , and Los Pastores de Belen by 
Lope de Vega. 

In closing our remarks upon these pastoral novels, we may ob¬ 
serve that notwithstanding their Undoubted merit, their reputation 
rests now chiefly upon a sort of literary tradition; and that in this 
respect they share the fate of Ben Jons oil’s plays, as well as the 
works of other illustrious authors, whose productions are continu¬ 
ally quoted but seldom read. Ndr ought the public, indeed, to 
be accused of neglect for losing its relish for compositions which 
are no longer agreeable to the taste and character of the present 
times, when the interests and feelings of society require nobler 
and more impassioned efforts of intellect and imagination, than 
are to be met with in the monotonous tone and spirit of the pas¬ 
toral novel. We can no longer sympathize with the sorrows of 
rejected shepherds, and turn sick at the cruel disdain of their 
inamoratas; still more tedious when found sighing by the side of 
some limpid brook, venting their complaints in the most elegant 
classical language, and far-fetched conceit imaginable. *We be¬ 
hold the true swain with a penknife instead of an axe in his hand, 
busily engaged carving the name of his mistress in preference to 
doing the work of his master,—in the wood. We observe him 
contemplating his doleful features in that natural mirror called a 
stream, though we have a shrewd suspicion that he ought to have 
been drawn at the next village inn, drowning his cares in the nut- 
brown ale. 

Peace be to the ashes of the Damons, the Silvias, and the 
Phyllises of that golden age! enough that they have had their 
memory embalmed in the immortal verse of Tasso. Let us now 
proceed to the third branch of the Novelas Sentiment ales. This 
division, as we have already said, contains the short ‘novels or 
tales, the number of which is almost incalculable. Several wri¬ 
ters of celebrity signalized themselves in this species of composi¬ 
tion, and none perhaps more than Cervantes. He took the hint 
from the Italian productions of a similar kin‘d, particularly th& 
works of Boccaccio which had become so popular. But Cer» 
vantes, a moral man, while he paid a just tribute to the merit of 
the talented Italian, considered his novels of an injurious tendency, 
in particular to the minds of youth. He resolved then to adopt 
a similar plan, but with different views; and his success was 
•proportionate to the.excellence and purity of his motives. He 
avoided all subjects of a licentious cast; and it is impossible to 
peruse his Novelas Exemplares without paying a sincere homage 
to the elevation of his genius and the goodness of his heart. 
The variety of these little tales is truly astonishing. They are 
twelve in number, and yet are ell as dissimilar as possible to each 
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other. * Many of tlierti have the additional merit of being founded' 
upon facts ; as for example La Fuerza de la Sangre, and La» 
Espanola Inglesa. Of the first, it was observed by Florian, that 
it was the most interesting of all Cervantes’s novels, and that 
the descendants of Rodulfo and .Leocadea, the principal cha¬ 
racters in it, were still' living in the city of Toledo. In El 
Amante Liberal , Cervantes, under the veil of an agreeable fiction, 
related some of the adventures of his own life, as he also did in 
that of El Cautivo, inserted in Don Quixote. The merit of the 
Novelas Exemplares has been So universally admitted, that it 
would be superfluous to enlarge upon the subject here. They 
may, indeed, be considered as perfect in their way; the Dialogue 
of the Two Dogs, and the Licencmh Vidriera deserve the highest 
eulogiutn, as aflbrding finished specimens of the keenest and 
most polished satire. They are full of vivid imagination, blended 
tyith a profound knowledge of human nature. Nor should we 
pass over the story of Rhiconete and Cortadillo, a faithful and 
striking 'picture of the life, manners, and impositions of a very 
singular and systematic body of thieves that infested the city of 
Seville. Another, founded on facts which happened in 1570, is 
El Zeloso Estremeno. There is also one which Cervantes never 
included in his work, and which only-first saw the light in 1822. 
.It is entitled La Tia Fiugida, was grounded on an occurrence 
which took place at Salamanca in the year 1575, and is one of 
the best of his novels. I* * s conjectured that Cervantes was in¬ 
duced from religious scruples to withhold this tale from puljlica- 
tion, on account of its satire against that detestable race of women 
who lived by the corruption and degradation of the young and 
fair among their own sex. The subject could not well be treated 
without admitting some scenes which might startle the delicacy 
of modest ears. N 

Upon the whole we may consider the Novelas Exemplares as 
311 admirable production, and it also possesses the merit of being 
ifae best written of all the author’s works. The style is easy, 
flowing mid unaffected, and the language genuine Castilian. 
Many other writers distinguished themselves in their short novels 
or tales; Among the more esteemed are the names of Salas 
Barbadilfo, Perez de Montalvan, Matias de los Reyes, Dona 
Maria de Zayas, &c. * On the respective character of these, how¬ 
ever, we cannot here afford to enter into any details; and there . 
are so many that we could by no means do justice to their merits 
in . an article of this extent. We shall, therefore, confine our 
remarks to the Novelas Afnorosas of Dona Maria de Zayas, to 
which we may well apply the " ab uno disce omnes,” for which 
reason they will best .serve ourpurposc; to say nothing of, their 
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extensive circulation, we fear we dare hardly add reputation, in 
the right sense of the word. In fact, the plan oft this lady’s work 

resembles too much that of Boccaccio, and some of its contents 

« * 

perhaps still more. . A select parly—we had nearly said vestrv, 
which it greatly resembles in its irresponsible proceedings—of 
ladies and gentlemen assembles at the house of a common friend, 
tef make merry and tell stories. Each guest relates one in suc¬ 
cession, purporting to convey a moral lesson or warning to the 
fair sex; but unluckily nothing caii well steer w ider of the port of 
morality, to which each pretends- to be bound. Ample license, 
both as regards incident and language, is here allowed, to the no 
small surprize of our moral taste, when we consider it to have 
proceeded from a female pen. The novels arc written in an 
easy and flowing style, occasionally disfigured, however, with 
passages of the most ridiculous bombast. The. interest of the 
narrative is 'also frequently broken by the most vapid and lacry- 
mose prosing, mixed with a pompous display of common-place 
and silly truisms, which finish the moral lesson. At the same 
time the tales evince marks of fancy and invention, with occa¬ 
sional touches of pathos, ami some observation of human life. In 
.the art of narrating the w'riter is an adept, as well as in that of 
preparing the incidents so as to produce dramatic effect. These 
qualities, however, are sadly deteriorated by the indelicate tone 
that prevails throughout almost all the talcs. Yet at this time of 
day they are still eagerly read ill Spain, chiefly by idle young 
men, sentimental spinsters, and tender widows. 

Though a production of genius, the work of Doila Maria 
cannot from its character be admitted among the classic compo¬ 
sitions of Spain, until some bold and judicious hand be fouud, 
able to apply the pruning knife in its behalf. The process would .. 
require exemplary patience, and devotion to the public good ; 
and after all, perhaps, it* would happen with the lady’s novels its 
with Mr. Puff’s tragedy, iu which it was found expedient to use 
the axe in preference to the pruning l&nife. What, lor instancy, 
would modern readers think of the moral example afforded in the 
novel entitled “ La mas infame Venganza,” which, like all the 
others, professes to lash the vices in order to correct them? ;>A 
young lady $f the name of Octavia, sister to a certain Don Juan, 
■had unfortunately committed a faux pas ; and the brother finding 
.no other way of revenging himself upon the author of this affront, 
ingeniously anticipates Mr. Jeremy Bentham’s ideas of a scale of 
human punishments, and resolves to repay the offender in kind. 
With this infahrous view' He devises and accomplishes the ruin of 
Don Carlos’s honour, by retorting the injury upon his wife. But 
*as . it is not here our intention to follow the example of Dona 

VOL. ii. no. iv. < . l L 
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Maria, by expounding while we censure the demerits of her work, 
we shall hasten as fast as possible over this delicate ground. 
Enough that there are others replete with the same dangerous 
principle,—that of professing to satirize the crimes and errors 
which they, in fact, too lavishly describe. This is greatly to be 
regretted; more particularly in the story entitled “ Tarde llega el 
Desengano,” which contains some very admirable scenes and inci¬ 
dents, one of which has furnished the subject of the farce of 
“ Lock and Key.” There is also another tale, of which we may 
safely be permitted to furnish an outline, without any serious 
shock to the correct taste of the reader, though not without 
somewhat departing from the critical gravity of our present task. 
The brief analysis we propose to give of it will at least serve to 
lighten the pages of this dry article, intended rather as a faithful 
report than a full illustration of the merits of the Spanish novel* 
ists. The story is entitled “ Al fin se paga lodo All right 
in the end,” and the narrative runs as follows :—“ One night a 
gallant cavalier, named Dou Garcia, in passing through a narrow 
street of Valladolid, perceived some object suddenly thrust out at 
the door of a respectable mansion. Upon closer inspection he 
found it was a beautiful female. She was sobbing most piteously, 
and on his approach she earnestly appealed to him for protection. 
Here was a dilemma for the good Don Garcia! The lady was 
in a sort of dishabille, and evidently had been preparing to retire 
to rest, instead of thinking of taking a walk in the streets. What 
was to be done ? Urged by humanity, Don Garcia, gently sup¬ 
porting her on his arm, led her to his own lodgings, and after 
kindly soothing her grief, he with the utmost delicacy left her to 
indulge her meditations, and retired to a friend’s house for the 
night. Early in the morning, however, he repaired to the fair 
incognita, and entreated her to relate her history,—a request with 
which the grateful lady readily complied. * * My name/ she began, 

‘ is Hypolita; I belong to a family of rank; and alas, amongst 
idle numerous candidates for my hand were two brothers, named 
Don Pedro and Don Luis. Both were equally deserving, but 
Don Pedro being the eldest and the richest was naturally selected 
for my destined husband.* She then proceeded to relate how she 
became Don Pedro’s wife; how they passed eight years together 
in "the greatest cordiality and happiness; her. repose being dis¬ 
turbed only by the unhappy passion of Don Luis, which he had- 
been unable to vanquish. ‘Spite of circumstances, howevej:,f]bst 
continued a pattern of female excellence, until, unfbitianig^iy, she 
met with a third suitor in the person of a nohlfe ant . 

.soldier named Don Gaspar, who fell as despcrglteljrJysljhf 
her as Don Luis himself. Though not of a very religieiur^tnm, he 
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now became assiduous in his Utendance at churchy where he was 
always edified by thfe example of Hypolita. Gratified on her part 
at the proofs of devotion he displayed, and his admiration of hers, 
she could not but feel flattered. Besides, Don Gaspar sang, 
played on the guitar, and composed verses,—no trivial qualities in 
recommending their possessor to a lady's regard. In short, 
Hypolita’s heart, by dint of piety, natural tenderness, and pity, be¬ 
came too much interested in Don Gaspar’s happiness, and finally 
she returned his love. From this period the thoughts of both 
were engaged, not as they ought, in plans how to avoid each 
other, but how to meet. Don Pedro meanwhile, without the* re¬ 
motest idea of what was going forward, took it into his head to go 
to the chase,—while, on her side, his faithless helpmate was 
busily engaged in preparations for the reception of the handsome 
Don Gaspar, who at the appointed moment is about to pay his 
visit, as if quite unconscious of Don Pedro’s absence from home. 
A thundering knock is heard at the door; it is opened with the 
utmost alacrity, when Don Pedro himself makes his appearance, 
and occupies the station intended for the more favoured lover, just 
as the latter arrives at the garden gate. This, however, is only a 
small earnest of the disappointments to which the unlucky Don 
Gaspar is continually doomed, and which preserve Don Pedro's 
honour, and the lady’s virtue, almost against their will. Upon this 
the incidents and the interest of the whole story are made to turn. 
At one time, when after incredible difficulties the wicked lovers 
are about to meet, a sudden cry of fire is raised, which acts like a 
pail of water upon the flame of Don Gaspar, who loses no time in 
making his escape. * Nothing, however, can daunt the enter- 
prizing spirit of the lady, the patient constancy of the lover, or 
the excessive bonhommie of the husband. At another time the 
lover is compelled, on the appearance of the still attached Don 
Luis, to betake himself to a large chest, in which he was on the 
point of being suffocated. In this dilemma Hypolita throws her¬ 
self upon the mercy of her brother-in-law, who, without calling in* 
the aid of the Humane Society, does his best to restore suspended 
animation in the stifled lover. At 1 last he opens his eyes, and is 
greatly surprized to Don Luis instead of the lady; but still 
more so wh'egP* to upbraid him, and to curse his 

stars that hf . f^^^^Hee that day.. In short, he reads 
'Don Gastjji^. . AaMB Biire on the heinousness of his con¬ 
duct, so * effeoMtt^^ no little compunction in his breast 

for the , bad.den^Mfa^ J entertained. The converted lover 
jgbmises that he will in future aVoid Hypolita like the plague, 
and on this assurance deceives absolution at the hands of his 
saintly ’monitor, and departs in peace. After this scene we na- 

ll2 
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turally conclude lliat the edifyingfeDon Luifc would himself set 
about correcting his own unhappy passion; but he showed, otr 
tjie contrary, that a good preacher is not always the greatest saint. 
On (hiding this, however, Hypolita, in her turn, reads him a 
good round lecture upon the extreme folly and wickedness of 
continuing to entertain a hopeless passion, rendered still more 
preposterous and rrimiual under the circumstances in which they 
were placed. Sorry are vve to say, that though almost as line a 
preacher as Friar Gerund, Don Luis did not conceive himself 
equal to fulfilling t'*e practical part of his doctrine, which had 
effected such an excellent reform in the dispositions of the hand- 
some Don Gaspar. ,.So far from it, he resolved to accomplish, 
and did accomplish, by stratagem, what no persuasion could bring 
about. Here conuneuces the tragic portion of the novel; for 
Hypolita, on discovering the fatal truth, resolves upon taking a 
desperate revenge. She gains access to the'chamber of her be¬ 
trayer, and surprizing him in the arms of sleep, iqflicts six mortal 
wounds upon his body—quite enough for one man in his sleep- 
then decamps with as much of her husband’s property as she can 
lay her hands on, and repairs, with admirable consistency of con¬ 
duct, to the dwelling of Don Gaspar.. He, however, had not 
forgotten Don Luis’s excellent sermon, on his escape from 
smothering in the chest. Instead of receiving her with the rap¬ 
ture of a lover, he very properly, in his turn, gives her n sound 
rating; not content with which, he less justifiably deprives her 
of all her clothes and jewels, and then, after giving her a hearty 
drubbing, turns her adrift in the streets. It was at this moment, 
it seems, that Don Garcia saw the lady thrust out of doors; and 
w‘hat remains is soon told. Dona Hypolita retires to a convent, 
Don Pedro dies, and Don Garcia,.much edified by the adventure, 
and pleased with the character of Hypolita, solicits her hand, 
which, after her grief for her huslfand's loss is somewhat abated, 
she cheerfully bestows on the complaisant cavalier. 

* Returning to our subject, we may divide the Novelas Morales 
ipto the Alegaricas, the Satiricas . and the Picarescas, fn the 
first division the Spaniards early gave proofs of their superior 
taste and invention. Here they imitated the Arabs, who may 
fairly be considered the first who presented regular Specimens of 
this species of composition. One book in particular of this cha¬ 
racter belongs to Spanish literature, venerable alike for its anti¬ 
quity, the name of its author, and the ingenuity and talent it dis¬ 
plays. This is the Conde Lucanor, a work whfch has long ranked 
apiong the most esteemed productions of its time, It was couir 
posed by the Infante Don Juan Manuel, as early as the be¬ 
ginning of the fourteenth century. Almost unique in its kiud, it 
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remains as a precious monument—at once the most singular, rare 
and valuable record of the times^ Its style is extremely easy, 
simple, and full of naivete ; replete with observations and subjects 
calculated at once to enliven and ^struct the mind. Oven the 
quaintness of its idioms and expressions forms not the least of its 
attractions, set off by the spirit and originality of the remarks. At 
the same time the merits of the Conde Lucanor have perhaps been 
somewhat overrated. As a work of that period it is certainly enti¬ 
tled to great praise; but that it boasts in itself any extraordinary 
talent, and positive superiority of character, we feel inclined to 
dispute. The Conde Lucanor is a collection of short apologues, 
intended to illustrate some, moral or political propositions, but 
neither the incidents of these little tales, nor the manner in which 
they are presented, offer anything very striking. Many of them 
are common-place, and certainly inferior to the fables of Esop, 
Phmdrus and Pilpay. A few of the stories, however, possess con¬ 
siderable interest, combined with no small talent and ingenuity. 
One of these— The Dean of Santiago —has lately appeared in a 
contemporary periodical, and we shall here present another to the 
notice of our readers. It may justly, we believe, be considered 
the best in the whole series, and besides its own merit, possesses 
that of some striking resemblances to Shakspeare’s “ Taming 
of the Shrew.” The following will be found a pretty close trans¬ 
lation, with some attempt at preserving the quaintness and sim¬ 
plicity of manner of the original■ 

THE CONDE LUCANOR. 

CHAPTER FORTY-FIFTH. * 

Concerning, what happened to a certain young man upon the day of his 

marriage. 

One day the Conde Lucanor, speaking with his counsellor Patronio, 
•Said *.-—‘ Patrouio, 1 have a servaut who informs me-that lie has it in his 
■ power to marry a very wealthy woman, but who is higher in station than 
himself. It would, he says, be a very advantageous match for him, only 
for one difficulty which stauds in the way, and it is this. He has it on 
good authority that this woman is one of the most violeht and wilful 
creatures in the world, and now 1 ask for your counsel, whether I ought 
to direct him to marry this woman, knowing what her character is, or 
advise him to give up the match ?’ ' My lord Conde Lucanor,’ said Patro- 
nio, 4 if your man hath any resemblance to the son of a certain good man, 
who was a Moor, I advise him to marry at all venture, but If be be ijot 
like him, I tbiuk he had better desist.* And the Conde then inquired 
how that affair had been. 

‘-THE HISTORY. 

“ Patrouio said, that in a Certain town there lived a noble Moor, who 
had one son, the best young man ever known perhaps in the world. 
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He was • not, however, wealthy enough to enable him to accomplish half 
the many laudable objects which his heart prompted him to under¬ 
take ; and foi this reason he was in great perplexity, having the will 
and not the power. Now in that same town dwelt another Moor, far 
more honoured and rich than the youth’s- father, and he too had au only 
daughter who offered a strange contrast to this excellent young man, 
her manners being as violent and bad as his were good and pleasing, in¬ 
somuch that no man liked to think of an union with such an infuriate 
shrew. 

“ Now that good youth one day came to his father, and said,' Father, 

I am well assured that you are not rich enough to support me according 
to what I conceive becoming and honourable. It will, therefore, be 
incumbent upon me to, lead a mean and indolent life, or to quit the 
country$ so that if it seem good unto you, I should prefer for the best to 
form some marriage alliance by which I may be enabled to open myself 
a way to higher things.’ And the father replied, that it would please him 
well if his son should be enabled to marry according to his wishes. He then 
said to his father that if be thought he should be able to manage it, he 
should be happy to have tbfronly daughter of that good man given him 
in marriage. Hearing this, the lather was much surprized, and answered, 
that as be understood the matter, there was not a single man whom 
be knew, how poor soever he might be, who would consent to many 
such a vixen. And his son replied, tbat he asked it as a particular 
favour that he would bring about this marriage, and so far insisted, tbat 
however strange be thought the request, his father gave bis consent. In 
consequence, be went directly to seek the good man, with whom be was 
on the most friendly terms, and having acquainted him with all tbat had 
passed, begged that be would be pleased to bestow his daughter’s hand 
upon his son, who had courage enough to* marry .her. Now when the 
good man heard this proposal from the lips of his best friend, be said to 
him:—* Good God, my friend, if I were to do any such thing, I should 
serve you a very bad turn; for you possess an excellent son, and it would 
be a great piece of treachery on my part), if I were to consent to ..jake 
him so unfortunate, and become accessory to his death. Nay I may say 
worse than death, for better would it*be for him to be dead than to be 
married to my daughter! And you must not think tbat I say thus much, 
tp oppose your wishes j for as to that matter I should he well pleased to 
give her to your son, or to anybody’s son who would be foolish enough 
to rid my house of her.' To this his friend replied, that' he felt very 
sensibly the kind motives which led him to speak thus; and intreated 
that, as his son seemed so bent upon the match, be would be pleased to 
give the lady in marriage. He agreed, and accordingly the ceremony 
took place. The bride was brought to her husband’s house, and it being 
a custom with the Moors to give the betrothed a.supper and to set out ' 
the feast for them, and then tp take leave and return to visit them on 
the ensuing day, the ceremony was performed accordingly. However, 
the fathers and mothers, and all the relations of the bride and bridegroom 
went away with many misgivings, fearing tbat when they returned the 
ensuing day they should either nnd the young man dead or in some very 
had plight indeed. 
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“ So it came to pass? thaf^as soon as the young people were left alone, 
they seated themselves at the table, and before the dreaded, bride had 
time to open her* bps, the bridegroom looking behind him f saw stationed 
there his favourite mastiff dog, and he said to him somewhat sharply:— 
* Mr. Mastiff, bring us sOme water for our hands;' and the dog stood still, 
and did not do it. His master then repeated the order more fiercely, 
but the dog stood still as before.' His master then leaped up in a great 
passion from the table, and seizing his sword, ran towards the mastiff, who, 
seeing him coining, ran away, leaping, over the chairs and tables and the 
fire, trying every place to make his escape, with the bridegroom hard in 
pursuit of him. At length reaching the dog, he smote off his head witb 
his sword, then hewed off bis legs, and all his body, until the whole place 
was covered with blood. He then resumed bis place at table, all covered 
as he was with gore; and soon casting bis eyes around he beheld a lap- 
dog, and commanded him to bring him water for his hands, and because 
he was not obeyed, he said :—‘ How, false traitor! see you not the fate 
of the mastiff, because be would not do as I commanded him ? 1 vow 

that if you offer to contend one moment with me, 1 will treat tbec to 
the same fare as I did tlie mastiffand when he found it was not done, 
be arose, seized him by the legs, and dashing him against the wall, 
actually beat his brains out; showing even more rage than against the 
poor mastiff. Then jn a great passion he returned to the table, and cast 
his eyes about on all sides, while his bride, fearful that he had taken 
leave of his senses, ventured not to utter a word. At length he fixed 
his eyes upon his horse that was standing before the door, though he 
had only that one; and he commanded him to bring him water, which 
the horse did not do. ( How now, Mr. Horse,’ cried the husband, * do 
you imagine because I have only you, that 1 shall suffer you to live, and 
not do as 1 command you ? No ! I will inflict as hard a death upon you 
as upon the others; yea, there is no living thing J have in the world 
which I will spare, if I be not obeyed.’ But the horse stood where he 
was, and his piaster approaching With the greatest rage sipote off his 
head, and cut him to pieces with his sword. And wheu his wife saw 
that he had actually killed his horse, having no other, and heard him de¬ 
clare he would do the same to an/creature that ventured to disobey him, 
she found that he had by no means done it by way of jest, and took such 
an alarm that she hardly knew if she were dead or alive. For all covered 
with gore as he was, be again seated himself at table, swearing that 
though he bad a thousand horses or wives, or servants, if they refused tot 
do bis behest, he would kill them all; and he again began to look 
around him, holding his sword in his hand. And after lie had looked 
well round him, and found no living thing near him, he turned his eyes 
fiercely towards his wife, and said in a great passion: ‘ Get up, and' 
bring me some water 'to wash my hsgnds!’ and his wife, expecting 
nothing less than to be cut to pieces, rose in a great hurry, and giving 
him water for bis hands, said to him: 'Ah, bow I ought to return 
thanks to God, who inspired you with the thought of doing as you have 
done! for otherwise, owing to the wrong treatment of my foolish 
friends, I should have behaved the same to you as to them.’. Afterwards 
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lie commanded her to help him to something to* eat, and this in such 
a tone,' that she felt as if her head were on the point of dropping off 
upon the floor; so that in this way was the understanding between them 
settled during that night, and she never spoke, but only did every thing 
which he required her to. do. , After they had- reposed some time, her 
husband said : ‘ The passion I have been put into this night hinders me 
from sleeping: get up, and see that nobody comes to disturb me, and 
prepare for me something well cooked to cat.’ 

“ When it came full day, and the fathers, mothers and other relatives 
arrived at the door, they all listened, and hearing no one speak, at first 
concluded that the unfortunate man Was either dead, or mortally 
wounded by his ferocious bride. In this they were the more confirmed 
when they saw the bride standing at the door, and the bridegroom 
not there. But when the lady saw them advancing, she walked gently 
on tiptoe towards them, and whispered :— f False friends, as you are, 
how dared you to come up to the door in that way, or to say a word ! 
Be silent! as you value your lives, and mine also.’ And when they were 
all made acquainted with what she said, they greatly wondered; but 
when they learnt all that had passed during the night, their wonder was 
changed into admiration of the young man, for having so well known 
liow to manage what concerned him, and to maintain order in his house. 
And from that day forth, so excellently was his wife, governed, and well- 
conditioned in every respect, that they led a very pleasant life together. 
Such, indeed, was the good example set by the son-in-law, that a few days 
afterwards the father-in-law, desirous of the same happy change in his 
household, also killed a horse : but his wife only said to him: f By my 
faith, Don Fulano, you have thought of • this plan somewhat too late in 
the day; w'e are now too well acquainted with each otlies’ 

“ And you, my Lord Conde Lucanor, if that servant of yours wish to 
marry such a woman, and hath as great a heart as this youth, in God’s 
name, advise him to take her, for he will surely know how to manage 
in his house. But should he be of another kidney, and not so well 
know what is most befitting him, then let him take his chance. And I 
further advise you, that with whatever manner of men you have to do, 
you always give them well to understand on what footing they are to 
stand. And the Conde held this for a good example, and made it as it 
is, and it was esteemed good. Also because Don Juan found it a good 
example, he ordered it to be'written in this book, and made these verses, 
which say as follow 

“ If at first you dbn’t show yourself just what you are. 

When you afterward 6 wish it, you’ll find it a bar.” 

In the line of Novelas A legoricas we may class La Vision De¬ 
batable of Alonzo la Torre* published about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. This \vork, expressly written to promote the 
moral education of the young heir to the crown of Navarre, is 
very respectable in point of execution. It can hardly, however, 
lay claim to the higher qualities of that admirable work written 
by the good l’enclon with like viewi and principles. Yet the 
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graces of poetical allegory and elegant style are well blended with 
the ingenious manner in which the,moral and political maxims are 
introduced. 

Next to this we may mention with approbation El Conde 
Mantillo of Zabalcta, written probably with an intention of sa¬ 
tirizing the popular Novetas Picarescas. Among the moderns 
Don Pedro Montcngon is particularly entitled to our notice. 
His novel Eusebio has obtained for him, and justly, far more cre¬ 
dit than ally other of his performances in the heroic liue. The 
plan of the Eusebio is unexceptionable, and it may in truth be 
considered as a treatise upon education, disguised in the attractive 
dress of a tictitious narrative. The work is entirely divested of 
those narrow views and religious prejudices which obscure the 
merits of so many treatises of the kind in Spain, and sound sense 
and good feeling prevail throughout. The idea of the Eusebio is 
very probably borrowed from the Emile of Rousseau. Monteugon 
was doubtless acquainted with that masterly performance, though 
he must have been struck, like every reasonable and discreet per¬ 
son, with its absurd and visionary errors. It must be admitted 
that the Eusebio contains passages of great beauty; some of the 
characters are well drawn, and a few sketches are not devoid of 

i 

nature and truth. Eusebio travels, and visits different courts; 
but his observations on men and manners lead us „ to believe 
that Montengon drew; his knowledge rather from books than from 
personal acquaintance with characters and events. With all its 
faults, it must still be considered a valuable performance, and in 
the dearth of works upon a similar plan, very justly keeps its 
grouud in the republic of letters. There is also another compo¬ 
sition in the allegorical style, eutitled La Muger Feliz ; but it is 
comparatively a worthless performance. *" 

We must now proceed with a few remarks 011 the second divi¬ 
sion of this class, namely, the Novela Satirica. Next to the 
masterpiece of Cervantes we must place El Criticon of Father 
Balthazar Gracial), a work which, notwithstanding its mafly 
faults, bears a very high reputation. It has no plot, the incidents 
are ill-managed, and little skill is displayed in preparing the situ¬ 
ations with a view of producing dramatic effect. Besides, the 
style is overloaded with a redundancy of antithesis and other 
figures of speech, which give it a pedantic air. In spite, how¬ 
ever, of these imperfections, the Criticon has beauties amply suffi¬ 
cient to redeem its character in the eyes of the public; a keen and 
ready satire runs throughout the book, and the reader’s attention 
-is always kept awake by some shrewd observation; some stroke of 
humour or of ridicule, mingled with fanciful effusions. After the 
:Criticon , we may mention the Fray Gcnmdio de Campazas , by 
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Father Isla, This work was evidently undertaken in imitation of 
Don Quixote; and contains a severe satire upon bad preachers. 
The author, though a man of much learning, taste, and even wit, 
was veiy far from possessing the masterly genius of his great pro¬ 
totype. The Fray Gerundio , therefore, stands at an immense dis¬ 
tance from the chef d’oeuvre of‘Cervantes. The prolixity of some 
of the dissertations is intolerable; and a soporific influence seems 
to hang over the chief portion of the work. Occasionally, iudeed, 
we meet with passages of exquisite humour and true satire. The 
opening Sermon of the Friar is in very good keeping; and there 
are a few sketches replete with truth, and drawn with the hand of 
a master. Y et the reputation* of this work is daily losing ground; 
and it is, in fact, too much encumbered with extraneous and heavy 
materials* Another author, in the same line, is Don Francisco de 
Santos, whose books assume, at least, the title of satirical novels. 
Among these, the Gijantoms de Madrid and El no importa are, 
perhaps, the most esteemed; the last named is the only one of his 
works that we have read; but its merits, we frankly confess, were 
not such as to tempt us to venture on the others. 

We are at length arrived at the last branch of Spanish novels, 
—we mean the Picarescas. In this kind, which is more pecu-' 
liarly national, the Spanish writers stand unrivalled,—we might 
almost add, alone. It may also be considered one of the most 
original, ingenious, and entertaining species of fiction we know. 
The title of Picaresca, derived from Picaro, a rogue, is meant to 
imply a satirical exposure of the character and customs of a 
certain worthless class of gentry then abounding in the Spanish 
dominions. These novels took their origin in times when the 
Spaniards, owing to the warlike disposition of Charles V., were 
"wholly absorbed in schemes of aggrandizement, and seemed to 
have forgotten the usual trades aud professions, with all the arts, 
connected with civilization and peace. Hence a large class of 
idlers and sharpers were thrown for support upon the charity or 
credulity of the higher orders, from whose follies and dissipation 
they contrived to extract an existence. These adventurers are 
invariably drawn as men of acuteness, and a lively invention, with 
all that sort of talent undeniably necessary for conducting a suc¬ 
cessful piece of imposture of an intrigue. Indeed it was only with 
this prolific tribe of rogues/ cut-throats, swindlers and bad charac¬ 
ters of every description which then afflicted Spanish society, that 
novel writers were permitted to. deal. Any public exposure of 
the vices of the nobility during those feudal times, would have 
brought down certain ruin and disgrace upon the head of the im¬ 
prudent censor of their more privileged manners. They were far 
too powerful for the boldest' satirist, ranch more for the novelist, 
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to venture to make them the subject of their castigation. Their 
absurd pride, their foibles, and enormous excesses thus went “ un- 
whipt of justice;” and all that a prudent and sagacious writer could 
attempt was to hurl his anathemas, and to heap his ridicule upon 
the vile agents of those profligate grandees. To this army of 
picaros was added another set of ill-boding personages, namely, 
the gentlemen of the long mustachios, long rapiers and long cloaks, 
who seemed to have little else to do but to parade the public 
places, prepared for, every occasion in which they might signalize 
their prowess in feuds and broils. Another nuisance again was 
to be found in those; impostors, vagrants and' petty mendicants 
who counterfeited all the infirmities of human nature, and haunted 
the entrances of churches and convents on every side. Their lives 
afforded abundant incident and variety for the lash of the authors 
of the Picarescas. Their mine .of materials was inexhaustible; 
and accordingly the number of these novels is equally astonishing. 
The most amusing have already been translated into the other 
languages of Europe. Upon some of these Le Sage has founded 
that immortal reputation which has placed him in the first rank 
of modern novelists. Yet this writer was. evidently deficient in 
invention, the very first requisite in a great novelist. Lope de 
Rueda, an actor, who according to some had the honour of 
writing the first regular drama in Spain, may also claim that of 
being the founder of the Novela Picaresca. His book entitled 
El Deleitoso belongs in some respect to this class. It was soon 
followed by El Patrahuclo, though neither of these can be put in 
competition with El Lazarillo de Tonnes , one of the masterpieces 
in.this line, and which eclipsed all that had preceded it. This 
work is attributed by Father Siguenza to a friar named Juan 
Ortega, but according to general opinion its true author* is the one 
announced in the titlepage, Don Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, 
one of the most illustrious nanibs that adorn the annals of Spain* 
There can be no doubt that Lazarillo is the work of Mendoza; 
and that he composed it while a student at Salamanca. It wa» 
soon translated into all the European languages, but neither the 
English nor the French versions which we have seen convey a 
just idea of the merit of the original*. It may be doubted, indeed, 
whether the Lazarillo is susceptibly of being happily rendered 
into any foreign language. Its idiomatic style and a certain 
'quaintness offer the same difficulties as Don Quixote; difficulties 
sufficient to baffle the talent and industry of any translator, even 
supposing he possessed a thorough knowledge of the two lan¬ 
guages, which is very rarely the case. The extraordinary success 
of the Lazarillo naturally give rise to numerous imitations, such 
as the Lazarillo del Manzajiares and others; all of which shared 
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the fate usually attending professed imitations'founded too closely 
on the original. This, however, was not the case with tit 
Picaro Guzman de Alfarache of Mateo Aleman, which, to say 
nothing of its powerful satire, must bo pronounced a very amusing 
book. Great, however, as are the beauties.-with which it abounds, 
it has many faults both of character and style. Some of the inci¬ 
dents are very puerile, and the remarks commonplace. The lan¬ 
guage is also very inferior to that of Mendoza, who was a pro¬ 
found and accomplished scholar. * 

The works of Quevedo, one of the great names in Spanish 
literature, would hold a still higher rank in the estimation of his 
countrymen, had the writer’s good taste been at all equal to his 
genius aud learning. He also exercised his skill in the Novela 
Picaresca, His principal work is El G ran Tacano, a work replete 
with humour, rich in idiomatic turns and*expressions, with strokes 
of the most poigpanl ridicule. M any of the descriptions, however, 
are exaggerated, and the indelicacy of others, with the observa¬ 
tions of the chief personages, are wholly unjustifiable. We must 
not omit honourable mention of the Alonzo mozo de Muchos 
Amos , by Geronimo de Alcala; El Soldado Piudaro; Ea picard 
Justina , and many others which it is here impossible to enumerate. 
One work, however, of very superior merit, though not exactly 
belonging to the class of Picarescas, ought not to be forgotten. 
We allude to the Escudevo Marcos de Obrenoit , written bv Vicente 
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Espinel, which may justly be pronounced the most faithful picture 
now extant of the customs and manners of the more respectable 
classes at that period. Nor indeed did the author seem incliued 
to underrate its merits, when he supposed it would eclipse the 
fame of the immortal Dou Quixote. What is worse, Espinel lost 
no opportunity of satirizing Cervantes ipid his chef irceuvre, with 
how much success it is needless to state. In regard to the novels 
of Gil Bias and El Bachi/ler de Salamanca we shall say uolhing. 
The learned controversy of Llorenie with Count Frauqois dc 
•Neufchateau may satisfy the reader with respect to the preten¬ 
sions of the Spaniards to these amusing works. 

Besides the various kinds of novels we have here euumeiated, 
there are others which we are really at a loss under what head to 
class. For example we have the Evangelio en Triunj'o, which 
is decidedly of the Tremaine school, and possesses all the stately 
march and cumbersome descriptions that distinguish that com¬ 
position. 

In the present day, novels, like everything else, are r at the lowest 
ebb in Spain. That country is now inundated with miserable 
translations of French flippancy and German sentimental trash; 
not a single writer of any merit or originality lias appeared to redeem 
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this class of compositions from the degraded state into which it 
has gradually sunk. One little story, to be sure, has been at¬ 
tempted, called Cornelia Borroguia, in order to excite feelings of 
abhorrence against th6 inquisition. But in point of plot, cha¬ 
racter and compositidh, it is utterly worthless, or worthy only of 
modern Spain. 

In the dearth, therefore, of original compositions, wc cannot 
but show a sense of gratitude to those persons who devote their 
moments to give correct and improved editions of the old standard 
works. Amongst these praiseworthy and industrious persons wc 
may justly class the names of the editors of the works at the head 
of this article.—To Don Agustin Garcia de Arrieta much praise 
is due for his laborious undertaking in presenting so erudite an 
edition of the Atlas of Spanish Literature. We must also bestow 
very warm encomiums on Don Joaquin Maria Ferrer for his mi¬ 
niature edition of Don Quixote; indeed we consider this little 
volume as a literary curiosity, a perfect bijou in its way, which we 
hope will get into the bauds of every sincere admirer of the genius 
of Cervantes. We understand that Ferrer intends to extend the 
plan he has adopted to several other classical works, and, indeed, 
we find another proof of his taste in the Lazavillo de Tormes . We 
cannot sufficiently commend the zeal of this gentleman, who, after 
having been useful to his country as a member of the Cortes, now 
dedicates his leisure hours to the interests of its literature. 

We must here close our remarks on the Spanish novelists, sin¬ 
cerely regretting that this branch of composition should have 
falleu into such undeserved neglect. 

In regard to the Spanish theatre, the case has been different; 
a regeneration took place with the aid of Moratin, who drove the 
Cornelias ami Valladares, &c. from the throne they had usurped. 
Let us hope that in process of.timc some author will be able to 
achieve as much in favour of Spanish novels, by throwing the 
tribe of the Trigueros, the Rami res Arellanos, and others of the 
same stamp into the shade. They have done much to pervert the 
public taste by their flimsy and despicable translations, and opeu 
a wide field for literary reform. This revolution, perhaps, can 
only be accomplished by recalling the attention of the Spaniards* 
to* those agreeable Actions which have their foundation in histori¬ 
cal traditions and facts. Here Sir Walter Scott offers them a bril¬ 
liant and successful example, while the Spanish chronicles present 
materials peculiarly adapted for fictitious illustration, at once of 
the mqs£‘auuising and interesting kind. All, indeed, that remains 
to complete the literature of Spain, .is the national romance, 
which in the hands of genius and learning could not fail to enlarge 
* tlie scope of her literary celebrity. 
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Art. IV.— 1. Romiscke Geschichte. Von B. G. Niebuhr. 
(History of Rome, By B. G. Niebuhr.) Berlin. 1811*12. 
2 vols. Svo. * 

2. Dasselbe; zweyte, vollig umgearbeitete Ausgabe. Erster 
Theil. (The same . Second edition, entirely re-modelled. 
Vol. I.) Berlin. 1827. -> 8vo. 

3. Schlegels Recension uber Niebuhrs Rdmische Geschichte. 

(Schlegel’s Review of Niebuhrs Roman History.') Heidelberg. 
18J6. 8vo. • . 

4. Hie dltere Geschichte des Romischen Staates untersucht von 
W. Wachsmuth. ( Researches into the Early History of Rome . 
By W. Wachsmuth.) Halle. 1819. 8vo. 

Perhaps no stronger argument could be adduced for the ne¬ 
cessity of establishing a journal like the present, than the cir¬ 
cumstance of the length of time that elapsed between the appear¬ 
ance of Niebuhr’s Roman History and the first notice of it in the 
leading- English Reviews. The first edition of this work, de¬ 
cidedly the most striking and original of the present, or perhaps 
the last century, appeared in 1811-12, and yet the attention of the 
British public was not directed to it till 1822, ten years after¬ 
wards. It was only in 1825 that something like an account of 
its contents was given, and thus a work which had aroused the 
attention of all Germany, and cast a new and original light on the 
histoiy of the most extraordinary of ancient nations, remained as 
much unknown in this country to all except a very few students, 
as if it had been enveloped in the husk of Sanscrit or Chinese. 
In this particular case however, England seems to have been only 
on a par of ignorance with other nations; for neither in France 
nor Italy, almost up to the present moment, have we observed any 
indications of an acquaintance witfc the contents or merits of Nie¬ 
buhr’s work, even in quarters where such acquaintance might 
have been assumed as a matter of course. 

The elaborate work of Niebuhr has indeed inade an epoch. 
In the enlarged and re-modelled edition of the first volume/which 
has lately Come forth, a degree of clearness and consistency has 
been earned into the early history of the Eternal City, such as 
could hardly have been anticipated from the powers and resources 
of any one mind; while our knowledge of the original principles 
and forms of the Roman constitution has been approximated in 
such a ratio to certainty, that with the helps we at present possess 
little more seems to be hoped for. True, it is still but the hypo¬ 
thesis of Mr. Niebuhr, but hypothesis may be based upon such 
grounds as to possess all the certainty of established truth; the 
ejpifince of the American continent Was but the hypothesis ol 
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Columbus, yet who is there who, when he reads the data on 
which that great nlan founded his, conclusions, will not exclaim 
that it was impossible he could have erred ? So is it in all cases 
of circumstantial evidence; direct testimony may not be attainable, 
or may bear but little on the point, and yet hints and circum¬ 
stances may come from various quarters, combine so harmo¬ 
niously together, and all tend so directly to the one conclusion 
which alone can give them consistency, as to leave no longer any 
doubt oil an unprejudiced and impartial mind. This then is the 
sort of evidence which the reader of Mr. Niebuhr’s work is 
chiefly to expect;—general principles of human nature -and of 
social constitutions applied to particular cases; direct testimony, 
when evidently of value, as proceeding from one who possessed, 
and did not neglect, the means of coming at the truth; and 
scattered notices and hints skilfully used and combined for the 
attainment of important conclusions. No source of information 
has been overlooked; the grammarians, the jurists, the agrimen- 
sores have been resorted to as well as the historians; the institu¬ 
tions of Greece, pf Asia, and of, modern Europe, throw light on 
those of Rome; and the new science of political economy often 
affords the clue that leads to an understanding of the policy of 
old Roman monarchs and senates. 

To be enabled perfectly to comprehend what Niebuhr has done, 
and wherein his real merit lies,—for even those who will still 
cling to old opinions and reject his daring paradoxes, as they may 
style them, must acknowledge his high genius and merit—it 
is necessary to show what our knowledge of the Roman history 
was previous to the appearance of his work, and what lights had 
been thrown upon it by the inquiring spirit of modern times. 

In Rome’s most high and palmy state, when mistress of the 
world under Augustus, two writers, a Roman and a Greek, un¬ 
dertook to narrate her history. The Roman, endowed with 
poetic genius, deeply embuld with patriotic feeling, and viewing 
her heroes and their deeds as presenting materials for the forma-* 
tion of a splendid gallery of historical pictures and portraits, 
took up, negligent of criticism, the works of preceding writers, 
poets as well as annalists, painted the most striking events in the 
most brilliant colours, diffused over them the light of a chanping 
eloquence, and arranged them in what he found to be the naost 
advantageous order—the annalistic. .Writing for his countrymen, 
he conceived himself exempted from the obligation of minutely 
tracing political, religions, and military institutions, and only 
described them when obsolete,, or striking from their singularity. 
His work is therefore rarely interrupted by discussion, and the 
clear translucent stream of his narrative flows along in majestic 
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continuity, reflecting on its smooth unbroken surface the hues 
and forms of the landscapes through which it passes, now giving 
back, unclouded by doubt, the wondrous tales of early poets, 
now the barren rugged notices of rude annalists, now the regular 
well-arranged narratives of contemporary historians. Less simple 
and unaffected than the father of Grecian history, he is, like him, 
under the influence of no pre-conceived theory, and though he 
partakes of the errors and prejudices of his times, and views in 
the tribunes and the plebs of the early days of the republic the 
factious tyrants, and riotous rabble of the seventh century, vet as he 
gives liis facts as he found them, he usually supplies the means of 
correcting his own erroneous views. It is this fidelity to his au¬ 
thorities that confers such value on the pages of Livy; in which, 
after stripping them of the robes of poetry and eloquence in 
which they are invested, we may recognize the genuine narratives 
of the authors who preceded him, whose works are unfortunately 
lost. To him, therefore, we may look with confidence for a 
faithful repetition of what these authors related of the, early tradi¬ 
tions and annals of Home. 

Of a different character, his Grecian rival proceeds with far 
more of pomp and circumstance. In his prooemium, he sets 
forth his claim to attention and respect bv enumerating the num¬ 
ber of years he had devoted to the study of the language, history, 
and antiquities of Home, where he had for that purpose fixed 
his residence. He wrote with an express theory, his object being 
to minister to the vanity of the Homans, and to console his 
countrymen under their subjection to the haughty mistiess of the 
world, by flattering them with the fond persuasion that Home was 
Grecian: jn her origin and early institutions, and that her people 
were not to be classed among the nations of barbaric race. In his 
hands, therefore, all the mean and degraging circumstances con¬ 
nected with her foundation and early history vanish or become 
dignified. Romulus, for exam pie, Appears not, in this elaborate 

* performance, as the head of a band of runaway slaves, insolvent 
debtors, and promiscuous rabble; he leaves Alba, like a Grecian 
Oikist, at. the head of a regular# orderly, and respectable colon 
while the city of Home rises iu peace and dignity beneath the sway 
of equal laws and wise regulations. All other events are recorded 
in a similar strain, and iff the diffuse and elaborate narrative of the 
Rhetorician of Halicarhassus, the early history of Rome assumes, 
most certainly, a very dignified, yet a very tame and every-day 
appearance. But the raciness of the indigenous tale is lost in 
the Greek dilution4 the genuine mould, the situs of antiquity 

• has disappeared; the edifice is no venerable pile,' around 1 whose 
ipops•■grown walls the creeping ivy twines; it stands cold mui 
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naked, a modern structure, regular no doubt, but erected by an 
architect incapable, of emulating, , or despisingthe ancient style. 
Though his work be deceptive from this apparent regularity, and 
from its comparative freedom from contradictions, yet, as he wrote 
for foreigners* and felt'it pecessary to go very much into detail on 
the shbject of religious and political institutions, his pages will , 
on that account be for ever of great value ; and more than almost 
any other he has been instrumental in preserving fragments and 
notices of writers on Rome andltaly whose works no longer 
exist. " 

These two writers, with the good-natured, credulous, and super¬ 
stitious Plutarch,—who, as he himself tells us, wrote Lives, not 
history, that is to say, who felt himself released from all obliga¬ 
tion to search after truth, and only required to collect together 
in one point of view all the anecdotes of liis heroes he could find, 
—were the principal sources from which modern times derived 
their knowledge of the early Roman history. 

The present age can with difficulty form an adequate concep¬ 
tion of the avidity with which, at the period of the revival of 
learning, the classic authors were sought after and studied. Their 
works were held in veneration, and the contents of them received 
with an implicit, faith, resembling that manifested by eastern 
nations for the sacred books of their religion and laws. They 
were regarded as proceeding from men of a superior nature, pos¬ 
sessed of wisdom, and endowed with genius beyond the aim or 
hope of the present less-favoured generation; to question the truth 
4>f what they contained was little less than heresy and impiety; 
and if, like Glareanus, an annotator ventured to express a doubt, 
he was at once put to silence with contempt. All who came 
under the .title of the Ancients stood upon an equality: Plu- t 
tarcli was placed in the same rank with Polybius; every thing 
delivered by them was regarded as equally true, the task of the 
.scholar and the critic beiqg to reconcile their apparent discre¬ 
pancies. During two centuries the minds of men were thus en¬ 
thralled. At length, in the latter part of the 17th century, Peri- 
zonius ventured to point out the errors and mistakes of some of 
the principal historians of antiquity, and he had the farther merit 
of being the first to call attention to the real sources of Rome’s 
early history, and its consequent fallacious character. He did 
not, however, go the length of rejecting any of the facts depend* 
ijig on these sources. Bayle, with his usual pyrrhonism, threw 
but a few sceptical hints on this subject; ’but the first formal at¬ 
tack on the? authenticity of the early history of Rome was made 
by M. Levesque de J?ohilly, v who, in 1722, in a Memoir con¬ 
tained in the sixth volume of the Memoires de VA cademie des 
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Inscriptions, boldly pronounced its principal .events, such as the 
birth, exposure, and death of Romulus, the stories of the Horatii 
and Curiatii, of Curtius, &c. to be nothing but fictions trans¬ 
planted' from Greece. Much about the .same time, Vico, the 
celebrated Neapolitan, ventured to speculate, with some freedom, 
on the same ground. Levesque was replied to by the Abt5& de 
Sallicr, and this controversy gave, origin to the celebrated " Dis¬ 
sertation sur r Incertitude de I’Histoire Ilomaine” of Beaufort, 
published in 1738; in which, among other points, attention was 
first directed to the passages of Pliny'and Tacitus, which' so com¬ 
pletely refute the story of Porsenna’s magnanimity. The Roman 
histories of ,Catrou, Rollin, Crevier, and Hooke, were all written 
on the plan of detailing, without hesitation, the narratives of Livy 
and Dionysius; Levesque's Ilistoire de la Republique Romahie, 
published in 1807, was the first in which an attempt was made to 
get rid of some of the traditionary fables. The spirit of free in¬ 
quiry wa9 still on the increase, and Micali, in his Italia avanti il 
aominio dei Romani (1810) boldly rejected everything opposed 
to his theory, that the people of Italy were indigenous. 

Such was the state of knowledge respecting this interesting 
subject, when in 1811-12 the work of Niebuhr appeared, in 
which the axe was resolutely laid to the root of the venerable tree 
of Roman story, and the whole narrative of her early centuries 
pronounced to be as destitute of solid claim to belief as the 
mythic annals of any other county. Romulus was classed with 
Hercules and Siegfried—Brutus with Aristomenes and the Cid. 
The hypothesis of Mr. Niebuhr was, that the early history qf 
Rome had been drawn from popular poetry, and consequently 
contained no more of truth than is usually to be found in that 
species of* composition. At the same time, the powers of a 
mighty mind were exerted on a mass of knowledge not often sur¬ 
passed, and many of Rome’s institutions and regulations, particu¬ 
larly the Agrarian laws, were placed in a novel and convincing 
point of view. The effect of this bold and original performance 
on the blinds of readers in Germany was powerful and various. 
The young, the ardent, and the inquiring, who had already beeu 
perplexed with doubts on this head, turned with eagerness to the 
new light held up before them, and rejoiced in its beams ; while 
the old, the prejudiced, and the obstinate pertinaciously closed 
their eyes against its radiance. During a space of four years, 
Niebuhr's work can, hardly be said to have been subjected.|p 
criticism; for A. W. Schlegef's review of it, in the Heidelberg 
ischer Jahrbucher , did not appear till 1816. In this critique, 
(No. 3 at the head of our article,) which was extended through 

five numbers of that Journal, the distinguished writer treats the 

' * 
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narratives of Livy and Dionysius with even less respect than 
Niebuhr (whose views he in the main adopts) had shown for them, 
regarding,, with him, the majority of the supposed events of the 
first three centuries as absolute fables; but, in opposition to him, 
assigning them a Grecian instead of a domestic origin. In 1819, 
Wachsmuth published die work No* 4* at the head of our article, 
in which he maintains the basis of the early history to be true, 
and endeavours to separate from it the fabulous adjuncts which 
it had received. Thus, while Niebuhr and Schlegel hold the ex¬ 
istence of Romulus and Numa to have been as unreal as that of 
Hercules or Menu, Wachsmuth, on the contrary, regards these 
early Roman moharchs as real historical personages no less 
than Charlemagne or Alfred;—but he rejects, as mere figments, 
the wonderful birth and miraculous disappearance of the one, 
and the nocturnal conferences with Egeria of the other. His 
position is, that popular tradition invents no facts, but ouly adorns 
realities with-poetic tints and prestiges. He may, therefore, be 
regarded as throughout the opponent of Niebuhr, whose argu¬ 
ments and positions he seeks every opportunity of contradicting 
and combating. Niebuhr has, since the publication of the first 
edition of his work, resided for some years at Rome, where the 
survey of the scopes hallowed to remeipbrance as the theatres of 
true or feigned events, has come in aid of more extended inquiry 
and deeper reflection; while the discovery of the fragments of 
Cicero’s lost work on the Republic has enabled him to establish, 
by proof, some circumstances that before he could only advance 
*as conjecture, and has, on other points, given him knowledge 
that before was unattainable; thus topics, such as the constitu¬ 
tion of Servius Tullius, which, in the former edition, owing to 
the author's then indistinct perceptions, were so obscure as to be* 
nearly unintelligible, may now vie in clearness with the most 
luminous portions of the work. The new and re-modelled edition 
of his first volume, ** the work of the mature man,” as he styles 
it, presents to the reader a full and complete system, a regulifr, 
consistent, well-arranged theory: what the author regards as as¬ 
certained and proved, he delivers with all the conviction of cer¬ 
tainty; what is only conjectural, he brings forward as such, stating, 
atthe same time, how far his own persuasion of its truth extends, 
but making iV-idemand of acquiescence on his readers. 

The grand question, then, is, whether his theory of tbe early 
Roman history being founded upon popular poetry, be correct 
or not? Qn this the whole depends—and we,,fherefore, propose 
to examine and discuss the point at some length. 

The sources from whic^ the early history of a nation must he 
derivofl are either original domestic annals, kept from the forma- 
' M M 2 
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tion of the state,—narratives written by contemporary foreigners# 
—or traditions orally handed down among the people. Now, 
the first can only take place in the case of colonies, such as those 
of* Spain and England in the New World, which go out from 
lettered and civilized nations, with a knowledge of the arts of 
composition# and provided with* the materials by which events 
may be recorded and transmitted. It is also to such chiefly, that 
the second mode applies. But in neither way could the early 
annals of any ancient state in Europeriiave been preserved, if we 
except the Grecian colonies that were established after the inter¬ 
course was opened with Egypt. We believe it stands in need of 
no proof, that, without adequate writing materials, such as paper 
or parchment, there can exidt no regular consecutive body of an¬ 
nals ; copper and lead plates, boards either plain or smeared with 
wax, raw undressed skins, linen, &c.—the materials, besides the 
two already mentioned, used in ancient times as the depositaries 
of writing,—being manifestly quite insufficient for that purpose. 
Now, it is a circumstance, which, though dwelt on at some length 
by Levesque, we are surprised Mr. Niebuhr has not noticed, that 
so long as the Egyptians, with Chinese policy, shut their ports 
against strangers, the Greeks, unless they, perhaps, obtained some 
small quantities by means of the Tyrians, could not have had any 
papyrus; as for parchment, it did not yet exist. But when, in the 
reign of Psammiticus, the lonians and Carians, who had aided 
that monarch to obtain the throne# were by him assigned settle¬ 
ments in Egypt, an intercourse was immediately opened between 
that country and Greece; and it is a striking fact, that soon after 
this event, the first Grecian prose writers, such as Cadmus, Phere- 
cydes and e Acusilaus, appeared. The age of these writers cor¬ 
responds with the period in which the reign of Servius Tullius at 
Rome is placed; and though it might easily be shown; in opposi¬ 
tion to Montesquieu, that regal Rome was very far from'being, 
destitute of foreign trade, yet there is no great probability that she 
cfould have obtained Egyptian paper as early as it was imported 
into Greece; and her crippled state, for the first two centuries of 
the commonwealth# renders it very unlikely that the attention then 
paid to literature was sufficient to excite exertions in procuring 
adequate writing materials. In aid of this supposition cornea the 
acknowledged fact, that the two oldest Roman historians, Fabius 
and Cincius,* flourished during the second Punic War, when 

* It is strange that*Wachsnuith should assert that these two writes® employed the 
Latin language, and that Dionysius read then in a Greek translation. In proof of 
these SisaefctiohF, he quotes Dionys. lib. i. c. 6 -—“ *P«/ua£pr Xroi t 4 fyya *** 

vix&i iSAXAvxji StaXiarv evrfygafar Sr'itri frfts-0vrttTOi ,Kiivriot‘tfy&&ou Aivxrft 
Surely, if their works were in Latin, Dionysius must have known it' 
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Rome had extended her relations to Southern Italy, Sicily, and 
Greece. The question now is, what were the materials for his¬ 
tory found by these writers, and whence did they derive their nar¬ 
ratives, succinct, as we are told they were, of the early centuries of 
Rome? Plutarch, who is followed by Schlegel, says, that rabius 
copied the narrative of one Diodes of Peparethus, an obscure 

Greek; but as Wachsmuth justly observes, it is more probable 

that the uncritical Cha»ronean reversed matters, and that, in reality, 
it was Diodes who. wrote., from Fabius, having, perhaps, merely 
translated or versified him. /Wachsmuth sets out by,affirming 
what Niebuhr never deputed,—that writing was practised at Rome 
from the very commencement; and he then enumerates the Ah- 
/idles Maximi, the Cornmeiitarii Rontificum , the Ltibri LAutci, &c. 
as true and authentic sources; whence, combined with the annals 
and mon uments of neighbouring towns and states, abundant ma¬ 
terials for authentic history might have been drawn. This, how¬ 
ever, is all mere supposition and assertion: it is an undoubted 
fact that the city was entirely destroyed, except the Capitol, by 
the Gauls. Livy expressly asserts, and we see no reason, not¬ 
withstanding his carelessness, to doubt him, that part'd? ct rar<B per 
eadem tempura liter& Juere, and that the greater part ( pler&ipie ) 
of what was in the Commentariis Rontificum, and other public and 
private monuments, had perished iu the conflagration. In our 
opinion, however, a passage in the valuable fragments of Cicero 
De Republica puts a complete extinguisher on all these suppo¬ 
sitions* by proving the utter impossibility that any considerable por¬ 
tion of tile pontifical annals could have escaped the flames. Few 
readers require to be told that the pontifices at Rome, like every 
sacerdotal body of the ancient world, paid the most marked at¬ 
tention to “ signs and wonders” in the heavens, afid upon the * 
earth; and that the obscurations of the two great celestial bodies 
were noted down by them *with the most sedulous exactitude; 
that such was the case we have the express testimony of C a to. 
Now eclipses are of such frequent occurrence, that, if the annuls 
of any quarter of a Century had been preserved, they must have 
contained the account of at least one of them; but Cicero, in 
the work just alluded to, says expressly, that the earliest obser¬ 
vation of an eclipse of the sun,.given iu the Annales Maximi, tell 
mi the Nones of Jude, in the year $50; the preceding were ca - 
culated from this one retrospectively as far as to that during which 
Romulus was taken up to heaven. This passage vye think quite 
decisive, and it furnishes one, among many proofs, of N lebuhr s 
sagacity, who, before fragments of that work of Cicero were 
di&ov^t: had argiifcd against the probability of the pontifical 
annaf Mitig escaped the Gallic conflslgration r f“rpm the circum- 
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stance of the history of those times containing no accounts of pro¬ 
digies—matters of such constant occurrence in the subsequent 
chronicles. Wachsmuth, in his reply to this, dods certainly point 
out one or two which had escaped his predecessor's notice; but, 
with strange inconsistency, he puts .into his list the account of the 
flames that played about the head of the infant Servius, though 
he afterwards acknowledges the whole history of the birth and 
early life of that prince to be a fable. 

As, therefore, it appears highly probable, nay, we would say, 
almost certain, that no records, except a few laws and treatises, 
survived the year 365,—and that there is no ground whatever for 
supposing the Homans, while mourning over the ruins of their 
city, and engaged in ceaseless domestic feuds, or in persevering 
warfare with the Volscians and other hostile neighbours, gave 
themselves any great concern about ransacking the records of 
other states to discover what they might contain relating to Rome, 
we may fairly ask whence did the Homan historians derive their 
knowledge of what they have transmitted as the events of the first 
three centuries? To this Niebuhr replies,—from the national 
popular poetry,—from the lyric pieces containing the praises of 
illustrious men, which the old Homans were accustomed to sing 
to the accompaniment of the pipe or flute, after their meals. This 
source had been early pointed out by Perizonius; but as neither 
he nor any other had followed up his hints, and the work in which 
they appeared was unknown to Niebuhr when he formed and 
applied his theory, the agreement between them is* merely a coin¬ 
cidence,—and for that very reason of the greater importance. 
Schlegel and Wachsmuth; particularly the former, haVe both 
weakly assailed this hypothesis, and a great deal of misplaced 
ridicule has been lavished upon it; but its author, so far from 
giving it up, has, iu his second edition, re-stated k at greater 
length, supported it with additional arguments, and *<even ex¬ 
pressed himself with perfect contempt for those who dissent from 
him. 

Wherever prose composition is not mufch • cultivated, writing 
materials scanty, and books consequently rare, the ballad, or 
short narrative poem, will be always found to flourish. The me¬ 
mory of striking national or domestic events will claim to be re¬ 
tained, simple narrative will not satisfy the general craving, and 
. rude harmony of metre and melody will be called in to aid aiijd 
support recollection. Accordingly, in every region we meet with, 
the galled. The Children of Israel sang the passage pf the Bed 
Sea and the digging for waiter in the wilderness. Moses quotes 
the Made by an Ammonite pOet on the taking offHabbaii by 
. th^^phSdf&i of Ammon j the victory of .David over Cfefifth was 
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chaunted to die tiiftbrel by the maidens of Judah; and the 
Books of the Wars of Jehovah and of Jasher, referred to for his¬ 
torical facts, seem to have been collections of these national odes. 
Xenophon expressly says, that the deeds and adventures of the 
great Cyrus were a favourite theme for the national songs of the 
Persians ;* there is every appearance of the original materials of 
the Shah-Nameh of Firdoosee, whence the early history of Persia 
is drawn, having been popular poetry; and Saxo and Snorro, it 
is well known, took their early histories of Denmark and Norway 
from the verses of the Scalds. Achilles is described by Homer 
as singing to his lyre tik xXla «v8g«3v, and Deniodocus sings for 
the court of Alcinotti a part of the story of Troy. The Iliad 
and Odyssey themselves were sung in detached pieces through 
■Greece, and, but for die intercourse formed with Egypt, they 
w ould probably not have left their memorial remaining; we have 
every reason also to suppose, that, before the meaus were ob¬ 
tained of composing prose works of length, each state and city 
preserved the records of its -wars and fortunes in popular poetry, 
whence the logographers drew the -materials of their prose nar¬ 
rative^. The ancient Spaniards, we are told, preserved the me¬ 
mory of national events in verse—so did the Gauls and Germans 
—the Affgauns, according to Elphinstone, put every event that 
occurred among them into songs: we need only mention the ro¬ 
mances of modern Spain, the ballads of Scotland* the Viscr of 
Scandinavia, and the popular poetry of the Slavonian races, to 
prove how universal was this principle, and then the question 
naturally rises,—is it at all unlikely that the old Romans did the 
same ? 

In a passage from Varrp, (De Vita Pop. Rom.) preserved by 
Nonius Marcellus, we are told that modest boys were at ban¬ 
quets brought forward to siyg- either with the simple voice, 
(asm voce,) or accoinpaniecf by a pipe-player, old ballads, ( car- 
mim antiqua,) containing the praises (laudes) of their forefathers. 
Cicero, in his Tusculans, informs us from Cato, that it was the 
practice of the old Romans, at their banquets, for the guests to 
sing by (urns, to the accompaniment of the pipe, the virtuous and 
noble deeds (laudes atque virlutes ) of illustrious men. In his 
Bdrutus, he again quotes this passage of Cato, and laments that 
these ballads were no longer extant. It would, however/be a 
curious circumstance, if it should have actually been the case 


* It is a reratfrkable fact, thatHerodotu*, -who lived less than a century after Cyrus, 
and consequently might haw cdbversed with persons who had seen hint, says, that 
there were thra different narratives prevalent respecting him,of which he selected that 
which appeared *) him to be the most probable. Yet Persia was a couptryin which 
writing haa always been practised, and where royal annals were regularly ki‘pt. 
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that the old poems existed at that very time, haying only—as po¬ 
pular poetry always does when not written or printed—accommo¬ 
dated their language to that of each succeeding age, and thus 
rubbed off the' rust of antiquity which he was in search of. 
41 They had only,” says Niebuhr," disappeared from the view of 
the indifferent. Dionysius knew of sougs about Romulus.” It is 
doubtful, however, whether, in the passage alluded to, (lib. i. c. 
79,) Dionysius is writing from himself, or merely quoting Fabius 
Pictor. These poems may, at all events, not only have been ex¬ 
tant, but the old custom of singing them at banquets may still 
have prevailed; at least we think the following lines of Horace 
quoted by Schlegel, (though unnoticed by Niebuhr, who, by the 
way, took, without acknowledgment, from Schlegel, the passage 
of Varro given above,) to be worthy of some attention- 

" Nosque et profestis lucibus, et sacris 
Inter jocosi munera Liberi, 

Cum prole, matronisque nostris, 

Rit& Deos prills adprecati, 

Virtutefunctos , more patrum, duces , 

Lydis remixto carmine tibiis , 

Trojamque et Anchisen, et alms 
Progeniem Veneris canemus.” 

In this passage Horace, who is addressing Augustus, either 
alludes to a custom in being, or, what is very unlikely, seeks to 
flatter the sovereign in the same manner’ that a British laurcat 
would do,—who in a birth-day effusion should tell Sacred Majesty, 
that in consequence of the peace and abundance secured to them 
by his wisdom and arms, his subjects would have nothing now to 
do but amuse themselves by running at the ring or the quintain, 
listening after dinner on festival days to the harp-accompanied 
ballads of minstrels, and viewing the feats of jongleurs and mor- 
rice-dancers. This last supposition is not very probable, and 
ignorant as we are of the details of the private life of country gen¬ 
tlemen and the middling ranks of society in general among the 
Romans, there is not great presumption in hazarding the conjec¬ 
ture, that with a people accustomed to laud’ and magnify the 
virtues, the wisdom, add every thing belonging to their ancestors, 
due respect for their said ancestors may have kept up the go5d 
old practice of chanting their deeds to enliven their dinner-parties. 
It is true, no such practice is alluded to in the accounts of enter¬ 
tainments given by Nasidienus and Trimalchio. These, however, 
were fashionable parties, where one might as well hope to find 
good old Roman customs, as good old English ones at the 
rd|Ular pinners given in St, James's or GrosvenOr Square. 
*r£e plain country gentlemen who were Horace's neighbours and 
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visitors when he wag snugly seated in his Sabine farm, some of 
whom told old fables so well, may, with their wives and families 
have kept holidays, and on particular occasions have entertained v 
their friends in a style more resembling that of the “ olden time,” 
and have enlivened their banquets by singing alternately old 
ballads of “ Tfoy and Anchises, and the offspring of fostering 
Venus.” In the country away from the capital, guests are after 
supper called upon for their song: such is the custom among 
those who dwell around the Wrekin or in the Vale of Evesham; 
but no such practice prevails in the cultured regions of Mary-Ie- 
bone, or May-Fair. - 

That there were old poems there is no doubt; of what kind 
they were is another question. Niebuhr says there were both 
ballads and poems of considerable length, divided into sections, 
resembling the adventures of the Nibelungen-Lied. According 
to him the reign of Romulus- formed an epos; of Nuina there 
were only solitary short songs. The reign of Tullus made ano¬ 
ther epos; but the Lay of the Tarquins (as he calls it), beginning 
with L. Tarquinius Priscus, and ending with the perfectly Ho¬ 
meric battle of the Regillus, was “ an epopee, which in depth 
and brilliancy of imagination, left far behind all that later . Rome 
produced.” These poems, he says, were much older than Ennius, 
who turned them'into hexameters, and formed from them the 
first three books of his Annals. In one of his future volumes 
Mr. Niebuhr promises to discuss this subject at length; for the 
present he contents himself with asserting,, that though the ground¬ 
work of them was old; their form and a great portion of their 
contents were relatively modern. Plebeian ideas prevail so much 
in them, tl\at he4hinks this alteration could not have Jtukcn place 
until Plebeian families had grown strong and influential, and he 
therefore deems that an earlier date cannot be assigned to the 
rifacciamento than the rebuilding of the city after the Gallic sack. 

This hypothesis has been* as we before observed, controverted 
by both Schlegel and Wachsmuth. The former says, that the vely 
circumstance of their being accompanied!by the pipe or flute 
proves they could not have been epic poems, for no pipe-player 

S yet had breath enough to hold out the singing of a Homeric 
psody; and he asks if in that rude age boys enjoyed the 
advantage of such an education as would enable them, to sing 
long rhapsodies from memoiy. He says those songs were mere 
artless effusions, 4 —short exclamations, like the prayer of the 
Fratres Arvales given by Lauzi,—which might suffice to keep 
names and deeds in remembrance, but not details; As for the 
Naeni®, or funeral dirges, which form a part of Mr. Niebuhr’s 
list, they could, he thinks, have contained little or nothing; for 
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Ovid (Past. vi. 142) calls the magic formulae 'of the witches, and 
Horace (Ep. I. i. 63) the singing of the boys in the streets, by that 
na;ne. Wachsmuth urges the rigid, unpoetical character of the 
Roman mind, and adds, that if the poems were, as is said, com¬ 
posed by Plebeians, they would have chosen for their heroes such 
men as Siccius Dentatus, Manlius, Virginius, &c. without going 
back to the days of the Kings. There is also, he adds, in the 
period embraced by these supposed poems, a great deal of. dry 
historic matter, such as the regulations of Numa and Servius, 
which by no means accords with poetry. 

To all these objections Mr. Niebuhr deigns not to make the 
least reply; he only explains his theory at greater length. For 
our own parts, we think truth is on his side, but that he carries 
his system too far. The notion of there having been long epic 
poems, like the Nibelungen-Lied, is quite gratuitous, not a 
shadow of proof being ottered in support of it. On the con¬ 
trary, if there was a Lay of the Tarquins in Saturnian verses, is 
there not every reason for supposing that Ennius, • who declines 
treating of the first Punic War because Naevius had already 
narrated it in that measure, would have passed over for a similar 
reason the portion embraced by this poem, if it existed ? That 
there were poems we have no doubt, but we think they were 
ballads, not epics; and the romances of the Cid would, we ap¬ 
prehend, otter a much better illustration Of them than the N i- 
belungen-Lied. In this latter case most of the objections stated 
above fall away; a pipe-player could very easily accompany Chevy- 
Chase, or the Rising in tho North. The human memory is, 
however, stronger than Mr. Schlegel,seems to suppose; the old 
rhapsodists,of Greece retained with ease, perhaps, tlye entire of 
the Iliad; some of the Danish ballads extend even to 600 lines; 
the Fcroisli lately collected are stil^longer,—that called Brinilda 
Thaatur containing 220 four-lined stanzas-—yet they were all 
taken down from oral recitation. These latter offer in fact, at 
tile present day, a strong illustration of the old Roman custom 
described by Varro £nd Cato.* As to judging of the nar¬ 
rative poems of Rome by the prayer of the Fratres Arvales, we 
might as well judge of the Grecian Rhapsodies by the Hymns of 

-- it - 

♦These old poems, treating of the ancient mythic heroes of the North, tota 
• large portion of the amusement of the people on Christmas and other festival , days. 
They are retained solely in the memory of, the people, and it isierogrkable that though 
Svabo forty years ago.expressed his apprehensions, that if pot soon collected and writ¬ 
ten they would be lost, Lyngbye, the late collector and translator of them, found tltem 
still fresh.in the mind* of these Islanders, to the preface to bis Ferdkke Quader there 
are some Valuable remarks on the subject of pdpular poetry, and his description of the 
inairt&igi which dancing is combined with the chanting of these songs, reminds one 
vet^wrabljr «f the song of Deraodocua to tho dancing youths of Pbamcia. 
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Orpheus* or of the ancient heroic poems of Persia by the prayers 
of the Zend-Avesta. The application of the word Nremap, to 
which Schlegel attaches so much importance, in all likelihood 
only related to the monotony of the air to which they were sung* 
resembling that of fuueral dirges. Scblegel’s remark, that at the 
time the Plebeians arrived at power and dignity the Romans were 
a thoroughly warlike and agricultural people, is one of the 
strongest arguments we would adduce to prove that they had, if 
not epic poems, historic ballads. ; What was the state of society 
in Spain, Scotland and Scandinavia when their ballads were com¬ 
posed? Was modern Qjreece at any time more fertile in narrative 
poems than within the last, and present century 7* Of the inaptitude 
of the old Romans for poetry we know of no proof but that Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid, and the other Augustan writers, were not born at 
Rome. This, however, is not strictly correct, as it is extremely 
likely that both Lucretius and Tibullus were bom in, or near 
Rome; and even if it were, it is the case with most capitals; 
Spain and Portugal, for example, are poetic countries, yet it is 
probable that but a small portion of their romances were com¬ 
posed by natives of Madrid or ‘Lisbon ; and may not Umbrian 
and Campanian poets have visited Rome at an early as they did 
at a later period ? Finally, how do we know that Virgiuius and 
Siccius were not,the heroes of many a popular ballad? And 
what necessity is there for supposing that the legal and political 
regulations of Rome were put into verse; and if they were, 
would the case be without a precedent? Firdoosee has versified 
the regulations of Jemsheed, and we read of various ancient 
codes that were put into metre. . 

The subject just treated being one of much importance, and 
on which die credibility of a great part of Mr. Niebuhr’s work 
mainly depends, we have considered it carefully, and shall now 
proceed to investigate some olher portions of his first volume; 
occasionally mingling our own baser metal with our author’s gold, 
but keeping as far as we can the substances apart. • 

Mr. Niebuhr most properly commences v^ith a view of ancient 
Italy before the time of the Romans. He traces with great saga¬ 
city the gradual extension of the name Italy, which at first merely 
designated the southern extremity of the peninsula below the 
isthmus, between the bays of Napete and Scylaceum, till it finally 
became the common appellation of the whole peninsula. He 
then proceeds to consider the .various nations that inhabited it, 
beginning with die CEnotrians, as the Greeks called the datives of 

a * The author of a poem of nearly 100 lines in Mr.Fauriel’s collection, gives tire 
simple end true cause of. the origin of many » historic »hallaa~” I cjumot read or 
write* and not to forget it t have made this poem of It, that I may retain iff Well.” 
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southern Italy. This people Mr. Niebuhr maintains to have 
been a portion of the Pelasgian race, and with wonderful acute¬ 
ness and ingenuity he has traced out the extent and the seats of 
that great national stock. 

Pherecydes said, that OEnotrus and Peucatius were two of the 
sons of Lycaon, who emigrated from Arcadia sixteen generations 
before the w r ar of Troy. . The idea of emigration to a region 
beyond the sea, from the mountainous heart of the Peloponnesus, 
where the people had so little, to do with naval affairs that Aga¬ 
memnon was obliged to supply their contingent with transports, 
is quite absurd; and all that we can understand by that genealogy 
is, that the CEnotrians and Arcadians were kindred tribes. Now 
the old Arcadians, as well as the Argives and the Ionians, were 
Pelasgians. The first inhabitants of Attica were also of the 
same race. Thessaly was their next great seat: the Thespro- 
tians, Molossians, and Epirotians, were Pelasgic; so were the 
Macedonians, and tribes still farther north. The Pelasgians 
possessed the northern islands of the iEgean; they dwelt about 
the Hellespont and the Asiatic coast, from Mycale through Ionia 
and iEolis. Mr. Niebuhr even hazards it as a conjecture, that 
the Teucri and Dardani, Troy and Hector, were also Pelasgian. 
They were, in fact, seated between Pelasgian nations; they were 
known not to be Phrygians, and, if not Pelasgians, we may fairly 
ask, what could they have been ? 

To return to Italy,—we have positive historic testimony that 
the vassals of the Italiotes, or Italian Greeks, (who could only 
have been CEnotrians,) were called Pelasgians; and there are 
abundant testimonies, confirmed by the names of places, that a 
Pelasgian people dwelt along the west coast of Italy, from CEuo- 
tria as far as the Arno. This whole coast was by the Greeks 
called Tyrrhenia, and, under the , name of Tyrrhenians they 
included all its inhabitants, whether Ausonians, Latins or Tuscans. 
We farther learn from Pausanias, that the Pelasgians, who dwelt 
‘about the Tiber, were called Siculi (which is the same as Itali); 
and hence it is clear, that all the people so denominated, whether 
on the island or the peninsula, were of this race. . 

The Greek and Pelasgic (of which more anon) were kindred 
languages; hence; where places are found in Italy with Greekish 
names, and which it is yet evident could not have been founded 
by Greeks, the just inference is that they are Pelasgian. Thus" 
Agylla, Pfsa in Etruria, were such; and the names of Acherusia, 
Telesia, Maleventum, and Grumentum, will enable jus to assign 
a portion of the interior to the Pelasgians, though their general 
seats were along the sea-shor^. They would thwp^Ve possessed 
the whole of the future Lucania and a part of 
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Samnium; and on the eastern coast, by reasoning similar to what 
he had before employed, Mr. Niebuhr shows that Japygia, and 
the coast to the north of it, were Pelasgian, and he makes it 
extremely probable that the Liburnians, also, were a portion of 
this extensive race. 

“ I stand,” says Mr. Niebuhr, * f at.the goal whence the whole circuit 
may he surveyed in which I have found (and proved to be such) Pelasgian 
nations, not ns wandering gypsies, but as fixed, powerful, and respect¬ 
able communities, in that time which, for the greater part, lies beyond 
our Grecian history. I deliver it not a9 a hypothesis, but with full liis- 
Mric conviction, that there was a time when the Pelasgians, then perhaps 
the most widely spread of the ancient nations in Europe, dwelt from the 
Padus and the Arnus as far as the Rhyndacus, only so far interrupted in 
the continuity of their abodes in Thrace, that the northern islands of the 
iEgean Sea kept up the chain between * the .Tyrrhenians of Asia and 
Pelasgian Argos.” 

The interior of Italy, the range of the Apennines, was at the 
time of the Pelasgian power inhabited by a race which, though 
distinguished by the various names of Opici, Sabelli, and Umbri, 
Mr. Niebuhr justly regards as one. These were in language 
and .manners totally distinct from the Pelasgians, and gradually, 
as their population and strength increased, they moved down from 
the mountains, and conquered and dispossessed the Pelasgians of 
the plains and the coast. The Umbrian branch would seem to 
have been the* first that extended itself and spread to the north, 
occupying Etruria, and the country south of the Po. The Casci,* 
(afterwards called Aborigines,) a neighbouring tribe, pressed on 
by its higher neighbours, poured dowu east of the Tiber, and 
either expelled, or having subdued, mixed with the Siculi who 
dwelt there* The union of these tribes, of different prigin aud 
manners, gave rise to the Latin nation; and the Latin language, 
iu its two evidently distinct elejnents, bears plain testimony to the 
truth of this historic event, and of the different characters of the 
two tribes that composed the nation; for it is very remarkable 
that in it all the terms relating to agriculture and a.settlcd life arfi 
akin to the Greek, and are therefore Pelasgian, while all those 
belonging to war and the chace betray a different origin. Mr. 
Niebuhr farther thinks that it was on this occasion that the cele¬ 
brated Tyrrhenian Pelasgi, who, built the Pelasgian wall at 
. Athens, appeared in Greete, and that they were Siculanswho fled 
from before the Gjteci. At this period also, though perhaps 
without necessity, he would place the migration of the Siculans to 
the island. • ; 

— - . . -f t y— i " ■ " ■ > »■ .-.— — ..— 

* Casois and Prisons are regarded 'by Mr. Niebuhr as national names. Their later 
acceptation, old', old-fashioned, he illustrates by that of Gothic, and in Germany old- 
Frankish, which undergone a similar change of sense. ;' - 
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' But who were the first inhabitants of Italy? And whence did 
the Pelasgians, if they were not the first, come thither ? On these 
points Mr. Niebuhr is not satisfactory, and his ideas on the sub¬ 
ject require examination, for his theory is bold, and, as it appears 
to us, founded upon false analogies. 

Mr. Niebuhr may, we think without injustice, be classed 
among the upholders of the Autochthonic theory of the origin of 
the human race* He maintains that where we find two nations 
of common character and language living on the opposite coasts 
of a narrow sea, we are not thereby justified in inferring emigra¬ 
tion from one side to the other* This, to a certain extent, is cor¬ 
rect, and in the first jnslance he gives—that of the Pelasgians in 
Greece, Epirus, and southern Italy—there certainly is uo valid 
reason for supposing any emigration from either of the two first 
to the last; though still we may infer from it, as he himself does, 
the identity of the race. Butw'hen he proceeds to farther illustra¬ 
tion, by adding, that we meet Iberians on the islands of the Medi¬ 
terranean, and Kelts in Gaul and Britain, and then says that" this 
is analogous to the geography of the species of animals and plants, 
the large circles of which are separated by mountains, and iuclude 
narrow seas,” we at once see that no theory but that of Aiitoch- 
thonism w T ill give consistency to this reasoning. He cannot even 
be a favourer of the hypothesis on which Klaproth bi* -.os his Asia 
Polyglotta, namely, that at the time of the Great Deluge different 
portions of mankind saved themselves upon the lofty mountain- 
ranges of the earth; for, from the manner in which Mr. Niebuhr 
expresses himself respecting the immense leugth of time that has 
elapsed since the commencement of the human race, wc should 
rather infer that he denies the reality of that generally acknow¬ 
ledged catastrophe. The Iberians of the isles of Majorca and 
Minorca did not, then, come from Spain; the Kelts of Britain 
were not emigrants from Gaul ;* consequently the Keltic race 
must have sprung up naturally or supernaturally on the soil of 
Britain, and why ? because such is the analogy of the vegetable 
kingdom; the oaks, brambles, and thistles of England were not 
transplanted from France, and therefore its human tenants did not 
come from that country—d fortiori, from no other; consequently 
they must have been indigenous. Suppose in the course of time 
all records should be lost; suppose in future ages the history of 
the last ten centuries should be sunk into as complete oblivion as’ 
that of the ante-historic period of "Europe now is,; and that, on 
the revival of literature, another Niebuhr should direct his views 
to . those remote and hidden ages. Finding then on the Feroes 
and Iceland a race in language and character strongly resembling 
that o£Scandinavia; meeting in North America riatioQS identical 
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with the English; ip South America with the Spaniards and 
Portuguese; and stranger still, in Australasia nations in lan¬ 
guage, laws, religion, features, and everything, corresponding with 
the inhabitants of the British Isles, what analogies of sheep aud 
cows, of wheat and trefoil, of turnips and carrots, would he not 
point out, and how might not the world be edified by profound 
disquisitions on the effect of clime and temperature, on the men* 
tal and corporeal development of the various stems of mankind ? 
Equally conclusive with the reasoning of this supposed philo¬ 
sopher we hold Mr. Niebuhr’s theory to be - ; and he could as 
easily persuade us that the Icelanders did not come from Nor¬ 
way, as that the Kelts of Britain did not emigrate from Gaul. 
Though thus, however, differing in opinion with Mr. Niebuhr, 
we would not by any means have it supposed that it is our inten¬ 
tion to cast upon him the reproach of impiety or irreligion. 
We entirely concur in the sentimeuts, as to these points, expressed 
by the reviewer of Mr. Niebuhr’s first edition in the Quarterly 
Review , (vol. xxxii. p. 86-7,) and should hold it as an illiberal at¬ 
tempt to check the freedom of philosophic inquiry, if we ventured 
to stigmatize an author like Mr. Niebuhr as an infidel or a dan¬ 
gerous writer. 

Mr. Niebuhr’s ideas respecting languages are of a similar kind. 
There is, h< acknowledges, a strong affinity between the Greek 
and Latin languages, as there is between the Persian and Slavo¬ 
nian, and perhaps between the Gaelic and Cymric; but he will 
no more allow that any one of these was derived from its fellow 
than^ie will concede that foxes were dogs; asses horses; peaches 
apricots ^ or vice versa. Nay, he will not even graut a common 
origin to those who speak them: national tribes were created 
each upon their appointed abode, each with their pettdiar lan¬ 
guage. Two or more of these tribes might have had a strong 
and even surprising affinity in character and appearance: there 
may have been little more than a shade of difference between 
their languages, but they were still as essentially distinct as* 
the leopard and the lion. •* - Such kindred, but essentially 
different, national species,” says he, “ were the Greeks and the 
Pela'sgians.” On‘this subject, also, we are compelled to differ 
with him. With respect to the Greek and Latin, it is observ¬ 
able that the older dialects of the former are those which have 
the greatest affinity to the Pelasgian portion of the latter, which 
would lead to the inference of au original identity, and of the 
Greek being derived from the Pelasgiau. We will again suppose 
the case of the loss of historic records, and ask -what would be 
the iufereuce of any one who was to consider the Latin, Anglo- 
Saxon, Italian, French, and English languages. Would not the 
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natural one be that which is the true one, that the Italian and 
French, though differing so much from each other, were derived 
> from the Latin, which language was also either immediately, or 
through the French, the non-Saxon element of the English ? 

Owing to this leaning to Autochthouism, our author’s other¬ 
wise clear and distinct view of the population of ancient Italy 
fails of giving complete satisfaction. It in fact leaves us to infer 
that the Oscans were Autochthones of the mountains, and the 
Pclasgians of the plains; yet perhaps he does not deny that the 
•latter were an immigrated race. The theory we should be dis¬ 
posed to adyjance upon this obscure subject is, that the Oscans 
(including under that name the Opici, Sabellians, and Umbrians) 
were the first inhabitants of Italy.; but whence they came, or to 
what particular national family, Keltic or other, they belonged, it 
is impossible to say with any certainty, though we may, perhaps, 
venture to assert that they were a portion of the great Caucasian 
race. This people possessed the peninsula, and probably Sicily, 
during an indefinite period, till the Pelasgian race, in its progress 
westward from its original seats in Asia, poured down upon 
Greece and Italy. They, overran the whole of the level country, 
driving the Oscans to the mountains, and in the south they even, 
for a considerable way, possessed the country from sea to sea, 
and the same was probably the case in the north; so that we 
might perhaps say, that the original inhabitants remained masters 
of nothing but a mountain-range of about, 100 miles from north 
■ to south. The Pelasgians were a cultivated, peaceful, agricul¬ 
tural race, and just at the dawn Qf history we find the uiomitaiii 
tribes, under the denominations of Cascans, Oscans, Sabines, 
Umbrians/&c. gradually incroaching on *the plains, and either 
expelling* the inhabitants or amalgamating and forming one peo¬ 
ple with them. Modern history offers, in the invasion and con- 
•quest of Spain by the Moors, and the subsequent recovery of it 
by the descendants of the old inhabitants, a nearly parallel case, 
€ ,and had the Spaniards been confined .to the central part of that 
country, and had there not b^en $he irreconcilable difference of 
religion, probably the .very same results would have taken place. 

But besides Oscans and Pelasgians (we shall not attend ib the 
Ligurians and Others) there was in ancient Italy a third people, 
more remarkable perhaps tban either—the Tuscans or Etrurians. 
Of. the origin of this people we have conflicting theories* That 
generally'adopted by the ancients, and which Wachsmuth and 
Creuzer support, is, that theywere a Maeonian colony, who came 
by sea, and conquered and reduced to vassalage the original 
Siculap or Umbrian inhabitants of Etruria/, This theory was 
ably coipbated, and, as appears to us,.completely refuted, by 
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Dionysius; and in.addition to his arguments we will add, that it 
has always struck us as highly inconceivable, how the crews of 
a small fleet (such as the M&onian must have been) could have 
succeeded in reducing to bondage, and even changing the lan¬ 
guage of the inhabitants—and these not like Mexicans and Pe¬ 
ruvians, decidedly inferior iu knowledge and physical power to 
their invaders—of so extensive and probably populous a district 
as Etruria. The modern Tuscans are strenuous in maintaining 
that their supposed ancestors were indigenous; and Schlegel, 
who also rejects the Mxonian talc, regards them as an imnifc 
grating natiou of the same family with the Pelasgians, and con¬ 
sequently maintains the Tuscan language to be akin to the 
Greek. 

The opinion of Niebuhr is, that the Tuscans were a peculiar 
people, essentially distinct from the Pelasgians and Oscans, in 
manners, language and every characteristic. In the former edition 
of his work he seemed disposed to consider them. as a branch of 
the Gothic race, but no traces of that opinion are now to be dis¬ 
cerned, and his final dccisiou is, that the Rluetiau Alps were the 
original country of the Tuscans, where he recognizes the remains 


of their language in the dialect of the Grodener in Tyrol that 
being pressed upon either by Kelts or Germans, they descended 
into the plains of Lombardy, and dispossessed the Ligurians; 
then expelled the Umbrians from Lombardy south of the Po, ami 
from northern Etruria, and conquered and reduced to vassalage 
the Sicilians or Tyrrhenian Pelasgians^ as far as the Tiber. 
Tlife first shock of the Tuscans, he conceives, was the cause of 
all the national movements between the Po and the Apennines; 
for, as in the physical illustration of the communication of mo¬ 
tion, the Kelts or Germans struck the Tuscans, these the Urn- > 
briaiiK, these again the Sabines, the Sabines the Cascans and 
Oscans, these the Sicilians, who passed on to Sicily, or as Tyr¬ 
rhenian Pelasgians, appeared in Greece. The name Tyrrhenia, 
as that of the western coast of Italy, being familiar to the Greeks 
and the Tuscans being the most^powerful people of that coast 
when the Greeks began to have any intercourse with it, these 
names were by them affixed to both land and people, just as the 
Albanians of the Morea, Hydra and Suli, are culled Greeks,.the 
English Britons, the Spaniards of the New World Mexicans and 
. Peruvians. This hypothesis certainly, to say the least of it, 
clears up very many difficulties. 


* Mr. Niebuhr goes so fur as to say that the rough pronunciation of the present 
Florentines is owing to their descent from this mountain race. 

■f Tyrrhenian Tclasgians is a phrase similar to American Indians, European 
Turks, &c. ' y 
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The q uestion of the origin of the Tuscans,.however viewed, is 
a difficult one. 'Hie notion of a Lydian colony is utterly untena¬ 
ble; and if they were a mountain tribe, whence came their love of 
pomp and state?—a feature of marked difference between them 
and the Pelasgians and the original Italian nations,—as also their 
profound science, their serious character, their sacerdotal constitu¬ 
tion, and, perhaps we might add, their system of reducing to vas¬ 
salage the nations whom they conquered ? As for the massive solid 
stjle of building usually denominated after them, there is every rea¬ 
son for supposing it not to have been theirs, but Pelasgian, and that 
when they invaded Etruria, the gigantic walls of Volterra, Popu- 
lonia and the other cities were already in existence. It is to be 
noted that this style does not occur in Circumpadanian Etruria, 
but that it is to be found in Latium, where the Tuscans never 
settled, and alsc in the Peloponnesus. On the whole we cannot 
avoid inclining to attribute an Asiatic origin to this people, and, 
perhaps, an affinity with the Gothic stock; for vve are satisfied that 
Frdret and Niebuhr are right in leading them southwards through 
Italy, and we would deduce them from some part of Upper Asia, 
but impenetrable obscurity will, we fear, for ever envelope their 
ultimate origin. 

Like most ancient national appellations, that of Tuscans is 
inexplicable; at least the derivations given of it are highly unsa¬ 
tisfactory. According to Dionysius, who had every means ol" 
knowing the truth, they called themselves llasena; and it is 
rather a bold stroke of conjectural criticism in Schlegel to say, 
that either the text is corrupt, or Dionysius was mistaken, and 
that the original term must have been Turseni, whence Tusci, 
derived from' Tits, tuns , and signifying the Offerers, the Priests. 
Wachsmutlf’s remark that Ras-ena and Ra’t-ia are* related, is 
worthy of attention. 

We fear we have lingered too lofig among the ruins of ancient 
nations, which here and there lie on elevations in the plains, over 
which the flood of oblivion has spread its waters, destroying the 
great masses and isolating theflfemaining fragments. We shall 
therefore hasten to Rome itself, to which wc will devote the 
remainder of this article, and endeavour to convey to our readers 
a clear and distinct view of its origin, and the gradual develop¬ 
ment of its constitution during the regal period. As the toil and 
space requisite would be endless, were we to discuss every point 
of difference between Niebuhr and his opponents, we shall con¬ 
fine ourselves to the historian's last theory, which is, however, 
only to be regarded a8 theory, and not to be admitted without 
full consideration. For ourselve9 we confess, that on our minds 
it operates with all the forj^of truth. We have, since we 
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became acquainted with it, meditated it long, and dicply. 
livery time we* reacl a page of .Dionysius or Livy, our couviction 
is strengthened, and with this clue we wander through the. nia/es 
of their histories,*confident and unimpeded, and feel that 

“ -nil dulcius cst, bene quam munita tenere 

Edita doctrina sapientum templa serena; 

Dcspicere unde queas alios, passimque vidcrc 
Errare.” 

The tale of tineas and his Trojan colony is, as might be sup¬ 
posed, utterly rejected by Mr. Niebuhr; but he thinks it a 
question worth discussion, whether it was domestic or trans¬ 
mitted. Having shown that several Hellenic poets had supposed 
iEneas to have escaped from Troy, and that Stosichorus had 
even expressly represented him as having sailed to Ilespcria, i. e. 
the west; and then noticed the general belief among the Greeks, of 
Trojan colonics in dilfereut parts; he still regards all this as quite 
insufficient to account for the belief 4n a Trojan descent becoming 
an article of state-faith with so proud a people as the Romans. 
The fancied descent must have been domestic, like that of the 
Britons from Brute and Troy, the Goths from the Getae, the 
Hungarians from the Huns, all of which have been related with 
confidence by native writers. The only difficulty is to account 
for its origin, on which our author advances the following hy¬ 
pothesis. Every thing contained in mythic tales respecting the 
affinity of nations indicates the affinity between the Trojans and 
those of the Pelasgian stem, as the Arcadians, Epirotes, (Enotrians, 
and especially the Tyrrhenian Pelasgians. Such tales are those 
of the wanderings of Dardanus from Corythus to Samothrace and 
thence to the Sitnois, the coming of the Trojans to Latium, of 
the Tyrrhenians to Lemnos. Now, that the Penates at Lavi- 
liium, which some of the Lavinians told Timucus were Trojan 
images, were the San. )thracia«i gods, is acknowledged, and the 
Romans recognised the affinity of the people of that island, 
prom this national, as well as religious unity, and the identity of 
language, it may have happened that various branches of the nation 
may have been called.Trojans, or have claimed a descent from* 
Troy, and have boasted the possession of the relics whiclfnj 
iEneas was reported to have, saved. Long after the original 
natives of Italy had overcome'them, Tyrrhenians may have visited 
Samothrace,—Herodotus may there have heard Cortonians and 
Piacianians conversing together,—aud Lavinians and Gergi- 
thians may have met there, and accounted for their affinity by the 
story of iEneas. " Wc have/' the Laviuiaus may have said, “ the 
same language and . religion with you, and we have clay-images 
at home just like these here." “ Then,” may the others have 
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replied, u you must be the descendants of iEneas and his fol- 
lowers,who saved the relics in Troy and sailed, our fathers say, 
away to the west with them.” And it requires but a small 
knowledge of human nature to perceive how easily such reasoning 
as this would be embraced and propagated. 

The first hypothesis respecting the origin of Rome that pre¬ 
sented itself to Mr. Niebuhr’s mind was, that it was a Tuscan 
colony from one of the twelve cities of Etruria, (Caere he thought 
the most likely.) These Tuscans reduced to vassalage the ori¬ 
ginal Sicilian inhabitants of the place, as they had done those of 
the right bank of the river, and hence the origin of clientship at 
Rome, the clients being the conquered Siculans. This theory 
was warmly adopted by -Schlegel, and opposed, of course, by 
Wachsmuth, but its author has since seen reason to abandon it. 

“ As soon,” says he, “ as Rome’s Albanian origin was removed out 
of history, the first direction of thought was to assume, instead of it, an 
Etruscan colony. To go so far, against all authority of the ancients, 
was more than bold ; but he who combats rooted deceptive opinions, 
going to the bottom of them, and resolute to destroy their empire, can 
hardly keep himself free from excesses, to which he is led by the con¬ 
temptible form which every thing connected with such errors assumes in 
his eyes. It is only after victory that moderation can come into the field.'’ 

The present more probable theory of our author (in our opi¬ 
nion the most probable of all) is, that on thci hills afterwards 
covered by the great city, lay several small towns, or villages of 
the Siculans, one of which, on the Palatine hill, was chief among 
them, and was called Roma (a Pelasgian name like Pyrgi); another 
was called Remuria. When the Cascans, in the general move¬ 
ment already, mentioned, came down on the country east of the 
Tiber, Roma fell, with other places, into their power* and here, 
as elsewhere, they mingled with the old inhabitants, and formed 
one people, retaining probably the government in their own 
hands. The Sabines next came down, in conquest, along the 
Tiber; they seized a part of the Roman territory, and built a 
town called Quirium, on the Agonian hill, separated from Rome 
t on the Palatine by the fen and morass that occupied the future 
Forum and Suburra. Rome appears, though conquered at first, 
to have afterwards recovered herself, and the Latin and Sabine 
towns, thus closely situated, yet independent and frequently hos¬ 
tile, to have presented an appearance resembling that of the 
Greek and Spanish emporia jo ancient, and the old and new 
towns of Dantzig, mid the three independent towns of Kbnigs- 
berg, in modern times. Such tod was the form of several towns 
in Ireland, which consisted of an English and an Irish town, dis¬ 
tinct though united. Tradition has preserved the memory of the 
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original separation, by relating that each people had its senate of 
100 members, with whom the kings consulted before they met 
together on the Comitium between t$ie two^ hills, which thence 
derived its name. Mr. Niebuhr is farther disposed to regard the 
Rape of the Sabines and the war arising from it as the genuine 
tradition of a time when there was no' connubium, or right of 
marriage, between the towns, and of the conquered one reco¬ 
vering its strength, and by force of arms extorting equal rights on 
this point. 

The two towns having proved themselves to be of nearly 
equal strength, seem to have agreed upon a closer union of in- 
t.rest. On the way leading from the Quirinal to the Palatium, 
they erected, wheye their territories met, the double Janus, with 
a gate facing each town, open in time of war for mutual aid, 
closed in time of peace to prevent feuds, or to denote their dis¬ 
tinct though allied state. The Romans were always a two-fold 
people, and various symbols and traditions preserved the memory 
of it. The double-headed Janus symbolized ih so also the double 
throne which Servius iu his comment on the /Lneid tells us Ro¬ 
mulus held after the death of Remus. The fable of these twin- 
brothers arose from it, whether referring to the union of Abori¬ 
gines and Pelasgians, or to Roma and Remuria; it was kept up by 
that of Romans and Quirites, and, finally, of Patricians and 

Plebeians. m 

Owing, probably, to the approach of the r l uscans to the Tiber, 
the allied towns saw the necessity ot a stricter union, and they 
agreed to have but one senate and one king, to be chosen alter¬ 
nately by one people out of the other. But if the poetic nar¬ 
rative is to be regarded as aiming to preserve traits of history, 
we might assume that the first composition was to have cq- 
reguant kings, one of each people, and that on the death of his 
Sabiuc colleague, the Roman monarch prevented the election of 
a successor; and we might perhaps add, that the future appoint; 
meut of two consuls arose from the recollection of this former 
state of tilings. At all events they were now, on all solenpi 
occasions, regarded as one people, and styled Populus Romanus 
et Quirites, or after old Roman fashion, Populus Romanus 
Quirites* afterwards corrupted to Populus Romanus Quiritium. 
And it is a remarkable instance of the adherence ot the Romafis 
to old forms, that long after all distinction between Romans and 
Quirites had ceased, the term Quirites should have passed to the 

_ ■■ , . ... - — - ■ - P l» ■ ■ WIWIUM ■ — » l ' “ ' 

* That such was the usage of the I*tin language there can be no doubt. Mr. 
Niebuhr regards as similar forms, Pmci Latini, Socii Latini, Accenst A ejati, empu 
venditi, locati conduct!, &c. 
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Plebs, “who, though of a totally different origin, bore a similar 
relation to the original Romans. 

Tradition connects with the union of the two nations the divi¬ 
sion of the whole into three tribes, the Ranmes, Tities, and Lu¬ 
ceros. While Mr. Niebuhr held the Tuscan theory, he deferred 
to the authority of Volumnius or Volnius, and sought the origin 
of these names in that language ; and prepossessed with the idea 
of the Roman patricians being a priestly caste, he reversed the 
order, placed the Luceres first, and deduced their name from an 
old German word, akin to our look , and styled them the Seers. 
The architect has, however, himself demolished all that edifice; 
and w’e think he would now say with us, that it is a safe rule to 
look for nothing but what is Pelasgian or old Italian in the reli¬ 
gion and constitution of Rome anterior to Tarquinius Priscus. ] 
A difficulty, however, arises here. If the tribes, as there cau 
be no doubt, were originally three, and the nations composing 
them but two, why should the former and not the latter num¬ 
ber have been chosen? This objection is thus ingeniously and 
solidly obviated by our author. Three, as the word tribus 
shows, was the number into which the phylae, or tribes, of 
the Italian states were divided; and their territory was, in like 
manner, laid out into three regions, so that a region corresponds 
to a tribe, anil vice versa; and, consequently, when a region was 
lost, by conquest or cession, a tribe became extinct. Farther, 
as the traditions of Romulus’ colonies show*, it was the Italian 
mode of colonization, differing from that of Greece, to take a 
conquered town and settle a portion of their own citizens in it, 
assigning them a third of the lands, and committing to them the 
whole charge of the government. They thus formed one tribe, the 
dominant one; and the original inhabitants remained divided into 
two other tribes, subordinate to*the former. Supposing the 
Cascans to have thus colonized Roma, there w as one Cascan and 
Vwo Sicilian tribes; suppose, farther, as is evident from the towns 
of Rome and Quirium remaining distinct, that the Sabines (as we 
find Porsenua afterwards did) took a region, or third of the Roman 
territory, there then remained in Rome but two tribes, the" Cascan 
and Sicilian; and when the two towns united, the Sabines, who, 
if divided into tribes, were all on an equality, had, as a second 
tribe in the combined state, perfectly equal rights with the domi- . 
nant Cascans, or ltamnes; and their Siculan subjects, if they had 
any, went to form a part of the Luceres, who had no share in the 
government. 

The ltamnes and the Tities were on a perfect equality, the 
former having perhaps a right of precedence, hence the Celsi 
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R a nines. The common senate was composed of two hundred 
members, one hundred from each; there were four Vestal virgins, 
two for each; in Ijke manner, four Augurs, four Pontifices, 
tw enty Fetiales, one for each Curia of the Ratlines and theTities, 
two Duumvirs of the Sybilline books and of PerdueJlion; the 
Brotherhoods were also two, as the Saliuus for the Romans and 
the Agonales for the Sabines, &c. 

The proximate division of the three tribes was into Curias, of 
which there were thirty, ten for each tribe. The Gentes, houses 
or families, were contained iu the Curia;. The grammarians, 
especially Julius Pollux, inform us, that in the original constitu¬ 
tion of Athens, each of the four Phyla; was divided into three 
Phratriae, and each Phratria contained thirty Genea, the mem¬ 
bers of which, called Genneta;, and even Homogalactes, were no 
ways akin, but were so named from their union; which consisted 
in their having common sacred rites, inherited from their ances¬ 
tors, who bad been originally formed into Genea; and no one, be 
his influence or his wealth what they might, could, if not de¬ 
scended from one of the original Genetse, get into a Phratria or 
a Go nos. The constitution of Clisthcncs, which divided the 
Ph\ht» into Demi, was of a totally different nature, distributing 
the people according to their abodes, not their descent. The 
Genea had farther common appellations, such as the Codrides, 
Euniolpides, and Butades, perhaps derived from that of the most 
di.sliuguished family among them at the time of their formation; 
more probably from that of an Eponymus or Hero, as with us 
civic- guilds arc denominated from saints and angels. 

The analogy of the numbers just given to those of the months 
and days of the solar year is too striking to be the work of chance, 
and when’we consider that the Attics were a very puYe Pelasgian 
people, we may justly expect to meet similar constitutions where- 
evvr that race prevailed. * 

At Rome, the tribes were three, the Curiae thirty; and Diony¬ 
sius sa\s expressly, that Romulus divided the Cnriie into De¬ 
cades. But of what could these decades be if not of Gentes? 
and thus each Curia contained ten Gentes, each tribe a hundred, 
(hence, in Bivy, the tribes are called Centuries,) and the whole 
three tribes, three hundred Gentes, and the numbers here bear 
precisely the same ratio to those of the cyclic year of ten months 
and three hundred and four days, used at Rome, that the Attic 
ones hear to those of the solar year of twelve months and three 
hundred and sixty-five days. Moreover, the Roman Gentes had 
common sacrifices, such as those of the Nautii to Minerva, of 
he Fabii to Hercules or Sancus. Certainly, we must confess, 
there is not the same direct testimony for the non relationship 
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of the families composing a Gens that there is in the case of the 
Attic Genoa. Hut Cicero, when seeking accurately to define 
Gentiles, does not include common descent; the Cprnelii had, as 
a Gens, common religious observances, but there; was no ancient 
relationship between the Scipios and the Simas: the Licinian 
and other plebeian families were not more ramified than houses 
in modern times, but JOO Fabii form an extension of a house 
such as no genealogical tables exhibit; the iElii, a municipal 
gens, consisted of several families, but of them, the Lumii alone 
derived their descent from Lamus of Formise; a single family 
could therefore esteem itself of different origin from the other 
Gentiles. Altogether, the presumptive evidence in favour of 
the Roman Gentes corresponding to the Attic Genea, is very 
strong and probable. 

Hie citizens of Rome and of the towns with which she stood 
in friendly relations were mutually entitled to leave their own 
country and settle in the other; but like the Grecian Metmci or 
Sojourners, as they had no share in the constitution of the town 
in which they took, up their abode, they were obliged to put 
themselves under the protection of some citizen. Hence arose, 
in Rome, the relation of patrons and clients', (so nearly re¬ 
sembling those of lord and vassal in the middle ages,) the lattei 
being composed of such strangers as, for the sake of trade or 
other purposes, had settled at-Rome; and as not a few of them 
had removed thither to avoid debts at home, M. Niebuhr thinks 
that the plebeians, who hated them, as the prop of the patricians, 
took occasion from this circumstance, to invent the story of the 
Asylum. And hence, in a certain sense, it is true that the Ro¬ 
man people originally consisted only of patrons and clients. 

On uccoulil of this relation to their clients, to such* of whom 
as did not support themselves bv trade or handicraft, they 
used to give houses and gardens of two jugera, on their lands, 
the patrons were called Pa ties and Patricians,* which terms 
M. Niebuhr shows to lie equivalent, and that the former was 
not by any means restricted to the senators. These Patres and 
Patricians, as they were individually styled out of respect, were 
the peculiar citizens, and their collective appellation was Ce- 
lercs; for it is absurd to suppose that the Cclercs, of which the 
tribuucship were a magistracy and priesthood, was a mere body¬ 
guard; the Tribune of die Ramnes probably enjoyed distinctions 
over his two colleagues and hence is usually named alone. 

As a large portion of power was constitutionally vested in the 


* I’.itjvsSeunturos, Heo appdlaii suid, quia agrorum |nirl<» i;l.tribuebunl toiiuioribn% 
l*iriiir|c acUlxrct projiriis., 
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Curia 1 , a question, arises as to the mode in which they voted in 
them; for there is no doubt that the families of unequal birth, as 
they gradually came into being, as well as the clients, shared iu the 
religious rites of the Curia;; and it might hence be collected that 
thcv also voted in them. Mr. Niebuhr here shows from general 
principles, from the testimony of Lading, and from compared 
passages of him and Dionysius, and of the latter and Livy, that 
the Curia; were the assemblies of the Patricians, who alone had 
the right of voting in them. 

The senate, Air. Niebuhr says, (meaning, we suppose, in the 
Antc-Cascan period,) originally consisted of S00 members, one 
representative of eacli Gens, who sent its Decurion or Alderman 
into the great council; and this explains why the senators in the 
colonies were called Decurions. The members of the senate 
were divided into Decuria?, each corresponding to a Curia, and 
when the king died, the Decern primi , i. e. the heads of the ten 
Decuria; of the Kamnes, alternately administered the government. 
When the senate had agreed on w hom they should propose to the 
Curia? to till the vacant throne, the Interrex for the time being 
proposed him, and if he was accepted he was inaugurated; and 
then (which is one of the most important pieces of information' 
we get from the fragments of Cicero’s work on the Republic,) he 
himself brought forward a law before the Curiae to confirm him 
in his office; and even then they had the power to reject him if 
they saw sufficient cause. 

The king lcsemblcd those of the heroic age of Greece, with 
this difference, that he was only a magistrate chosen for life. All 
the rights and powers of the future pra;tors, consuls* and dicta 
tors, were united in him. He was the unlimited general and 
piiest of the* nation; lie alone, when in the city, coulcl convoke 
the senate and the people, and propose laws and measures, but 
the citizens decided on laws, w'ar, and peace. He punished dis¬ 
obedience, hut an appeal lay from him to the citizens, i. e. to the 
patricians. He judged himself or appointed judges. His power* 
over all who were not patricians was unbounded, like that of the 
dictator. He disposed of all booty and conquered land, so far as 
did not interfere with the right of the citizens to the possession of 
it. lie had extensive domains, on which w'erc settled numerous 
clients, whence he derived both riches and power. 

Such was the constitution of Rome at the first faint glimmer¬ 
ings of true history, and this Mr. Niebuhr terms the Romulian 
(fiom the name of its supposed founder), to distinguish it from 
that of Scr this Tullius. The actual existence of that first monarch, 
as well as of his pious successor, our author absolutely rejects, and 
accounts for the belief in it among the Romans by supposing that 
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when' Rome begau to attain to some importance, its citizens 
looked back to the former days and clouded origin of their town, 
and inferred that it must have had a founder, whom they therefore 
* called Romus or Romulus,* and if there was another town called 
Remuria, the rival and at last the subject of Rome, they might 
have regarded Remus, its founder, as the twin-brother of Romu¬ 
lus ; and then “ as streams roll on increasing as they flow," this 
simple supposition, in progress of time, gathered to itself various 
additional circumstances, connected itself with natural monu¬ 
ments and old observances, and at length received an accession 
of Grecian fable, till the entire narrative assumed the mytho- 
historic form in which it has come down to us. 

Were we to hazard an opinion in this obscure matter, it would be 
this, that Rome was not originally a monarchy. We have no very 
strong reasons for supposing that even in Greece the Pelasgians 
were generally under that form of government, and in Italy we 
meet no sure traces of it among them. The same may be as¬ 
serted of the original Ante-Pelasgian tribes of the Peninsula. 
Rome may, therefore, have been one republic and Quirium 
another, and on their union they may have agreed to have two 
magistrates, one for each people, at the head of their government; 
and tliis may have been changed to the choice by one people of a 
common sovereign out of the other, such as we And to have been 
the case w ith Tullus and Ancus, of whose actual existence there 
can be no doubt. The Romans of the monarchy, in its illiterate 
age, must soon have lost all remembrance of their former consti¬ 
tution,—Thucydides shows how careless and iuexact popular tra¬ 
dition is—and have supposed that it must have been kingly from 
the first. As Rome was the older town, Romulus became the first 
monarch; the tradition of the Cascan invasion may* have contri¬ 
buted to giving him a warlike character, and all the ancient civil 
institutions were collected into his person; as a large portion of 
the Roman religion was Sabine, and that people was at all times 
‘ distinguished for piety and rigid morals, the religion of the state 
may have been personified by his Sabine successor, and if, (as we 
might perhaps deduce from Nummus,) the old Latin language 
had a word akin to vo/xoc, we might hence derive his name. As to 
the real existence of these mouarchs being proved, as Wachs- 
muth asserts, by their statues on the Capitol, we might with as 
much reason infer the truth of the reigns of the Kenneths and 
Fergusscs of Scottish history, because their portraits adorn the 
walls of Holyrood House. 

. . .. 1 ~' r . —* r .—. ■— 

* Romulus in no diminutive, but only one of wbat Air. Niebuhr calls the “ luxuriant 
adjectival forms oi the Latin language,” as 4£quus, -<£quicus, .Lquiculus, Tuscut*, Tus 
quids, Tuscanicus, &c. , .»i 
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Mr. Niebuhr views, as the first undoubted historic fact of Roman 
story, the migration of the’Albans to Rome; but as the territory 
of Alba did not, according to old Italian national law, belong to 
Home, he infers that it was the Latins, who afterwards held their 
diets in the Alban territory, who destroyed that city, and that the 
expelled inhabitants retired to Rome, where they obtained dwel¬ 
lings and lands, remaining, however, distinct from the Romans, 
with whom they had no connubium. Perhaps, too, though Mr. 
Niebuhr ascribes this measure to L. Tarquinius, it was during 
the reign of Tullus that the Luceres were placed on an equality 
with the other two tribes, which may have been indicated by the 
notice of Tullus doubling the number of the Equites; for serving 
on horseback seems to have been a privilege of the dominant 
order at all periods, and it is worthy of notice th^t one tradition 
says he increased the cavalry by ten turmag, that is, by a third. 
Ancus, the succeeding monarch, seems to have pursued a regular 
system of increasing the strength and population of Rome, by re¬ 
moving thither the inhabitants of conquered Latin towns, where, 
with the Albans, they formed the celebrated Plebs (the original 
thi 'ee tribes constituting the Populus*) a body which continually 
increased in wealth and power; for we are not by any means 
to suppose that, when the Roman monarchs removed the inhabit¬ 
ants of a Latin town to Rome, they at the same time deprived 
them of property. Their policy was more judicious: these towns 
were all \vithin a few miles of Rome ; if the inhabitants remained 
in them, as they were fortified, they might be continually joining 
her enemies or taking advantage of her difficulties to injure her. 
It was on a similar principle of self-defence, that the people of 
the Italian pities of the middle ages compelled the nobles to quit 
their fortified residences in the country, and to come and dwell 
in the towns. On the other hand, from the proximity of their 
lauds, they might, in the healthy time of the year, live on them, 
cultivate them, and gather their fruits, while, having their fixed 
residence on the comparatively salubrious hills of Rome, thej 
were a safeguard to the kings against the [encroaching power of 
the Patricians. This applies to the places immediately about 
Home; more distant towns, as colonies, afterwards formed a part 
of the commonalty. Ancus is particularly noted for his partiality 
to the Plebeians: 

“ jactantior Ancus, 

Nunc quoque jam minium gaudens popularibus aurLs.” 

Jl .-. . —-.— -- -....-- - .. ■ ■■■■ « ■ .. 

• 

* Mr. Niebuhr is, wt* believe, the first who pointed out the original meaning of this 
word. That it formed a portion of the nation distinct from the Plebs, is evident from 
the several passages he produces. The two following are among the strongest:—Praetor 
—is <|ui poplu plcbiipic jus dnbit summuin.—I.iv. xxv. 12. Dici mos crat— Quse 
deprecatus sum—ut cu res*—populo plebique Humana; bene atque felicitcr cveniret.—• 
Cicero pro Muicna, I. • , 
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We hardly need to say that Mr. Niebuhr views as apocryphal 
the greater part of the story of King’Tarquin I. He even ap- 
. pears disposed to regard him as a Latin instead of a'Tuscan, on 
account xrf his sirnatne of Priscus, which is, he says, a national 
name like Cascus; and the Prisci Latini, like the Populus llo- 
manus Quirites, signifies two allied nations; yet he elsewhere 
speaks of the period when Rome was governed by Tuscan kings . 
He also proves that there was a Gens Tarquinia* at Rome, which 
was expelled after the last Tarquin. Taken altogether, the pre¬ 
sumptions are very strong that this monarch was not a Tuscan, 
though his reign may be safely pronounced to be the period of 
the commencement of Tuscan influence in Rome. Perhaps our 
own history offers an analogy. In the reign of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor, the couft began to be affected by Norman customs. Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror was a Norman, and it is now beyond doubt 
that Servius was a Tuscan. 

Tarquin, like his predecessor, was attached to the Plebs, 
whom he endeavoured to raise to. au equality with their fellow- 
citizens. His object appears to have been to form from them, 
probably from the higher and wealthier order of them, three new 
tribes, to be named after himself and his friends, possessing all 
the privileges of the three original ones. This was opposed by 
the Patricians, and the art of Attus Naevius ; but, except in the 
matter of names, often deemed of such importance, the king seems 
to have carried his point, and the new tribes or centuries were, 
under the name of secunda , associated with the old ones. It is 
farther said, that Tarquin doubled the senate; and this our author 
explains by showing now, from the very nature of a close aristo¬ 
cracy, it myst rapidly diminish in the number of its families. The 
Patrician Gentes may in the time of Tarquin, though the Luceres 
had been already admitted to the ^nate,j* have died off to such 
an extent, that but 150 remained to send members to that 
assembly. 

A fragment of a speech of the Emperor Claudius, the loss of 
whose Tyrrhenian history must ever be deplored, was found on 

* It is, perhaps, not an improbable supposition, that Tarquin, with his Gciis and 
tlieir Clients, may, like Attus CIuusus, have migrated to Home, and the former have 
been 'cccived among the Patrician Gentes, and the latter have, in the following reign, 
been formed info a Plebeian tribe. Though this conjecture is not sanctioned by 
Mr. Miebuhr, it harmonises, we think, very much with the undoubted fact of there 
beiug a Gens Tarquinia, and with his hint that the Cluudian tribe may have replaced 
a Tarquiniau one. The election of Tarquin, though a stranger, to the throne, will ap¬ 
pear less surprising, when we consider that Attus Clausus (Appius Claudius) became, 
almost immediately after his arrival at Rome, a leading man in the state. 

t It is almost impossible to fix the period when the Luccrcs were raised to at. equa¬ 
lity mlhtfie oil»er two*tribes. Ve^have already hinted that it might have been in the 
reign of Tullus. Mr. Niebuhr places this event in the reign of Tarquin, but a long 
time previous to the fonp&tion of the ucw centuries. 
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two tables at Lyons Jin the sixteenth century, and, though printed 
by Lijpsius with the works of Tacitus, lay unnoticed, till it caught 
the searching eye of M,r. Niebuhr. The,words of the emperor 
are: 

“ If wc follow our own writers, Lucius Tullius was born of the captive 
Ocresia j according to the Tuscans, he was once the most faithful com¬ 
panion of Caeles Vivenna, and the sharer of all his fortunes. Being 
afterwards harassed by changes of fortune, he left Etrtiria, with all the 
remnants of the Caelian army, and occupied the Caelian hill, which he 
thus called after his general, and changing liis name, for in Tuscan he 
was called Mastarna, he was styled as I have said, and he obtained the 
kingdom, to the great advantage of the state/’ 

This short passage throws a new light over the Roman history. 
We have, in the first place, a proof, clear as day, of how little 
historic truth is to be extracted from the mythic tales about real 
persons, for this genuine piece of history, as it evidently is, bears 
not the slightest resemblance to the narrative of the Roman 
writers. In the second place, the power of Tarquin, aided by a 
body of disciplined troops under a Condottiere, becomes more 
easily explicable; and we see how Servius, like Sforza, might, 
by means of his troops and the favour of the Plebeians, assume 
the crown. We farther see, that the condottieri-system prevailed 
in ancient, as in modern Italy. Foreign recruiting was a matter 
stipulated by treaties; and if, for instance, the Carthaginians 
raised troops in Etruria, these, when discharged, might have kept 
together, and either hired out their services, or made war on their 
own account. 

The population of Rome at this period consisted of two dis¬ 
tinct portions, we might almost say two different nations, dwel¬ 
ling within the same walls, but in different districts, governed by 
the same monarch, but so separated as not even to have the con- 
mtbium or right of intermarriage. The former, composed of the 
Patricians, or descendants of the original inhabitants of Rome, 
and their numerous clients, and increased by the three new ceu- • 
turies of Tarquinius Prisons, formed the Populus ; the greater 
part of the original territory of the city was their property, and 
they enjoyed the usufruct of the public lands, for which they paid 
a tenth of the produce to' the state. The senate was chosen 
exclusively from their members; the religion of the state was 
entirely in their hands ; they chose or confirmed magistrates, and 
decided on peace and war; and from them was formed the 
cavalry of the Roman army. 

The Plebs*, chiefly composed of the Latins removed to Rome, 
when their towns were dismantled or colonized, constituted the 
other portion of the political union. These were by no means, as 
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has long been erroneously supposed, a mere rabble; they differed 
from the Patricians merely iii national extraction; they numbered 
among them the nobility of the conquered towns; they retained 
their lands in propriety, not subject to resumption like the Patri¬ 
cian possessions in the domains; and frequent assignments of 
portions of the public lands in perpetuity increased their wealth 
and their influence, while, not forming a caste like the Populus, 
their ranks received constant accessions of members. The king 
was probably their Patron* against the tyranny of the rival order; 
and the Plebeians, in the legions, w'ere the streugth of his forces, 
and the achievers of his victories. The Coelian and the Aventine 
were the Plebeian, the Capitoline and the Palatine the Patrician 
chief seats. 

Servius, raised to the throne by Plebeian favour, was anxious 
to give a political union and consistency to his adherents. 
Hitherto they had not had any regulated distribution of their mem¬ 
bers, forming probably only loose unions, arising from common 
descent, hereditary religious observances, or proximity of estates. 
1 he first step, therefore, of Servius, was to distribute them into 
thirty tribes, four in the city, and twenty-six in the country. It 
need scarcely be mentioned that this number is the conjecture of 
Mr. Niebuhr, and that it stands in apparetit contradiction with 
the assertion of Livy, that, when Attus Clausus came to Rome, 
die tribes were but twenty, and that the twenty-first was formed out 
of lirs clients, and with the known fact, tiiat the number was b om 
twenty gradually increased to thirty-five. With masterly genius 
and sagacity our author makes his way through the dark windings 
of this labyrinth, and emerges into the daylight of probability, 
and even of truth. 

Dionysius, quoting Fabius, says, that Servius • divided the 
country into twenty-six regions; (a region arid a tribe, we know, 
corresponded to each other;) and Y r arro, speaking of some one 
whom he does not name, but who could only have been Servius, 
says, he gave lands to the freemen round the city in twenty-six 
regions. Farther, the Patricians were divided into thirty curia*, 
and the Latins into thirty towns; the probability—which amounts 
almost to certainty, when we reflect how much the Romans 
atteuded to numbers?--is, .that the Plcbs, the connecting link 
between them, was divided iuto au equal number of corporations. 
A difficulty then presents itself as to the mode in which the num¬ 
ber of tribes was afterwards, as we know it was, reduced to 
twenty; but here Mr. Niebuhr reminds us of the Italian national 


* This is a eoujeclure of our author, occasioned by the circumstance of the Plcbs 
having, at a bier period, bestowed that title on iVl. Manlius. 
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law, which deprived a conquered town of a part, generally a third, 
of its territory, and supposes this to have taken place when Por- 
senna conquered Rome, when ten regions being lost, ten tribes 
disappeared, the members of them either becoming vassals to the 
Etrurians, or being received into the remaining tribes. Again, it 
is rather surprising that the number of the Plebeian tribes should 
not have corresponded to that of the Patrician ones, but to the 
subdivision of them. This, says Mr. Niebuhr, might lead one 
to infer, that their name was originally different, and that ten of 
them made a tribe ; and this view is confirmed by the circumstance 
of there being but two tribunes at the head of the Plebeians at 
the time of the Crustumine secession, and that there were six 
military tribunes appointed, three for the Patricians, and the same 
number for the Plebeians. Rut it may be replied, he adds, that 
in this last case there may only have been a choice of an equal 
number of Plebeian magistrates with those of the Patricians, and 
in the former, as twenty leaders might have been deemed too 
many, each decuria of the tribunes chose one to represent them, 
and in fact, in the second secession, there were twenty tribunes 
who deputed two of their body. Finally, the Curia' had now made 
the Romulinn tribes of little importance, and among the Latins 
there is no trace of any division but that of the thirty towns. 

Each plebeian tribe had its tribune, as each patrician curia had 
its curio, its captain in war, its chief magistrate in peace; his 
chief business was to levy the taxes (tributmn) each of the Tri- 
bules should pay, and to arrange the number and quality of their 
contingent in war. Mr. Niebuhr thinks it also highly probable 
that the TEdiles were an original plebeian magistracy, as also the 
Ccntumviri, originally ninety, and then reduced to sixty, aud that 
they were called Judices, as the senatorian judge given bv the 
Prsetor was properly designated Arbiter. These magistrates were, 
it is likely, all chosen by the Plebeians in their tribes; and besides 
these elections, vaiious other matters may h^ve belonged to them. 
The Forum was the place of plebeian assembly, as the Comitium ■ 
was that of the Patricians. 

The orders were still too distinct and separate, the Curia; and 
the Tribes might entertain different views, and, under aggravat¬ 
ing circumstances, discord and even bloodshed might occur. To 
accomplish the object of the legislator, a closer bond of union 
was therefore necessary, and this Servius sought, in the celebrated 
arraugement of Classes and Centuries, a measure admirably cal¬ 
culated to give the Plebeians their due weight in the constitution, 
of which we shall now proceed to developc our author's view. 

The centuria! constitution was one of a purely military form, 
which gives credibility to the idea of its being the work' of a 
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soldier. It exactly represented an army, witfc its cavalry, infantry, 
artillery, and baggage train. The three original tribes or cen¬ 
turies of Romulus, with the three new ones of Tarquin, con¬ 
tained, under the name of the Sex SufFragia, all the Patricians. 
To these Servius added twelve centuries, composed of the Ple¬ 
beian Notables, men of wealth rather than birth, which, unlike 
those of Tarquin, remained Plebeian, forming a species of Ple¬ 
beian nobility, whose honours were, after the first institution, he¬ 
reditary ; but the simple Plebeian could be raised to equestrian 
rank, and the knight degraded to the condition of a simple 
Plebeian. These eighteen centuries supplied from their mem¬ 
bers the cavalry of the Roman army. To enable those whose 
circumstances were reduced, to perform their office in the caval¬ 
ry, a sum of 10,000 asses was given by the state for the purchase 
of a horse, and an annual rent-charge of 2,000 asses for his main¬ 
tenance was assigned on the estates of single women and orphans. 
These, when we consider the low price at which sheep and oxen 
were at that time rated, may appear extravagant sums, but Mr. 
Niebuhr observes, that war-horses must have been comparatively 
clear, and that a purchased slave, also mounted, formed a part of the 
necessary equipment. When a knight was degraded, he was or¬ 
dered to sell his horse, to enable him to reimburse the state, and 
his pension was assigned to another. 

The infantry of the Roman army was to be formed solely from 
the Plebeians, the land owners, for no Plebeian was permitted to 
exercise any trade. These the legislator divided into five classes, 
subdivided into centuries, arranged according to property, and 
their arms and armour assigned as in the following table:— 

CLASS. PROPERTY. CENTURIES. ARMS. 

< f Heljnet, large shield, 

I. 100,000 asses 6c upw.' 40 of old men 40 of joung SS 80^ sword* -ind 


spear. 


II. 

75,000 .... 

JO . . . 

10 . . 

^ - r 

_ { Small shield, no 

' l corselet. 

III. 

50,000 • • • * 

io . . . 

10 . . 

. ~ 20 No greaves. 

IV. 

25,000 • • • • 

10 . . . 

10 . . 

_5 No armour, a spear 

• j arid javelin. 

V. 

12,500 • « • • 

15 . . . 

15 . . 

. zs 30 Slings. 


170 

The proper Plebeians, exclusive of the knights, were all con¬ 
tained in these five classes; the remainder of the people were 
put into centuries without the classes, the number and nature of 
which will thus appear. The centuries, taken altogether, were 
divided into the Assidui or Locupletes, and the Pidletaiii. The 
former contained all whose property exceeded 1,500 asses; the 
latter, all who had les$ than that sum, or even nothing. The 
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Assidui, then, contained all the five classes, and those whose pro* 
perty was from 12,500 down to 1,500 asses; these, Mr. Niebuhr 
endeavours to show, from Cicero, /were again divided into the 
Accensi, whose property was 7,000 asses and upwards, and the 
Velati, whose property lay between that sum and 1,500, the limit 
of that of tiie Proletarii. These again were divided into the 
Proletarii, properly so called, those who possessed from 375 to 
1,500 asses; and the Capite Censi, who had from 375 asses to 
nothing. If we add to these, the three centuries or corporations 
of carpenters, trumpeters, and hornblowers—of whom the first 
was placed with the first class, the other two with the fifth—and 
die eighteen equestrian centuries, we shall find a total of 195 , 
the entire number of the centuries according to Mr. Niebuhr. 

As the class-constitution was a mingled Aristocracy and Ti¬ 
mocracy, intended to throw the power into the hands of the noble 
and the wealthy, to guard, as Cicero says, Ne plurimum valeant 
plurimi, it is ‘quite evident how that object was attained; for if, 
—as the same writer, amended by Mr. Niebuhr says,—to the 81 
centuries of the first class and carpenters, out of the remaining 
i 114 the twelve plebeian equestrian centuries and the Six Suf¬ 
frages united themselves, they plainly composed a majority of 99 
to 99, and consequently carried whatever measure they supported. 

The voting was by centuries; each century had one vote, each 
individual in the century voted in it, and the opinion of the ma¬ 
jority was the vote of the century. They voted in this order:— 
first, the Six Suffrages; then, the 12 Plebeian equestrian centu¬ 
ries; next, the 80 of the first class; then, the 1 of the carpenters; 
then, the 20 of the second, 20 of the third, 20 of the fourth, 30 of 
the fifth; the 2 of musicians; the Accensi; the Velati^ the Prole¬ 
tarii ; and last, the Capite Censi. If the first three divisions were 
unanimous, there was no occasion to call the remainder. When, 
as sometimes occurred in the time of the republic, the Plebeiaus 
refused to take a share in the elections, the Six Suffragia and tl\p 
Centuries out of the classes which were almost entirely composed 
of clients, performed them alone. 

It is plain, that the number of individuals contained in the dif¬ 
ferent centuries must have been very unequal. The derivation 
of the word century is apt to. mislead; but, like tribe, it in course 
of time became a mere term of division. Originally, Tribus was 
a Phyle, because the Homan people was divided into three 
Phylae, and a Centuria contained 100 Gentes; but these signifi¬ 
cations were soon lost, and we meet 30,20,21, and 35 tribes 
and centuries, containing, perhaps, from 800 to 30 individuals. 
Hence we are not, by any means, to infer, that die fhat class, 
because it had 80 centuries, contained four times the number of 
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individuals, that the second, which had but 20, did. It was the de¬ 
sign of Scrvius tliat the votes allotted to each class should be to 
those of the whole five as the taxable property of that class was 
to that of the five, and, consequently, the number of citizens in 
each class was to be inversely proportioned to the sums desig¬ 
nating their property; therefore, as 

100,000 : 75,000:: 4 :3. 100,000 : 50,000 :: 6 : 3. 

100,000 : 25,000:: 12 : 3.100,000 : 12,500: ; 24 : 3. 

three of the first must have possessed as mucli property as four 
of the second, one of the first as much as two of the third, four of 
the fourth, and eight of the fifth; that is, as Mr. Niebuhr ex¬ 
presses it, 3 of the first possessed as much as 4 of the second, (j 
of the third, 12 of the fourth, and 24 of the fifth. The centuVie.s 
of the last must then, for example, have contained eight times as 
many citizens as those of the fust, and from the relation of the 
numbers of centuries in each class, the property of each of the 
three classes immediately following the first must have .been a 
fourth of that of tjie first; that of the fifth, as it had thirty centu¬ 
ries, three-eighths of it;* and multiplying the centuries of each 
class by the relative numbers given above, we find— 

80 . 3 = 240} 

20 . 4 = 80 / 

20 . 0 s= 120 > divided by 40, their common measure,* 

20.12 = 2401 
30.24 = 720J 


35 

so that, as Mr. Niebuhr observes, of 35 citizens six were in the 
first class, and had consequently more influence in the jStatc than 
2y in the remainder; the entire number of citizens in the second 
class was a third of that of the first; that of the third, half; that 
of the fourth, equal to it; and that of the fifth, three times as 
great. Supposing, as we shall now proceed to show it is likely to 
have been the case, that the first class contained (5,000 individuals, 
the whole five must have contained 35,000; which number, Mr. 
Niebuhr says, stands in no ill relation With 84,700 given as the 
result of the first census, tire remainder of the citizens out of the 
classes forming the difference. 

For, even in the division of the Centuries of each class into 
those of the old and young, the principle of giving influence to the 
minority was not lost sight of. The former centuries contained 
all who were past 45 years; the latter, those between that age 
and 15 years. Now, from the, slightest observation, it is plain 

* For 80, 20, 20, 20 , 30 , the nutabfer of centuries in the are to each other 

as 1, h I* The original is iu cut# place rather ambiguous.-- ' 
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that th<i former must have been greatly inferior in number, and 
population-tables give good grounds for supposing that they 
did not form more than one-half. As they, however, formed an 
equal number of centuries with the young men, we perceive how 
a provision was made for "giving a preponderance to the old and 
the experienced in the decision on the matters laid before the cen¬ 
turies. If, then, the young men of the first class were 4,000 
and Mr. Niebuhr observes, that if they were not, there seems to 
have been no good reason for forming so many as 40 centuries 
out of them—adding half the number (<i000) for the old, we get, 
as given above, 6,000 for the first, and 35,000 for all the classes. 

The taxation of the Itomau people was regulated by the pro¬ 
perty at which they were rated in the census. Each person was 
obliged to give a faithful account of his family and his taxable 
property, and the tax was laid ou at so much in the thousand,^ 
alterable, and therefore oppressive, and the amount of debts due 
was not deducted. The Plebeians gave in an account of their 
landed property, their houses, farming stock, and household 
goods; those without the classes only their goods and furniture; 
the single women and orphans (we may suppose only those who had 
sufficient property) were subject to the equestrian rent-charges. 
The Patricians, who possessed the public lands subject to re¬ 
sumption by the State, paid a tenth of their produce, and for 
their properly in and about the city they probably paid as the 
Plebeians did for theirs. It is evident from the great works con¬ 
structed iu the time of the later kings that the national revenue 
must have been very considerable; alter their expulsion, the Pa¬ 
tricians freed themselves from the payment of the tenths, and then 
no great works were undertaken. _ _ • 

As the lloman As contained in the time of Servius a full 
• pound, the numbers given as the measures of property may ex¬ 
cite some surprise. Mr. Niebuhr goes, therefore, on this occa¬ 
sion, into a very minute and interesting inquiry respecting the nq^ 
ture and value of nfoney at that period in central Italy, and 
clearly shows that the quantity of copper and its alloys, procured 
either from the miues of the couhtry, or by foreign trade, must 
have been so great as to make them quite cheap and common, so 
that they were everywhere employed for armour and the ordinary 
domestic utensils. He farther proves, that unstamped masses 
formed the currency of Latium, Saumium, and other places, and 
that (poney was weighed, not counted. 

The centuries, when assembled in their Comitium, the Campus: 
Martius, presented the appearance of an army. • There was' the 
cavalry (the equestrian centuries), the .infantry of;th& line and* 
light troops (the classes), the reserve (the. Accensi and’Velati), the 1 

. oi)2 
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artillerists and musicians (Fabri, Tibicines and Cornicines), and 
even the baggage-train (the Proletarii), which last, however, 
formed no part of the army. When trpops were required, each 
class and century furnished its contingent in certain regulated 
proportions. The old form of the Homan Legion was that of 
the Grecian Phalanx; each century composed of thirty men— 
one from each tribe—was drawn up, three in front and ten deep, 
and in. each, the men of the first class formed the front ranks, 
those of the other classes the remaining ones; and hence we see 
the reason why the quantity of armour was gradually diminished 
as the classes descended—those behind being protected by the 
bodies and armour of those before them. The Accensi and 
Velati, who were out of the legion as they were out of the classes, 
served in their ordinary dress—their duty was to step in and fill 
the place43f those who felj; and as the men in the rear always 
took the arms and station of the men in front who were killed or 
wounded, these Accensi always fell into the rear of the century, 
.where they acted merely mechanically, giving consistency and 
force to the mass. The first class served in the field with forty 
centuries, or 1,200 men—the second and third together gave the 
same number, and the fourth and fifth also supplied forty, 
making a total of 120 centuries* As those of the first class were 
always placed iu front, they had to bear the brunt of the battle, 
and they thus paid for their political advantages by encountering 
greater danger in the field. The same was the case with the 
knights, who were lightly armed, and exposed to the darts, and 
stones and bullets of die slingers. 

When all the centuries were convoked on the field of Mars by 
the king, or .the magistrate who represented him, they vpted on the 
acts of the Senate relating to elections or laws, which were laid 
before them by the presiding magistrate. Their power was ab¬ 
solute to reject, but their assent required the confirmation of the 
Curiae. No measure could originate with them—none of their 
members could come forward and speak on the matter laid be¬ 
fore them* The Patricians, therefore, had parted with.very Little 
power when they, assented to thercenturial constitution; they were 
always, at least the majority in the Senate, where every measure 
must originate, and in the last resort, they could, in their Curias, 
throw out any law that had passed the centuries, This, however, 
did not content them: if the legend be true, they conspired and 
murdered the king, butthe tyrant whom they raised t# the 
throne was an instr umentin the hand of Heaven to chastise them. 
Uniting with the Plebeians, they drove him from his seat, but 
treachp^us to their allies, they <:wou]id-not restore the constitution 
au d two centu* tes ofcootiaued struggles ensued before 
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the Plebeians fully regained the condition in which that monarch 
had left them. 

" For,” says Mr. Niebuhr, “ every oligarchy is envious, oppressive, 
and deaf to the voice of justice and prudence. This attaches to no one 
order distinguished by a definite name. It is the same- spirit of oli¬ 
garchy which lurks under the ticken coat of the Uri countryman,—who 
not only refuses to the strange settlers, how long soever they and their 
forefathers may have been resident in the canton, the higher .rights, but 
even robs them of simple common rights, which they have long en¬ 
joyed,—and under the velvet robe of the Venetian noble. In nature and 
character, the Patricians far more resembled the former than the latter/* 

After quoting the preceding passage, it is hardly necessary for 
us to assure our readers, that the moral and political opinions of 
Mr. Niebuhr have undergone no change in the space of time that 
has elapsed since the first publication of his work. The same 
ardent love of justice, virtue, and rational liberty—the sam^ 
hatred of tyranny and oppression, under whatever form exhibited, 
which animated his former pages, pervades his latter ones. Nay, 
we would almost say, the flame of virtuous sentiment burns more 
brightly as he advances,; and he who reads the maledictions 
poured forth on those who basely gave up Suli and Parga to the 
ruthless Ali Pasha, and the tones in which the then apparent 
fate of “ the slaughtered nation”—Greece—is deplored, will re¬ 
joice to find that Niebuhr is no apostate from the good old cause 
of justice and liberty. He still advocates the cause of the Ple¬ 
beians—to whom, as he first explained their true character, he 
may be almost said to have given a new existence—against the 
oligarchy that SO cruelly and senselessly oppressed them ; but the 
• partizans of democracy and radicalism must not dream of recur¬ 
ring to his pages for support* N o man is more adverse than he 
is to democracy—none, we apprehend, more favourable to just 
aud moderate monarchy. Twice has he inscribed his work to his 
august sovereign. , 

Struck by the remarkable resemblance between the case of the 
Plebeians of Rome, mainly composed of the nobility and freemeh 
of couquered districts, and that.of the Catholics of Ireland, also 
composed of nobility, gentry, and freemen, belonging to a coun¬ 
try “ gained by the sword/' as it has been expressed in high 
places, Mr. Niebuhr, in 1811, viewing the internal state of these 
countries, when tattooed by the proud ruler of Europe, through 
a confused medium, expressed himself in the following undue 
and unmeasured terms of the dominant party, 

** And let," said he, “ th&just pretensions of the Plebeians be esti¬ 
mated by those of the Irish Catholics, whose nobility, middle orders, 
and populace are kept ih similar degradation under the hypocritical pre- 
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teXtof religion, and who arc struggling for a just equality with the same 
persever&rfee as the Roman Plebeians, and, iike them, sooner or later, 
will be sure to obtain their rights.” 

To ascribe such a motive as hypocrisy to.the higher, more en¬ 
lightened, and influencing portion of the Protestants, both in this 
country and in Ireland, who resist the claims of the Catholics, 
argues either ignorance or evil intention; and of the latter, we 
must, at any time, acquit Mr.,Niebuhr. The Protestauts are 
not actuated by hypocrisy, but by deep-rooted fears and appre¬ 
hensions of the principles and maxims which have been ascribed 
to the Roman Catholic church-impressions which the vocifera¬ 
tions of narrow-minded priests and factious mob orators are cal¬ 
culated to strengthen rather than to efface. We are very far from 
saying, that these fears and apprehensions are just; we are satis¬ 
fied, on the contrary, that they are in a great degree chimerical— 
# but to get completely over them demands a strength of mind, au 
extensive knowledge of human nature, that do not fall to the lot 
of every one. The Irish Catholics have themselves in a 'great de¬ 
gree to blame for the continuance of their remaining disabilities; 
deserting their natural and legitimate leaders—their nobility and 
ancient gentry,—they have put themselves under the guidance of 
artful, jesuitical priests, and brawling, brief-hunting lawyers— 
men whose element is discord 1 —whose consequence increases as 
they widen the breach; and their cause has suffered accordingly. 
On this account it is that we consider the Catholics themselves, 
and not the Protestants, as the foes of emancipation, and the 
Head of their Church sees and laments it. We have most re¬ 
spectable authority for v stating, that, in the interview between the 
Pope and .the Prussian minister, on the occasion of signing the. 
Concordat with that government, his Holiness replied *tb the com¬ 
pliments of the minister, by saying* that it was the first w ish of his 
heart that all Christian sects should live in peace and harmony 
together, and that he saw nothing that stood in the way of it but 
'the conduct of the Jesuitical party in Prance, and of the Catholics 
of Ireland. 

Whatever may be tbe result* of the discussion which has been 
renewed in Parliament, while those sheets are passing through the 
press, on the subject of -the Catholic Claims, we cannot help ex¬ 
pressing our thorough but humble, conviction of the absolute, ne¬ 
cessity of the measure of Emancipation to the ultimate pacification 
of Ireland. Satisfied that, under some modification or other, the 
adoption of it cannot be much longer delayed; our sincere advice 
to the Catholics of that country would be, that, during the period 
of probation which they may Have yet to undergo before they are 
admitted to the full participation of the benefits of the British cou- 
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stiluliou, they should adopt that temperate line of conduct which 
is best calculated to banish lingering prejudices, and to prove 
themselves worthy of'the privileges tq which they aspire- Above 
all, let them abstain from threats and brawling, insult and abuse— 
those weapons .which have been so incessantly wielded by the 
orators of the Catholic Association; but for whose violent and ill- 
judged proceedings, we firmly believe that the obstacles to an 
__ amicable adjustment between the parties would have been long 
since removed. 

In consequence, we believe, of personal intercourse with Eng¬ 
lishmen of rank,* Mr. Niebuhr has since learned to view this 
question in a juster light. Ilis opinion on the justice and ne¬ 
cessity of emancipation has, however, undergone no change ; but 
he now sees that it is purely a question of domestic policy. For 
the sake of those with whom the opinion of such a man may carry 
weight, we extract a portion of his observations. 

“ When clearly understood,” says he, u the mass of the Irish Ca¬ 
tholics presents to our times a complete illustration of the relations in 
which the Plebeians stood. Like them they form a commonalty—the 
despair of the poor is the strongest weapon of the upper ranks, whose 
grievances would be to the former a matter of perfect indifference, did 
not the laws compress them all into one body.. But there is this enor¬ 
mous difference between them—the millions in Ireland, who are ready to 
risk their lives for the claims of' their upper ranks, would not, after 
these had attained their objects, find any one of their vague hopes of 
better times fulfilled, whereas the common Plebeians sought for definite 
measures of relief for their own distress. Had England, for the last three 
generations, imparted full civic rights to individuals, she would have thereby 
disarmed the Catholics , and disunited the higher orders from the multitude , 
and the priests who influence it; at Rome, the same system vgould not have 
availed to prevent the violences of distress by which the poor man pro¬ 
mised himself release from debt, jsmd the acquisition of a bit of land.” 

We regret that the length to which our article has already run 
prevents our giving un‘account of the contents of the remainder 
of this volume, which carries on the history to the secession, 
and establishment of the Tribuncship, in the year Two 

other ypltttocs are to complete the work, bv briuging the history 
down ’to tfie end of the republic. The appearance, of these vo¬ 
lumes we look for with anxiety,* but fear we shall, for some time, 
look in vain—for the health of their author, as we learn, no 

Wcvnny venture to say with Lord Colchester in particular. A friend has informed 
us, that, in a conversation with Mr. Niebuhr, the latter told him, that, when at Rome, 
he had frequently and earnestly discussed this matter with that distinguished nobleman, 
w ho luul completely succeeded In banishing from his mind the unwerthy idea ho had 
hitherto entertained of the motives which actuuted the Protestants opposed to Emanci¬ 
pation. 
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longer retains its pristine strength and soundness. Meanwhile^ 
■we woulcf I'efer the impatient inquirer to the former edition of the 
work. The first volume of that edition is now, no doubt, compa¬ 
ratively of little value except to the philosophic mind, which de¬ 
lights in tracing the rise and gradual expansion of a bold and original 
theory, and the various alterations it underwent before it assumed 
its present perfect form. The second volume contains the Agra¬ 
rian law, and other most interesting matters; and as the author 
has declared, that he only intends to correct and complete it, 
we suppose that it will not undergo much alteration in the new 
edition. We can farther add, that the English translation of it 
has been executed with far more care and correctness than that 
of the former yoUune of the first edition. 

Just as we were concluding our article, the long-expected trans¬ 
lation of the first volume of the second edition, by Messrs. Hare 
andThirlwall, has made its appearance, and it gives us the highest 
pleasure to be able to bear our almost unqualified testimony to 
the fidelity, ease and spirit of its execution. While wc thus bear 
witness to its general merits, we trust the learned and elegant 
translators will not be offeuded at our pointing out the very few' 
places of importance in which, on a careful perusal, the meaning 
of the original seemed to us to have been missed. Wc do this 
with the less reluctance, as the work is one whose reputation will 
not suffer from having its blemishes pointed out; and if ofir re¬ 
marks are just, it will no doubt be thereby brought so much the 
nearer to perfection in the next edition. 

One of the most important parts of the work is the constitution 
of Servius, and with it the translators have taken due pains* Yet 
we doubt if.they are right in rendering, in p. 580, beritten gemackt 
by trained to ride; it should be mounted , as, exclusive of the in¬ 
accuracy of the translation, teaching a slave to ride would be of 
no great, utility, and would add but little to the expense of the 
knight's equipment. In p. 383, “ For this reason the five classes 
had each a particular century attached to it,” is evidently incor¬ 
rect, as only the first and fifth, according to Livy, had ceuturies 
attached to them; the original is deshalb warden den fdnf' Kfassen 
die einzebrn Ceniurien zugegeben —** for this reason the single 
centuries were attached to the five classes.” In p. 411, stand is 
rendered by class , which is rather ambiguous; and aus alien 
Wajffen by every variety of weapon* where it should he, we think, 
of every kind of troops.* These are the only errors we have ob¬ 
served in this important chapter* In the passage .we have ex¬ 
tracted above, respecting the Irish Catholics, the present version 

• In waff* answers to the French arms ; thus, cavalry is one arm, 

infantry^lhprtfer, and so on, Ste Bcattiish's translation of IHsmark’s Cavalry Tactics. 
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differs somewhat from the one we have given. Vomekmen, which 
we render upper ranks , is rendered leaders , the very thing-which 
\ve have expressed our regret that they are not;' and seit arey Ge- 
neratxonen, which we feel confident we are right in rendering J'or 
the last three generations, is translated three centuries ago , that is, 
in 1537; and as Luther did not begin to propagate his opinions 
till about J520, the Protestants were hardly at that time die mas¬ 
ters in Ireland. We cannot for a moment suppose die possibility 
of the translators designing to misrepresent the sense of the au¬ 
thor ; we merely notice this as an instance of the mistakes that 
even the most vigilant will sometimes commit. 

These are the errors of greatest consequence that we have ob- * 
served. It would be invidious to go on pointing out minor ones, 
such as in for on the Capitol; but one thing has certainly struck 
us as displaying a degree of knowledge in the translators, and of 
ambiguous expression in the author, which is rather extraordinary. 
In a note at p. 201, Bey uns, “ with us," is rendered in Ditmarsh, 
Now Ditmarsh had not yet been mentioned; and if Mr. Nie¬ 
buhr be, as we are informed he is, a native of that country, it 
surely was arrogating not a little for him to suppose that all the 
world knew it! As we have understood that the translators were 
in correspondence with Mr, Niebuhr, we are^of course to suppose 
them to be well-informed. They seeni, however, even to take a 
pride in displaying their knowledge on this head, and throughout, 
wherever there is any mention of Ditmarsh, the translation is per¬ 
fectly free from ambiguity. 

After the length to which this article has run, it would be quite 
superfluous in us to express our opinion of Mr, Niebuhr and his 
work. For both we feel the highest admiration. But we must 
express our‘regret that he should have treated so superciliously 
such men as Wachsmuth and Schlegel. Though they had the 
misfortune not to agree with hiift upon every point, their opinions 
were expressed with candour and moderation; and he will surely 
not deny that their strictures have been of benefit to his work.* 
One little paragraph in his preface might therefore have informed 
posterity that such men were, aqd that they differed in opinion 
with the author of the Roman History. 
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Art: V.—1. Urbin Fosano, ou La Jettatura, Ilistoire Napoli- 

. tairie . Par A. -de Caradeuc. 4 vols. 12uio. Paris. 1828. 

2. Cicalata sul Fascino volgarmente detto Jettatura , di Niccola 
Valletta. Napoli, 8vo. 1814. pp. 90. 

To every man of cultivated mind, whatever his pursuits or avoca¬ 
tions may have been, Italy will always present a wide ami 
interesting held of speculation. To the scholar and the man of 
taste, no land can be more fully fraught with inspiring associa¬ 
tions, none more richly stored with objedJts of delight. But these 
are not her only attractions; to all who deem that “ the proper 
study of mankind is man/' Italy offers, perhaps, moi f e than its 
due share of the shades of human character. The Florentine, 
solid and stately like his palaces,—the Roman, indolent and easy 
in the quietest of cities,—the Neapolitan, all life like his streets, 
and all gilding and glitter like his churches—are varieties of the 
human race, too striking not to awaken the observation of the 
most careless traveller. Men acquainted with the history and 
literature of ancient Greece can scarcely have failed to speculate 
on the wonderful difference we hud in national character, between 
people separated by so short a distance as the Athenians and the 
Thebans, the Spartans and the Corinthians; at this very day 
Italy affoids varieties as wide and as remarkable. To the expla¬ 
nation of these differences, the local situations and the political 
institutions of the states, with other causes, each furnish their 
share of data; but there is probably nothing in which the idio- 
syncracy of a nation is more developed than in the nature of its 
popular belief and superstitions. We therefore willingly devote 
a few pages to the illustration of a superstition, now prevalent in 
full force &t Naples, in all classes of society. It is not the less 
interesting, because it lias been much overlooked by English tra¬ 
vellers, because in almost every‘unenlightened country a belief 
somewhat approaching this has existed, and, lastly, because in its 
/letails it offers many curious illustrations of classical writers. 
We aflude to the jettatura, which we may consider as nearly 
equivalent to the jdscinum of the ancients. Derived from the 
verb jet tare {quasi get tare), it appears to indicate an evil intlu- 
cuce thrown on one persou by another.* Many and various are 


* Valletta,,aficr defining fastimim, says ** I call it jettatura , including under this 
name eveiy injury that a man receives in person or property from the evil influence, 
transmitted to him through natural causes” (i.e. not by magic nor by dealing with evil 
spirits) “Jrom other men.'’ The eye is usually the delinquent in all cases of fascina¬ 
tion o rjm^ira. * Cornelius Agrippa.(de Occult. Philos, i. 59. do.) gif os some pleasant 
the power of emanations froib the. eyes, in the ease of certain Scythian 
Jan^^lbsc glance, if angiy, would strike a man dead. A pair of fine ejes is, no 
ddgiipf dangerous weapon, and weiiata #een some wound most. cruelly ; but to strike 
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the circumstances which invest any man with this dangerous 
power, and cause him to be shunned as njettatore, like a’bird of 
evil omen, and as various are the modes of its operations. Of 
these, and of the charms used to counteract them, our readers 
may gain some idea from the following pages, in which we pro¬ 
pose to give an account of the two works written professedly on 
this subject, which'stand at the head of this article. The first is 
a new politico-philosophical romance, containing one dissertation 
on the jetlatura , and about a dozen on politics, the main end of 
which is to recommend king-killing, republics and revolutions. 
These profouud speculations we shall leave untouched, for their 
abf irdity happily renders them harmless to men of sense, and wc 
should hope also even to women and children, for whose instruc¬ 
tion and improvement the author professes to have written. In 
other respects the work is-well written and entertaining enough. 

Urbin, Duke of Fosano, is a young nobleman who comes to Na¬ 
ples iu 1811 ), to take possession of his property, and to claim from 
the king the office of grand chamberlain, which his late father held. 
Unfortunately the duchinohasa slight cast in one eye (a sure and 
infallible mark of a jettatore,) and by some fatal coincidence all 
sorts of misfortunes arise whenever he makes his appearance, and 
the lower Neapolitans look upon him with an involuntary awe 
and horror. Ninettay a peasant girl, and the most interesting 
person in the novel, (always excepting the Princess Lauria, that 
most agreeable Catiline in petticoats,) while dancing the taran¬ 
tella, falls down at his approach, and breaks her leg. ,,His rival 
candidate relates this and some other similar events, no doubt with 
great embellishments, to the king, whose well-known dread of the 
jettatura gives a probable colouring to the novel ;* and, accord¬ 
ingly , at the* Baciamano (a sort of levee) Ferdinand treats our hero • 
with marked rudeness. One glance at his visage and unlucky eye 
bad confirmed the king in his belief of the awful truth, and the 
duchino leaves the court in disgust. lie becomes a Carbouaro, 
and beads the revolution of 18 C 0 ;—but we shall leave those o£ 
our readers, who feel inclined, to pursue the story , while vrt; pur¬ 
sue our suhject. The minor personages in the novel are amusing 
•enough, and their conversations characteristic. Those of Ninetta. 


men dead at once, and to split marble, arc somewhat violent proceedings. The latter 
feat is recorded by Joannes Ildephonsus. Compare Auh Gell. Noct. Alt. ix. 4. and 
Pliny, Hist. Nat. vii, 2. 

* The author mentions an Instance of this. On hearing of the insurrection at 
Naples, Ferdinand said— w X knew some evil would be lid me, for I saw a jettutore 
to-day while 1 was hunting.” We have hcapl that he would frequently turn'back if 
lie met a monk. One fact, however, deserves recording. He had, from some supor- 
titious notions, which we have not room to detail here, played on certain numbers in 
she tottery; he gained an enormous sum, the whole of which bo gave to au hospital. 
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while oh her bed of sickness, with her nurse, disclose many curious 
ramifications of the belief in th & jettatura, The following extract 
is part of a conversation between a petty village judge and the 
peasant who manages his vineyard. They had been attracted 
among the crowd collected together by the overturning of a car¬ 
riage, containing a priest in spectacles. A man in spectacles is, 
to the Neapolitans, a person of fearfully bad omen—a porte- 
malheur , as the French say—in short, a jettatore; and was it to 
be expected that a carriage, containing so dangerous a person, 
should meet with Urbin Fosano’s, and no pvil accident arise? 
On leaving the scene of the accident, our friend the judge, and 
Gaetano the vine-dresser, a man of dark and glossy hair, of bril- 
liaut, restless eye, such as one sees only in Italy, and with no 
other covering than a brown shirt and a pair of drawers, discuss 
the jettatura thus:— 

** ‘By the blood of St. Januarius/ says Gaetano, ‘ this is a sad adven¬ 
ture ! Who knows what misfortune may have happened at my house 
during my absence ?’ 

“ * Ah bah! my dear Gaetano/ replied his companion in a patronizing 
tone/ ‘you must gain more strength of mind. What can you have to 
fear 1 Your door is guarded by the finest horns in the Two Sicilies; 
your wife has three rows of coral at her neriy—and your own hat is 
decorated with a piece of a-wolf’s tail!’ 

“ ‘ These are preservatives, I know. Signor Podestat j but I cannot 
help trembling in the presence of a jettatore. Don’t you know that on 
the very day on which my poor mother died, after being bedridden for 
Seven months, I met, on returning from your vineyard, the old school¬ 
master of San Germano, whose left eye sees at PausiHppo what is done 
at Sorrento ? Aye, and bn the selfsame day the first person 1 bad seen, 
on setting out, was a capuchin! Ab, by heaven! my poor mother never 
* survived this dreadful jettatura: often bad she told me that a monk in 
. the morning, and a one-eyed man in the evening, were sure tokens of 
some fatal event/ 1 

“ ‘ Every person has his own peculiar jettatura, Gaetano. The monks 
have no influence on me, but the sight of a woman with child always 
hugurs*some misfortune to me/ 

• e • • » * ♦ ' * 

t 1 1 

“ 'Alas! to what evils isman‘condemned here below 1 labour, law¬ 
suits, and the jettatura!*—ejaculated Gaetano. * 

“ ‘ Aye, Gaetano;—for the two former there are consolations and 
remedies. As to the jettatura, that comes to us from above, and there is 
no remedy for it; unless perhaps saying an ,Ave Maria at the sight of 
a woman with child/ 

** ‘And to touch iron wben one sees a capuchin, Sigjnor Podestat; 
and to send to the devil all those whose vision is not as direct as that of 
St Luke’s Madonna/ ” &c. &c.-~vol, I, p. 43—48. 

We have taken tbc liberty of retrenching a portion of,this 
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dialogue, relating to a cause which the podestat was to decide 
for his vine-dresser and the incliuation for a bribe which he dis¬ 
plays, as having nothing ‘to do with the .jettatura; and we have 
also omitted one part which attributes an evil influence to perukes. 

In vol. iii. ch. 5. our readers will find an amusing essay on this 
superstition, and throughout the volumes are scattered allusions 
to the various modes of its appearance. In vol. ii. ch. 6. and iv. 8. 
are the conversations of Ninetta to which we alluded, and very 
interesting they are. We regret that we have not room for more 
than to remark one circumstance from them, which is the hope 
expressed that the tri-coloured flag of the Carbonari might avert 
the evil influence of Urbin’s unlucky eye. How ancient the 
belief of some magic power inherent in a knot, formed of rib¬ 
ands of three different colours, is, the Eclogues of Virgil will 
inform us, whose 

*' Nccte tribus nodis teraos, Amarylli, colores,”—(Eel. viii. 77.)— 

is too well known to need any comment. 

With regard to the horns on poor Gaetano’s door, they who 
know the road to Naples will excuse our recalling to their minds 
the first place in which we observed a similar prejudice; for who 
would not delight to dwell on such a scene as Mola di Gaeta 
presents? Who that has there drank in all the inspiration of 
Italy’s blue skies and waves, can forget that most lovely of all 
lovely spots ? Who can forget the beauty of the brilliant orange; 
trees, backed by the dim and silvery foliage of the olive groves, 
tiie rugged forms of the blue hills, the jutting headland of Gaeta,' 
terminated by its picturesque town and crowned by its ancient 
castle ? Once seen, indeed, the bay of Gaeta can never be forgot¬ 
ten.—But to*the iettatura! In the eating-room of the? large inn 
there, called the Cicerone, on the chimney-piece, are two horns 
and many a traveller, who o.wns that 

- “ the things are neither rich nor rare, 

. Has wondered why the devil they were there.” • 

This however is base ingratitude on their part, for probably their 
safe arrival in Naples is as much, to be attributed to the evil- 
averting-power of these horns, as to the Austrian guard-houses 
that line the road at intervals. They are the household gods of " 
the present Neapolitan people.; and we are grateful for the 
change from the disgusting nature of some of the ancient Lares.* 

* On this portion of the subject (i. e. the nature of some of the Dii Averrunci,) the 
mouth of a gentletu&n is neceittrily closed, but every scholar will know to what we 
allude, All this pertly arose from tile notion that any monstrous ordingusting object 
would attract the eye, and concentrate in itself the evil influence, as in vicarious sacri¬ 
fices the ancients called down the wrath of the gods on the victim, -to save themselves. 
(See Heiodot. lib. ii. 39. and Bcrgler bis Aristopb, Pint. 536.) Another notion was 
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Now, as this belief is so popular that the most unobservant tra¬ 
veller may gather traces of it in the horns that decorate the houses 
of Neapolitans, the little coral horns they carry at their watch- 
chains, &c. it is natural to inquire, uhnt the more enlightened 
persons in the nation say of it. A large portion of the upper 
classes have some faith in it: they believe in its power, especially 
at cards, and will say often, “ fuggite, me la jettate,”—“ go, you 
bring me ill-luck.and we think that we may discern, even 
through Niccola Valletta’s* tone of raillery, that lie was not 
inclined to reject it entirely. His Cicalata consists of a kind of 
half-serious, half-jocular defence of the belief, on the score of its 
antiquity, its universal prevalence, and its probability. Two 
other Works, by Neapolitans, on this subject, we have been 
unable to procure; one, a comedy by Giuseppe Cirillo, entitled 
“ I maP occhi,” and the other, a Poem on the jcllatura, by 
Cataldo Carducci, from which Valletta has given copious extracts. 
Having settled the etymology of Jascinum , which he “ wagers his 
spectacles” cartie from ficurxuivcti, Valletta proceeds by quotations 
to show the antiquity of this notion, and its prevalence among 
the Greeks and Romans. His quotation from Theocritus, 

'tic fit) fiatjKavdio ce, rpl $ cig kfxbv hrrvera laJtar ov, (Idyll, vi. 39.) 

illustrative of the danger of contemplating One’s own image in the 
water without spitting three times into one*s own bosom, may be. 
recommended to the race of dandies. The fate of Narcissus and 
Eutelidas ma> warn them of the danger with which their looking- 
glasses are fraught. The history of the latter gentleman Valletta 
has given from Plutarch, (Sympos. v. 7, not vi. 7, as he quotes 
it,) but had he given the introduction to it also, he could not ha\e 
argued so«strongly from the passage as to the orthodoxy of the 
ancients on this matter, for it appears that none of the party were 
inclined^to believe the fact, except the narrator, a circumstance 
which will sometimes happen to the roost approved story-tellers. 
( To those who are inclined to see what absurdities the superstitious 
portion of the Greeks did believe id, we should recommend the 
notes of Casaubon on Theophrastus, ch. xvi. For instance, a fit 
.__ 

that by exciting laughter, they disarmed envious glances of their power to harm. One 
chapter in Valletta’s work, We regret to say, is liable to the charge at indecency ; but 
it is purity itself Compared to the speculations of Coelius Rhodiginus, to whom lie 
refers us. 

* Valletta was a person of some celebrity as a man of letters, and professor of 
law at Naples. He died in ]614, aged about 66. Besides his works on law, be left 
in MS. u translation of Horace intd* the Neapolitan dialect, of which Ite was very fond, 
called “ Arazio a b Mandracchio." Wa‘ have beard one of his scholars, a man of the 
most cujtifK^rfgftnd, speak of him as a person of infinite humour. Our musical friends 
have, ptf||ajpli met with some of buf canzonetles in the Passatempi Muricnli, lately 
publishcd^hf Naples. >. *’ 


Shift 
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of sneezing, an owl screeching, a bit of bread batten by mice, 
were to them subjects .of serious alarm. These #pllies are, 
however, beautifully reproved in the fragment of Menander, 
beginning, * Aitana. rat fro a, &c. Their fears of the evil influence 
of dreams, and the ablutions, &c. which they, performed to avert 
it, are familiar to every one, as being connected with some of the 
most beautiful passages in the Grecian drama; for instance, the 
dream of Atossa* in the Persae, and that of Clytemuestra in the 
lilectra of Sophocles. 

How deeply graven ou the hearts of the Homans was the fear, 
of the mischief caused by evil incantations, we may learn from 
the fragments of the laws of the Twelve Tables: in Table VII; 
no less than two laws were graven, which forbid the use of such, 
dangerous weapons, and one of them under the penalty of death. 
And no wonder either, if, as we are assured, the Homans believed 
that incantations could seduce the crops from one farm to another. 
(See Funccius de XII Tab., and the Notes on Tibullus, i. 9-) 
They could also draw down the moon from heaven, but against 
this was a powerful counter-charm in music,—such as assisted to 
dislodge Mucchiavelli’s Belphegor. But to come nearer to the 
modern notions on this matter, they believed in the evil power of 
the eye, particularly Jjpf jmy envious person. The golden bulla 
(as also those of brass^was hollow, and contained, it is supposed, 
remedies against the jettatura. The curious may find an accurate 
engraving of the bulla in Major Cockburn’s View r s of Pompeii, 
or in Gnevius, Ant. Horn., vol. xii. p. 958, with a dissertation on 
it annexed. The Treatise of Alsarius de Pascino Veterum in the 
same volume, of which Valletta has made considerable use, will 
furnish much.interesting matter. The Homans went so far as to 
think there were people whose breath, or touch, or look, w'as death. 
Vida’s elegant description (Bpmbyc.ii. 142) of the old man* whose 
look blighted whole flower-gardens, is too W'ell known to require 
citation. Many other curious superstitions of the ancients V alletta a 
has adduced, and show'll that some traces of them still linger in 
their native lapd; nor lias he by any means exhausted the subject. 
But he appeals not to antiquity atone, he mentions what he de¬ 
clares to ibfe.:. well-known facts of his own times, such as, that 


* The preceding Hues arc curious, also, where Vida forbids all approach to his silk¬ 
worms ou the part of old women; 

H discrimiue nullo 

Limine anus omnes, monstra infelicia, longe 
* Pdl$: notent cantu tristes mdisque malignis .” 

Tills is in accordance with the usual chivalry of superstition, which too often selects for 
its victims the weak and helpless. Who hut sonic wretched old woman was ever per¬ 
secuted as a witch ? Disgraceful, indeed, it is to Britain, that suck scenes have taken 
place even in her within the last ten years I 
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a jettatore, having demanded the price of a porcelain vase, it fell 
from the hands of him that held il; that a lady looked down the 
apples from a tree one by one (a feat, by the way, which beats 
even Ingleby the conjurer, who calls down the cards after the 
same fashion); that all the birds belonging to some gentleman 
perished from the malignant glance of a jettatore, Sic. These he 
winds up with two which happened to himself. One is, that his 
infant daughter, being looked upon by the evil eye of an abomi¬ 
nable jettatore, instantly died, having been previously in blooming 
health. To facts like these what answer can be given? 

Our author, halving therefore proved the existence of this evil by 
ancient and by modern testimony, proceeds to discuss its probable 
causes. Granting the facts , our ignorance of their reasous is, as 
he justly remarks, no argument against the truth of the theory. 
He compares the science of the jettatura with that of physiognomy, 
and adduces several arguments from the circumstance, that many 
people feel inexplicable antipathies to others at first sight, as well 
as to animals; antipathies which develope themselves when they 
unconsciously approach a place in which the subject of their 
antipathy may be concealed. He then attempts to account for 
die jettatura on the principle of certaiuimperceptiblc emanations, 
somewhat analogous to the electric and the magnetic fluids. We 
hardly dare coutradict him on this point, v?ben we remember that 
the French Academy, in 1826, resolved tb give its attention to 
animat magnetism; and that our old friend DowsterswivcTs 
speculations on the divining rod, will probably be embodied iu a 
scientific form by the labours of the Comte de Tristan.? If these 
two latter theories are likely to be raised to the rank, of sciences, 
(and that*they are, under certain modifications, appears to be the 
notion of the most scientific persons in Europe,) who shall pre¬ 
sume to say, that in other days the circle of human knowledge 
may not be increased by a scientific treatise on the jettatura? 
W hen it is, we promise to lay an account of it before our readers, 
even* if it should cost us a year to master the calculus in which 
the operations of the jettatoric fluid are exhibited. 

Valletta concludes his entertaining essay with a recapitulation 
of what he has advanced; that all antiquity has held.a belief in 
th a jettatura, and that its philosophy is to be sought in the doc¬ 
trine of emanations, and other secret sources of sympathy and 
antipathy. .The facts being undeniable , though their causes may 
be unknown, and tbeir effects being injurious to the welfare of 
mankind, he Considers that we ought,.in common prudence, to 
acquire experimental knowledge on the subject, that we may learn 

* Recherches sur quclqoe» £fliuves Ter rest res. Paris. 1826. 8vo. See the Bulletin 
dei Sciences for 1826. 
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to avoid those who possess an influence so destructive to the inte¬ 
rests of society. He therefore proposes sundry subjects for 
prize-dissertations, among which arc the following:—“ to deter¬ 
mine from what class of monks the greatest danger is to be appre¬ 
hended,”—“ to determine the distance to wliicli the jettatura 
extends, and whether it has a retrospective effect,”—“ to investi¬ 
gate in general what words have the greatest virtue in averting the 
jettatura,” (a mathematician would word it, general expressions for 
the resistance of this power,)—and lastly, ” to investigate the 
power of horns,* and other amulets in this matter.” He wishes 
his friends, also, to furnish him with a catalogue of all the known 
jcilutori in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. Wc have endea¬ 
voured to give some notion of the contents of this Essay, but wc 
have been unable to allude to more than a very small portion of 
the classical illustrations, and the curious facts and arguments 
which it presents. To attempt to give an idea of the inimitable 
drollery of the author's style by isolated extracts, would be as 
hopeless, as judging of a mosaic by a few of its stones. A good 
translation of it, with some further elucidations, if one offensive 
part were omitted, would be an acceptable addition to English 
literature. 


Art. VI.—1 .Nouvelle Force Maritime, et Application de cette force 
a quelques parties du Service de FArinee de terre, ou Essai sur 
Fetal actuel des moyens de la Force Maritime; snr vne espke 
nouvelle cF Artillerie de mer, qai detruirait promptement les 
vaisseaux de haut-bord; sur la construction de Navi res d voiles 
et d vapeur, de grandeur moderec, qui, armes de ceite Artillerie , 
donneraient une Marine moins couteuse et plus puissanle que 
celle existaute; et sur la force que le systeme de bouche$-d-feu 
propose offrirait a terre , pedir les batteries de siege, de places , 
de cotes, et de camp ague. Par II. J. Paixhans, aneien cleve 
de I’Ecole Polytechnicjue \ Chef de Bataillou au Corps Royal 
de VArtillerie; Chevalier de l’Ordrc Royal et Militaire de Saint 
Louis; Officier de 1’Ordrc Rpyal de la Legion d’Houneur. 
1 vol. 4to. avec sept Planches. Paris. 18*22. 

2. Experiences Jaites par la Marine Francaise sur une arme 
nouvelle; changemens qui paraissent devoir en ‘restiller dans le 
Systeme Naval; et examen de quelques questions relatives d la 
Marine, d FArtillerie, d FAttaque et d la Dfjense des Cbtes et 


• We have now in our possession one of the little coral horas which arc worn as 
amulets, and touched in case of danger. 

VOL. II. NO. IV. P P 
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des Places . Par H. J. Paixhans, Lieutenant-Colonel d’Ar- 

tillcrje. 8vo. Paris. 1825. 

During a war of nearly twenty-five years’ continuance, tlie 
French never neglected one of the best means 4»f obtaining 
success in battle, namely, the improvement of the principal mate¬ 
riel of their armies; and, accordingly, we find many of their first- 
rate professional men occasionally devoting their talents to ascer¬ 
tain, by the sure test of experiifient, the maximum of effect to be pro¬ 
duced, by different species of ordnance, improved as far as human 
ingenuity could well devise. Besides, under such a ruler as Na¬ 
poleon, who had himself served in the Corps of Artillery, it was 
natural that this department of the service should receive every 
encouraging impulse. It having been ascertained, that the 
Russian and Spanish howitzers were more efficient than any the 
French had hitherto been able to bring into the field, different 
models of new pieces were proposed, cast, and tried. In many 
of the Reports on the experiments made with these and other 
pieces of ordnance, are expressions well calculated to flatter the 
hopes of the too ambitious chief; and, in 1804-5, he ordered 
some new lengthened 10-inch mortars, which, by their increased 
range (3,000 French toises*), and accuracy in throwing shells, 
promised to enforce respect from the British cruisers, whose too 
near approach might alarm the coasts. Ill consequence, several 
mortars, as well as how.itzers, on the new model, were ordered to 
be distributed to the different coast and port batteries; and the 
veteran gunners, stationed there, were frequently exercised, in 
order to attain, by repeated practice, a superior degree of skill. 

Emulation being thus excited, M. Paixhans, the author of the 
work before us, in the course of his service, met with an occur¬ 
rence, which, unimportant as it then was, helped to lead him gra¬ 
dually to the prosecution of the idea, suggested by a great num¬ 
ber of experiments, of employing by sea, as well as by land, how¬ 
itzer and bomb-explosive-shells for the destruction of shipping; 
"hn idea likewise proposed by the late General Melville, in 1779, 
and for which carronades were designed. But the shortness 
of the howitzers themselves being one of the objections to their 
use on ship-board, longer pieces, of different calibres, some 
denominated hov>itzer-guns, others bomb-cannon , were devised 
by M. Paixhans; and, from the facility which the latter afford of 
throwing the largest shells, like sho t, horizontally, he was induced 
to propose, that, during peace, France should increase the force 

* On a measurement taken (with Bird’s Parliamentary Standard yard) by the late 
Dr. Maskelyne, of two French standard toises, produced by Lalande, their mean 
quantity was found to contain 76.734 English inches. Hence French toises ore to 
English toises or fathoms, in the nearest round numbers, as 16 to 15. 
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of all her present ships of war, yet without any increase in the 
actual weight of the ordnance carried either by her line-of-battle 
ships or frigates, &c/; and that she. should likewise construct 
steam-vessels, as well as sailing vessels, of a particular description, 
and moderate size, thqjt is, about the scantling of large corvettes , 
or small frigates* As the best means of introducing his new 
system, he proposed, in the first instance, that experiments should 
be made in order to modify the capacity and powers of these 
new vessels, until their fitness for the service in question should 
have been ascertained and determined; and, in the event of war, 
that all these vessels should be armed (and the large ships in a 
certain ratio) with bomb-cannon, capable of throwing, horizontally, 
shells of uncommonly large calibre; by means of which our 
British men-of-war, even of the first-rate, whether attacked in 
fleets, squadrons, or met with singly, must, he flatters himself, be 
infallibly sunk, burnt, or destroyed, if they come within the reach 
of these large shells, filled with combustible matter, in addition 
to an extra quantity of powder, in proportion to their increased 
diameter. Thus, whenever they burst, after striking an enemy’s 
ship, they are not only intended to set her on fire, but to spread 
havoc and destruction among the crew, by blowing up her decks : 
and (to say nothing of the suffocating nature of the dense and 
pungent smoke) when the shells take effect near the water’s edge, 
or line of floatation, the hole they would, probably, make, by ex¬ 
ploding in a ship’s bottom, would be so large, that she would be 
in the most imminent danger of sinking, from the very great dif¬ 
ficulty, if not the utter impossibility, of applying, in time, an 
adequate remedy to prevent the water from rushing in with extra¬ 
ordinary violence. 

In 1809/M. Paixhans began his first work; in 1813, he com¬ 
municated .some part of it to ^he persons then in power; but it 
was not finally completed and submitted to the French govern¬ 
ment till 1819. Under the king’s authority, it was published three 
years after. It appears that the opinions of persons in authority 
for and against the publication of M. Paixhans’s plans were 
pretty equally balanced; but the government having finally given 
the fullest sanction to his publication, the author gives the follow¬ 
ing summary of the principal considerations by which it may be 
supposed to have been actuated in so doing: 1. The necessity of 
making experiments on a large scale, and the impossibility of 
keeping them secret, prior to making any considerable change in 
the present. system of the navy. *2. The injudiciousness of se- 
cresy, as a bar to public discussion of the new system. 3. The 
impropriety of either abandoning the old system or continuing it 
on the probability of the tiew one being kept secret, or until its 

p p S 
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advantages were fully proved. 4. The practice of the wisest 
governments ot the present day in no longer keeping such means 
secret.* 5. The impossibility, in case of a war, of preventing a 
hostile government from obtaining a knowledge of the new 
system, and the trifling temporary advantage which would result 
from the priority of use. And O’, and last, the prospect of an 
advantage of a permanent kind— 

“ of far more consequence to the French navy than the mere priority of 
early success. The advantage, in fact, would be this : that, in future, 
the naval power of states would become proportional to the total strength 
of their population, instead of being, qs at this day, restricted to the ex¬ 
perienced portion of their maritime population. That is to say, the diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining a fine fleet would cease to be infinitely greater than 
that of possessing a good army. Now, is this an advantage which France 
has an interest in introducing only by stealth, merely to obtain the suc¬ 
cess of a first battle, which never yet decided any war V’—Preface, p. xiv. 

From this preamble, our readers will perceive that M. Paixhuns 
is no idle, shallow visionary, blinded by bis own self-conceit, and 
endeavouring to delude others into a belief that he has made a 
fortunate discovery, or produced ail important invention. He 
lays no claim whatever to that sort of merit; but, on the contrary, 
throughout his work, renounces all such vain pretensions. “ 1 have 
invented nothing,” says he, “ but only studied the effects of artil¬ 
lery as ascertained by experience, in order to carry tlfl^i to their 
man mum of intensity, by practical means applicable to the navy.” 
On this part of the subject, M. Paixhaus, as a master of the sci¬ 
ence, is quite at home; but not having sufficient practical know¬ 
ledge of naval affairs, there he has often been obliged to feel his 
way, in hopes that others might be induced to set him right, when 
he is in error. VV e are no volunteers to answer his purpose. Our 
business is to give a correct idea of the nature and importance of 
the work itself, which deserves tef be read, especially by all pro¬ 
fessional men, both of the navy and army; and from the extent 
t>f research and variety of information with which it abounds, us 
well aS the perspicuous manner in which the whole is ai ranged, 
few will afterwards be able to say that they have not derived,from 
it much amusement and instruction. As the author flatters him¬ 
self that his system will, if adopted, afford the means of wresting 
hom Old England the dominion of the sea, and the French go¬ 
vernment has so far entered iuto his views as to order a course of 
experiments in order to ascertain the advantages of the first part 
of it, we conceive that the subject presents so much interest on 


* The construction of the Congreve rockets (the effects of which, ns to their de¬ 
structive power, jVI. Paixhans in his 9th chapter strongly undervalues) is still kept a 
secret, and forms an exception (6 the accuracy of this consideration. 
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tliis side of the Channel, that our readers will thank us for the 
attempt to give an intelligible account of it, divested as much as 
possible of scientific development. 

The Nouvel/e Force Maritime is divided into eight books. In 
the first, M. Paixhans examines the ordinary means of the navy; 
ships, pieces of ordnance, projectiles, &c. and concludes that, by 
projectiles prepared for explosion, the most powerful innovation 
may be introduced. In the second book, he examines the extra¬ 
ordinary means, fire-ships, steam-vessels, fuzes, torpedoes, ful¬ 
minating powder, &c. and concludes that steam-vessels alone arc 
deserving of great attention.* In the third book, he discusses the 
improvements which might be introduced into naval artillery 
under the present system, and establishes as a principle, that in¬ 
stead of having on board the same ship three different calibres, 
she may be entirely armed with pieces of the same calibre as the 
principal battery, however great that may be. In the fourth book, 
he brings forward his proposed new artillery, or bomb-cannon , 
for firing large shells horizontally, and exhibits a great number of 
instances of the destructive effects of loaded projectiles when em¬ 
ployed against shipping. In the fifth book, he discusses the cali¬ 
bres, weight, dimensions, charges, &c. of the bomb-camion. In 
the sixth book, he replies, in great detail, to the various objections 
that have been, or may be, made to the proposed new system. In 
the seventh, he proposes for the ships now existing, a inode of 
arming with howitzer-guns , strengthened by some bomb-cannon; a 
proposition the inconveniences of which he, in his subsequent 
publication, candidly admits, and says, that a very small number 
of bomb-cannon being more than sufficient to produce immedi¬ 
ately a decisive effect, it is useless to add thereto lesser effects by 
an increase of embarrassment. Finally, in the eighth and last 
book, he examines by what system of naval materiel the present 


* The usual foresight of M. Paixhans seems in this instance to have forsaken him ; 
if, as lie imagines, the application of steam for the purposes of navigation is yet in it* 
infancy, why should not its use as a projectile power be so too ? Fiom his o%n state¬ 
ment, p. 45, it appears that in 1814 an engine for throwing balls by steam w as exhibited 
in Paris, and approved by the French government; its effects, it is Irue, were limited; 
from a combination of 6 musket barrels on the same carriage, 180 balls were discharged 
per minute, with but a limited range. Still the practicability of the idea was shown; 
in October, 1826, M. Besetacry made some experiments at Overbury, with a steam-gun 
of his invention, in |lrescnce of a number of military men, who were astonished at its 
extraordinary power; and finally, Mr. Perking has executed a “ piece of ordnance to 
throw sixty hails of 4lbs. each in a minute, with the correctness of the rifle musket and 
to a jvroportionate distance. A musket is also attached to the same generator .... to 
throw from 100 JLo 1000 bullets, per minute os occasion may require, and that for any 
given length of time.”—Such are liis own words, and experiments proving their truth 
were made last year iti the presence of Prince Polignac, the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Exmouth, Sir G. Cockburn, &e. 
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line-of-battle ships might be fought, and their place supplied, by 
employing bomb-cannon, with sailing vessels as well as steam- 
;vessels, and therein he discusses details relative to the size, the 
construction, and the employment of the vessels to be built on 
this new system. The Appendix contains an essay on the intro¬ 
duction of bomb-cannon into the artillery for land-service, and oil 
the employment of hollow projectiles in siege, garrison, coast, and 
field batteries; besides, a recapitulation of the experiments to be 
previously made in regard to the proposed improvements, &c. 

* Having admitted the improvements in regard to the mode of 
construction introduced into the British navy, and the improve¬ 
ments of the Americans in their mode of arming ships, both of 
which have been adopted in the French navy, M. Paixliaus says, 

“ That as none of the ordinary or extraordinary means used in the 
French navy, are susceptible of leading to the attainment of the sudden 
and decisive naval superiority, which is the object of his researches, ex¬ 
cepting hollow projectiles and steam-vessels, these two are the only means 
that need become the object of particular attention, because those means 
issue from the present state of things and the progress of art.”—p. 49. 

We shall now proceed to lay before our readers, according to 
our idea of their importance, the leading propositions successively 
laid down by M. Paixhans on these two points, and his chief 
arguments in support of them; and in doing this, we think it best 
to Jet the author speak for himself. 

I. We commence with his general observation on the results 
which he anticipates from his proposed substitution of shells for 
solid shot. 

“ Of all the improvements tending to increase the effects of the pre¬ 
sent sea-art«dlery, that which would, beyond all comparison, give the 
greatest power, would be to relinquish the use of solid projectiles, and 
to substitute for them hollow projectiles loaded with powder to cause 
explosion. It will be seen that in following up this idea, and carefully 
examining all that it can produce, we are led not only to an important 
improvement in the present system of sea-artillery, but to a system of 
armament quite new, and to a power of destruction so great, that this 
new system will change all the relations at this day existing between the 
different parts of the materiel, and will hasten the necessity of important 
modifications in ship-building.”—pp. 26, 27. 

After detailing the progress of the improvements made at 
different periods, in the materiel of artillery for land or sea-service, 
M. Paixhans observes, 

<f That solid shot are not to be compared to hollow.projectiles in point 
of effect, isince hundreds of 36-lb. shot may be fired at a ship without 
placing her iu danger of sinking.” 
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In proof of which he states, that 

** in Lord Exinoutli’s attack on Algiers, in 181 d, the Impregnable re¬ 
ceived in her hull 268 shot, 50 of which, penetrated below the lower 
deck, and 3 of 68 lb. struck her six feet below the waters edge or line 
of floatation j notwithstanding which she returned quietly to Gibraltar. 
What would have become of this three-decker,” asks he, <c had she 
been struck by 268 hollow projectiles ? Nor can the effect which solid 
shot produce against the aggregate of the men in fleets, be compared to 
what takes place in armies, since England had but 1,720 men killed in 
the twelve greatest actions fought by sea in the war of the French Revo¬ 
lution, but 1,243 in all the war of American independence, and 1,512 
in the seven years’ war, which makes no more than 4,475 killed in the 
battles of three great wars. 

'* The dreadful effect of hollow projectiles having fixed attention, 
artillerists have sought to increase their calibre, in order that, by con¬ 
taining more powder, they might produce a more violent explosion; but 
hitherto the pieces of ordnance which have been made for howitzer- 
shells, which are only hollow shot, have effected but very imperfectly 
what combines, in general, the true direction of the projectile, the extent 
of the ranges, the certainty of the effects, the moderation of the recoil, 
the preservation of the gun-carriages, &c. and, above all, they have not 
satisfied what, in particular, suits the habitual service of ships of war. 

“ The research with which we have been principally occupied, has 
been directed towards the proper use of hollow projectiles on board a 
ship j and we will no^ only show how shells may be thrown of the great 
calibres of 48 and 8()-pounders, very superior to hollow shot of 18, 21, 
and 36-pounders; but we will demonstrate that, far from confining one’s 
self to that calibre, we may increase all at once the effects of sca-artil- 
lcry, to an unexpected and decisive degree of energy, by firing with 
strength and accuracy, like common shot, very large shells, of the calibre 
of 150 and 200-pounders j to which wc shall add some improvements 
relative to Ahe destructive effect of the shells themselves. • In proposing 
to fire large shells horizontally, we shall not only prove that this mode 
of firing l&rgc shells, with sufficient range and accuracy of direction, 
will be practicable on board a ship, but that it will be without danger to 
the ship herself, and most powerfully efficacious. And we shall also fur¬ 
nish the weights, dimensions, drawings, and all the necessary particulars, 
to facilitate execution; for an idea would be nothing by itself, and a 
demonstration would be of very littlq use, without the determination of 
the exact measures, which insure the immediate possibility of accomplish¬ 
ment."—pp. 78, 79. 

Of several scientific observations here made by M. Paixhans, 
we insert the following, in order to render one part of the subject 
more easily intelligible to the general reader. 

“ The calibres of projectiles (understanding by the term calibre the 
weight of the solid shot) are in proportion to the cubes of the diameters, 
whence it follows, that a slight increase of diameter gives a great increase 
of calibre j so that, for example, in doubling the diameter of the hollow 
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projectile of 24, which contains only a pound of powder, you will have 
a hollow projectile of 200, which will contain eight pounds.”*—p. 70. 

As a proof of the effect of firing shells horizontally, he quotes 
an historical fact, which occurred as far back as 1()90. 

“ M. Dcschiens had invented the means of firing shells from guns, 
not by throwing them parabolically, as is done in firing them from mor¬ 
tars, but horizontally. This secret, as it was then called, was of great 
use to him upon one occasion. He was going from Brest to Toulon, 
and was attacked by four English ships of greater force than his own j 
but having two guns which answered as bomb-cannon, be fired them at 
the two nearest English ships, which, being thus set on fire, their crews 
were wholly employed in extinguishing it. The English, surprised at 
this new invention, and apprehensive that their ships might be burnt, 
sheered off, and suffered his vessel to proceed. 

“ This fact is striking; for if two guns only, fit for throwing shells, 
were sufficient to enable one ship to beat off four others stronger than 
herself, what would not a ship do, entirely armed with such guns ? 
What would not a fleet do, entirely composed of such ships ? 

“ But in following up this idea, and this new agent of destruction 
being admitted, do we not come to this important consequence, that 
with weapons the blows from which will be attended by such effects, it 
will no longer be necessary to fire as at this day a great number of shot, 
and that the smallest vessels armed with a few bomb-cannon for throw¬ 
ing large shells, will possess the means of suddenly putting in jeopardy 
the finest Jinc-of-battle ship, in whatever mannerjthe latter may herself 
be armed ? Now, what will be the use of building ships so large and 
costly, so difficult to manage well, and manned by so many choice men, 
wheu the most paltry vessel will be able to sink, or set them on fire ? 
There then Will inevitably be, if not an entire change, at least serious 
modifications, in everything that belongs to the construction and power 
of the present navies of linc-of-battle ships.”—pp. 84, 85. 

In speaking of ordnance for sea-scrvice, M. Paixfians states 
that the Americans have some large carronades of the calibre of 
100-pounders, (this is the diameter of nine inches,) which they 
call cotumbiades , and that they have lately made for those pieces 
hollow 7 lengthened projectiles of a somewhat oval form, containing 
fifteen pWmds of powder, and that they make a secret of the fuze, 
which bursts the shell at the mogient of its striking the object. 

The occurrence which gave rise to the author’s idea of bomb- 
cannon, is thus related in page 141 : 

“ He had to fight an English brig, and all the artillery he had at his 
disposal consisted of a small 4-rpounder, and an 8-inch howitzer. On 
the one hand, the 4-pounder threw its projectile very well; but the 
effect of this little solid shot was insignificant: on the otbpr hand, the 

*’)n oilier words, fiom a French 24*pounder may be fired a shell five inches seven lines 
ill diameter; in doubling the diameter of the projectile, it becomes an 11-inch shell, 
jaflnd to be discharged like a shot, it would require a gun of the calibre of a 200-pounder. 
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8*inch howitzer (calibre of 80) had a large projectile intended for ex¬ 
plosion, the effect of which would evidently have been decisive ; but the 
piece itself had not power to throw this projectile far enough to reach 
the enemy. This remark was all the invention, and it is evident that 
what was necessary for destroying the brig, was a piece of ordnance 
capable of throwing the 8-inch howitzer-shell nearly with the same 
force as a cannon-shot.” 

In following up this idea, our author states the different steps 
he took, and the various sources to which he was chiefly indebted 
for information, which, as far as relates to artillery, were of first- 
rate authority, such as the works of Gribeauval, the German work 
of General Scharnhorst, and the Registers of the Committee and 
Central Depot of the Ordnance Department in France, to which 
may be added the opinion pronounced by Napoleon himself. 

JV1. Paixhans then justly observes, that “ it is far less difficult 
to make improvements, than to effect their adoption,” and cites as 
instances, shells, mines for explosion, heavy siege-guns, howitzers, 
carronadcs, horse-artillery, telegraphs, and a crowd of other inven¬ 
tions, some of which were known a hundred years before they 
were put in practice. 

“ At different periods, distinguished and experienced persons have 
written to the government, under different administrations, that the Navy 
refused hollow projectiles, not because those projectiles did not produce 
sufficient effect, but because they produced too much ; and the motive 
hitherto assigned for not admitting them, has, in fact, been the danger 
there would be in employing them on ship-board ; farther on we shall 
particularly reply to this objection.”—p. 146. 

“ But other causes may also have contributed to retard the employ¬ 
ment of the powerful means of destruction, the effects of wjiich we here 
propose to render still more formidable by the increase of its proportions. 
—In short, Jlicrc bad hitherto been no question of firing horizontally large 
shells ; or if the idea had been vaguely conceived of carrying the fire of 
hollow projectiles to the great and strong proportions which it is sus¬ 
ceptible of attaining, it does not appear at least, that proper pieces eff 
ordnance have hitherto been proposed, or that the question has been re¬ 
solved in point of usual possibility. Now, responsible authority cannot 
admit innovations but when they art* quite mature—when their advan¬ 
tages have become evident—and when their practical inconveniences 
have been entirely removed.”—p. 147. 

“ Having proposed to employ against ships, shells thrown horizontally, 
we have proved by numerous quotations that the thing is feasible, that it 
lias been done, and that it produces the effects announced. We have 
added to the proof by facts, the proof by authority, of the opinions of the 
most experienced professional men; in fine, we have explained how 
means, the power and importance of which are incontestable, have re¬ 
mained hitherto unemployed. 

“ What now remains to be done? There remain the details of exc- 
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cution to be developed the dimensions, weights, shapes \ the manner of 
mounting and preparing for service the pieces of ordnance, and the pro¬ 
jectiles proposed to he established: that is to say, there still remains 
almost everything to be done 3 the first idea being rarely that best calcu¬ 
lated for practice; and the neglect or mal-appreciation of the precaution 
the most trifling in appearance, often becomes an unforeseen obstacle, by 
which an important result ends in complete failure."—p. 149* 

Before he proceeds to those details, M. Paixhans observes that 
the propositions resulting from the particular facts antecedently 
stated, and the other facts generally known in the artillery, taken 
together, authorize him to consider them as principles demon¬ 
strated relative to the effects of firing hollow projectiles horizon¬ 
tally. He then alludes to the range of hollow shot and howitzer- 
shells, their accuracy in flight, and the depth to which they pene¬ 
trate in wood or earth. Speaking of large shells, he says that, 
when thus fired, either to graze the surface of land or water, or en 
ricochet , (that is, at a small angle of elevation, so as for the shell to 
fall short of the object aimed at, but to reach it in rebounding fro 
quently, like a cricket-ball forcibly delivered,) they afford complete 
success and great ranges; and that their explosion , though very 
formidable in general, when specially applied to the destruction 
of ships produces a much greater effect than that of red-hot shot. 

Our author next treats of the weights most suitable for pieces 
of ordnance for sea-service in every respect; states the calibres 
possible for bomb-cannon, the calibres w hich he proposes, and the 
shape, length, thickness, bore, chamber, windage, and various 
minute particulars of them, as well as of the shells and the metal 
fuzes to be used with them; together with a description of the car¬ 
riages for the bomb-cannon when intended for sea-service; the 
w’hole of which he has illustrated by plates, preceded by tables of 
dimensions, &c. w 

After much scientific discussion on this branch of the subject, 
he states in what manner he would increase the respective force of 
(he present ships of the French navy; but as we find (by his 
second publication) that this part of his plan has not yet been 
adopted, we shall merely mention, that by means of four different 
species of ordnance, all firing hollow' or solid projectiles of the 
calibre of 48-pounders, and all the different pieces having the 
same weight as the pieces now in use, he proposed to arm all the 
ships of the line and frigates. 

“ However,’’ says M. Paixhans, “ as it will be easy to have pieces, 
which, without being heavier than the present guns, will be able to 
throw hollow projectiles of a calibre very superior to 48; as those pieces 
would procure a great advantage over the vessels now existing, in case it 
should be deemed expedient to employ in them projectiles weighing 
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more than 35 pounds; and as, in all cases, these formidable pieces of 
ordnance might he placed and served conveniently (by means of some 
peculiar arrangements) on board of the new vessels j we shall here pro¬ 
pose, besides the howitzer-guns , two models of bomb-cannon , namely, 

“ I. With the weight of the common 36-pounder gun (7200 pounds) 
should be made a bomb-cannon of the calibre of 80, whose hollow pro¬ 
jectile (an 8-incli shell) loaded, would weigh 55 pounds. 

“ 2. With the weight of the common 48-pounder gun (that of iron, 
model of 1812, weighs 10,800 pounds) should be made a bomb-cannon 
of the calibre of 200 (an 11-inch shell).”*—pp. 168, 169. 

M. Paixhans remarks, that the propositions developed in his 
fifth book, respecting the elementary details and some improve¬ 
ments, are far from being given as the best to be definitively 
adopted ; on the contrary, he presents them that they may be sub¬ 
mitted to investigation; in order to be modified and corrected; but, 
such as they are, he thinks that they may suffice to insure the 
execution of the first experiments to be made. 

“ Besides,” says he, “ they are not innovations which I have pro¬ 
posed, but things which have long been known, tried and practised : 
every one knows the manner of firing howitzer-shells and hollow shot 
from guns ; and nothing was more simple to be imagined than to fire 
from them likewise large shells. The pieces of ordnance which we pro¬ 
pose to employ on board of ships for firing these shells horizontally, 
should have the same weight as the common guns used for firing solid 
shot j in exterior shape they would differ .little from ship guns and the 
long Willantrois mortars ; their interior shape would be analogous to 
that of carronades and howitzersj the manner of working them on 
board, their carriages, breechings and tackles, would require little change 
from what is now in use, and our shells, as well outside as inside, would 
be like the howitzer-shells employed in war, save some improvements. 

“ The sufficient inertia of pieces of ordnance, opposed to the re¬ 
action of large projectiles, is a thing on which we have laid much stress; 
because it \9 a condition to which too little attention has been paid; because 
it is from not having satisfied this indispensable condition that we have 
hitherto had very weak howitzers in France , in England , and in Austria; 
and because, for that very reason, several projects analogous to # tlie pre¬ 
sent, have failed. But the principle of the necessity of inertness was 
known at all times; the Prussians, tfoe Russians and the Spaniards have 
taken care to observe it in regard to their howitzers; and, in 1810, M. 
Willantrois showed, in France, the enormous power of action to which it 
was possible to rise in knowing how to submit to this condition.”—pp. 
229, 230. 


* This shell empty would weigh 135 pounds, and contain from 130 to 140 ounces of 
powder. A gun of the calibre of a SOO-poundcr appears large to the mind’s eye; but 
the old French 18-inch mortars corresponded to the calibre of 900, and their shells 
contained 48 pounds of powder. M. Paixhans says he saw, at Moscow, a howitzer of 
the calibre of 6000, whose shell was 34 French inches in diameter. These enormous 
pieces have never been of any real utility* 
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M. Paixhans next proceeds to examine, and reply in succession 
to, the various objections that may be started to the employment 
of loaded shells, with his new artillery. The first regards the 
danger to be apprehended to the ship that employs them, which 
he thinks the following passages most satisfactorily answer. 

“ To object a danger, it is not sufficient to affirm that it exists—one 
must see what it is ; it must be measured. Now, what have we at this 
day on board a ship ? And what shall we have with the new artillery? 

“ A ship of the line carries at present sixty thousand pounds of pow¬ 
der for loading her guns; from the less abundant supply that will be 
necessary in employing projectiles more quickly and more violently de¬ 
structive, the same ship would not require to carry, in future, more than 
from fifteen to twenty thousand pounds for loading her pieces of ord¬ 
nance, and seven or eight thousand contained in the inside of her pro¬ 
jectiles ; that is, in all only thirty thousand pounds of powder. For, on 
the new system, battles would be so quickly decided, that most assuredly 
there would not be half the number of shot fired that it is necessary and 
possible to fire at present; and as the charges would be very moderate, 
allowing even 80 rounds for every piece on board, there would be no oc¬ 
casion for more than 44,000 pounds of powder, instead of 00,000. 

“ What there will be new, then, will be on the one hand, 30,000 
pounds of powder, instead of 60,000, a reduction which will by so much 
diminish the dangers; and, on the other hand, the introduction of the 
fresh danger which may be caused by the accidental inflammation of the 
powder contained in the shells. 

“ No doubt the explosion of a shell on sbip-board would be a serious 
accident, but the explosion of the common cartridge of twelve pounds is 
also a serious accident; a much more serious accident is the explosion 
of a gun of bad metal, which happens to burst; one of more mortal 
seriousness is the explosion of a magazine of 60,000 pounds of powder; 
and, nevertheless, men in the navy are perfectly habituated to cartridges, 
cast-iron guns, and magazines of powder. How much more easily, then, 
would they not habituate themselves tp the use of shells, the* powder of 
which, far from being exposed to accidents, as in paper cartridges'* 
or in frail wooden cartridge-boxes, will be entirely kept in iron globes, 
avd offering no hold for fire, unless by a single and veiy narrow orifice, 
that renihins covered till the piojectile is put into the piece ? 

“ Some persons have objected that if hollow projectiles were a thing 
really advantageous and practicable, the English would have adopted 
them. One may reply to those persons, that the English derive their 
principal power from maritime force , and that they are not so devoid of un¬ 
derstanding as to be the first to introduce means which will destroy that 
kind of force. 

“ liut let us suppose that it was right to withhold shells from the 
navy; let us suppose that when they have been tried, instead of succeed¬ 
ing, they have failed; let us suppose that the easy precautions which 
would remove all danger, have been sought, and that, far from having 

* flan tic! cartridges arc employed in the English servjcc. 
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been found, tlierc should have occurred some unfortunate accidents, 
which, however, have never happened, since they have not been stated 
hy those opposed to the measure j let us suppose, in short, that hollow 
projectiles are really inadmissible on board of ships,—what is the con¬ 
clusion to be drawn ? It is, that a line-of-battle ship may be destroyed 
by means of a weapon which she is prohibited from making use of her¬ 
self. Now, this will be pronouncing, at one and the same time, the con¬ 
demnation of the costly construction of line-of-battlc ships, and the un¬ 
avoidable admission of the economical and simple construction of vessels, 
such as arc proposed in this work. 

“ With such vessels, in fact, an end- will be put to tbc system of vast 
citadels armed with 126 pieces of ordnance, and defended by 900 com¬ 
batants j it will be no longer necessary to have circulating on board* 
hundreds of projectiles and thousands of pounds of powder, among tbc 
lire of so many guns, at the risk of so many lives, and amidst tbc ine¬ 
vitable confusion of such’a battle. The new vessels will be of small, or 
at least of proportionate size j their crews will be far from numerous ; they 
will carry but a proportionate number of pieces of artillery j it will be no 
great trouble to take proper precautions on board of them, and to see 
them carefully attended to. 

“ In short, if it were true, as lias been said, in order not to admit 
hollow projectiles, that the explosion of a single shell for a 21 or 30- 
pounder on board a ship was so dangerous, that, not to be exposed to 
such an accident, the navy was really obliged to abstain from making 
use of them, it may be asked, how the large ships of the present day 
will be able, in future, to contend against small vessels which, far from 
confining themselves to throw shells of the calibre of 24 or 36-pounders, 
will fire into those ships shells of the calibre of 200 ?”—pp. 234—238. 

After having remarked, that as bomb-vessels have been em¬ 
ployed for a century, it would be needless to argue on the moral 
influence the apprehensiou of their danger would create in the 
mind of tlie sailors, the following is the answer giVen by our 
author to another (and perhaps the most serious) objection made 
to the use of large shells on account of their weight, and the con¬ 
sequent difficulty of introducing them into the pieces. 

“ This objection is the strongest of those vvhieh can be made to tlffc 
proposed new system of sea-artillery, for it is, in fact, incontestable that, 
when a ship is tossed about by the winds and the sea, when she rolls and 
pitches, when she sets in motion the guns, the gun-carriages, and the 
gunners, it becomes very difficult to introduce tbc projectiles into the 
pieces; that then the 36-lb. shot, at present in use, appear almost too 
heavy, and sometime^ escape and fall overboard 5 that, consequently, 
bomb-shells, which will be still heaviet, will present greater difficulties ; 
and that the inconvenience will be so much tbc more felt, as the vessels 
will be smaller, and, of course, more subject to unsteady motion, such as 
those the construction of which we have proposed for contending against 
line-of-battle ships. 

“ Having admitted the objection without palliating it, wc will endca- 
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vour to answer it with precision. If it is, at times; difficult to load a gun 
with a solid 36-lb. shot, but which in reality weighs 3 7\ lbs., there will be 
much greater difficulty in loading the bomb-cannon of the calibre of 80, 
a gun which, having the same weight as the common 36-poundcrs, 
might equally suit, either for the lower-deck battery of the present line- 
of-battle ships, or for the vessels of new construction. The shell 
of the calibre of 80 being made, as we have proposed, thicker than that 
now in use, which is too light, will weigh full of powder 55 pounds ; but 
the English and the Americans employ carronades which fire shot of 68 
pounds; the columbiades of the latter are 100-pounders; and the Dutch 
have some carronades 60-pounders, &c. Now, it will be less difficult to 
introduce projectiles of 55 pounds, than it is to introduce those so much 
heavier; there will not then be any absolute motive of exclusion. 
Nevertheless, as a refusal might be made, and, perhaps, with reason, to 
admit into the French navy projectiles weighing more than 36 pounds, 
we shall answer, that if a heavier projectile ought to be excluded in the 
present mode of loading pieces on board, it is not a motive for rejecting 
their use, in case another and more convenient manner of loading them 
could be discovered. 

" With bomb-shells of the calibre of 150 and 200 pounders (10 and 
12 French inches in diameter), which will weigh 110 or 140 pounds, it 
will be extremely difficult, not to say impossible, to introduce quickly 
with the hand the projectile into the piece, especially when the vessel is 
in rough motion. But, precisely on account of this impossibility, we 
have tried to find a means of removing the difficulty, and have proposed, 
for introducing the large shells into the piece, an easy method, by 
means of which those heavy shells, supported and conducted by a very 
simple mechanism, will follow all the movements of the carriage and of 
the piece, and will come, however rough may be the motion of the vessel, 
and present themselves, as it were of their own accord, at the mouth of 
the piece, more conveniently for loading than the business is done at this 
day, even in ( calm weather, with common shot.”—pp. 251—253. 

Of this contrivance M. Paixhans gives an engraved repre¬ 
sentation. 1 * 

We must refer our readers to the book itself for the author’s 
answers to a variety of other objections which he anticipates may 
be started to his system, and shall conclude this part of the sub¬ 
ject by quoting what he says respecting the expense to be incur¬ 
red by the change, and the general economy of the new system 
compared with that of the present. 

“ The expense will be comparatively inconsiderable, if at first we con¬ 
fine ourselves to supplying the place of one-half, or one-third, of the 
various guns now in use, by bomb-cannon of the same weight; which 
would have an effect so decisive^ that a frigate, for instance, thus armed, 
would be enabled to destroy quickly a three-decker, armfcd as they are 
at the present day : now, what is an expense so trilling as that of fifteen 
or twenty pieces of ordnance, when the object is to obtain a result so 
important ? 
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“ But, far from being unfavourable in point of economy, the new 
system licre proposed will, on the contrary, be in the highest degree 
advantageous in that respect; and, in fact, how economical will it not 
be to be able, with vessels of a moderate size, to fight the ships of the 
line of an adversary who would adhere to the system of building the pre¬ 
sent colossal ships ? And how much will not the expenditure be dimi¬ 
nished, when we shall have entered into the proposed new system of 
building ships, which, being much smaller, and more expeditiously com¬ 
pleted, will no longer require us to keep up, in time of peace, a materiel 
as considerable as in time of war?"—p. 265. 

One more observation, however, we must quote in regard to 
applying the new mode of arming to merchant-ships. 

“ The sea-artillery, at present in use, occasions to the assailants only 
such damage as is seldom of a serious nature, consequently, a ship has 
no force with this artillery, except by the great number of shot she can 
fire ; whence it results that merchant-men are in the alternative, either 
of defending themselves ill, or of keeping on board a crew and an esta¬ 
blishment of ordnance, &c. for fighting, very cumbersome, and exces¬ 
sively expensive." 

He recommends, as more advantageous in every respect, that 
merchant-men should be armed with two or three howitzer-carron- 
ades, of the calibre of 48 or 36-pounders, for throwing hollow 
projectiles, than to be armed with six or eight, or even a greater 
number of common guns, for firing solid shot, which, not to weigh 
heavier than these howitzer-carronades, can have but the very weak 
calibre of 8 or 6-pounders, the effect of which is quite insignifi¬ 
cant. He then gives all the necessary dimensions of an 8-inch iron 
howitzer, which might have the same weight as a common 12- 
pounder gun for sea-service, would be able to stand a strong 
charge of powder, and would throw, very far, shells of the 
large calibrfe of 80-poundcrs. This piece, used as a stern-chase 
gun, is intqpded to cover the retreat of a large merchant-ship, 
and check the advance of her pursuer. 

II. We now come to the second grand point of M. Paixhans’s 
new system, namely, steam men-qf-war, which forms the subject 
of his eighth book. 

No one, who ever considered .the subject, could doubt that 
steam-navigation, when it arrived to a certain degree of per¬ 
fection on rivers, would first be applied to short passages by sea, 
and then to voyages of a moderate length, so that the vessel might, 
in all probability, be able to reach the, place of her destination 
before her stock of coals was exhausted. But we never conceived 
the idea that, steam-vessels would be a nursery for real seamen, 
though they might afford a comfortable livelihood to many of that 
numerous class of amphibious beings, generally called sailors. 
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and, in case of war, be adopted as privateers‘and armed vessels in 
the narrow seas, as well as for cruises of a moderate duration. 

“ Every force, in fact, as soon as it is admitted by industry, is speedily 
introduced in war j now, steam-navigation is an agent which, from its 
origin, had been judged so deserving of attention on account of its pre¬ 
sumable results, that, in 1816, a very enlightened statesman did not hesi¬ 
tate to say publicly at the Institute: * What will be important in the 
application of steam to propel vessels, is the change that will thence re¬ 
sult in maiitime war, and the power of nations; it is certainly probable 
that we shall have therein one of those experiments which change the 
face of the world.’ ” 

M. Paixhans enters into the advantages which steam mcn-of- 
war, under particular circumstances, would have over sailing meu- 
of-war, especially in working round them at pleasure, striking 
their large hulls with shells, and in being enabled, by the efficient 
power of their steam-engine, to get out of the way of their 
adversaries, so as not to be run down, or exposed to the lire of 
a broadside. Assuming that the fighting steam-vessels have 
such a superiority in speed, that they have steam to spare for 
other purposes, he proposes, in order to lighten the labour of the 
crew, that the heavy guns should occasionally be run out, and, if 
necessary, run in by steam. But, even admitting all this, there 
is the boiler, and other machinery, to be protected from injury 
by shot. The boiler, and iuternal works of the engine, he 
proposes, to shield, by a preservative structure, shot-proof, and 
how lie disposes of the paddle-wheels will be seen hereafter. 

The next consideration is the size of these steam mcii-of-war, 
which are to be of different dimensions, as may be best ascertained 
by the result of the experiments proposed; the maximum of size 
to be determined according to these two conditions; that the new 
vessels must be able to make their way in the open sea with at 
least as much speed as the fastest of the large ships, and to carry 
their guns so as to be able to make a good use of them in bad 
•weather. 

“ Now,” concludes our author, " it will be easy to satisfy these two 
conditions, without having recourse to building vessels of a colossal size, 
since, in the system of sailing-vessels, as well as in the system of steam- 
vessels, we shall be released from the necessity of having a great number 
of pieces of ordnance, owing to the great intensity of the individual 
power of ours; consequently, there will no longer be occasion for multi¬ 
plied tiers of batteries, nor for so great a number of gunners, nor for so 
great a quantity of provisions, and supplies of every sort j so that, by 
means of all this reduction of embarrassment, .these new‘vessels may be 
lightened in their dimensions, and. built with a view to obtain great sta¬ 
bility, great height of battery above the water, and very great speed.”— 
p. 293. 
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We. may here remark en passant, that these observations of M. 
Paixhans, on the application of steam-navigatiouto theipurposes 
of naval warfare, were* published six years ago, wheti the subject 
was comparatively in its infancy. 'Phis will account for the 
doubtful manner in which he speaks as to particular points, con¬ 
cerning which all doubt has long since been dispelled by thd test 
of experience. The* French government may, perhaps, have 
considered the idea of steam men-of-war as of questionable supe¬ 
riority, for we have not yet heard,of any experiments to ascertain 
their presumed advantages. 

M. Paixhans enters into details relative to the construction of 
th^ new vessels proposed by way of trial (one sailing and one 
steam vessel), and the manner of employing them, and the new 
artillery on board of them, against the present line-of-battle ships; 
and concludes by describing the advantages which the new class 
of vessels, and the new arms will present, with respect to war 
and commerce. After remarking that ships, being incessantly 
menaced by the winds and the Waves, require to be, in a greal r 
measure, manned by experienced seamen, he says : 


“ With such a system, nations cannot have a real force by sea but by 
possessing considerable numbers of able seamen; now, to possess a con¬ 
siderable number of such men, without which the matiriel is nothing, 
it is necessary to have na population especially* occupied with mari¬ 
time affairs; it is necessary to have an extensive commerce, which has, 
for a long time, enjoyed the.liberty of forming crews; it is. necessary not 
to be diverted from attention to the navy by any Contineutal war; it is 
necessary to lavish everything on a service which falls as soon as it ceases 
to be the priucipal object; it is necessary, in short, to exist only at sea 
and for the sea; that is, it. is necessary to be Englishmen Qr Americans; 
for all these are not foubdin ^.durable manner, except in Ahierica or in 
'England. * * , * ■ _, 

“ In the new system proposed, this will no longer be the case; the 
bomb-cannon, on board of whatever vessels they maybe employed, would 
at first annihilate the large line-of-battle ships; and small steam-vessels, 
armed with these formidable guns, would (as soon as the rapid progress 
of this mode of navigation should permit) shortty become a second means 
of fighting these large ships, which would be both very.economical and’ 
very powerful. These new Vessels, "having but small masts and sails, 
would require only a fewexperiepced seam eh in each; the remainder 
of the crew would paly need to know bow to fire the guns, which 
would themselves be partly worked by the, power of the steam-engine; 
and, for the sea-service, a considerable accession of strength would be 
found, by embarking^ a part pCthe army to man tbe fleet; Men for the 
navy would then be;’recruited, irt a great measure, from die population 
of the whole’ teiTitbry, mstead of being recruited sbjhely from, the popu¬ 
lation of the sea-codstsj anil maritime'power would no ldtiger be limited 
by other bounds than thei|biio^s of national f powerp: 340—342. . 

VOL. n. “NO. IV. yl' yT*-' - ; ,r ‘ f" QQ 
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V 

M. Ppjxhans next discusses the materiel, <inri the expenses of 
,’the. French navy under the present system f he justly observes, 
'that a Jine-ofi-battle ship is an admirable production of art, but the 
time necessary for its construction requires that, in order to be 
efficient in war, a maritime power should always be prepared; 
and, as the rot destroys vessels so quickly, there thence results 
such a consumption of them, by being until for service, that in 
IS 19 the Mipistcr of Marine declared, * 

“ that if its annual expenditure was limited, to forty-five millions of 
francs, (,£1,800,000 sterling,) the French navy will have entirely ceased 
to exist in 1830 ; and that, even-in expending sixty-five millions annu¬ 
ally, (£2,600,000,) that is, 175 millions, (£7,000,000,) till the year 
1830, it would beTeduced at that period to thirty-eight ships of the line, 
and fifty frigates.” “ Now, how much will not this expense be to he 
regretted,” asks M. Paixhaus, “ since it will leave us still in a relative 
inferiority so d ;plorable ? And bow different would be the result ob¬ 
tained by the system proposed at so much less cost?”—pp. 342, 343. 

* In his last chapter, M. Paixhaus thus sums up the advantages 
which Prance would derive from the adoption of his new system. 

“ When the means of maritime force, which offered themselves of their 
own accord, and have been presented in this work, shall lm\c been 
submitted to experiment,' ana the errors we may have committed rec¬ 
tified, these means will easily be introduced into common practice, since 
they are composed only of elements’ well known and already tried. But, 
as then they will be every where admitted, will it not be said that the 
fleet, which is now the only powerful one in Europe, will not, on that, 
account, the less preserve its superiority ? For, whatever may be the 
arms in use, it is always wealth, .numbers, and skill, which obtain and 
preserve poxvdr. * 

e ‘ To appveciate this objection, it is here proper to distinguish what 
will be the merely transient^ and what the permanent advantages of tliis 
new navy. , 

u Now a first advantage, which will be only transient, will, neverthe¬ 
less, be very remarkable; it is that the immense fleet of England, and 
lill her t grea& ships, manned by excellent seamen, will find themselves all 
at once reduced to stand in awe of vessels of the most unimposing size, 
when the latter shall make use of^the pew weapons. 

f ‘ As knr the durable and permanent advantages, we have endeavoured 
to show, that these, also, will not be Undeserving of attention$ they are, 
in fact, . ‘ _ _ 

“* 1. The less esf»^Qdlti^|^t^4red for building vessels of less size, 
and especially th$ comi«p||MMlQtion,during peace, since shifts of a 
more simple epostrukiMt^lii^^h more expeditiously got ready on the 
breaking ettt^ a wari , . Y - •• 

" forests will furn is b the timber necessary for a matkicl less 

colossi,'and the resourceshf tbecountry wjll be sufficient without hav- 
lngffecourse to foreigner?. Yj ’ pf 
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3. The numerous commercial ports will have sufficient depth o( 
xvatci ami extent to become useful to the operations of the military 
• navy; and it will no longer be neccssarj that all the establishments of 
a fleet should be constructed of colossal dimensions. 

“ 4. The defensive side will, probably, assume a supcrioiity over the 
offensive, and blockades will become less easy. 

“ fi. In hue, a peimaneiit advantage of a supuior older, add which 
will incontestably be decisive in favour of France, is, that small vessels, 
aimed with bomb-cannon, will not icquire such skilful manoeuvres as 
the picscnt linc-of-battlc ships, that steam-vessels will have*still less 
need of experienced seamen j and that, consequently, the fleet being 
enabled to employ meu far less tiained than those who are now indis¬ 
pensable for manning it, this fleet w ill, as it wcie, be paitly composed of 
the same solcheis as the army j and that, being then neciuited fiom the 
whole of the inihtaiy population, the ctews will no longci lit composed 
ixduduly, as at the present day, of seamen, who can only be furnished 
by the population of the sca-poits. 

“ \\ i may, thciefoic, elite:tain the hope, that twenty thousand sailors 
bom and hied on the ocean, will, fiom being better trained, no lougu 
lime the powci to dictate laws to the whole world $ and that, peiliaps, 
the iniquity of univcisal dominion will become as difficult by sea as by 
laud. —p. 34G—318. 

Having thus far woiked out way through M. Paixlians’s fonni- 
ciabU* cjuaito, m spite of the teriific upioar of his bomb-caunon, 
the awful explosion of his large shells, and the suffocating smoke 
diffused by ins damjfklugen,* we cannot but congratulate oui- 
selves on having passed unhuit through so fieiy an oideal; and, 
with iccoveied bieuth, we leturii to the scene of action. 

Six yeais have now elapsed, as wc have already ieinarkcd, 
since M. Paixhans brought forward the whole of his pew systelh. 
Ins work having been published in 1822 As will picscntly be 
sc en, when we shall speak of his next publication, his piopfisitions 
have n< t been lost to lus eounliy. Bomb-cannon have been cast; 
theii effect lias been tried, and they arc lecommencled to be 
adopted, paitialh, fol* firing shells and shot iivthe Pi curb navy; 
and M. Paixhans states that oidnance for filing heavy slv>t (lot) 
lbs.) and shells have also been iutioduced in the Aimucan navy. 
Befoie we proceed to give an account of the results of the expe¬ 
riments made by order of the Fiencli government, we shall trou¬ 
ble out readers with a few general l cm arks on M. Paixhans’s 
system. , 

We agree with our author th#t tpttVy of system is desirable in 

• DumpJhlugen is a composition, furnished by German arttttccrs, for poisoning vulh 
kiuoke lltc galleries of mine*, or for making signals in bioad day -tight. It ip gcueially 
made with equal parts of rosin, pitch, smlphm, mealed powder, afod cluircoal. The 
slicllb for service me also intended to contain sonic pnws of Roehe*a feu, which emits 
t\ veiy bioad ami fluii' 
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carrying the individual force of every ship, or°class of’ships, to a 
maximum, l>y means of lessening, as far as can be clone with 
sound discretion, the variety of calibres, and increasing the calibre • 
with pieces capable of affording a great range, or at least a range 
sufficiently extensive for all the purposes of maritime war, without 
increasing the specific weight of the ordnance* But we differ 
from him widely in regard to the propriety of mounting as many 
guns in ships as can be put into them, by placing the ports 
nearer, and, from stem to stern, making a fierce display. Every 
person, well-informed on the subject, knows that a ship cannot, 
without manifest disadvantage, carry guns, but in due proportion 
to her capacity and powers. For example, put 24-pounder guns 
into a frigate, built to carry only 18-pounders, and the probable 
consequence will ’be, that, in the first continued blowing weather 
she meets with at sea, she will either spring or carry away some 
of her lower masts, and her decks become so leaky as to render 
her crew sickly, from many of the men sleeping in wet births ; so 
that, independently of the considerable expense incurred for new 
masts, her services, as an efficient cruising ship, arc, for some 
time, lost to the nation,*by the necessity of her return to port to 
make good her defects. 

On referring, for the sake, of comparison, to a Publication by 
General Bentham, we find that in January,;! 798, he, as Inspector- 
General of Naval Works, &c. submitted to , Earl Spencer, then 
at the head of the Admiralty, a Plan for the arming of our ships 
of war, so as, by his calculation, to double their force, by fittiug 
permanent gangways to all the ships .of the line and frigates, 
rqpuntiug thereon carronades op the non-recoil principle, and sub¬ 
stituting cahouades of heavier calibre for the long guns of small 
calibre* on the upper deck of two‘decked ships, and the middle 
deck of three-deckers. We. mention this, en passant, to remark 
that, by part of M. Paixhans’s proposed system, a French, 74-gun 
ship would be able to throw in hollow projectiles, all of the 
calibre of 48-pou’uders, (54 lbs. English avoirdupois,) double the 
weight *bf the solid projectiles thrown by an English 74, armed on 
the plan proposed by General JBentham, the largest calibre of 
whose ordnance would** be 8*2-pounders. This, increase of 
calibres, as proposed byM.Paixhans, is the more deserving of 
notice# as a ship ^Would risk of being thereby partially 

strained by any adairi^i^^pi^pl^V either in the number or the 
specific weight of the ’.before carried in her different 

batteries Of he no additional strain imposed 

on he^r general structure.this allin blowing weather, 
M4^ a^litie-of-battle ship,. <^>uhl not, without danger, open her 
ijprd&k ports, a Frcnpi 74 yvould titefihave, on each side, no 
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Jess than WJ pieces *to tire hollow or solid projectiles, all of the 
calibre of 48. M. Paixhans also extends his system to frigates, 
corvettes , 8cc. s 

We shall not here stop to touch on mitior points, but enter at 
once on the grand question of steam ■ men-of-war. Without 
indulging in vague conjecture, we state as a fact, that, from every 
inquiry we have been able to make, no means have hitherto, been 
discovered for propelling a vessel by steam, and at the same time 
for working her paddle-wheels internally, except in some of the 
ponderous American floating-batteries, in which, it is said, they 
aro made to revolve amidships, that is, between the two halves, 
as it were, of the floating machine. This , may answer in an 
unwieldy vessel, intended solely for the temporary defence of the 
mouth of a river or harbour; but a mode of construction by which 
the paddles, or propelling agents, of ahv sea-rgoing steamer are 
concealed withm~board % has not as yet been known to $uccced t as 
M. Paixhans would fain believe, or lead some persons to imagine. 
He has evidently laboured hard to collect information on the sub¬ 
ject of the steam-engine, as hitherto applied to propel shipping; 
but, notwithstanding his diligehce, be has not yet reached the 
haven of his research. His assumptions on this head are but a 
petitio principii, and, heaving thus begged the question, and stated 
that we have steamers tp tow our ships out of harbour, he jumps 
to the conclusion, that steam-vessels haviug begun by being the 
servants of line-of-battle ships, will, in the end, become their 
masters. 

It is impossible to say what may be the future improvements 
in the application of the machinery now used for propelling ves¬ 
sels by steam. Therefore, till a better mode is deviled, and its 
merits admitted by practical experience, the paddle-wheels must 
continue to revolve on the outside of the vessel, and, consequently, 
be liable to be materially damaged by shot: however secure the 
boiler and other parts may be rendered by interior structure, shot. 
or bomb-proof, it is certain that, without greatly impeding th<T 
progress of the vessel,-the paddle-wheels could not, even then, be 
so protected. A steam-vessel, junable to work these. Mould at • 
once be reduced to the level pf a common sailing-vessel, if not, 
in some respects, to that of ode jseriously cripp‘led. Nevertheless, 
to attend on a fleet, steam-vessels* with all their machinery per 1 -* 
feet, might unquestioi^ably'hp-f^lffthe greatest use, op several 
occasions, particularlytoiow sfti|s in a calm, or bring, them off 
when disabled id action; bqt ip this latter service, it is evident 
that, as at present fifted, their machinery would be exposed to 
such injury from the sl^ ipf' an enemy as conld not be repaired 
at sea. 
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As far the sailing men-of-war, of a comparatively small size, 
* armed with bomb-cannon, of the heavy calibre of 80 and 150- 
porinders, destined to throw either hollow or'solid projectiles, as 
M. Paixhans anticipates, they would be much more liable to be 
tossed about in bad weather, (or even in tine weather, with a lift¬ 
ing sea or heavy swell,) than line-of-battle ships; and, conse¬ 
quently, their yougher motion would render it more difficult to 
strike an object, either with shot or shells' fired from their ord¬ 
nance, than from similar pieces mounted on board of large ships, 
less susceptible of such rough motion. But, for this difference, 
M- Paixhans consoles himself by the reflection that, according to 
the opinion of French seamen, nineteen shot out of twenty arc 
throwu away, and that the hull, &c. of a small vessel, presenting 
a smaller objects be struck by projectiles than that of a tower¬ 
ing line-of-battle ship, the chances would btj in favour of the 
former, and that some of her shells would, a a pis alter, take 
effect, and fully divert the attention of the crew, by setting her 
adversary on fire, or making so large a* hole in the ship’s bottom, 
as might endanger her sinking, before the latter could effectually 
retaliate. 

Independently of this, it appears to us, that however feasible 
on paper may be his plan for introducing' heavy projectiles into 
his bomb-cannon by a machine, in front of the gun-carriage, it 
-would not, at sea, be found so easy in practice. As for his appli¬ 
cation of steam, to save the labour of men in working the guns, 
and, on the American principle, to move long iron bars, by quick 
arid repeated strokes, as a defence against boarders, we say. Nous 
verrons. .His suggestion .of hatimehs cuirasses * 3 or vessels 
shielded wyh iron in such an Extraordinary, manner, as to afford 
security against the effect of shells fired borizontally/ouly shows 
that speculative theoretical idea^, when exerted in pursuit of a 
favourite'object, may be cairied so far as to refute themselves. 

, Ju the balance of pro and eon, Mr. Paixhans here seems, in a 
•great pleasure, to estimate too lightly superior skill in gunnery; 
whereas, in our humble opinion, a certain degree of practical 
skill is in many cases absolutely essential. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist in regard to the 
various propositions contained in his quarto work, it cannot but be 
acknowledged tHa’t M. Pafjjfgritt $» at least an open and honour¬ 
able adversary; for th publicly, to arm the ships 

of his own country ' tembhfc and destroy those be¬ 

longing to other uayret^li^^^^iilly apprises the governments of 
rival nations how to^adoprwtjnilar means of defence, so that the 
combatants on both sides ifii$y be armed upon an equal footing. 

' As to the citiestiou, the employment of means so de- 
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structive will not bfc contrary to morality, to humanity, and to the 

usages of war? this is his reply: .* *,> , 

*, 

“ It is war itself that is contrary to morality and humanity j but as 
ambition will always, exist, *o, too, there will always be war6 ; conse¬ 
quently, the means of destruction will always be employed, and the art 
of giving to them the greatest possible power will always be cultivated. 

“ No doubt., the progress of the art of destruction is .in itself hateful; 
but the progress of auy art whatsoever is not a thing that can be avoided, 
and it would, moreover, be a .false notion to consider the improvement of 
arms as a misfortune for, in proportion as they are made more destruc¬ 
tive, combatants approach each other less, and history attests that war- 
f:..c is become less ferocious, and battles less bloody, in proportion as the- 
means of fighting are more improved. The opinions of the most en¬ 
lightened and most upright men, have long been settled on this point. 

“In the particular case*before us, are shells, then, a new thing? 
And, besides, is it more cruel to kill one’Slidversary with shells, than to 
kill him with cannon-ball or grape-shot i Js jt more perfidious to em¬ 
ploy hollow projectiles against sailors than soldiers ? Can we not, in 
future, repel the enemy’s ships by the shells of our ships, as we repel 
them at present by those of our ramparts and coast-batteries ? And, in 
short, when it is admitted that a hostile,navy may come and crush under 
the shells of its bomb-vessels the women and children of a town be¬ 
sieged, why should one be obliged to respect its floating fortresses and 
its combatants who are amply enabled to return the fire ?” 

To conclude, M. Puixhans may recruit the crews of his steam 
ships or sailing vessels* arm^d with bomb-cannon, from the elite 
of the French army $ they will uot, extern paribus, be able to 
wrest from us our naval dominion. By the blessing of Provi¬ 
dence, while tire British flag floats oyer the heads of British 
sailors, no apprehension need be entertained that, oji their own 
element, their cooler intrepidity will yield to the more impetpous 
valour of pie bravest of the brave among French soldiers. His¬ 
tory attests how well our forefathers stood the brunt, when fire¬ 
ships and grappling board to board were die order of the day,, in 
the hard-fought* naval battles of the seventeenth century; subse¬ 
quent wars, more especially the last, have proved that *Britons 
have not degenerated in point' of, national courage; and whether 
our ships , be set M flames by,fire-ships, or by the explosion of 
shells, they will not in future be le$s obstinately defended than 
heretofore, nor .qppqij&nta less valiantly repelled. * In a 
word, 1 we are p# ^ i^^Fjtoa)tjpublid ^pectatioti yvill not he*dis¬ 
appointed, and 1|B|prt£iv British fleet, fregh the admiral to 
the loblolly, bpy, litim i&illjfa ” K ; 

Waut ofroomcompels us, reluctantly, to pass over the Ap¬ 
pendix, &c. in wl&ib Willthtk that, for,the benefit of that brauch 
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of the service which concerns the Engineers' and the Artillery, 
some useful hints or suggestions will be found. 

We now proceed to the experiments made by the French navy 
respecting the bomb-cannon, as suggested by M. Paixhans, the 
results of which are given in his second publication. 

His propositions having been referred to the examination of a 
Commission composed of several members, in consequence of 
.their Report, made in May, 1821, two guns, of the calibre of 80- 
pounders, were cast and sent to Brest. The new pieces having 
undergone the proofs to which all ordnance arc subjected before 
they are admitted into service, the first thing was to try their 
range, which, above all, was considered doubtful. In this first 
experiment, made in January, 1824, not ouly were hollow pro¬ 
jectiles of the weight of ho pounds thrown as far as the shot from 
the heaviest guns, but w&n the weak charge of 10 pounds of 
powder, a bomb-cannon carried a solid shot, weighing 80 pounds, 
1930 toises (4113 English yards). . ^ 

Then, in order that the effect of shells fired in this man¬ 


lier might be correctly ascertained, the new piece of ordnauce 
was mounted in a careening-lighter, which was brought abreast of 
an old hulk, formerly an 80-gun ship, moored in the road of 
Brest. All necessary precautions having been taken against her 
being. burnt or sunk, (neither the one nor the other being in¬ 
tended,) twelve rounds from the bomb-cannon were fired at this 
ship, and/ at the distance of 300 toises, not one shell out of the 
twelve failed to strike the object. • 


“ The effects produced were tremendous; the first shell struck the ship 
above the water-line, making a hole, of eight inches in diameter in the 
side, througl^'timb^r twenty-eight inches in thickness,* then, in bursting, 
forcerl its way through the orlop-deck, doing considerable (ftunage, and 
spreading an insufferable, smoke; another carried away a great portion 
of the maiu-mpst, together with au ir 6 n hoop weighing 130 pounds; a 
third carried away a large knee; of great .strength and thickness; and 
afterwards knocked down upwards of forty stuffed figures, dressed and 
placed to,represent men stationed at the guns; a fourwi struck her iu the 
quarter, making ap uncommonly large aperture, which, had it been lower, 
would have endangered her sinkings It having been remarked that the 
shells always went through the ship's sides, the * charge of the piece 
was successively to four pounds of powder, and still at the dis¬ 
tance of • 40Q r JJjHjNr toises,, a ’ shell 1 lodged timber between 

two ports, ; jtlie ribij^ B^p i and thick^stuff, 

and madebefore ft two 
weightyun^cloliiP/aud:ltn 6 ^Hg;^wn' ttfewp*ijures representing 
men. Jpm last sbeu/wifa chai^/sfcmck |lie side of a 

port, ana carrying away an i«in^ee;bq''the opposite side of the ship* 
there burst, doing tfwisidrrabJe djmage qfa ffcarfiil description.", v 
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In consequence of this experiment, the Commission, composed 
of the superior officers of the different departments qf the Navy 
and of the Artillery at Brest, addressed to the Minister of 
Marine a Report, in which they state “ that the weapon offered is 
of a nature to produce a prodigious effect, which may insure vic¬ 
tory to the nation that shall first make use thereof, and may lead 
to a great change in the naval - forces,’’ &c. The Report then 
states, that after a cafeful examination of the, effect so produced, 
and ’ after mature deliberation, the Commission has formed tho 
following opinion:— 

“ M. Paixbans proposed," 1. To throw shells at the same angle 
that common.guns throw shot: it is evident that he has solved the pro¬ 
blem, and completely succeeded. 2 . To produce a great effect within- 
board of'the ships which his shells strike: it is also evident that 
the effect produced was terrible, and such that we think, one or two 
shells of this kind, bursting in a battery or gun-deck, would there 
cause so much confusion as to render doubtful the 'further defence of the 
ship so struck. 3 . To produce by its force, and its fragments, in the 
ship’s timbers, if the explosion take place there, such havoc as, if it 
occur near the line of floatation, may expose the ship to be sunk: there 
cannot exist the smallest doubt in this respect, and It may easily he con¬ 
ceived from the effect of one of the shells, which, if it had struck 
a few feet lower, would certainly have produced irreparable mischief.” 

After a discussion of the advantages, the inconveniences, the 
objections, &c. the Report concludes thus:— _ 

“ After liaviug examined whether it was possible to employ the Paix- 
lians guns on board of ships of the line, and having decided in the affirm¬ 
ative, provided it was in small number, there remained to be examined 
what other use the navy might he able.to make of these gilds, and the 
Commission have unanimously ascertained : 1. That this weapon would 
be of prodigious effect in a coast battery^ where the place is not deffeibut 
in the precaiftions to he taken ; and no ship, whatever may he her force, 
if she was at 300, 400, or even 500-toises, could bold her ground against 
such a battery, and she would certainly he. compelled tb relinquish the 
attack, were she struck by some of these shells. 2. That it # wouIff* 
be very advantageous to arm with this new artillery, either floating - 1 
batteries, rowing gun-lwats, pr steam-tyJatS} and they think that for the 
defence of roadsteads, coasts, or the attack of ships becalmed of epa- 
hayetl, the success,.df this bonib-caiiliOn would be infallible: therefore 
, the Commission, to sum up, dfcl^e, , , 

<r 1. .Unanimously; —that thelp^ohlempropounded by M.Paixbans has 
been solved in a satisfactory; manner ; that, the weapon he has created Is 
of terrible effect^ and, after some Corrections, may be served with as, little 
difficulty as cmmbtk.gun 8 .^v>,;^; s , \ ■ ■ *. 

“ 2. By a majority, ofl 13, 'mapnst 3,—that it may he' adopted even on 
hoard of our ships in small niimber,; and’ taking pre¬ 
cautions^ which must he a special inquiry. 
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' "3. Unanimously ,—that it will be of incalculable utility in .coast- 
batteries,, floating-.batteries, rowing or sailing gun-boats, steam-boats, 
steam-batteries, &c. 

" Signed by the Vice-Admiral common dins' at Brest , 
and the other Members of the Commission'* 

“ Brest, Jan. 1824." 

The results obtained haying been communicated to the Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences, some of their principal^gmbers also made a 
Report, dated Ma/ 24, 1824, entirely approving the innovation 
proposed, and concluding in these words 

“ Your Commission is equally convinced that, by further experiments 
respecting tbe employment of this new piece on board of ships, it is pos¬ 
sible, either by different arrangements of which its introduction is sus¬ 
ceptibly or by modifications adopted even in the construction of the 
■ ships, fo render this piece of ordnance of practical use, and without dan¬ 
ger ; the evident effects of which would be, to establish a sort of equili¬ 
brium between armed vessels of different strength and of different rates— 
a result entirely to the advantage of the power that has fewer large men- 
of-war and most population, and consequently to tbe advantage of 
France over England. 

“ Signed by several Members of the Academy of Sciences." 

In order $o decide on the best manner of following up this ex¬ 
periment, the Consultative Committee of the Navy, increased on 
this occasion by several members, was • charged to investigate the 
matter; to answer a series of eight questions put by the Miuisler 
• of Mantle; and to propose the measures to be taken. 

In consequence, orders were given, to repeat the experiments 
on a much larger scale; to place the new piece at different dis¬ 
tances and in different circumstances; to cause it to beared com¬ 
paratively! with a certain number of the best pieces of ordnance 
inaise; to give to the letter hollow projectiles; and even for the 
common guns; one of the improvements which had been tried 
with success on the bomb-cannon, was adopted, that is, their 
windage was reduced, by which reduction their range was in¬ 
creased, with a diminished charge of powder-* The ranges of the 
different guns, both with solid and hollow projectiles, and with 
different charges of powder, as well as the angles of elevation, are 
stated tn tables. The mean ^general result was, that the 80- 
pounder, with . a charge, pfoportionably less, threw its solid shot 
sometimes farther, and genefall^ neatly as far, as the 30-pounder; 
and it is de^vipj^ ".that the ranges from the bomb- 

.. . 1" , 11 ■ " ■ *———— -r- 

* This was .one of the important i deduedons of the lateesliraablfe J)r. Hutton, from 
the experiments heniadcydtb atWophykh, Jo 1783, am) many 

succeeding years. M, Paixhuns recoronjewl^^^t tire windage of the common French 
ehip-guiM* i8 and 24-posiwlffcs, jtibukl he reduced; it having been found, on trial, 
to udH.v. 
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camion with hollow projectiles (0*707 of the weight of the metal) 
were almost equal to those with solid shot. It; is also worthy of 
remark, - 

(t 1. That, ajUhe first experiments in 1823-4, the 80-pounder bomb- 
cannon, loadqdwith 10 pounds of powder, and fired at the very low angle 
of 2| degrees, carried two shells at a time, weighing together (with 
their wood bottoms) -123 pounds, to the distance of 920 toises (1960 
English yards)- ^ 

“ 2. The same gun, charged with 17 pounds 11 ounces of powder, 
(one-third of the weight of the projectile,) and fired at the angle of 37£ 
degrees, carried its shell a (French) league, 2090 toises, (upwards of 
2 h English miles.) 

" 3. In short, this gun, charged with 10 pounds of powder, (onc-eighth 
only of the weight of the projectile,) and fired at the angle of 17 de¬ 
grees, threw its solid shot of 80 pounds, 1930 toises (4113 Eqglisli 
yards) j a dynamic effect particularly remarkable. 

“ The solidity of the gun was again put to the test at the succeeding 
experimdnts in 1824, by firing quick three rounds with two solid shot 
weighing together 160 lbs., with the very strong charge of twenty 
pounds of powder, and three rounds likewise with two solid, shot, with 
the still stronger charge of twenty-six pounds. These trials, though 
severe for ordnance intended for firing projectiles with the charge of 
from six to teu pounds, however, produced no sort of Injury, and the 
elmse being subjected to the water-proof, &c, * was found as smooth as 
the best polished glass. . To produce the greatest effects, the charge of 
eight or ten pounds was quite sufficient; and, for short distances, it may 
be reduced to four or six. The pieces were worked by cominon artil¬ 
lery-men, without, any particular training, and’ the .time required for 
each round was four, five;, or six minutes—the same as for the 36- 
poundcr. To obviate, the difficulty of loading the piece with such heavy 
projectiles, a small tackle was suspended above the port, liy means of 
which they were introduced without difficulty. The recoil*vvas so mo¬ 
derate, that some of the members of the commission proposed to fix the 
gun for firiifg on the non-recoil principle. The weight of the French 
80-poitnder bomb-cannon (which throws a solid shot weighing ninety 
English pounds) is to be about 72 cwt*’ 

Having mentioned these particulars to show tl\e properties of 
these ne.w guns, in firing both hqllow and solid projectiles, we 
shall uow add .that farther experiments were made at Brest in 
September and October, 1824, directed by a second Commission,, 
composed of entirely different members from the first., Their 
Report fully confirmed, in e&fely particular, the facts ascertained 
by that of the first Commission, with regard to the effect, of die 
large shells ;Jbur smaller ones fired from 36 and 24-pounders not 
haring been found to produce so much damage as one of the 8- 
iifch shells, fired, wijth adduced charge* from the bomb-cannon. 
At the distance of ,500 or 600 toises, one of these knocked two 
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ports of the hulk into»one; another made® Urge hole, upwards of 
three feet* square, pretty near the water-line; by the explosion 
of a third, a beam of the upper-deck was broken, and the planks 
thereof blown up; while, in spite of every precaution, the ship 
was set on lire, and but for the most prompt application of the 
means provided against such an accident, she would have been 
burnt. ’ • * <o J, 

The opinion of the Commission with respect to the propriety 
of admitting, on board of line-of-battle ships bomb-cannon for 
bring both shells and shot, is thus expressed 

“ The Commission, considering the danger and embarrassment of, 
employing at one time too great a number.of loaded projectiles, arc of 
opinion,’ that a ship's battery ought not to be entirely so armed j but 
they think, almost unanimously, that two or four of these guns might be 
placet! on the lower gun-deck, with the precaution of having a store¬ 
room on purpose for stowing the shells. Moreover, they arc of opinion, 
that it would be proper, before the use of this weapon is adopted on board 
of ships of the line, to make a trial of it at sea, and they, therefore, 
recommend experiments adapted to all circumstances, &c. 

“ As for the employment of bomb-cannon in other vessels besides 
ships of the line, as well as on the coast, &c. the Commission unanimously 
acknowledge that this weapon would be of wonderful etfect in coast- 
batteries ; that no ship, -whatever might be her force, were she at the 
distance of from 300 to 600 toises, would.be able to withstand such a 
batteryj that it would be very advantageous to arm with this new 
artillery, boating-batteries, rowing or sailing gun-boats, or steam-boats, 
and the members are of opinion that, for the defence of., roadsteads, of 
coasts, or for tbe attack of ships becalmed or embayed, tbe success of 
bomb-cannon would be infallible.” f 

> | ' <( Signed by Rear-Admiral Bergerct. President, and the 

► other Members of the Commission." 

It appears, therefore,’ from what has been here stated, that two 
distinct Commissions, composed of highly distinguished officers, 
as well as the French Academy of Sciences, have, in their several 
Reports, expressed a decided opinion in favour of M. Paixhans s 
bomb-cannon, and of the propriety of admitting them, in small 
number, on board of ships of the line; and they have recom¬ 
mended experiments, adapted to all circumstances to be made 
with them at sea . 1 ** Ce riestque }e premier pas qui coute,” says 
the old French adage; and inthe course of the four years which 
have elapsed since these,made, it cannot be doubted 
that active xnjGtyaiafes hay$>. e&^eijuCntly been pursued. 

In proof of other decisive steps to which the new, system pro¬ 
posed by M. Paixhans; has led^the eighth’ and last question ad¬ 
dressed, Rafter, the first experiments) in 1824, by the Minister of 

’ "a * 1 1 1 V 1 . ’ 1 
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the Marine to the Consultative Committee of the Navy at Brest, 
is more particularly deserving of attention ~ 

{f In shorty how far’, and by what means , will it be possible to act, so that 
the French navy may, at least for some time, exclusively enjoy the advantages 
presented by bomb-cannon ?" 

The answer of the Committee does not appear on the face of 
the record, but it may be inferred from the following answer, 
subjoined to the Question, by M. Paixhans:— 

“ The priority of use may be obtained by preparing during .peace;' to 
act vigorously from the very first breaking-ont of war, and as this kind 
of advantage belongs less to him Who is first acquainted with a new 
means than to him who first .knows bow to employ it well, it behoves us 
to be well trained bcforc-hand to bomb-cannon/’ 

. This may be considered as a fair warning. Fore-warned,—fore¬ 
armed. Let us not again commit an error which had much 
better be avoided than repeated, namely, to hold our rivals or foes 
too cheap. Under all circumstances, it is to be hoped that, while 
the spirit of Nelson animates the manly hearts that glow with the 
recollection of his heroic example, prudence may whisper jn the 
ear of those who “ rule the roast',” circumspicite et vigilate. 

Art. VII.— Le Voyage de Gre.ee: Poeme. Par M. Pierre Lebrun. 

8 vo. Paris. 1828. * 

Beyond the great poetical question,—classic or romantic? which 
at this moment shakes Frauce to its centre, and which, indeed, 
relates less to the spirit than to the materiel of poetry, there are no 
remarkable divisions among the genus irritabile of that nation. 
The French have no modem schools of poetry where riejv theories 
and practices arc promulgated—no dogmatists who 'raise the 
standard of another faith, and cry, “ wo! wo! ” against every for¬ 
mer. one—no critics who, on dfkwing the pen upon an author, 
inquire 

“ Under which- king, Bezonian, speak or die } ” % 

This is fortunate fo: the poets; but perhaps not so fortunate for 
poetry. There are, it is true, none of the “ bclla, horrida bel/a ” 
which in England rage continually among the lake school, the 
satanic school, the cockney school, and half-a-dozen other schools, 
to the unspeakable derangement of the bilious^ system of many 
respectable individuals; but dfep is also, and on that very account, 
much less chance than with its of arriving at a reasonable perfec¬ 
tion in the art divine. Truth, the logicians say, is elicited from 
the collision of errors *$ jtfid in England, we maty! hbpe. that in 
process of time a,poetry arise,’uniting, in. his-bwnperson the 
better parts of the genius of the Byrons, the Wordsworths, the 
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Grabbes, and the tea-and-muffin poets of thfe present day. Here, 

, in the midst of a vast mass of'"dullness and conceit, we arc often 
startled into admiration by a burst of trutrgenius; while in 
France, at theperiod in which we write, they hre perfectly well 
satisfied with ;a .peaceable mediocrity. But, to be convinced 
that we do not use tins term mediocrity, which is really a very 
respectful word, in tuiy insulting sense, itis.only necessary to 
turn to the volume before us. . * i ; 

M. Lebrun visited Greece at the most ititei^stingepocli of her 
modem history, the period of her first thoroughly awaking from 
the sleep of' ages, to identify, herself with that wonderful land 
which, lost to the present realities of the world, existed only as a 
dream wad a shadow in the mihds of men. He embarked for • 
Athens;in a Hydriote corvette, bearing a “name of power-,” 
Themistocles./ On her deck, he first heard, breaking the stillness 
of the night, the song of llhigas, the* Marseillese hymn of the 
modem Greeks: a light appeared rising at the moment in the 
distant horizon; 

“ It was the break of day j another morn 

Rose from the bosom of tbe waves, and brought 
The land with her—What azure speck is born 

, On that far verge, to gem the golden spot ? 

,f C’est elle. LavoilM C’est la terfe saerre— 

La patrie ! et leur chant remontait dans les air.s.” 

He travelled in Greece; his footsteps were printed in the- 
“ sacred ground';” he was witness to her wrongs and her tears, 
her beauty and her despair. On his return the scene was chauged. 
Her tears were not wiped, but scorched away; her long despair 
was turned into rage; the Themistocles,‘which had borne him to 
her shores, was sweeping the Archipelago at the head of a warlike 
licet;'and her captain, his quondam host of the sca,li£ recognized 
in the hero Tombasis. Wno would not have written a poem on 
an excursion like this? The man whose muse could have been 
•Silent, deserves to be denounced in terms as bitter as lie “ who 
hath no music in his soul.” M. Lebrun was not so felonious a 
character; he sat down and .produced a poem upon lfis travels, 
pervaded by a beautiful enthusiasm, which, if not poetry itself, is, 
at least, so near akin to it, that it is, the easiest thing iu the w orld 
to mistakp;ll^e die for other. „Lt is not an epic poem, how¬ 
ever, he has written revolution of Greece, nor 

lyrical e(fusion on 

tlie. ? charms of die classic land* and the Moral signs, of the times, 
lldbfic actions, he informs ds, in the prefade, were confounded in 
his liiind with personal' recollections, and the scenic beauty pf 
.plates with the deeds done in them.; and it was his intention to 
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ouibody the whole in a series of poems, which, in the aggregate, 
should be neither wholly travels, nor history, nor poetry, but par¬ 
take at once of all three. Thus, he adds, Le Voyage, de Gr&ce 
“ mingles with the lyrical, which distinguishes it more peculiarly, 
the dramatic anjd narrative. 1 ’ Now, these, in our opinion, are 
precisely the ingredients requisite in a finished poem—the ode, 
the epopee, and the drama ill one!—and if in the recipe the in¬ 
gredients could only be inserted in proportions adapted to the 
case, or subject/ the Iliad and tire Paradise Lost might tremble 
on their shelves. $$ut we are not disposed to represent this de¬ 
claration (against- the general meaning of the context) as a symp¬ 
tom of vanity; but, on the contrary,to receive it as an apology for 
the faults, which arc as conspicuous as the beauties of the pocni. 
The flight is not sustained—the poet occasionally becomes the 
historian, and the historian sinks into the garrulous traveller; but 
there are. many passages notwithstanding of extreme beauty. 
These passages, it is hardly necessary to remark at the present 
day, do not, belong to the higher departments of poetry; they are 
addressed rather to the senses than to the mind; they are, in 
short, the fashionable poetry of the year 1828. To analyse a 
work like this, would be to count ideas as much as to chronicle 
occurrences—in fact, to translate it. The poem is madfc up of 
detached pictures; and there is just the same sort of unity in the 
plot as in that of a common book of travels, which begins with 
the sallying forth of the adventurer, and ends with his safe return. 
We venture to copy a picture of Constantinople as seen from the 
Bosphorus, which, in the original, gives a good idea of the pow¬ 
ers of the literary artist. The reader will perceive that it is only 
an outside view.* - ' l 

“ Queen of the Morn! Sultana of the East! 1 

City of wonders, on whose sparkling breast. 

Fair, slight, and tall/a thousand palaces 
Fling their gay shadows over golden seas! 

Where towers and domes bestud the gorgeous land. 

And countless masts, a mimic forest stand j 
Where cypress shades the fnin’aret’s snowy hue. 

And gleams of gold dissolve in skies Of-*blue, 

■ .1 ■ I. —. m m n — — ■■■■—■ i« — . * I W l l i. ■■■* —> ■ " »■■«■■ > ii . n i n 

• “ Avez-vous vu la reine de PaurolV? 

La cite nierveillCQse, 6ptrase des sultans, 

Boat les palais I4gets, fragilea, £ciatants, 

D’un triple atopbKb6$ite tnchaateat le Bosphore ? 

Connaisvez-vtitts ses tours, ses ddmes, scs forets 
De mats, de eyprSs noirs ef dc blanes minarets, 

Ou Tor, dans juft ciel Uleli, jdar et nuit c’fincdte? 

Des arts de l’Qrient fa ft]le% plus belle ?■ ' 

Du dernier Constantin cctte veuve intidelc ? 
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Daughter of Eastern art, tlic most divine— 
Lovely, yet faithless bride of Constantine— 

Fair Istamboul, .whose tranquil mirror flings 
Hack with delight thy thousand colourings, t 
And who no equal in the world dost know, ' , 
Save thy own image pictured thus below! . 

Dazzled, amazed, our eyes half-blinded* fail. 

While sweeps the phantasm past our gliding sail— 
Dike as in festive scen&,‘*qnie sudden light 
Rises in clouds of stars upon the night. - 

Struck by a splendour never seen before. 

Drunk with the perfumes wafted from the shore. 
Approaching near these peopled groves, we deem 
4 That from enchantment rose the gorgeous dream, 

' Day without voice, and motion without sound, 
Silently beautiful! The haunted ground 
Is paved^with roofs beyond the bounds of sigbt. 
Countless, and coloured, wrapped in golden light/ 
’Mid groves of cypress, measureless and vast,, 

In thousand.forms of circles—crescents—cast, 

* 1 ■ 1 H ■ ■ ■ L .— *T r " — ■■ ' !■« — —— — ? ■ 

Cette Istamboul enfm, dont le rairoir des tners 
* R6petc avec amour le ravissant rivage, 

Qui se plait a s’y voir, et dans tout l’univers * 

N’a d’^gale que sun image ? ; 

** De son premier aspect tout' vbtre ocil s’6bIouit, 

Frapptj, quand elle accourt au-devant de vos voiles, 
Coraroe, au sein d’une fete, alors que dam Ja nuit 
Quclque feu jaillissant au ciel 6panbuit 
- * Son bouquet 6clatant d’6toilcs. 

'' Alt! que de 6a splendour FEurop6en s£duit, 

Enivre de* parfmhs dont la rjve est ctiargdc, 

S’etonne, en approchant de la ville ombrag£e, 

Ou par enchantement tout'lui semble produit, 

Ou le jour est sans voix, le mouvement sans bruit! 

Qu’il regarde surpris, quaifd, d’un leger caique, * 

II volt. Bur trois penchants, de lumiere dor6s 
Et d'innorabrqbles toits converts et colons, * 

Se peindre Je tableau de la cltd megique j 
, Venir et pres de lui passer de toutes parts- 
Ces cypres, vastes bois, d’ou, sans borne aux regards, 
En glpbes,en croissants, en fteches, 1’or s’dlance, 

Et renyoie au soldi les rayons qu'il lui lance ; 

Cel maryeilleoxjaifldins, ces ddmes, ces bazars; 

Ces ^nili, Uses hftrems, solitudes peupldes 
Oil regneut 4 genoux des idoles voices; . 

Ces trauspareut^S^joprs aUx grilles de roseaux 

Qui faissent ydfr Jp# fleqrs, des orangers, des eaux, • 

Oes yeux rtoir w wilhitl'*''. Mais la terreur glacde, 

* Sentmelle invisible assise aux portes . « 

De Fenceinte, oil plon^fit Fceil ignorant enepr, 
Repousse fdsregards et m&roe la pctjs6e/’—p. 71—73. ‘ 
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Gold glitters * spangling alljlic wu\e extent. 

And flashes back to heaven the l*ays it sent. 

Gardens and domes, bazaars begem the woods $ 

Seraglios; harems—peopled solitudes. 

Where the veil’d idol kneels 5 and vistas throagli 
Barr’d lattices, that give the enamoured view, 

Flowers, orange-trees, and waters sparkling near. 

And black and lovely eyes.—Alas, that Fear, 

At those heaven-gates, dark sentinel should stand. 

To scare even Fancy from her promised land !” 

The bazaar of Smyrna is still better drawn, and in addition to 
the ore ad th and variety of colouring which attract the admiratiou 
of vulgar observers, exhibits some of the finer touches of art 
which win the approbation of connoisseurs. There are many 
points in the character and customs of the modern Greeks pecu¬ 
liarly well adapted for poetical purposes, and of these M. Lebrun 
has not failed to avail himself. The image of the Virgin, for in¬ 
stance, the Greek Madonna, placed in the vessels of 'the Archi¬ 
pelago, before which a lamp burns all night, comes in with a kind 
of hushing effect in the description of an evening voyage. At the 
time of the Ave Maria , a vase of incense is lighted, and laid for 
a-moment before this image of the “ All Holy;” it is then taken 
below, and the interior of the vessel consecrated by the perfume; 
and it is finally handed to the captain and each of the sailors, who 
touch the incense with their finger, and make the sign of the cross 
on their face. More than a third of the volume is filled with 
notes, written in a lively agreeable manner, and serving to detail 
such particulars of the journey as could not be gracefully intro¬ 
duced even within the ample limits of a “ lyrical, nrfnhtive, and 
dramatic poem.” * 


Art. V III.— Obras Dramaticas y Liricas de D. Leandro Fer¬ 
nandez de Moratin; unica edicion reconocida por el Auto^ 
3 tom. 8vo. Paris. ■ 1825. 

Few lovers of the drama, fewer stiR who are acquainted with the 
former prosperity of that branch of literature in Spain, can con¬ 
template the present condition of the stage in that country with¬ 
out interest;—an interest arising in no small degree from the 
novelty of the Object, of which very little is known out of the 
Peninsula, and scarcely anything in England. It has, indeed, 
occupied the*attenfion of a few German and French critics, but 
what , they have written concerning it‘ is in the highest sense of 
the words meagre and'unsatisfactory: with regard to the latter, 
iff particular, not only were they but imperfectly acquainted with 
VOL. n. NO. IV. SR 
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the .Spanish dramatists, ancient and modern*, but they applied to 
the examination of the subject 'principles which, in this country, 
would be deemed inapplicable to all dramatic compositions,, and 
especially to those in question. Nor js more dependence to be 
placed on the Spanish critics themselves, whose decisions ought 
to be received with the utmost caution,—whether they belong to 
the classical or the romantic sect. In the eyes-of the fonner, the 
old Spanish drama is as barbarous as our own—abounding with 
. the most monstrous perversions of taste, and fit to be represented 
only before the lowest of the vulgar: in those of the latter, (who, 
fortunately,, still constitute the majority, and who care as little 
for the far-famed preceptos as the veriest idolators of Shakspeare,) 
it evinces the perfection of human genius. Unwilling as we are 
to speak with severity of our romantic brethren, we cannot but 
think the duties of criticism strangely fulfilled, when every real 
beauty in composition is extravagantly lauded, and every defect 
palliated or concealed. Whoever has been at the pains to read 
their heavy, formal, pedantic attempts in this way, will feel as 
little disposed as ourselves to regard them with deference. They 
appear to have arisen from their siestas , with heads but half- 
cleared from drowsiness,—to have seated themselves, with their 
usual gravity, at their meditated tasks, and to have resolved that 
they would support the literary honour of their country, with as 
much obstinacy as their chivalrous ancestors maintained its liber¬ 
ties and religion. -This may seem harsh, yet from the just praise 
we shall often have occasion to bestow on Spanish genius, we shall 
not, we are sure, be suspected of the slightest prejudice against 
that once gallant and still estimable people. We shall be at all 
times really to do ample justice to their literary merits, but we 
cannot join in the vehement admiration with which several 
writers, following the national critics, and, as we strongly suspect, 
without examining For themselves, have affected to regard it. If 
we admit (as we do most willingly) that not a few of the older 
Jr, amatists might be proudly acknowledged by any country, we 
canndt restrain our indignant wonder when we hear, on this side 
the Peninsula, an echo of th$ absurd boast first raised by the 
national writers—that they are superior to those of any other 
people; nor do we hesitate to make the unqualified assertion, that 
Spain has not yet produced one able and impartial critic. Bold as 
' this necessary censure may appear, it is susceptible of satisfactory 
explanation. Until very lately (and even now the case is not as 
we could wish to see it,) the .flow of her national literature has 
been altogether unenlivened by the accession of foreign streams, 
which vainly attempted to pass the Pyrenean barrier. Where 
there is no interchange of intellectual stores, where the current of 
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universal genius aiid knowledge does not perpetually mingle, 
and where there exists .no acknowledged universal standard by 
wliich merit can be estimated, the consequence will be, that a low, 
imperfect, nay, often evqry way inadequate one will be erected 
in its place. Without this constant community of intercourse, it 
is impossible that the literature of any country can be otherwise 
than governed by an antiquated, bigoted, and pernicious spirit— 
a spirit originating *in ignorance, and fostered by pride. Thus 
the poetry of Spain, with the exception of the early romances ., 
and songs, (which, as they were called forth by peculiar circum¬ 
stances, involving deep feeling, and accompanied by an ardent 
imagination, arc exceedingly interesting,) is not of a very high 
order. From a country where books alone, instead of nature, 
are studied, what indeed could be expected beyond frigid, unim- 
passioned, artificial combinations of worn-out images? This is 
strikingly true with respect to the lyric, pastoral, and didactic 
poetry, (epic there is none; for we are not among those who 
consider the Araucana as belonging to that class,) and though in 
a less, still in no small degree, to the modern dramatic. 

Rejecting the authority of the classic and romantic sectaries—- 
of those who unduly depreciate, or extravagantly praise—be they 
natives or foreigners, we consider the Spanish drama as worthy 
of serious attention from the general reader. It bears the impress 
of the national character: it forms a medium through which that 
character must be viewed. No country is more interesting than 
Spain, at whatever period she is contemplated—no other perhaps 
has, in like manner, received and retained so deep an impression 
from external causes—an impression at all timfes conspicuous in 
her genius^ habits, and institutions. The Roman jpomp, the 
Gothic fierceness, the Arabian fire, have not vainly swept over 
her plains ; they have left indejjble burning traces behind them in 
the moral condition of her children: they have in no small degree 
contributed to render the Spaniard what he is—a being, whose 
thoughts, manners, principles, are for the most part distinct frdtn 
those of every other European nation. To ascertain how,far 
this external influence has extended, and to developc its progress 
in the formation of the national literature, would be a noble at¬ 
tempt, but this is not the place for it, and if it were, we should 
distrust our ability to make it with success. Assuredly, this in¬ 
fluence is as conspicuous in the drama as in any other branch of. 
Spanish literature, the 1 old romances and songs only excepted; and 
we are confident, that,to every philosophic reader, it tvill be more 
evident from his own observation than from any illustrations we 
could give. We may remark, however, that so decidedly national 
is the Spaniard—so different are his intellectual habits from those 

it r Q, 
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of other men, (:» peculiarity attributable not ‘certainly to nature, 
but to education and habit,) that his best literary productions re¬ 
quire considerable modification before they can be fully relished by 
foreigners. However interesting to the philosopher this nation¬ 
ality may be, to most readers it will be far otherwise. Hence the 
most deservedly popular Spanish authors have rarely obtained an 
European' celebrity: they may indeed be praised, but they are 
seldom read—much seldomer than they deserve. We have met 
* with many who, in their passionate admiration of the old dra¬ 
matists, elevated Lope de Vega, Calderon, Montalvan, Moreto, 
Roj as, Solis, Zamora, Molino, Alarcon, Cubillo, above those of 
every other country, and contended that Shakspeare is the only 
name of greater splendour in the annals of dramatic composi¬ 
tion ; but when required* to point out the particular qualities for 
which those celebrated authors were so highly distinguished, they 
hdve rarely been able to give a satisfactory reply. All liked to be 
general in their commendations, almost all were silenced when le- 
quired to descend to particulars. 

From these general observations, we approach the subject of 
Spanish Comedy, to which they have been intended as intro¬ 
ductory. 

The usual definitions of comedy in other countries do not 
•apply to that existing in Spain. In the latter case it is a generic 
term, applicable to all dramatic compositions of which the catas¬ 
trophe is not tragical. A Spanish comedy of the old school 
defies all definition. It has been called, and not without justice, 
an historical novel; for its incidents arc as numerous, its plot as 
complex, s$s those of almost any fictitious tale. (Perhaps a more 
unexceptionable designation would be, a novel in dialogue.) It 
‘has been compared with our English comedy, and much acute¬ 
ness has been employed to show ,the close relation between the 
stages of the two countries. But though there are some points 
in which they agree, there are more ill which they differ. Like 
«ffrs, that of Spain is not indebted to any other nation; like ours, 
it is regardless of the nice rules which a narrow and an unnatural 
taste has introduced, often combining the tragic with the ludic¬ 
rous, while its personages are indiscriminately either high or low 7 ; 
and like ours, it can boast of a resemblance to nature, a fertility 
of fancy, and a vigour of expression, unrivalled among other 
people. But here the resemblance ends. As pictures of man¬ 
ners, the Spanish drstmas are decidedly inferior; unlike ours, 
their characters, as we shall presently show, have no individuality; 
unlike ours, they contain little that deserves the name of wit, 
and still less can they boast of'that biting yet humorous sarcasm 
—'that keen yet agreeable satire, which gives such a stimulating 
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relish to theatrical -representations; unlike ours, their plots arc 
generally defective—of\en very confused from their complexity: 
and of course devoid of that close connection resulting from unity 
of design—from the natural unfolding of events, of which all 
ought to be subservient to one common purpose. 

Almost coeval with the existence of the Spanish stage, is the 
distinction between the erudites and the moralists, who were 
something like the classic and romantic sectaries of the present 
day. The former were imitators, or rather translators, of the 
ancient Greek and Latin drama?; the latter rejected the rules as 
well as the personages of heathen antiquity, and introduced the 
historic persons of their own country into their pieces. The 
names of these parties have indeed disappeared; but the parties 
themselves, however their principles may have been modified, 
have never ceased to exist,—scarcely ever to struggle for the vic¬ 
tory. Generally insignificant in point of numbers, and deplorably 
dcficieut both in imagination and knowledge of the'human heart, 
the disciples of the classical school have nevertheless, from their 
unanimity, and the example of Italy and France, made a stouter 
resistance than might have been expected from the weakness of 
their cause; thosd of the romantic, with a detestable taste, yet 
imaginative and vigorous, confiding in their numerical strength, 
in the splendour of ancient recollections, and above all, in the 
favour of the great body of their countrymen, have, until a recent 
period, treated their opponents with silent contempt, and perse¬ 
vered iu their popular career. All, however, have not imitated 
this dignified conduct; some, like Huerta, have resorted to the- 
most bitter invectives, and represented the enemies ofj the gene¬ 
rally received dramatic canons as enemies, also of their country,— 
as Freuchnlen, and undeserving the honoured name of Castilians. 
It is the nature of animated and long-continued opposition, to 
make the contending parties remove farther and farther from the 
standard originally acknowledged*.by both, until each occupies the 
extreme most distant from the other. Thus the classicists, cejfc- 
demning with equal severity and justice the monstrosities 6f their 
opponents, early became the aggressors; they commenced a fierce 
attack on almost every dramatist of eminence from Lope de Vega 
‘to Canizares; stigmatized as barbarians the most brilliant names 
in that glorious path; and, resolved to be in every thing unlike 
the objects of their hostility, they have begun to compose pieces 
which should, in regularity , outdo even those of the French. If 
one side is headed by a,Huerta, the other acknowledges a Luzan. 
Within the last sixty years, the contest has raged with increased 
fury, and increased success has attended the latter., . • 

It has been wittily said, that every Freiichmau who has sucked 
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in Kacine with his mother’s milk, thinks himself as much a natural- 
born champion of the unities, as the successors of our Henry the 
Eighth considered themselves Defenders of the Faith. No sooner 
had the princes of the house of Bourbon ascended the Spanish 
. tlnone, than they evinced their dislike to the national comedy, by 
patronizing only that of foreign growth:. they laboured, and not 
unsuccessfully, to transplant the stinted exotic, into the fertile 
soil of the country over which they were called to reign; they 
discountenanced every drama which was not ’Composed, selon les 
regies. But their influence was malignant, especially from the 
time of Charles the Third: it blighted the genius of the nation, 
so that not one great writer for the stage has appeared from that 
time to the present. 

Belonging to this new, or properly, revived school, is the writer 
whose works we have placed at the head of this article. Not in 
Spain only, but in Italy and France, Morat : n has long been 
regarded as the existing head of his party, as the ablest of its 
supporters. To the octavo edition of/his works (the. only one 
acknowledged by him) he has prefixed a brief, but, on the whole,* 
an interesting introduction, which, as it contains both a short 
view of Spanish comedy since about the middle of last ceutury, 
aud a careful development of the principles acknowledged by all 
of the same class, we shall notice before wc proceed any further. 
In refuting those principles, we shall best make known what are 
our own views of the art. We commence with the former portion 
of the subject. After alluding to the degraded condition of the 
Spanish -stagfe towards the close of the last century, he continues: 

** The authors who degraded it (the national theatFe), repeated the 
extravagances of our ancient dramatists, but were unable to equal them 
iu their excellences : the players purchased at a vile rate tliesc despica¬ 
ble compositions, which the lowest of the vulgar applauded. The 
government moved not a step to correct the abuses of ’the stage,—to 
improve a department of literature which exercises so great an influence 
over social life and the improvement of manners.” 

Having mentioned two pieces of Montiano, Virginia and 
Ataulfo , (the former published in 1750, the latter in 1751,) he 
says,—“ Iu them the laborious author confirms the well-known 
truth that a drama may be composed according to all the pre¬ 
cepts of art, yet be unacceptable to the public;.and that to 
attain perfection in this path, learning is of little avail unless 
accompanied by the true spirit of poetry.”, This concession 
respecting the inadequacy of the famous preceptos the more 
welcome to us, from the zeal* with which*our author uniformly 
defends them. But for the attainment of dramatic excellence 
s^rpfy something more is required than either a knowledge of the 
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French (not Greek)*rules, or the “ true spirit of poetry.” What 
that something is, we will not insult the reader’s understanding 
by mentioning. In our opinion, the character here given of 
Montiano is not sufficiently strong. His tragedies are among 
the most stunted productions of the art, destitute alike of charac¬ 
ter, pathos and incident. He seems to have had a prophetic 
fear of their failyte; for in a laboured introduction he is at great 
pains to vindicate the rash innovation! he has made. For his 
arguments Montiano is indebted to Luzan, as the latter is to 
Lopez Pinciano; and to all three Moratin is under greater obli- 
gat'ons in this respect than he chooses to own. 

“ Don Nicolas Fernandez de Moratin (the father of our author, Don 
Leandro*), who is generally considered one of our best modern lyric 
poets, did not reach the eminence at Which he aimed in his Petmctra. 
This piece, which appeared in 1752, wants comic force, as well as pro¬ 
priety and accuracy of style. By combining the defects of our ancient 
comedies with the strict regularity to which its author wished to reduce 
it, the result was a mongrel production, quite unfit for representation, if 
indeed it were ever designed for the stage. The two preceding authors 
were the first who dared to attempt the reform of our theatre by the 
composition of pieces, at once regular and confined tjp the legitimate 
objects; and though they fall short of the success to which they aspired, 
their diligence and zeal were worthy of all praise.” 

We acknowledge that in so far as these authors introdtfjced 
a more rational taste, with a more simp* and sober style,—in so 
far as they waged war against the affectations of Gongorism , qnd 
the pueiilfi conceits of CQntcmporary writers, they were “ worthy 
of all praise;” but we have yet to learn what other benefits they 
conferred on the national drama. The comedy of *the one is 
to the full .as unsatisfactory as the tragedies of the;other; the 
former has all the defects of the latter, and is, if possible, still 
tamer. Bbth would have exercised a more mischievous influence 

* Of Don Leandro tyoratin’s life/whether private or public, we have not been able 
to learn much, lie was born in Madrid soon after the middle of the lust renting, 
and lie enjoyed as liberal an education as bis country could alford. At an eady period 
of life his talents uttmeted notice, and procured him substantial benefits. He is snid 
to have held two ecclesiastical benefices o^» some value, though he appears never to 
have embraced holy orders. His desire of extending his knowledge of man, and of 
expanding his mind by new images, drew him jo Italy, where he cultivated the national 
literature, and published some of hiscomCdies. During the rcigu of Charles the Third 
lie held a post equally honourable and lucrative (whether in addition to his beftefices we 
are not told),—that of interpreter of languages to the secretary of state. Subsequently 
lie was intimate with many most exalted for rank or talents. Among others, he fre¬ 
quented the society of the two (Jodoys, and was especially honoured by the Prince 
of the Peace, whom he Celebrates as Ids Metenas. When Joseph Buonaparte entered 
Spain, Moratin acceded to tta new order of things, and was in consequence made 
royal librarian. Qn thqiestpratum of the legitimate monarch, he, like many others 
who had rendered themselves obnoxious to the government, retired to Prance, in the 
capital of which he is stHl residing. - ' 
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over that drama had their ability been at all .commensurate with 
their zeal. 

During the reign of Charles the Third, two noblemen acquired 
considerable reputation by their patronage of players and drama¬ 
tists : these were the Marquis Grimaldi and Count Aranda, who 
encouraged such men as the elder Moratin, Cadalso, Ayala, 
and Huerta, to compose original pieces. These, however, were 
for the most part tragedies: comedy was scarcely attempted; 
probably that species of literature was for a season abandoned, 
m consequence of the numerous translations from the French. 

" Don Ramon de la Cruz was at that time the only man of whom it 
could be said that he had any adequate notion of good comedy, lie 
was chiefly occupied in the composition of saynctcs, viz.—pieces in one 
act j and in these he substituted a correct and harmonious representation 
of modem manners in lieu of the slovenliness and vulgarity of our ancient 
interludes. But he lost sight of the moral purpose which should have pre¬ 
vailed over his little entertainments: he invested follies, and even vices, 
with such a colouring that they ceased to inspire aversion: to actions 
which virtue disapproves, and the laws condemn, he lent the most fasci¬ 
nating attractions. Besides, he was incapable of inventing a dramatic 
combination of sufficient dignity; he could not produce a well-sustained 
interest j he is deficient bath in the connection and development of his 
plots. His figures never form a group disposed with art, but examined 
separately, almost all are imitated from nature with surprising fidelity. 
This quality, by no means ^common one, united with a dialogue ani¬ 
mated, humourous and easy, rather than correct, procured for his comic 
efforts the praise they so well deserved.” 

We cannot readily join even in jthis modified praise. We can 
assign to Ramon de la Cruz little more than the merit of facility; 
and facility* iii- multiplying the grossest and most vulgar pieces to 
gratify a Spanish rabble, is surely no high commendation. Some 
idea may. be formed Of what the merit of such productions is 
likely to be, when it is known that*in an incredibly short space of 
time he composed more than two hundred and forty. With u 
facility which approaches that of Lope de Vega, he has all the- 
defects!* without the other qualities of that extraordinary man. 
When such defects, as in the instance of Lope and our Shaks- 
peare, are accompanied by splendid beauties, a redeeming glory is 
cast over the whole; but when, as in the case before us, the best 
portions scarcely reach mediocrity, we are at a loss to conceive 
how the representation could be tolerated, except by the descrip¬ 
tion of persons for whom they appear to have been especially 
written. •, ' 

•m 

After the retirement of the two noblemen’ we have mentioned, 
the Spanish stage, deprived of their powerful support, relapsed 
into a condition equalry contemptible and melancholy; (unfortu- 
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natc is that country where literature depends on the support of 
any individuals, however exalted!) The provincial theatres. 
Which had been permitted to open for a season, were shut by 
authority of th'e government; and the two in the metropolis were 
for the most part supplied with wretched translations from the 
French, or with originals still more wretched. Sometimes, indeed, 
the classical dramas of the nation were performed, for -the gratiii- 
cation of the more enlightened orders; but by the great body of 
the people scarcely anything was relished but what was monstrous 
in design, or ridiculous in execution. 

<c The Delincuente Honrado, A tragi-comedy of Jovellanos, which was 
written in 1770, and long handed about in MS., was in considerable 
estimation. Although it falls far short of what comedy ought to be, it 
was admired for its expression of the affections, the purity of its lan¬ 
guage, and the excellence of its prose dialogue. It was subsequently 
printed, without the author’s permission, at Barcelona, but not repre¬ 
sented in the public theatres for a considerable time afterwards. In the 
same year, and. in the ei ght eenth of his age, Don Tomas Iriarte, under 
the anagram of Don Tirso. Imareta, published a comedy, which with 
good judges had little success, from its want of interest and character. 

“ In the city of Madrid, on the occasion of the public rejoicings for 
the birth of the twin Infants, and peace with England, in 1784, two 
dramas were represented, but both were forgotten almost as soon as 
they appeared. The Menestrales, a comedy by Trigueros, (a profound 
scholar, a walking polyglot, an antiquary, a political economist, a bota¬ 
nist, an orator, a poet, lyric, epic, didactic, tragic and comic,*)—a work 
written vctantcApolline , (a pesar de Apollo,) obtained the loud praises of 
Iriarte, and the disapprobation of the public. The Bodas de Camacho, 
a pastoral Comedy of Melendez Valdes, abounds with excellent imita¬ 
tions of the great masters of the art, boasts of a mellifluous versifica¬ 
tion, and a.diction purely Castilian; but it associates inja plot inani¬ 
mately mid even sluggishly conducted, persons, characters, and language, 
which can*never exist together jn the same piece without destroying 
the harmony of the whole. Thus the amorous ideas and affections of 
Basilio and Quiteria, the florid and elegant expressions which they are 
made to use, ill accord with the distempered , ravings of the “ Ingenious 
Knight/’—a figure exceedingly exaggerated and grotesque, tb which 
madness only can give probability, and which always fails of success 
when any other pen than that, of Benetigeli ventures to repeat it. The 
warbling songsters of the grove, the flowers, zephyrs, and pastoral allu¬ 
sions which recall to our remdfarbrance the descriptions of tliq golden 
age, harmonize sadly with the vulgar loquacity of Sancho, bis Male pro¬ 
verbs and jests, his squire-like hunger, which raves at the sight of 
tempting dishes. Melendez endeavoured to combine in his drama the 
dialogues of’4he Aminta t with those of Don Quixote, and could only pro¬ 
duce a mongrel one, insupportable on the stage, and greatly inferior to 
what Tasso and Cervantes accomplished in their respective paths. 

“ It was not without considerable difficulty that the above-mentioned 
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Iriarte brought on the stage in 1788 his comedy of the Sehorito Mi- 
mado, which drew forth the public applause by its moral tendency, by 
its plan and characters, as well as by- its facility of versification, and 
purity of style, perhaps, however, it deserved the censure of those who 
saw in it a deficiency in dramatic movement, in comic lightness, and 
humour; but these defects w r ere amply redeemed by the beauties which 
rendered it a favourite both on the stage and in the closet. If we were 
called to point out the first original comedy represented in Spain, writ¬ 
ten in accordance with the most essential rules of philosophy and sound 
criticism, we should unhesitatingly name the Senorito Mimudo 

Non hie noster sermo ;—whoever is but slightly acquainted with 
the works of Iriarte, will not, unless he be as strong an advocate 
for the unities as Moratin himself, be disposed to join in the 
praise here given of that comedy. Of all the Spanish authors 
of the , last century, none so closely imitated those of France, 
and none ever so closely resembled the objects of his imitation 
as Iriarte. Elegant in the highest sense of the word, but cold, 
lifeless, languid; of a taste exquisitely refined, yet incapable of 
seizing the true spirit of the comic muse; witli a versification 
polished to fastidiousness, yet diffusive and uniformly feeble; 
careful to avoid every thing offensive to the ear, or revolting to 
the understanding, yet incapable of producing a single creation 
worthy of the name; with no diversity of interest, or auimaliou 
of action to interest the spectators, and with no power of wit to 
amuse them; simple without dignity, aiid familiar without natural 
grace; conversant with books, but little with the world, and still 
less with die human heart,—what could be expected from him 
beyond artificial mechanism, useless glitter and lifeless polish? 

“ Don Leandro Fernandez de Moratin, who had, before the period in 
question, composed bis comedy of El Viejo y la Nina, and who had 
struggled with the obstacles wbicb, on every band, delayed its appear¬ 
ance, conceived the difficult eiiterpriz<xof banishing the inveterate vices 
that rendered our dramatic poetry exceedingly rude and extravagant. 
For this, learning and severity were not sufficient; frequent examples 
were wanted,—dramas written according to arti it Was no longer per¬ 
mitted to temporize with the license of Lope, or with the intricacies of 
Calderon. Both bad produced imitators without end/who, during two 
centuries, held the Spanish stage in the lowest state of corruption. A 
man of liberal education, and^itefined jtudies, would no longer be oc¬ 
cupied in adding new authority to error : the evil called not for pallia¬ 
tion, but for total destruction.’ 

Wc shall soon see how far our author has succeeded in his 
bold design. Here, we cannot help expressing our surprize that 
in his account of the more prominent modern dramatists of his 
country, he has omitted several, whose names af^ighly esteemed 
in the Peninsula, and who are well known to him. We allude 
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more especially to Cornelia, Gorostiza, and Martinez de la Rosa. 
With respect to many; others whom we could easily mention, 
(within the last, half century, Spain has produced near a hundred 
writers for the stage, the greater portion of whom are comic,) we 
can readily imagine why he says not a word of them; he probably 
had no wish to draw out their names from the obscurity in which 
they rest; but that he should observe a «ilence so profound re¬ 
specting the three we have here mentioned, is the more extraor¬ 
dinary when we cpnsider that they are of the same school as him¬ 
self,—that they have laboured as well as he in support of the 
unities, mid of the other. French regies. Perhaps the intimacy 
which exists between them (we understand that they are, or at 
least were, his friends,) may have rendered him averse to speak 
of them at all, as he could not conscientiously speak highly. 
We hazard this hypothesis from an unwillingness to suppose any 
less excusable motive. If, however, friendship has powerful claims, 
those of justice and truth are still more so; and we are sure 
that an author who is offended with an open, honourable, and a 
candid spirit of criticism as applied to his works, has more of 
self-love than of any other quality, and is not deserving of much 
indulgence. But if this consideration has shielded two of the 
trio,—to whom, in our opinion, little approbation could be 
awarded,—it could not justly operate with respect to Gorostiza, 
whose comedies, however deficient in purity of language, in faci¬ 
lity and elegance of versification,.and in good jtaste, are, in anima¬ 
tion of dialogue, in traits of character, in genuine humour, and in 
the power of inspiring interest generally, far superior to those of 
Moratin, or of any other living dramatist of the .country. 

We have neither space nor inclination to advert’ to. the other 
modern dramatic writers of the Peninsula.* Their productions 
abounding cither in puerile affectation, glaring absurdities, and 
inexplicable confusion; or in*dry, languid, fatiguing dialogue, 
without action or interest, according to the school to which the 
authors belonged, were written, performed, and forgotten, often jyi 
less time than could be sufficient to write a single act wall. If 
their existence was so short in Spain,—if they failed to be accept¬ 
able to spectators and readers no? over nice in such matters, we 
may reasonably assume that they would be much less so to the 
readers of the Foreign Quarterly., A sense of duty,—of the 
heavy responsibility resting on us in thus freely expressing our¬ 
selves on the subject we have selected, has caused us to pass days 
and weeks in the perusal of those authors; and truly can we say 

■ .. . . — ■- - -r • * . • , , .' .. ..— ■ — n - 

* Of these the principal who followed Moratin are Cortes, Formindel Rcy, Villa- 
verdc, bats Moitcin, Concha, Robles, Valladarcs, Rodriguez de Ledesma, Za- 
bala, and SolU. 
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that though we have been occasionally gratified by passages dis¬ 
tinguished alike for brilliancy and truth, we have found them 
too few to compensate for our serious loss of time; they have re¬ 
sembled the oases in the desert, aud have only refreshed our faint¬ 
ing spirits so far as. to enable us to pursue our lonesome, cheerless, 
and plodding way through the wide-spreading wilderness. 

Let us now cxamine*the principles which regulate the modern 
comedy of Spain, and to which the disciples of the classical sect 
so triumphantly refer us. As we are aware how well some of 
the unities arc known to the more critical portion of our readers, 
our notice of them paust be brief. We should be glad to omit 
them altogether, but, considering their connection with the other 
principles vve are about to discuss, and the effects which they 
have already produced, we should not think that omission justifi¬ 
able in an inquiry of this nature. 

, Comedy is thus defined by Moratin : # 

u An imitation by way of dialogue (either in prose or verse) between 
private persons, of au action .which has happened in one place, and within 
a few hours: by means of which, and of the appropriate expression of 
passions and characters, the vices and follies of men arc exposed to ridi¬ 
cule, and truth and virtue are in consequence recommended.” 

Lessing was the first (as far as we can remember) who, con¬ 
sidering that prose is the universal language of nature, that in- 
real life mankind never converse in measured numbers, contended, 
and with much appearance of justice, that no dramatic composi¬ 
tion ever ought to be invested with the garb of poetry. A greater 
man, but not a greater critic, conceiving that the common lan¬ 
guage of life is not sufficiently elevated for the dignity of passion, 
and of the higher affairs of men, has since limited “ the’divine art” 
to tragedy aflone, and with a zeal equalling that of his predecessor 
deprecated its introduction into comedy. With the former part 
of the subject we have at present nothing to do ; but with respect 
to the latter, we express our hearty concurrence in the recorded 
opinion of both writers. It is, indeed, difficult to conceive how 
the fir$t comic writers should ever have dreamed of employing 
verse. However easy and famjliar he the versified language of a 
comedy, it does not, to one whose taste is unfettered by ancient 
prejudice, cease for that reason to be unnatural. In relation to 
the Greeks, the. accompaniment of music, and the nature of their 
flexible harmonious language, might render verse less unnatural, 
because less removed from prose than among us; and their ex- 

* “ Imitacion en dfalogo (escrita en prosa o verso) de un’succso occurrido en un In gar, 
y «n pocas hiittw, entre personas particulates; por medio del.emd y; de la oportuna ex- 
presiou de afectos y caract-res, resultan puestos en ridicule lux.iqcio* y errorus coiuunes 
Co 1 la socicdad, y recomendadns, pUrconsiguieute, In verdad y la virtud.” 
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ample may have stayed the Romans in this as iu many other 
things; but the moderns have no good reason to assign in justi¬ 
fication of their preference. The pretence of harmony is a poor 
apology; for it proves that the ear is to be pleased rather than the 
understanding to be improved, or the heart affected. In whatever 
comedy verse is found* there can be little propriety of dialogue, 
and still less interest of action: it must depend for its favourable 
reception with the reader (in representation it will not long be 
tolerated) on other requisites than those which would fit it for the 
stage,—on the elegance of the language, the sweetness of the 
versification, and the melody of the numbers. But in proportion 
as it possesses these attributes, the farther will it be removed from 
the true nature of the drama: it may be admired and praised, but 
will seldom be read, and seldomer acted. We scarcely even consi¬ 
der the rhymed pieces of JVloli&re, easy as is the verse; and little as 
the language varies from prose, as forming exceptions to the jus¬ 
tice of our remarks. The Spanish indeed affords better reason for 
employing verse than afny other modern language. There is no 
jingling of rhyme; the language is almost as familiar as that of 
ordinary life; the peculiarity of the measure,—the rcdondilla, and 
especially the octosyllabic romance, renders the language of 
poetry very like pi*ose. Some of the national dramatists, even 
the most eminent, have indeed exhibited the absurdity of their 
taste in associating the spirit with the forms of poetry: Lope de 
Vega, Molino, and even Calderon, have put* long and' splendid 
soliloquies into the mouths of their personages,—sometimes into 
those of servants and peasants. Perhaps, however, this defect is 
more excusable in the old Spanish dramas, wheVe the same piece 
is as much akin to tragedy as to comedy, and where, as wc have 
seen, the latter term has a very different acceptation from -that 
which obtains in other countries. 

Few things are more absurd than the restricting the personages 
of the comic drama to any class of society, as Moratin does by 
the phrase between private persons . Neither tragedy nor comedy, 
in its legitimate sense, excludes either high or low. It is worth 
while to hear the reasons which, are offered in support of the 
restriction: - 

“ As the comic poet proposes \ for his object the instruction of the 
community, by displaying to ihe eye representations of what occurs in 
real life, that example may be called in to support the doctrine and 
maxims which he wishes to inculcate on the minds of spectators, he 
must refrain, from all the extremes of sublimity, horror, wonder and 
vulgarity. Let him select, from the middle class of society* the design, 
the personages, characters, passions and style, by which he ought to ex¬ 
press those maxim!? Let him not usurp the great interests, the terrible 
‘ emotions, the heroic fury of tragedy.” • 
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T^his is surely no reason for limiting the sphere of comedy. 
Th«i; vjees and follies of the great,—we do not except the best- 
kno wn personages of history—are as likely to amuse, as they are 
to instruct, and in a degree no way inferior to those of humbler 
men. in . all, human nature is the same, however it may be 
mo<Jified by accidental circumstances; and to the highest class 
mo re than to the middle ranks, is society indebted for its prevail¬ 
ing tone. We hope that the absurdity of the contrary position 
stands in no peed of exposure. 

% “ imitation of an action” Moratin evidently alludes to 
th«i first and greatest of the unities. Unity of actiou is indeed 
ad mitted by the disciples of both schools in dramatic criticism; 
an.d the only difference between them consists in the extent of its 
application. If nature only were consulted, or authority received 
on.ly as it tended to confirm her laws, that difference would cease to 
ex ist. All agree that there must be simplicity of design,—that 
oric indivisible action must be the soul of the piece,—must per¬ 
vade and animate the whole. But as in human life (and to what 
ol her standard can the critic recur?) no action can exist without 
relation to others,—none which does not depend intimately on 
others, and serves as a link in the great chain of events, so the 
philosophic dramatist will exhibit the subordinate actions in 
relation to the principal one, provided the latter be made to 
occupy its natural and prominent position: it must not for a 
moment be lost td the view; it must be everywhere present,— 
the pivot on which the wdiole machinery turns, the end to which 
every thing must naturally and. even necessarily tend. If then the 
drama be Hvhat if professes, an imitation of life, this association 
of the priycipal with the subsidiary actions is necessary to the 
perfection of the art: it imparts a varied richness to the piece: 
it presents us not with a detached, but with a comprehensive view 
of the whole: it enables us to take in the relations of causes and 
effects,—to contemplate the secret springs which are perpetually 
fit wojk in the moral nature of man. Without this enlarged 
vision, and with but a small portion of the prospect before us, no 
other than an inadequate, nay often an erroneous idea of the land¬ 
scape could possibly be formed. And as absurd would be the 
attempt to estimate the merit of a painting from one prominent 
figure in the group, as to judge of the relation which subsists be¬ 
tween the theatrical and tne real worlds or of the influence which 
connects and governs the events of either, from one isolated and 
unbroken action. Nor can we admit that when more actions 
than pne are at work, provided the subordinate ones are kept in 
their proper sphere, that either the attention isdissipated, or the 
interest weakened: wc think on the contrary that they rivet the 
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0110 , and impart animation to the other. The spectator knows 
that they resemble little streams which, however they may appear 
to diverge from their course^ are hastening with a constant current 
to join the principal receptacle. In short, these minor events an? 
necessary to a full understanding of the plot, to which they impart 
greater probability; they render smooth what would be abrupt; 
they throw light over what would be obsAire; they arc the links 
which exhibit the concatenation of the chain, and present it uii- 
broken to the beholder. But here we would not be misunder¬ 
stood : we deprecate as sincerely as the warmest partizan of the 
oO'er sect, the admission of more actions than are strictly neces¬ 
sary to afford us a perfect idea of the machinery of 1 the piece,—* 
of such as do not directly tend to the catastrophe. And we 
equally deprecate the assigning to such subordinate actions 
greater importance than they intrinsically possess, to the inevita¬ 
ble diminution of the leading interest. 

“ Which has happened in one place and within a few hours ” *— 
We might here censure the want of precision in the phrase which 
has happened; fortunately the drama is not so restricted, nor its 
province so wretchedly narrow as this would indicate : its legiti¬ 
mate objects include not only what has happened, but what might 
have happened, though it, probably never did, and never muy ; 
but we have no wish to cavil at what may be no more than a 
mere verbal inaccuracy. Nor do we intend to say much on the 
two remaining unities which have, been so triumphantly assailed 
by late critics. 

“ It is amusing enough,’' says Schlcgel, “ to see the name of Aris¬ 
totle borrowed to sanction the three unities, when the only onfc of which 
he speaks with any degree of fulness is the first,—that of action. With 
respect to the unity of time, he merely throws out an indefinite hint y 
and as to Lhat of place, he does not even say a single syllabic on the sub¬ 
ject." 

But not ’only is the alleged authority of the Stagyrite incon¬ 
clusive, but the advocates of the two remaining unities are licit* 
even supported by the practice of .the ancients. Events which 
would have required weeks'to see fulfilled, were brought forward 
at a single representation; and, the continuity of the pieces suc¬ 
cessively acted on the same occasion,—every piece requiring a 
different scene,—annihilates the^tty restriction to place. That 
nature, if left to herself, affords no sanction to these artificial doc¬ 
trines, is apparent from the early drama of almost every country. 
Omitting all.mention -of the ancients, France, Spain* Germany, 
England, and even India, have all shown how lit tie-they were 
influenced -fiy sujsfo notions,—how much the common sense, and 
common experience of mankind are opposed to the restrictions. 
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How, indeed, could any head suppose that the events represented 
three hours on the stage, might really have happened in the 
frame place, and within the given time? Not only are persons 
«vho never should, and never could, approach each other, brought 
into the same place, but every event is made to happen at the 
opportune moment! 4 Circumstances which must have required 
years to see matured, are made the growth of a single day: in a 
siugle day Nero, from a humane and even generous prince, is 
changed iutoa cruel, confirmed tyrant; and this, too, in spite of 
tbe maxim which all human experience has proved to be true,— 
mmo repente turpissimus! t In 'a single day all the passious of 
ortr nature, even those which depend for their existence on a 
chain of circumstances that cohid not take place except at distant 
intervals, arise, attain their growth, and often decay! VVe would 
ask the most bigoted advocate for these unnatural precepts, if 
this be not fully as bad as what he has been taught to ridicule,— 
dramas in which the hero is born and attains to manhood. In 
tliis extreme case there may be some'excuse; unity of action 
may at least be observed,—the only unity which nature enjoius, 
and the only one: which has been recognised by the greatest names 
in the dramatic art. u But,” says Moratin, tf nothing is gained 
by citing the great poets who have abandoned them, (the unities,) 
since if they had been observed, their success vvould have been 
more brilliant.” This we deny; on the contrary, had they adhered 
to those severe precepts, they might like himself have produced 
dramas w r liich, consistent neither with nature nor leason, could 
have deserved little praise beyond what is due to a style exquisitely 
polished, fend, a dialogue strictly consonant with propriety. 

“ The appropriate expression of passions and characters ” is in¬ 
deed an excellence of the highest order; but we fear seldom to 
be found in the dramatic writers pf Spain. But here a question 
arises. Is passion the legitimate object of comedy^ Undoubt¬ 
edly it is, as much so as of tragedy itself. Love and jealousy 
*ftrm po inconsiderable portion of .most comic works, and to 
them tbe old Spanish writers have added honour, sensitive even 
to an imaginary touch, and revenge, unsatisfied with less than the 
blood of the victim. A Yet the it wo latter are principles which 
seem more especially, adapted tir.the sister art, and when carried 
to so fearful a height, iaipropei|y introduced into this species of 
composition. Admitting then, that the. passions belong equally 
to comedy and to tragedy, let us not forget that the manner of 
their operation must be very different; ip the former they must 
be lights ludicrous, harmonious ; iu the latter serious, earnest, 
deejx; .In the one case their exhibition is merely to entertain, to 
an$se; in the other to affect deeply. Hence comic passion 
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differs from the tragic in its possessing less powerful interest; in 
its association with o(her qualities which counteract its operation; 
in not attempting to excite an undivided and unvaried attention; 
in being represented as the object of mirth rather than of sympathy. 

With respect to character * properly so called, the Spanish plays 
have still less. Their characters have strength indeed, but not 
individuality. In the national drama incident is every thing, and 
the personages are merely actors, nothing more. This want of 
character may be partly, if not chiefly, owing to the isolated and 
uneducated state of the people. Such an audience has little 
conception of the shades (often so nice as to be scarcely percep¬ 
tible) which distinguish one man from another; and among them 
there cau exist no relish for the higher beauties of the art. The 
ability for such delicate perception can be acquired only by long 
observation of human nature,—by a long familiarity with life in 
its various gradation^. There are, indeed, comedias de capa y 
espada , which contain some grand delineations of individuals, 
and some happy hits at prevailing follies; such are El Lindo 
Don Diego of Moreto, and Don Dieguito of Gorostiza; but 
there is seldom auy thing in these delineations to distinguish one 
individual of a species from another. Yet in real life, where' 
are the two persons to be found who are in eve # ry respect the 
same? Two individuals may be equally vain, yet the vanity of 
both will not exhibit itself in the same ipanner; Alexander and 
Caesar were both ainbitious, yet thfcir ambition was very diverse 
in its operation. The ruling vice or folly of any one, that which 
makes him belong to a certain class,- will be greatly modified by 
habit and circumstance. All men partake of the' same common 
nature, and all have consequently the same general fcsetnblance; 
yet every one has something arising from accident (we use the 
term in its philosophical^ sense) which distinguishes hitn from 
every otlie? of the species, and constitutes his individuality. This 
something, whatever it be, 'will not escape t(ie philosophic dra¬ 
matist: it will impart to his characters a life, and an interegt^ 
which as belonging merely to a class they could uever possess. 
We have allowed to the characters of the Spanish drama strength p 
if we have denied them individuality ,—a distinction which should 
never be lost sight of. In a country like Spain, where from its 
isolated condition old usages havte so long subsisted, iminflueticed 
by foreign manners, aiid where Consequently very striking pecu¬ 
liarities may be expected 1 td exist, every man has something about 
him which makes an impression on the natives of other coun- 
tries,-—which gives him a national, but not an individual charac¬ 
teristic. In France the reverse of this is the case. In \he highly 
polished circles Of that kingdom,—a kingdom where fear of 
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rjdicu e has made one man loth to be unlike,another, and where 
the uniformity of habits, arising in some degree from an innate 
proneness to imitation, has rendered smooth the natural asperities 
of society, there is seldom anything so remarkable in an individual 
as to render him the object of peculiar-attention: hence the charac¬ 
ters of the national drama belong in an especial manner to classes. 

“ The vices and follies of men are exposed to ridicule —The 
warmest admirers of the Spanish stage have allowed that the 
Spanish people have little notion of what constitutes the ridiculous, 
and still less of that refined and delicate wit for which their neigh¬ 
bours the French are so eminently distinguished. Their very at¬ 
tempts'to excite laughter are generally gross, often abandoned to 
servants, and the inferior personages of the drama: the high-born 
Castilian noble seems to consider an indulgence in it as below 
bis dignity: he has, however, no objection to encourage it in 
those whom • he considers his inferiors. We do not remember, 
in the whole range of the national comedy, a single piece which 
is remarkable for genuine humour; nojt one which is fit to be 
compared with even third-rate comic productions of France or 
England. Spanish wit is too formal, too,stiff, too laboriously 
Studied, to please a refined taste; nor need we wonder at the 
existence of this defect in the plays of a nation which is still 
fond of repeating the stale, and often puerile jokes of Quevedo. 
If the reader will be at the pains to contrast the witty sayings 
of the gracioso, or Spanish buffoon, with the inimitable vein 
of humour running through the dialogue of a French valet or 
servante , he will thence acquire a better notion of the immense 
distance between the vulgar attempts at merriment of the one, 
and t^e sly, chastised, yet piquant sallies of the other, than from 
any observations we could make. Spanish wit also consists often 
of puerile and far-fetched allusions,"of which no mortal ingenuity 
could ever discover the. point; and this is more especially the 
case in the modern comic writers. ' In the ancient school, it re¬ 
sembles a blunt, heavy instrument, which, when wielded by a 
'muscular arm, may make a rude impression on the external sur¬ 
face » not that sharp,, exquisitely polished, and tempered instru¬ 
ment, which penetrates deeply, and without auy apparent effort. 

The conclusion’derived from the'preceding proposition,— 
“ truth and virtue ore, in consequence recommended ” is undeniably 
just. And weU has Moratin-"observed bis own precepts: we 
could not easily point out any* dramatist of ancient or modern 
times, the tendency of whose works is so decidedly moral. This 
is, indeed, a consideration which many comic writers of genius 
have dW^garded. Satisfied with tracing the mazes of the human 
;1^|^ to its most hidden recesses, with spattering the flowers qf 
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fancy over the arid'domain of life, or in depictings with delicate 
but glowing tints, the shades of human character as influenced by 
circumstances, they have either considered the doctrine of re¬ 
tributive justice as belonging only to the pulpit, or they have 
inflicted on the mimic delinquent no other punishment than that 
arising from disappointed hopes, or from the scorn and ridicule 
of society. In this respect tragedy has far more of a moral influ¬ 
ence ; and as it is concerned with great disasters, often the effect 
of great crimes, so it inflicts a signal chastisement. But as the 
legitimate objects of comedy are follies, and the lighter vices, 
rather than crimes, there may be propriety in awarding no heavier 
chastisement than such as we have mentioned. Besides, there 
may be something too openly didactic in this path of the drama. 
If the end be moral instruction, it ought not to be visible: if 
virtue must be rewarded, and vice punished, let those results 
spring naturally and necessarily from the conduct of the plot; let 
them not be arbitrarily applied. The mischief is in the other 
extreme,—where profligacy bears away the recompense due to 
virtue. Yet this is not surely consonant with human experience; 
for even iu this state, every vice lias its appropriate punishment, 
if not from external causes, at least from remorse of conscience. 
In this respect, the Spanish stage is less exceptionable than 
those of France and England. 

Such are the leading principles of the revived dramatic school 
of Spain. We have devoted more attention to them than we 
should have done, had we not beheld their increasing influence 
over so important a branch of the national literature; an influence 
which has been silently but rapidly making its way chiring more 
than half a century; and at tfee^present day with greater rapidity 
than ever,' owing to the^Jncreased frequency of intercourse be¬ 
tween Sp^in and France. JTrue it is, that the majority pf 
Spaniards are strongly attached to their old dramatic writers; 
and we hope that when their desire of novelty has subsided, the 
innovation will disappear: its introduction has been sho\vn*tt> 
have produced melancholy effects. Even Moratin acknowledges 
that “ if art be sufficient to avoid error, it cannot alone insure 
success/* and he himself ha& ,exhibited a striking proof of the 
truth of the observation. • . 

But whatever may have, been tfte fatal tendency of the innova¬ 
tion just mentioned; we repeat our acknowledgment that the 
writers who introduced it nave 'done good,—they have done 
much to banish fronv/he stage the absurd, monstrous taste which 
reigned over it, and which, within the memory of many wow alive, 
had increased to a disgusting degree.—Moratin is angry, and not 
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without reason, that his country should still Be reproached with 
what has long been abandoned. 

“ When they (certain foreigners) speak of the Spanish theatre, they 
,ts irregularity, the chivalrous spirit which governs it, its 
fantastic characters, its complicated plots; the impossible incidents of 
which the fable is composed j its pieces are written, say they, in a style 
oriental, dithyrambic, full df metaphors, double-meanings, and subtleties, 
redundant, inflated, obscure ,—ampullas et sesquipcdalia verba. Such 
are the colours in which they depict it j and, through their great igno¬ 
rance, confounding the various eras, they have attributed, and they do 
still attribute, to living Spaniards the same depraved taste which reigned 
two centuries ago. They upbraid us with a decided attachment to the 
Autos Sacraineutales, and with the pleasure which we take in the re¬ 
presentation of religious mysteries, and they forget that during the last 
seventy years no such things have been performed in any of our public 
theatres. They refer to a comedy of San Amaro , of which the action 
lasts two hundred years, and to an auto which concludes with Ite wtssa 
est; but they forget to add that there is no Spaniard nor foreigner now 
alive who has ever seen either represented.” 

In Spain, however, much remains lobe done, not in the drama 
only, but in literature generally, before she can be allowed to 
rank with other modern nations. The sun of her literary glory has 
long been set,—we hope not for ever; but for a nation to turn 
round in her retrograde progress—to arrest her own swift de¬ 
scent from the pinnacle of fame to the very depths of oblivion, 
requires an effort far greater than is necessary in a barbarous 
people to emerge from the ignorance in which they have ever 
remained shrouded. Well does Moratin observe, that when 
Spain shall encourage liberal studies, when the stage shall attract 
the attention of the government, v^hep the love of literature shall 
spread from‘the rewards ‘and honoti^ bestowed upon it, when 
knowledge shall cease to be a crime,—then, and not, till then, 
will the reformation of the theatre be accomplished. 

It is now high time to leave this subject: our remaining limited 
space must be directed to a necessarily brief notice of one drama 
at leasfof our author. Without such notice, though it is with 
us but a very secondary object on the present occasion, we could 
not so definitely convey to the reader the ideas which we have all 
along endeavoured to impress onjiini. In literature, as in morals, 
precept requires the aid of example ; and we accordingly proceed 
to confirm by one or two extract! the view we have taken of the 
existing Spanish stage. * 

The comedies contained in this edition of Moratin are seven in 
number, fi||^|of which are original, the otlier two translations 
from Mofrere. There. is also a translation of Shakspeare's 
Hamm, of which wc shall speak before we conclude. 
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The first of the original comedies, FA Viejo y la Nina , which 
may be fitly rendered January and May, is beyond all compari¬ 
son the most meagre piece ever intended for public representa¬ 
tion. Whatever may be its excellencies in other respects, we find 
some difficulty in conceiving how a drama so sterile of incident, 
so destitute of character, so inanimate^in action, should have 
been permitted to appear a second evening on the stage. A sep¬ 
tuagenarian marries a girl in her teens, becomes naturally jealous, 
watches her closely, and employs a confidential servant to do the 
same: she hears all for a time with exemplary patience, but is 
brokenhearted, at the misery she has brought on herself, and a 
favoured lover by so imprudent a step; and at length, unable to 
support the perpetual teazing of her husband, and her own 
wretchedness, she resolves on retiring to a cloister. This is the 
sum and substance of the whole. 

The Comedia Nueva is intended to expose the state of the 
Spanish stage when he attempted to reform it. Thi^s is not a 
piece which would be interesting to any other reader but a pro¬ 
fessed critic: even in Spain, its interest has passed away: 

“ The circumstances of time and place/’ says the author, “ on which 
this drama is so much founded, must inevitably weaken its effects with 
the.public, since the originals it represents have either disappeared alto¬ 
gether, or undergone a great change/* 

The Mogigata (the Hypocrite) is, though equally didactic with 
the other comedies of our author, more amusing than the .rest. 
It is the only one from which we could make.any extracts likely 
to entertain the reader, and we are by no means sure that even 
these will greatly interest him. They will, however, enable him 
to form a. tolerable conception of our author’s manner. The 
design of the piece is to, expose the pernicious effects which 
must ever result from an iindtt* exercise of paternal severity, and 
to contrast them with those arising from a very different mode of 
treatment. Don Martin and Don Luis are two brothers, but 
in many respects perfect contrasts to each other. Each* has a 
daughter, that of the former named Donna Clara, of the latter 
Donna lues. The former, morOsI^ by nature, and rigidly severe 
in punishing the most trivial offences, had inspired his child with 
terror instead of Iqve. Fearful W acknowledging the most venial 
fault, as it would infallibly calf if own a chastisement due only to 
serious acts of; guilt, she, had learned to conceal whatever was 
likely to displease him. As she was intended for the cloister, 
she was constrained to read boohs of devotion; ari^&jnp re tended 
to be occupied in holy meditation even when her heKr'was most 
occupied with earthfy, and often far from innocent affections.. 
Hence, at an early period, she had become a Consummate hypo- 
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elite. On the other hand, Ines had been treated with invariable 
kindness, and had been restrained from evil by reason rather than 
by severity. Accustomed to regard her father as her best friend, 
—as one who'would show most indulgence towards her faults, 
and teach her best how-to correct them, 'She evinced towards him 
a manner open, unaffected, and full of respectful tenderness. 
Hence there was as mftch diversity between the two cousins as 
between the parents. 

The comedy, of which the scene is laid in the apartments of 
Don Luis’s house, opens with a conversation between the two bro¬ 
thers. Don Martin praises the virtue and piety of his daughter, 
congratulates himself on the manner in which he has educated 
her, and maliciously contrasts her with Ines, whom he represents 
as spoiled by indulgence, and perhaps likely to bring sorrow, if 
. not disgrace, on her father. On the other side Don Luis is at 
no pains to conceal his suspicion of the depravity of the young 
saint, nor his conviction that she has far other views than the 
seclusion of a convent. The discourse then turns on Don 
Claudio, who was then a guest with Don Lujs,ai?d who had been 
sent by his father for the purpose of gaining the affections of 
Ines. Both agree that he is a rake, and, what is little better, an 
ass: Don Luis has too much confidence in his daughter.to 
apprehend her accepting such a lover, while Don Martiu is per¬ 
suaded that she has already bestowed tier heart on him, and that 
all three are equally infatuated, and on the verge of disgrace. 
In scene the third we are introduced to the said Don Claudio, 
who, in a long dialogue with Perico his servant, laments his ill 
luck at play,, and'his absolute want of money. He declares his 
indifference for Ines, who he acknowledges is no less indifferent 
towards him, and his preference of her cousin. And when 
informed by Perico that the latter, is to inherit great vfealth from 
an aged and infirm relative, he resolves not only to dissuade her 
from becoming a nun, but if possible to obtain her hand. As 
nifty be expected, Clara is ready enough, to listen to him; for his 
sake she discards another lover, wbom^with the connivance of 
her maid, she had been accustomed to meet clandestinely. She 
seeks an interview with Claudio, and woos him intead of waiting 
to be wooed.; yet such is her bajfit of canting about religion, that 
even with him she cannot refrain:* from it. While conversing in 
a darkened room, (in Spain most rooms are darkened during the 
siesta,) footsteps are heard to approach. Ines enters, and hear¬ 
ing a sound, she ask$ who is there. In his hurry to* escape, the 
unlucky OMjpHb overturns a chair. The noise brings Don 
A^artin, (ttySnhouses of tbe two brothers communicated with each 
’oilier,) who, grumbling at being awakened, enters tbe room, 
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opens one of the windows, and is surprised to see his daughter, 
Ines, and Claudio. ‘What follows sufficiently proves that Clara 
is well entitled to be called the Mogigata: —" 

Don M. What are you doing here, Bon Claudio ? 

Don Cl. (retiring.) What harm am I doing ? 

Don M. A strange answer! And you* Ines ? 

Incs. 1 have this moment entered. .✓ * 

Don M. Well! And thou ? (addressing his daughter.) 

Clara. Just entered ! I was busily reading Thomas-a-Kcmpis when 
the noise struck my ears, and I came to see what occasioned it. 

Don M. We shall get .the truth from you at last, Ines: who was 
'aere just now ? 

Incs. Don Claudio with my cousin,—I believe. 

Clara . With me, Ines ? 

(Enter Lucia , Clara's maid.) 

Lucia. What is the matter ? 

Don M. Nothing of any consequence; only my niece and ili.it mad¬ 
cap Don Claudio. Pretty doings! And she lias the impudence to 
throw the blame on her cousin, too! 

Clura. Can you suppose that I— 

•Incs. I suppose nothing; I speak only wliat I have seen. 

Don M. So then it was my daughter ? 

Ines. It may be so. 

Don M. What assurance! (he approaches Incs in great anger, but is 
lu ld back by Clara.) 

Clara. Let her alone,=—Incs, I thank you for this. It is well. I am 
very sinful, cousin, very sinful indeed. 1 do not excuse myself. Blaine 
me as much as you please $ I deserve all for my sins ! 

Don M. (to Ines.) And hast thou the heart to see this unmoved ? 
Ines. If I— . ' ’ 

Clara. Nay, fir, be hot angry: hear wbat she has to* say for herself. 
I confess that I am a great sin|ler, that God has suffered this to try me, 
—believe what she says—at least, dear papa, forgive her! (kneels" dorm 
and weeps.)* r * 

Incs. Can such wickedness be possible! Clara— 

Don M. (to Ines.) Away! let me not look on such a wretch }— 
away, I say! • • 

Ines. Mind— * 

Don M. Fly this instant from my presence I Impostor!—basilisk! 
•( taking his daughter by the hand.) Rise, my dearest child! Nay, do 
not weep. I know thy virtue—thou art envied by all. 

Incs. (leaving the room.) This is morc than I can bear. 

Don M. Well, go!—thy father; shall know all,—mind thajb: he shall 
know all! 

Clara. No, papa, no- 

Dow M. ^taking his.daughters hand.) Let us go ini child:—he shall 
know all instantly! 

Clara. Nay, sir!— 

Don M. lie shall know all, I say.” 
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Though uneasy at the moment, Don Luis is not wanting in 
his good opinion of his daughter r he hears the triumphant 
insults of his brother, who now niore than before exults over 
him. By sounding Lucia, however,, he arrives at the truth; but 
he is too generous* or too hopeless of gaining belief, to expose 
the young devotee to her father. Again Clara seeks her lover, 
and urges him to hasten their union. ' After some hesitation, and 
listening to many upbraidings, he resolves to procure a marriage 
contract from a notary, which is to be signed by both, and which 
will render their separation impossible. 

The third and last act opens with a scene between Clara and 
Pcrico, which exhibits pretty strongly her eagerness to secure 
a temporal in preference to a spiritual bridegroom. She presses 
Perico to have every thing prepared for her flight with her affi¬ 
anced husband the ensuing morning; and if money were wanting— 

“ Per. That it is indeed !—never was a purse more empty than 
master's. 

Clara. I have some jewels, which may be ‘pawned, and the money 
will defray all expenses. Once out of this hole, and released from the 
scum which surrounds me— (Don Martin approaches the door: she, 
feigning not to have perceived him , continues with great composure , though 
in a somewhat varied tone.) God knows how sorry I am that my opinion 
has not been followed; I wished to become a barefooted Carmelite, be¬ 
cause the greater the austerity, the brighter the crown of glory. But 
my will is nothingj that of papa is my only duty; 

. Per. Who the deuceis corning?—What an arch jade-is this ! (feign- 
tug also not to see Don Martin.) And he is right!—a creature so delicate 
as you— 

Clara. Such is- the language with which our grand ene|ay deceives us. 
By representing' the path of virtue as difficult and thorny, he turns our 
feet from true ^happiness. ~ . Y ., 

Don M. (entering.) Come, come, child; 1 have told thee before that 
these Extremes do not please me/ 1 v c 

Then follow some other godly sayings from this sanctified 
pru 4 de; but we have neither space nor inclination for them. 

As D»n Luis is aware of the terms on which his niece stands 
with Claudio, he seeks an interview with her, and endeavours! 
in an earnest and affectionate manner, to obtain her confidence 
by offering to prevent her seclusion in a convent, and<even by 
serving her in the important affair she has now in hand. But 
faithful to her system of hypocrisy, and as little disposed to trust 
as she feels worthy to, {be trusted, 1 she acknowledges nothing, 
and replies to his questions only 3by pious ejaculations, and dis¬ 
gusting cant. He dismisses her with indignation and contempt. 
The marriage contract is Signed by the two parties most inter¬ 
ested, pd measures are cdppcrted tor their flight. It soon turns 
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out that the avarice bf Don Martin brings its owiT punishment. 
His object in compelling Clara; to assume the veil, was not so 
much her soul’s benefit, as to enjoy the property which would 
fall to her portion. His rage and mortification know no bounds 
when he hears that to his nfec^ IneS that property has been be¬ 
queathed. The marriage contract is soon divulged: the fury of 
the unfortunate father, on learning the systematic deceit practised 
on him by the daughter—the despair of the betrothed couple on 
seeing themselves without hope of future support—and the 
noble conduct of Ines, who, to procure a reconciliation between 
tl.j father and the guilty child, assigns the latter one half of her 
new annual income—are described with considerable effect. 

Had not Moratin absurdly restricted himself within the narrow 
and unnatural bounds which must cramp the noblest efforts of 
genius, he might have rendered this comedy highly interesting. 
He is not without certain powers: if his conceptions are not 
vigorous, they are natural and appropriate; and if his characters 
want individuality, and even strength, they are drawn for the most 
part in strict conformity to truth, and are therefore always pleasing. 
He is sometimes even pathetic, (a quality, however, not essen¬ 
tial to comedy,) and he has some good attempts ft humour, 
though it often degenerates into farce. His sentiments arc excel¬ 
lent, often elevated, and the tendency of his pieces, as we have 
before observed, is moral in the extreme. On the whole, though 
his example is likely to prove injurious to bis country’s drama, 
he is unquestionably a benefactor to.its poetic literature. His 
versification is more elegant than that of any other author we 
have seen, with the single exception of lriarte; 'and his purity of 
Castilian diction is beyond all praise. If he has circumscribed 
the legitimate path of come,dy, he has cleared it of all the rubbish 
with which ^ignorance had filled # it. 

We have no space to devote to his two remaining comedies, 
±11 Baron , aud El Si de las Ninas, Though both have enjoyed 
a considerable share of popularity, they would not be very accept** 
able to the English reader : they exhibit the same faults and’bcau- 
ties as the one we have analyzed. JWe cannot dismiss our author 
without adverting, as we promised, to his translation of Hamlet, 
—a translation which we esteem a curiosity, and w'hich has 
afforded us no slight amuslemeht' We are at a loss to conceive 
why it is executed in prose , and the more so, as the translator 
himself gives the preference to verse even in comedy. If such* be 
the homely, undignified garb which our immortal bard is made 
to wear in the presence of all who cannot behold him in his 
native costume, we do net wonder that he is so little esteemed 
on the continent. Not only are his most magnificent beauties 
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either entirety lost, or so disguised that they cannot he recognised, 
but the spirit which animated him is fled, and nothing remains 
but a lifeless, mutilated trunk. The magician is there, but his 
wand is broken. To a reader acquainted with the language, it 
will be sufficient to give the following specimen of the matiucr 
in which the task has been accomplished. It is the celebrated 
soliloquy beginning. To be, &c. 

- ** Existir 6 no existir j esta es la cuestion. Cual es mas digna accion 
del animo, sufrir los tiros penetrantes de la fortuna injusta, u oponer los 
brazos (!) a este torrente de calamidades, y darlas fin con atrevida rcsis- 
tencia ? Morir es dormir. No mas > Y por un sueno, diremos, las 
nfflicciones se acabaron y los dolores sin numero j patrimonia de nucstra 
dcbil naturaleza ?—Este es un termino que debcmos solicitar con 
ansia. Morir es dormir,—y tal ve2 sonar. Si, y ved nqui el grande 
obstaculo: porque el considerar que suenos podran ocurrir en el silencio 
del scpulcro, cuando liayamos abandonado este despojo mortal, es razon 
barto poderosa para detenernos. Esta es la, consideracion que hace 
nucstra infelicidad tan larga. Quien, si este no fuese, aguantaria la 
lentitud de los tribunales, la insolencia de los empleados, las tropclias 
que recibe pacifico el merito de los hombres mas indignos, las angustias 
de.un mal j^gado amor, las injurias y quebrantoS de la edad, la vio- 
lencia de los tiranos, el desprecio de los soberbios ) Quando el que esto 
sufre, pudiera procurar su quietud con solo un pvnal! Quien podria 
tolerar tante opresion, sudando, gimiendobajo el peso de una vida molesta ? 
sino fuese que el temor de que existe alguna cosa mas all4 de la inucrtu 
(aquel pais desconocido de cuyos limitos ningun caminante torn a,) nos 
embaraza en dudas, y nos hace sufrir los males que nos cercan ; antesquc 
ir 4 buscar otros de que no tenemos seguro conocimiento. Esta prevision 
nos liace 4 todos -cobardes: asi la natural tintura del valor se debilita 
con los barnices palidos de la prudencia, las empresas de mayor impor- 
tanpia por ecta sola consideracion mudan Camino, no se ejeeutan y se re' 
ducen a designios vanos.” * 

We assure the reader that the preceding passage has not been 
invidiously selected; we could easily adduce others even worse. 
'And ^et this is the man who has the presumption, to depreciate 
our unrivalled bard,—who asserts that be is half-barbarous, that 
his tragedies are filled with tbe lowest and most disgusting stuff, 
that he bad no. true notion of. the art, that his absurd, extrava¬ 
gances would not be tolerated in Spain, and that though the 
country which has produced a* Bacon or a Newton may well be 
an object of envy, it has little t reason to boast of its dramatic 
poets. This contemptible drivelling does not offend us: we are 
more inclined to pity thb blindness than to chastise the audacity 
of one who attempted. what lay beyond'his reach,—to whom 
Shakespeare is a sealed book. Incapable as are most of our 
own countrymen of understanding the most difficult of poets, it 
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would be surprizing/ indeed, if a foreigner—one from the south 
of Europe especially—■‘•should be less so. The truth is, that 
Moratin had scarcely a glimpse of Snakspeare’s meaning: his 
tragedy (for translation it cannot be called) as much resembles 
that of the former^ as the Coppersmith resembled the Mace¬ 
donian hero, or the hymns of John Wesley the odes of Pindar 
and Horace. • 

The close of an article on the comedy, is surely not the place 
for examining the lyric poetry of Spain, or we should be glad to 
show that Moratin is well deserving of the reputation which his 
effjrts in the latter branch of composition have procured for him: 
we should thereby make him some amends for the freedom with 
which our sense of duty has compelled us to speak of him as a 
dramatist. In a future number, however, we shall devote a 
separate article to the lyric muse of that nation, from the reign of 
Charles the Third to the present time; and we shall then do full 
justice both to him and his scarcely less meritorious predecessors 
in the same path. 


Art. IX.— 1 . Della Lelteratura Italiana nella seconda meta del 
Secolo XVIII. Opera di Camillo Ugoni. 3 vols. 12mo. 
Brescia. 1822. 

2. Storia della Letteratura Italiana , dalV origine della lingua Jim 
al Secolo XIX. Del Cavaliere Giuseppe Maffei. SvolS. 12mo. 
Milano. 1824. 

Italian literature, the oldest in modern Europe, has exhibited in 
its course a greater variety of phases than any of its .cdtempora- 
ries. It arouse, in the gloom pf the dark ages, out o£ the chaos 
of Roman corruption, Nortlierh barbarism, and the wild phan¬ 
tasies of Arabia; while its first accents were those of love and 
minstrelsy, of municipal jurisprudence, and of monkish legend. 
The thirteenth century witnessed its rapid growth, and Italy had 
then poets whose works are read even to this day, and who were thb * 
teachers of that master-mind that came to arrange the scattered 
materials in beautiful order, and stamp on the Italian language 
the impress of his genius. Dante was followed by his two illus¬ 
trious countrymen Petrarch Boccaccio; historians came 
next, and even the inmates* of me cloisters wrote their religious 
tracts and devout effusions in pure Tuscan. The capabilities, of 
the language Were now known, its periods fixed, its harmony was 
defined, every circumstance seemed to favour the lovers of a 
youthful and powerful literature, when, on a sudden, its inspira- 


* Paasavontf, Cavalca and Catherine of Siena*. 
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tion seemed to fail, its voice became mute 1 , and the old Roman 
tongue again obtained the ascendancy, to the utter neglect of 
its offspring. Several causes may be assigned for this retro¬ 
grade. movement. The discovery of the ancient classics—the 
prideivhich the Italians felt in those bright specimens of the wis¬ 
dom or their ancestors—the influence of theocratic Rome, whose 
language was Latin-*-the want of a capital, of a common centre 
for Italian learning—the arrival of the Greek refugees flying be- 
' fore the Ottoman conqueror; all these gave a general impulse 
towards the attainment of classic lore; the Italian literati dis¬ 
dained to write but ill Latin, and the lingua volgare was indeed 
abandoned to the vulgar, who disfigured it by provincial dialects. 
The delusion, however, could not last; Italy felt she was no 
longer the representative of the ancient majesty of Rome; the 
idiom of the haughty senators, of the warrior consuls, and of the 
people of Quirinus, was but ill suited to the state of the motley 
races that had inherited that splendid patrimony. The Medici 
at Florence, the Este at Ferrara, and the Gonzaga at Mantua, 
chose to patronize the graceful lingua volgare , in preference to 
the stately ancient dialect. 

The sixteenth century was the second era of Italian literature. 
The great names of Macchiavelli and Guicciardini, of Ariosto, 
Tasso, and Berni, of Michelangelo and Palladio, rose above a 
multitude of others, illustrious iu almost every branch of letters 
and of art. It was a most brilliant epoch, and yet the seeds were 
then sown of future decay. The polish of that age was the polish 
of voluptuous courts, of an unprincipled theocracy ; it was pur¬ 
chased at the expense of that blunt energy which had been the 
characteristic of the old writers, born in the midst of tumultuous 
republicaif independence. The succeeding century exhibited all 
the corruption, of minds enslaved, genius prostituted, and taste 
vicipus and weak. Spanish viceroys, armed with alf the terrors 
of the secular sword and of clericaHnquisition, ruled over the 
. finest regions of the Italian peuinsuia; misery and superstition 
wasted the strength and darkened the minds of the people, while 
the licentious system of Cici^eism poisoned the feelings of the 
heart at their inmost source. 

Still, however, though the seventeenth century, the age of the 
Seicentisti , has been justly stigmatized as corrupt and debased in 
its literary character, as well as in its political ^condition, it would 
be an error to imagine that such corruption was universal all over 
Italy. The yoke of Spain did not weigh over the whole peninsula; 
its power, though rooted at both ends, at Naples and at Milan, 
did not extend to the republics of Venice and Genoa, nor to 
and Tuscany. Tbps, the very division of Italy which 
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had facilitated its invasion, proved the means of preserving the 
country from universal despotism and degradation. Accordingly, 
we meet here and there with writers distinguished by their senti¬ 
ments as well as by their language, such as the historians Sarpi 
'and Davila; the poets Tassoni, Chiabrera, Guidi, and Filicaja; 
learned prelates like Bentivoglio and Pallavicini; the jesuits Seg- 
neri and Bartoli; whilst, in the southernnfost division of Italy, 
the wild but original minds of Salvator Rosa and Campauefia 
threw out Hashes of genius, volcanic as the land of their birth. 
To the sciences Italy gave, in that age, Galileo, Cassini, Torri- 
ce’/.i, and Malpighi. The academies of La Crusca and of the 
yjpafisti opposed the corruption of language introduced by M a- 
rini and his worse disciples. Still the unlucky name of Seicentisti 
seems to have thrown a sweeping censure over the productions of 
the Italian mind during the whole of the seventeenth century. 

About this time the French, though a younger and a poorer 
language, took the ascendancy in courts and among the nobility 
of Kurope, a superiority derived from the victories and splendour 
of Louis the Fourteenth’s reign, from the greater activity and 
forwardness of the people, the currency and ease of their idiom 
for familiar intercourse, and also from the real merit of the French 
dramatists and prose writers of the seventeenth century. Italy, at 
that epoch, had no dramatist to stake against Corneille, Racine, 
orMolicrc; 110 moralist to be compared to Bossuet, Fenelon, 
Pascal, and La Bruyere : 

f 

“ The French,” says Corniani, “ found first the art of distributing, with 
measure and taste, a certain sum of knowledge and ideas,—the modern 
art, in short, of making books. They introduced in their works clear¬ 
ness and precision, an easy manner of expression, with a heft ting pro¬ 
portion of ornaments. Italy, no doubt, preserved its literary and scien¬ 
tific powers, but the French have known better how to make use of 
theirs.” * * 

This acknowledgment is highly to the credit of the French, who 
ought not, however, to have forgotten or undervalued their formei* • 
teachers. But their critics judged flippantly of Italian literature 
without knowing it, and talked sneesingly of authors whose equal 
France had never produced; while Boileau’s “ clinquant du 
Tasse ” and the epigrams of Bouhpurs, Fontenelle, and V oltaire, 
upon Italian writers and Italiafi taste, remain a lasting memento 
of self-opinionated conceit, and presumpluous levity. 

The knowledge of Italian literature, among nations beyond 
the Alps, remained, therefore, confined to a few classics, and 
these the most difficult even to Italians. Most foreigners ima¬ 
gined the Italian language to be unfit for aught but poetry, and 
chiefly amatory poetry. The graceful but almost effeminate pen 
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* of Metastaslo came to confirm them hi this idea; and we have 
heard, even in our time, the same opinion expressed, in various 
countries,' by men of education and reading. Thus there is 
good and bad luck even in the literary feme of nations; but in 
Italy itself, circumstances were sufficiently unfavourable. Each 
author shone in his municipal circle, and was hardly known be¬ 
yond the precincts of bis respective state or province. “ The 
circuit of literary reputations in our divided country,” observes 
Giordani, a living writer, “ has always been extremely slow.” 

The eighteenth century witnessed a third revival of Italian let¬ 
ters. Mallei and Muratori, Vico and'Giannone, Metastasio and 
Goldoni, ushered it forth with great splendour. It was, how¬ 
ever, more towards the middle of that century that the literature 
of Italy began to assume an essentially new character. Erudi- 
. tion and fancy, history and poetry, had been till then its staple 
productions—to please and to amuse had been the chief object 
of most of its writers ; but now the spirit of investigation and of 
deep reflexion was busy at work. The torch of rational philo¬ 
sophy penetrated into the temple, and dissipated the mists of 
ignorance, of vague tradition, and of prejudice. The epoch was 
remarkably favourable to the development; 6f mental energies. 
After the wars of the Spanish succession, and that of the empire, 

. the iron sceptre of Spain was broken, and Italy, with the excep¬ 
tion of Lombardy, was governed by resident sovereigns; even in 
the latter province, the Austrian government showed itself bene¬ 
ficent and paternal, and the reign of Maria Theresa is to this day 
spoken of with gratitude by the Milanese. One day of peace 
succeeded,another—princes of a mild benignant character, en¬ 
lightened ministers, exemplary pontiffs held an easy sway over 
the contented population, and the never-dying genius of Italy 
again inspired that happily constituted race. Even the bold 
novelties, which were then started among neighbouring nations, 
were? viewed with indulgence by the rulers, as long as they 
•remained withiti the limits of speculative philosophy. 

<x It was then that the writers of Italy separated into two families ; 
the one consisting of worshippers of the past; the other of partisans of 
emancipation. The former pleaded the cause of ancient literature in 
those hallowed regions, apd .under the same sky, where the Latin muses 
had long and nobly held their sway. The others maintained that the 
spirit and taste of literature ought to follow the bent of the social sys¬ 
tem; they demonstrated the weakening effects of an imitation protracted 
through centuries, imitation which at last had reduced itself to the ex- 
ternalform and moulding of the works of the classics,* after the spirit 
jang fled, and was irrevocably lost.’*— Ugoni, preface, p. 15. 

'■ Many authors, Italiau and] foreign, have written on the history 
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of Italian literature. * Among the latter, Sismondi, ip his “ Littc- 
rature du Midi de I’Eunope,” has devoted to it a considerable part 
of his eloquent work. Bouterweck, in writing on the same sub¬ 
ject, has chiefly confined himself to the poets. GingUen6 had 
the courage to undertake a complete M Literary History of Italy,” 
but death stopped him in ‘lie midst of its publication. All these 
writers, however, have taken their materials from Italian his¬ 
torians ; and, as we think that the latter are the most compel 
tent judges of their own matters, to them wc shall now confine 
our notice. 

Every state of Italy, and almost every city, has its literary 
chronicles, annals, and biographies. In the first part of the 
eighteenth century, the learned and indefatigable Mura tori col¬ 
lected an irmneuse quantity of documents for the literary, as well 
as the civil history of the whole peninsula during the middle ages, 
namely, from the fifth to the fifteenth century; he published those 
valuable materials in his great Latin work, Rerum Italicarum 
Scriptores,” consisting of twenty-seven folio volumes, and after¬ 
wards commented on them in his “ Dissertations on the Italiau 
Antiquities of the Middle Ages.” 

Saverio Bettinelli, a Jesuit, drew a concise and regular plan of 
the progress of mental improvement during the same period, and 
made it the subject of a work on the revival of Letters: Rteorgi- 
menlo (T Italia negli studj, nelle arti e ne y costumi, dopo il MUle , 
a production of great merit, both for its abuujant eruditiou and 
for the philosophical manner in which that erudition is arranged 
and displayed. He begins by tracing back the moral condition 
of the Italians during die three ages preceding the revival, from 
the reign of Charlemagne to the eleventh century. He gives an 
animated sketch of those dark times of bulls, convents* and cru¬ 
sades, in‘which feudal pride and turbulence were contrasted with 
monastic fervour and seclusion? when barbarous Latin was the 
only written language, and priests were the only men who could 
write. The tenth century was the true iron age of Italy. Thg t 
corruption of the secular clergy, the ignorance of the laity, the 
wretchedness of the people, the irruptions of Hungarians from 
the north, and of Saracens from thfi south, the wars between the 
Italian, lords, the Counts of Provence, and die German Emperors, 
contending for the insecure possession of a blood-stained crown, 
—all these calamities had extinguished every spark of learning’; 
a report having also spread about that time that the end of the 
world was at hand,—a seemingly befitting catastrophe after such 
a series of hdrrors,—the apprehension of this deterred men from 
the idea of wasting their days in acquiring an empty and now 
useless knowledge* 
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Contemporary with Bettinelli,* another 'learned Jesuit, Tira¬ 
boschi, produced an Universal History of Italian Literature. 
His situation as prefect of the rich library of the House of Este, 
an office which Muratori had tilled before him, placed ample 
materials at his command for the execution of his long-meditated 
work, which was published at JModena, in 1772—83, in four¬ 
teen volumes/f* Thi| truly classical history reaches to the end 
of the seventeenth century.. 

Ginguene, who afterwards wrote in French upon the same 
subject, made a free use of TiraboschiV extensive information, 
and Ugoni says, “ copied much without always quoting him;” in 
fact, had it not been for the hard-earned erudition of the good 
Tiraboscki , as Ginguene familiarly styles him, the French writer 
could never have written his “ Histoire Litteraire d’ltalie.”— 
Ugoni, veil. iii. p. 358. Tiraboschi was a churchman ami a 
Jesuit, Ginguene a republican and a philosopher; of course 
their opinions must #t times clash: but Tiraboschi was also ho¬ 
nest, candid, and accurate, and may be generally trusted in the 
historical parts of his work, and to this Ginguene himself bears 
repeated and honourable testiniony. He is rather too minute 
in his biographical details, forgetting at times his professed pur¬ 
pose of writing the history oj literature rather, than that of the 
men of letters. 

After Tiraboschi comes Count Corniani, of Brescia, who 
wrote “I SecolidellaLetteratura Italians,”inwhich he describes 
the Italian writers since the twelfth century, in separate articles, 
forming, as it were, a gallery of miniature sketches. Each article 
is divide4 into sections, containing accounts of the life of the 
author, of his' works, and of his character. This is a useful and 
pleasing work for those who cannot wade through* the learned 
volumes of Muratori and Tiraboschi, aud who yet wish to be 
made acquainted with the literary fasti of Italy. Cofniani’s work 
coming down only to the middle of the last century, Baron Ugoni, 
g townsman of Corniani, has undertaken to Write a continuation, 
as he modestly styles it, of the same task, comprehending the 
second half of the eighteenth century. But the execution of 
Ugoni’s work is far superiof to that of his predecessor, and de¬ 
serves peculiar and separate notice. It is a remarkable thing that 
the city of Brescia should have given birth also to a third cotem¬ 
porary historian of Italian^tetters, Count Giaimnayia Mazzuchelli, 
who began a most copious and instructive biography of Italian 

* Betiinclli's “Risorgimcnto dItalia,” has been reprinted at Milan, in 1820, in four 
voiunms, i2mo. 

i# jiuntf rotiH editions have been made of tlie Stoiia della TxUeraturu Italiana ; the 
Jjwst.&tihut, of Milan, 1824, in fifteen volumes, 8vo. • 
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writers, arranged irt alphabetical order, of which, however, he had 
only time to publish the first four letters, which fill iip »ix volumes 
folio! 

As the work of Ugoni constitutes the best, or rather the 
only satisfactory account of the great change that took place in 
Italian literature during the last century, a change that has had 
the greatest influence upon the present#state* of mind in that 
country, we propose to review it in the present article, lin-, 
portant as Ugoni’s history is under several aspects, and although 
its author is personally known in this country, which he visited a 
r iW years since, the work has never been noticed, as-far as we have 
observed, in any of the English periodicals. 

We shall give short sketches of the various writers illustrated 
by our historian, many of whom are little known beyond the pre¬ 
cincts of Italy. The first on the list is the musician Tartini, 
who wrote a “ Treatise on M usic according to the true Science 
of Harmony,” besides a great number of musical compositions, 
especially for the violin, the instrument on which he chiefly ex¬ 
celled. One of the latter is called the J^eviVs Sonata, and the 
following is the account Tartini gave to Lalande of this compo¬ 
sition: 

fr One night, about the year 1713,1 dreamt I had entered into a com¬ 
pact with the devil, who stood waiting for my orders, eager to forward all 
my wishes. It came into my head to give him my violin, and ask him to 
play something, when he struck out a sonata, so -beautiful that I had 
never heard the like before. I was so surprised and delighted that I seemed 
to gasp for breath, the sensation awoke me, and I took up the instru¬ 
ment, hoping to recollect at least part of what 1 had, heard ip my dream, 
but in vainj the sonata 1 then composed was certainly the best 1 ever 
.wrote, and I.have called it byjhe devil’s name, but so very.inferior it is 
to the one 1 had heard, that I was near breaking my violin in despair,'and 
giving up music for ever.”— Ugoni, vol. i. p. 25. 

After Tartini, we have Father Boscovich, the great mathema¬ 
tician and astronomer, who, although born at Ragusa, is include 
among the Italian writers, from his having studied, lived, and 
written in Italy, where he. remained until his death, which hap¬ 
pened in 1787. His workaon astronomy, geology, and trigono¬ 
metry, are; mostly in Latin. * ■ ;■ 

Next in order comes the spruce, courtly, and learned Algarotti, 
the favourite of Frederic of Prussia; His works, in. seventeen 
volumes, are now almost forgotten. The principal merit of this 
writer was tliat of diffusing by his conversation and correspond¬ 
ence among the patrician order, a certain flowery tint of erudition, 
heightened by a v amish of polite elegauce, which, when unac- 
VOL. n. no. iv. tt 
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companies! by vanity and presumption, is far* from being useless 
or contemptible. 

** Algarotti,” says Ugoni, u might, in this respect, be compared to 
• Pomponius Atticus, and to Fontenelle, men from whose lips and pens 
philosophy and letters spread softly among their respective cotempo- 
raries,—thanks to that urbanity and refinement which always enhance 
the merit of knovvledge.”|-vol. i. p. 127. 

But let us now proceed to more useful subjects, and to minds 
of a nobler stamp. 

In the early part of the last century Giambattista Vico, a Nea¬ 
politan jurisconsult, was the forerunner of the hew Italian school 
of moral philosophy; he traced back to their most remote origin 
the principles of society, of nations, and of laws, availing himself 
of the assistance of philology and history. Most of the writers 
who had treated of politics and legislation were wont to reason 
according to the refined ideas acquired by civilization, forgetting 
that the present social system had been founded in times when 
men acted from instinct and fancy, and -almost without knowing 
why they acted. It is necessary to dive iuto those ages of dark¬ 
ness and ignorance, to examine the rough’ minds of olden times, 
to find the remote origin of present manners and institutions, to 
trace the early workings of that common sense which, although 
unenlightened, and often grossly obscured by prejudices, is still 
discernible in all ancient institutions. This is what Vico pro¬ 
posed to- do. He kuew that philosophy is apt to conceive man 
such as wc fancy he ought to be, but he felt that the legislator 
should consider him such as he is, in order to derive from his very 
passiotis useful results, and transform them into social virtues; 
that government , in short , ought .to be. conformable to the nature 
of the people governed. . Vico’s principles were adopted by Ge- 
novesi, Verri, Mario Pagano, and other distinguished men of the 
Italian school.* * r 

Antonio Genovesi was born near Salerno, in the kingdom of 
.Ijaples, in 1712. It has been supposed by some that the minds 
of the*Italians, and, especially the Neapolitans, are more fit for 
imaginative literature, than for the logical sciences; yet, it is to 
Naples—notwithstanding its clime ambits institutions, which seem 
little favourable tQ:philosophical researches—that Italy owes the 
revival of modern rational philosophy. There the wild minds of 
Telesio and Campanella had already begun to shake off the Aris¬ 
totelian yoke, and Vico and Genovesi completed the work. 

* Vico’s has been lately re-modelled $nd translated into French by M, Michelet, 
nnder the following title: Principes de la Philosophic de I'llatmre, traduitsde la Scierm 
Nuova de J. B. Vico, et pr{c£d£s d’ua discours stir le Syst&ne et la Vie de l'Auteiur, par 
' Jules Michelet, Professeur d’His toil* au College de St. Borbe. 8vo. 
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Vico, in his Seienia Nuova, lind brought forth vast but obscure 
and confused ideas; Genovesi collected these, put them in order, 
and improved upon them. 

Genovesi, while attending at the University of Naples, became 
sensible of the deficiency of philosophical studies, and obtained, 
through the influence of Monsignor Galiani, leave to open an ex¬ 
traordinary class of metaphysics, in 1741* According to the then 
prevailing custom of Italian schools of giving lectures in Latin, he 
read, and afterwards published, in that language, his “ Elements 
of Metaphysics,” embracing all the branches of that science. He 
afterwards recast his ’work in Italian,'dividing it into two parts. 
The first was his Eogica de* Giovanetti , which contains the foun¬ 
dation of all his other works. Its distribution is clear, the ideas 
concise, the definitions exact, rejecting all scholastic subtleties. 
The candour and modesty of the author appear throughout. In 
this work, Genovesi, speaking of . the influence of time upon 
languages, observes, that the reason why most Italian writers of 
his period were not popular, w r a9, because they did not sufficiently 
attend to the chaiige of ideas, of habits, and of taste, which had 
taken place among their countrymen* 

“ The old Italian classics spoke to their contemporaries in the language 
of the age, but our authors of the eighteenth century write as if they 
were writing for the people of the thirteenth and fourteenth.’* “ The 
mind of man is a true Proteus, and all the devices of Plato in his repub¬ 
lic were insufficient to keep.it stationary.” 

Genovesi next wrote his Treatise on Metaphysics, Delle 
Scienze Metajisiche, in which, explaining the principles of Cos* 
mology and theology, he shows himself a strenuous and enlight¬ 
ened defender of the Mosaic history of the world, against the 
principal Infidel writers; he then proceeds to.the third part, 
which he calls anthropology , a word he adopted in preference to 
the common one of psychology, used by metaphysicians for the 
same branch of their science, because he preferred the reasoning 
of man , as being composed of mind, instinct, and body,, to 
discussing the abstract properties of the soul , with the nature of 
which we are unacquainted.*— Ugyni, vpl. i. p. 137* 

_ Passing over Genovesi’s “ Philosophical Meditations on Reli* 
gion and Morality,” a work worthy of its title, and his eutertain- 
' mg Lettere Acadermche , we must now view the-Neapolitan philo* 

■ sopher in the light of a political economist. 

Bartolomeo Intieri, a native of Florence, and a lover of science, 
who had settled at Naples and adopted it as his second country, 
proposed to found, it his. own, expense, a chair of political eco¬ 
nomy in that university, under three conditions; namely# that the 
lectures should be given in Italian, that Genovesi should be the 
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first professor, oiitl that no monk should ever be admissible to the 
professorship. The Neapolitan government accepted the oiler, 
and subscribed to Intieri’s conditions; and thus the first chair of 
political economy was established in Italy. GenOvesi opened his 
first course in 1754, by his lectures on commerce, which he after¬ 
wards published, under the title Lezioni di Commercio. His 
principles were-such a! have been since adopted by the most 
enlightened economists of all countries, but infhis time, and in 
a country like Naples, they appeared paradoxical; indeed, poli¬ 
tical economy altogether was disdained as a pfebeian and mer¬ 
cantile study. He, however, succeeded in drawing the atten¬ 
tion of the Neapolitans to this most important science, and for a 
time nothing else was talked of in that generally indolent and ef¬ 
feminate capital but agriculture, economy, and commerce. Ge- 
novesi combated the antiquated prejudice, that luxury was inju¬ 
rious to a state; lie insisted that the common cause of dearths 
was an excessive harvest accompanied by prohibition of exporta¬ 
tion;. that the price of things could be determined, not by any 
civil law, but by the geometrical proportion, between production 
and consumption; that the people that cultivated the best soil in 
the bdst manner must be the wealthiest, and other axioms which 
then made many worthy, persons stare* 

We have- only space to mention another of Genovesi’s works, 
La Diceosina , or “ Philosophy of the Just and the Honest.” 
which was written in' his latter years, and in which he starts from 
the principle, that every thesis in morality ought to he susceptible 
of demonstration , 

/ This great and good man thus knew how to ally true religion 
with liberality, inpdesty with a spirit of inquiry, subordination to 
the laws wittf independence of mind. He exhibited in his perpon 
the compatibility of the priest witli^ the philosopher. Respected 
by the minister Tanucci, who consulted with him on the new 
organization of public education after the suppression of the 
Jesuits, in 1767, Genovesi was also sincerely venerated and be- 
loved jbj a whole generation of young Neapolitans, whom he had 
educated in the paths of science and of virtue, and many of whom 
afterwards distinguished themselves by their genius and learning. 
Genovesi had been^?for. several years, (yet without interrupting 
therefore his lectures,and his studies,) arid at last died of dropsy, 
in 1769. He is justly styled by Ugoni the Restorer of Italian 
philosophy . * s' ■„ , ' 

• Another great name among the Italian philosophers of the eigh¬ 
teenth ceatjftjjy is thatof Pietro „Verri. He was born at Milan in 
17^8.d^.^trician family; he served early in life in the Austrian 
the campaigns of the seven years* war against the 
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Prussians. Having left the service, he returned to his native 
country, where he applied himself to the study of political eco¬ 
nomy. Being appointed councillor to the imperial government of 
Lombardy, he laboured zealously to expose the abuses which grew 
out of the practice of farming the taxes, and by which both the 
treasury and the people were sufferers. His report was sent to 
the minister Kaunitz at Vienna, who'directed Verri to make out 
a budget-exhibiting the income and expenses of the state, stating 
the best means of., collecting the former, and the reforms to be 
effected in the latter. Verri completed his task, and a reform took 
place in the farming system—a council of economy being ap¬ 
pointed in 17Go, of which he was made-a member. When some 
years later, the Empress Maria Theresa established at Milan a 
patriotic society for the encouragement of agriculture, arts, and 
manufactures, Verri became one of its most active and influential 
members. Meantime, he wrote his work styled Mecliluzioni 
suit’ Econorma Politico, which went through several editious in 
the course of three y'ears, and was translated into Trench and 
German. Verri here showed himself an enlightened advocate for 
the freedom of trade. The -following passage at the commence¬ 
ment of the book will give some idea of its spirit: 

“ Two inexorable words, to prescribe and to constrain, stand written 
over most of the codes which nations have inherited from their fore¬ 
fathers. The progress of reason in our age begins to substitute the milder 
ones to invite and to guide. Whatever be the form of government under 
which a community lives, I think it the interest of the rulers ib allow 
the citizens the greatest possible liberty." 

His treatise on the corn trade, Sulle leggi'vincolatiti net com- 
mercio dej grani, though written at the same time, was only 
published in 1796, after the revolution. In that Verri opposes the • 
restrictions on the corn trade, and* above all, the monopoly de¬ 
rived by a few speculators, who obtained from government, and 
often by corrupt means, the privilege of exporting corn. This, 
practice was, and is, we believe, still existing in several Italiau 
states, especially in Sicily; through the cupidity of som*e,specu¬ 
lators, and the meddling interference of the government, that 
“ granary of Italy” has often been afflicted by dreadful dearths.- 
Verri, however, wrote especially for his own country, Lombardy. 

It is not the least of this author’s merits that he encouraged,' 
and almost compelled, his excellent but indolent friend, Beccaria, 
to indite his immortal work, Dei delitti e defle pene, which the 
latter effected, after repeated entreaties, in Verri’s study. It is 
even related that the latter, returning home in the evening, and 
looking over Beccaria’s manuscript, but finding it almost illegible 
with .corrections and interpolations, used totranscrib^ it himself, 
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to save tHe apathetic author that trouble. Before the publication 
of this work Beccaria was almost unknown, and it required the 
kind importunities of a friend, who knew his concealed worth, to 
exhibit him to die world, and make him ^esteemed and caressed 
by ministers and Sovereigns. 

Verri’s merit, and his honourable interference in the economical 
affairs of his country, had made hint numerous enemies, who 
watched every opportunity to excite the suspicitiins of the govern¬ 
ment against him,—till, harassed by repeated vexatious, he at 
length asked and obtained leave to resign the W&ce of president 
of the board of trade in 1786. 

Verri had enjoyed ten years the happiness of domestic retirement, 
which he usefully employed in inditing the annals of his country, 
when, at the epcfeh of the invasion of Lombardy by the French, 
in 1796, he was appointed, by the general votes of his country¬ 
men, to a seat in the new municipal government, which was pro- 
tempore established at Milan. In that most arduous situation, in 
such didicult stormy times, he showed hhnself animated by the 
same virtuous love of his country, free from 1 party spirit or vio¬ 
lence, and solely intent on the administration of impartial justice. 

, On the occasion of a new forced loan, which was in agitation, to 
satisfy the rapacity of some, and the profusion of others, Verri, 
already grieved at all. the acts of violence and plunder perpetrated 
in the name of liberty, boldly stood up in the municipal council, 
and strenuously opposed the measure. 

“ A forced loan,” exclaimed he, “ appears to me but another word for 
robbery. If you, wish that the people should love the new order of 
things, mak£ them experience happy effects from it, so that, com¬ 
paring the past with rim present, they may prefer the latter. .As long as 
our journals are stained by scurrility and personalities, as long as yon 
continue to violate the rights .of property by forced and partial requisi¬ 
tions, as long as you hold a dark inquisitorial watch over opinion, and 
capriciously imprison the supposed enemies of democracy, you will 
neitherbe looked upon as the pat res patriae, nor as good citizens ; you' 
may be feared by the people, but you cannot be loved, Do you pretend 
to constrain public opinion, and to oppress the pedple, in drder to lead them 
to liberty by violence ? You plac£ yourselves in a false position, by at¬ 
tempting to establish a popular government, and at the same time disre¬ 
garding the voice of the people.” 

But what could the voice of a single virtuous old man effect against 
the insolence of the foreign conqueror, the ambition and avarice of 
the false patriots, the universal phrensy of all? Verri endeavoured 
to calmness and moderation—but he preached in the wil- 

; he wrote a bookfor the circumstances, entitled. Mode of 
yt$0in<iting Disputes, in* which he endeavoured to explain the 
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correct meaning of many expressions which, misused or miscon¬ 
strued, served as watchwords to faction and license. Tims, 
with his voice and his pen, he exerted himself to save, the repub¬ 
lic ; when, in the middle of his uoble exertions, he was carried off 
by an apoplectic fit in the night of the 28th June, 1797 » while 
at his post in the npinicipal hall, like a soldier on the field, de¬ 
fending the rights and the honour of Jiis beloved country.— 
Uguni, vol. ii. p,274. * 

Verri had published the first volume of his “ History of Milan,” 
and had the seco^jl in the press, when he died. His friend Frisi 
effected the publication, of the second volume, in which the nar¬ 
rative is carried to the middle of the sixteenth century. Baron 
Custodi, after publishing the third volume, which came down to 
1750, has now completed the work by adding a fourth, compiled 
chiefly from Verri’s notes and memoranda.* The work there¬ 
fore ends at the death of the Emperor Leopold II. in 1792, after 
which the history of Milan aud of Lombardy becomes blended 
with the general history of Italy, or rather of Europe, in conse¬ 
quence of the involvements produced by the French revolution 
and subsequent conquest. 

Verri also left in manuscript some historical memoirs on the 
public economy of the state of Mil ait, in which he exhibits its 
former wealth—its desolation under the Spanish viceroys—and its 
restoration to something of its former splendour under the milder 
rule of Austria. His letters also have been published lately at 
Milan. * 

Ciian Rinaldo Carli was bom at Capo dTstria, in the Venetian 
states, in 1720. He applied himself early to the .study of anti¬ 
quities, and especially of the monuments of the* middle. ages. 
The neighbourhood of Pola, once a Roman ma^al station of 
considerable importance, and where magnificent remains of' 
ancient splendour are still to lie seen,f contributed, perhaps, to 
awaken, in the mind of .Carli, that love of antiquarian research 
which continued in him through life, and the fruit of which was 
his laborious work Delle Aniichita Italians , on which he bestowed 
a large portion of his time, and which he published in liis latter 


* Storm di Milano, di Pietro Verri, continuata da P. Custodi. 4 vol. Svo. Milano, 
18526. 

t The ruins of Pola have been lately illustrated in a separate work, published by 
Stancovich. .The whole of the eastern coast of the Adriatic, .trough little frequented by 
travellers, is strewed: with interesting remains. Cjapo dTstria, Pola, Zara, Spalatro, near 
the site of the ancient Salona, are alf places of note. Fortis’ Travels in. Dalmatia afford 
the best account of those countries. Adams’s Ruins of Spalatro, CassaB’s Voyage Pit- 
toresque de VIstrie et de la Dahnatie, and Allason’s Antiquities of Pola, exhibit to the lover 
of art and the antiquarian an idea of the splendid remains of Roman magnificence, 
which are still visible in them. 
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years. The antiquities of Istria, his native country, fill a ; (&nsi- 
derable part of this work, which enjoys great reputation among 
the learned. A publication of more general interest is that con¬ 
cerning the Italian coinage and currency: Delle Monete , e deW 
Istituzione delle Zecche a Italia. In this work, which was com¬ 
pleted in 1760, in four volumes quarto, the author gives an> 
account of the almost innumerable coins that had currency in the 
various states of Italy, from the time of Charlemagne to the seven¬ 
teenth century, detailing their name, weight, title, and intrinsic 
value, and investigating the origin of the institution of the mint in 
Italy. Several of the topics discussed in the eight dissertations 
of which the work is composed, relate to important, points of 
political economy, such as the fatal consequences arising irom 
arbitrary alterations of the currency — the proportion between 
gold and silver before and after the time of Charlemagne—the 
growing scarcity of the latter metal—the illegal value given to 
copper, and the importance of the strictest equity in all transac¬ 
tions connected with the currency. In the seventh dissertation, 
Carli treats of the proportional value of the current metal with 
the price of food, before the discovery of the Indies, compared 
with that in the present times. " This work,” says Ugoni, “ is a 
classical and masterly production—the task was truly Herculean 
—it was accomplished after long years of labour, research, and 
repeated journeys, and here Carli has availed himself of his vast 
historical and antiquarian lore for the political and economical 
purpose at which he aimed.” 

Among the" numerous other works of Carli mentioned, by 
Ugoni, and $fecji fill no less than twenty-four volumes, besides 
those unpubln^ed# we can only allow ourselves to mention one 
more, his Lettere jAmericane. This is chiefly a work* of inge¬ 
nious* hypothesis,'id which Carli endeavours to establishas a fact 
the common origin of the MexicansHvith the Egyptians—between 
the monuments of which two nations there certainly is a striking 
resemblance—and that of the Peruvians with the Chinese. We 
wilfnot follow him in his supposition of a double Atlantis, one in 
the Atlantic and the other in the Pacific, from which the two 
stocks of those four nations could have originated. In the fer¬ 
vour of his theory, Carli shows himself a warm eulogist of , the 
ancient Mexicans—farmer indeed than just, as we soberly think. 
The Mexicans wer? certainly ingenious barbarians, but they were 
also cruel, gloomy, and superstitious; their well-attested human 
sacrifices before the altars of their hideous idols—-the diabolical 
cruelty and frightful profusion with which those orgies were per¬ 
petrated ty their abominable priests—the other vices of that 
sayage race, all suggest a disgusting approximation, not with the 
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Egyptians, but with the votaries of Juggernaut, and the accursed 
worshippers of Baal of old, and incline us to forgive Cortes for 
his invasion of the country. The case was very different with re¬ 
gard to the Peruvians—they were a mild inoffensive, orderly race, 
towards whom the Spaniards proved themselves much more un¬ 
just and inhuman than in Mexico. 

Carli shared with Verri in the labours,* as well as in the ho¬ 
nour, of the reforms which took place in Lombardy under the 
ministry of Prince Kaunitz. He had been appointed president 
of the board of commerce and public economy, and also of the 
committee of studies and education. When Joseph II, came to 
Milan in 17(39, he named Carli councillor of state; and the lat¬ 
ter availed himself of his new office to obtain of the emperor the 
formal abolition of the inquisition. In 1771, when, by the advice 
of Verri, a new plan was framed for collecting , and administering 
the revenue, Carli was appointed president of the new council of 
finances. Ill health having obliged him to resign his functions, 
he lingered for several years, still applying to his favourite studies, 
until at last he died in 1795, being thus spared the sight of the 
invasion and subsequent miseries which befel his native country 
a twelvemonth after. 

We come now to a man of superior genius, but of a very dif¬ 
ferent turn of mind from those already mentioned: Ferdinando 
Galiani, born at Chieti in the Abruzzo, in 1728. 

There are several features of Greek origin; moral as • well as 
physical, observable among the inhabitants of the southern di¬ 
vision of Italy. Grecian quickness, volubility and suppleness are 
there found joined to. a fervid temperament and a’sarcastic hu¬ 
mour. The keen Neapolitan is a very different being from the 
stern sententious Roman—from the witty, but someWhat pedan¬ 
tic Tuscany his epicurism is of^another sort from that of the easy' 
good-humoured Lombard ; he is vivacious, yet indolent—volup¬ 
tuous, yet temperate—loquacious, yet deep. Galiani, lively, 
brilliant, and caustic, but also profound, was a fit representative 
of the genius of his country. Ugoni introduces him to Our ac¬ 
quaintance in the following, manner:— 

** A Ijnmg abbe went from Naples to Paris as secretary of embassy. 
In the absence of the minister, the secretary bad to appear at court. 
He was short andhumpbacked; his appearance excited some merriment 
among the courtiers. The abbe, not the least discomposed, made the 
usual .bows, and then, * Siri? said be, modestly addressings the king, 

‘ vojis voy'ez VechantiUon du secretaire, le secretaire vient aprh! This 
bon-mot won him the hearts of the French.’ 1 * *, 

Wit and pleasantry appeared natural in him—but His plea¬ 
santry was that of a mail of the world, a scholar, and a philoso-- 
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pher; so that he became an equal favourite with the savants and 
the ladies of fashion. He was declared to be more witty than 
the French themselves, # He wrote their language with all the 
graces of a native—he taught them political economy, amusing 
them all the* while—he surprised Voltaire, astonished Diderot, 
confounded' die vain-glorious economists, whose theories he upset, 
corresponded with Grimm and Madame d’Epinay, became the 
favourite of kings, returned to his country,-loaded with honours, 
and intrusted widi important offices; thus writing, joking, 
laughing, and yet instructing his cotemporarjiBs, he spent his life 
which he was ever ready to parody. Such was Galijmi. 

As a student he had given early proofs of talent. Having once 
a pique against the president of an academy, the members of 
' which were wont to write elegies and panegyrics on the death of 
illustrious personages, he wrote jointly with a friend a collection 
of burlesque compositions on the demise of the public execu¬ 
tioner, and published it under die name of the obnoxious presi¬ 
dent. The juvenile wags had imitated the style of the latter and 
his fellow academicians so well that one of these, De Angelis, 
confessed he would have been imposed upon, had lie not been 
certain that he had not written the pamphlet. The affair came to 
the ears of the minister Tanucci, but Galiani and his accomplice 
got off with a slight admonition. 

In 1750 he .published, anonymously, at Naples, his work on 
currency, Della Moneta; which raised the author, when afterwards 
known, in the estimation of the learned, and established his fame 
as a political economist. Galiani there discusses the point of 
the intrinsHC.valnfe of the precious metals,—a value owing more to 
their use as .metals than to their use as money; he examines the 
relative proportion between currency and prices; and treats the * 
question of the expediency of rising the value of tlje curreucy, 
—ran expedient resorted to by .many states since the time of 
Rome after the first Puiiic War. At the time Galiani wrote, 
prices had risen excessively high at Naples; and Ugoni says, that 
the suggestions of the youthful author were ad. ^ ted by the govern¬ 
ment, and saved the state front ruin (p. 227)* Thirty years after, 
in 1780, Galiani published a second edition of his then acknow¬ 
ledged work, illustrated with notes. 

On liis second visit to Paris, after having travelled through 
England and Holland, he wrote, in French, his other work on 
political economy,*— Dialogues sur le Commerce des hies. A 
royal ordinance of 176*4, jtt favour of the free exportation of corn, 
had been followed by dearth and famine* The evil was attri- 

* The Duchess de Clioiseul, who knew Galiani, and had lived in Italy, used to say: 
"In France we hqve wit in small change, but inItaly they have it in bars." 
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buted by some to the previous measure, but this allegation was 
stoutly denied by the modern school of French economists, it 
was remembered that about a century before, the minister Col¬ 
bert, with the intention of favouring the manufacturers, had esta¬ 
blished the system of restrictions and forbidden the exportation 
of corn; the consequence was, that the prices fell, agriculture 
was depreciated, the cultivation of corn was abandoned in ’many 
districts, and the whole system of a state essentially agricultura 
was deranged. Galiani, averse to general systems, was neither a 
supporter of prohibition nor an advocate for unlimited freedom of 
trade; he took a third position, which no one in France had yet 
occupied. As he was writing for a monarchy, he considered the 
errn trade under two different aspects,— one with regard to 
commercial and economical legislation, the other of political cau¬ 
tion and foresight. Much of this question depends, according to 
him, on the size of a country, the nature of its productions, the 
state of the communications, and other circumstances. If the 
corn provinces are in the centre of a large kingdom, as Castile in 
Spain, let the exportation be favoured; the corn will spread it¬ 
self through the other provinces before it reaches the frontiers. 
But in a state where the fertile provinces are near the circum¬ 
ference, as in France, in which, with the exception of Paris, all 
the wealthy cities are at the extremities, corn will at once flow 
beyond the frontiers, unless some checks are devised, such as 
duties on exportation; making it thus a source of revenue to the 
state. But Galiani, who had a quick perception of the spirit of 
the times, considered the corn question under a political as well 
as economical aspect; he thought that too great and sudden an 
alteration upon such a vital part of the people’s subsistence, and 
’ of provincial interests, might affect the existing institutions of the 
monarchy,—a crisis which Galiani feared and wished to avert, 
whilst the economists either disregarded or spurned such pru¬ 
dential considerations. * 

Galiani, being recalled to Naples in 1769, left his MS. with 
Diderot, who had it published the following year. The wotk met 
with favour in France; it pleased.by its style; was praised by 
Voltaire,and Frederic of Prussia; but the bookseller, who had 
promised the author one hundred louis d or, never paid them. 

Galiani wrote a commentary upon Horace, a writer with whom 
he had a strong sympathy in temperament and humour. It 
remained, however, unpublished, though partly known through 
extracts inserted in various journals by friends of the author. 
Galiani wrote once about this work to Cesarotti, in the following 
words:— 

u In my U or alia ft follies, I talk much about Homer. I show that' 
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Homer was to tlic ancients what the Koran is to the Mussulmans. It 
Would have been irreligious to attack his authority; princes and philo¬ 
sophers, Alexander as well as Aristotle and Plato, affected to respect 
him, in order not to give scandal to the people. It were a curious un¬ 
dertaking to write researches about the Inquisition among the heathens : 
that there was such an Inquisition, as well as amongst us, is certain,— 
and it was sufficiently formidable too; their priests were wealthy, like those 
of out 1 age,and did not fike any one to endanger their messes. If 1 were 
to write such a book, however, I might yet entangle myself with the 
Christian Inquisition; therefore I leave it to others, and content my¬ 
self with saying, that unless Homer is considered as a sacred book, it 
would be impossible to understand why or how it has made so much 
noise during so many centuries.’'— l/goni, vol. ii. p. 248. 

Galiani’s correspondence with Madame d’Epinay, Grimm, M. 
de Sartine, and Cesarotti, was published at Pans, in 1818, in two 
volumes octavo, and contains many curious and amusing passages. 
His minor publications we cannot here stop to notice. Ilis 
Svcrate Immaginario , a drama, in which he caricatured his coun¬ 
tryman Saverio Mattei, a learned man, too much prejudiced in 
favour of the ancients, was at first prohibited; but being set to 
music by Paisiello, it became, and still continues, a favourite per¬ 
formance of the Neapolitan stage. 

Galiani, living at Naples in sight of some of the greatest 
phenomena of nature, was no stranger to the study of natural 
history. Having made a collection of the stones, minerals and 
volcanid formations of Vesuvius, he sent it, in seven boxes, to 
Pope Benedict XIV, the celebrated Lambertini, accompanied 
with this inscription: Beatissime Pater , fac ut lapides isti panes 
fiant . And the* pope effected the requested transmutation by 
bestowing on the collector the canonry of Amalfi: in return for 
which the grateful Galiani wrote, after the pope’s death, an ora- ‘ 
tion in his praise, which was considered by the author, as his most 
finished composition. 

After, his return to Naples, Galiani filled several important 
offices in the administration. He laboured indefatigably; his 
health, naturally delicate, deteriorated . in consequence of con¬ 
tinual application, and after protracted illness he died, in 1787, 
at the age of 5Q, He met his death with a sort of Epicurean 
indifference; telling his friends that the dead had sent him their 
card of invitation. 

Galiani, although eccentric and satirical, had some excellent 
qualities of the heart; he was*kind to his relations, a faithful 
servant of his king, generous to his friends, and, evenrin the midst 
of apparent scepticism, ri&specjtfut towards religion. Living in a 
corrupt age and in a most corrupt society, he had conceived but 
jm Indifferent opinion of mankind, and thought that nothing but 
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superior force could* keep them within rules. However, as an 
author anti a man of genius, he is one of the brightest names of 
Italy during the eighteenth century, and the article concerning 
him is one of the most entertaining in the work, vol. ii. p. 217— 
2(>8. . ■ 

We have two moral and satirical poets in Ugoni’s collection,— 
Passeroni and Parini. Passeroni was a.native of Nice, injtlie 
Sardinian States, the birth-place of the astronomer Cassini. 
Having taken orders, he went to reside at Milan, where some of, 
his relations lived, and where he soon displayed his taste for 
letters. Endowed with an ingenuous mind and a feeling heart, 
he could not conceal his distaste for the cold, insignificant effu- 
s’ons sanctioned by the academies of that time, to one of which 
he belonged; and he became the means of reforming the taste of 
those learned but dull assemblies. He declaimed against that 
farrago of verse, which “ was but a heap of turgid words, that 
often puzzled the intellect of ^the reader, and which Italy could 
no longer listen to. Italy would hear no longer the Arcadian 
strain about roses and violets in the mouths of her poets,—a strain 
with which her ears have been filled to satiety.” 

“ E piii non vuol sentir belar le agnelle, 

Ch’ anche troppo belarono fra noi. 

Non vuol sentir parlar di pecprelle, 

Ne d’ovil, ni) di capre, no di buoi, 

Nti sentir sospirar le pastorelle j , . . • 

Altro bratna d’ udir da’ cigni suoi. 

Che cose gia stampate in piit d’ un loco, ' 

E che '1 saperle infin monta pur poco.’* 

Cicerone , canto xxili st. 14. 

• Passeronftj principal work is a moral and jocose poem, which 
he styled fl Cicerone , assuming to have Cicero for its hero; but 
the life of {he Roman orator is a mere pretence for numerous 
digressions, somewhat in the same manner as the life of Tristram 
Shandy is for those of Sterne. We are told, indeed, that tipi 
latter took the first idea of his work from the Cicero of Posse- 
roni, which is but a supposed biography, that serves as a disguise 
for the author to treat, as it were, 5e omnibus rebus et quibusdam 
uliis. Sterne, afterwards travelling. in Italy, became personally 
acquainted with the Italian poet; and having, in the course of 
familiar conversation, inquired of the latter what profit a work So 
admired had brought to him, Passeroni modestly replied that he 
had not yet.disjios&d of his first edition, owing to the numerous 
reprints and piracies,* which arc the bane of Italian authorship. 
Sterne, vexed at this unmerited disappointment of the good priest, 
and contrasting it .with his own success in the sale of his MSS.,. 
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by which he had realized sufficient to undertake with ease his 
present journey, made liberal offers to Passeroni, which the latter 
gratefully declined, as he invariably did the proffered assistance of • 
all his friends. Several Milanese noblemen endeavoured to prevail 
upon him to accept'some presents, but if he ever accepted them, it 
was merely to distribute their gifts to the poor. And when, in 
latter times, the government of the Cisalpine republic sent him 
forty sequins, Passeroni ran with the money to the librarian 
Mussi, begging the latter to give it to the poor; but Mussi assert¬ 
ing positively that he did not know any one poorer than Passeroni 
himself, at last persuaded our poet to- keep the seasonable gra¬ 
tuity.— Ugoni, vol. i. p. 209. 

In the decline of his life, the simplicity of the good priest 
degenerated into weakness. He was tormented by scruples of 
conscience, a most distressing moral disease, by which many 
among the conscientious Roman Catholics are afflicted, espe¬ 
cially in old age. Of this Ugoni relates a striking instance: 
Passeroni, passing one day over the bridge of Porta Orientale, 
saw a porter lying fast asleep on the balustrade; alarmed at 
the idea that the man might be precipitated in the canal be¬ 
low, he awakened him, but the latter, not at all pleased with 
the well-meaning, disturber of his slumbers, Replied, grumbling, 
by wishing he would mind liis own business. Passeroni, hurt 
by the thought of having offended him, drew some change out 
of his purse, desiring him to go and drink his health. Still, 
Passeroni did not feel satisfied with himself, and as he walked on 
he though t^ the man, by drinking, might injure himself and fall 
into the.nSin of intoxication ; he therefore retraced his steps 
towards the wondering porter, and handing him some more 
change, desired him to eat something with his drink!— Ugoni,. 
vol. i. p. 211. What a subject this would have been for the pen 
of Sterne! Thus poor and contented, Passeroni lived to the day 
of his death, in December, 1803. 

tl Besides his Cicerone , our poet wrote seven volumes of fables 
and apologues, imitated from those of iEsop, Pinedrus and 
Avienus. The same facility of versification, the same simplicity 
of style, at times degenerating into negligence, the same good 
nature and irreprehensible morality, is observable in these as in 
his former poem* 

* We come next to Parini, the friend of Passeroni, and the great 
moral poet of Italy, a man whoi with a poor sickly frame, had a 
mind worthy of the best times of antiquity, and tfye heart of a 
Christian of the early ages. And yet how little that good and 
great man is known beyond the precincts of his native land! Im¬ 
pressed with a strong feeling of moral beauty, he attacked the 
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indifference and grovelling habits of his countiyjpen by the 
keen censure of his verse, which, to use the phrase of another 
Italian poet lately dead, stung to the quick the .Lombard epicu- 
rists* ; and yet such was the influence of his stainless morals— 
such the respect for his disinterested virtues, that he had friends 
even amongst that class of wealthy and pompous patricians, 
whose weakness and effeminacy he reprobated. 

lie fore Parini, the Italian satirists, with the exception of Sal¬ 
vator Rosa, lashed those vices which are common to men of all 
ages and nations; the Milanese poet undertook to make his 
countrymen blush for their peculiar faults—their effeminacy and 
idleness, and he certainly succeeded in awakening a sense of shame, 
if not contrition amoug them. His Giorno has become a standard 
work in Italian literature. Iu this the poet paints, in lively colours, 
the frivolous occupations in which the day of a young fashionable 
Italian nobleman was spent—the emptiness of his mind—his idle 
vanity and self-opinion—his affected manners and euervated lan¬ 
guage. Beginning from his levee, we follow him through his 
conversation with his French and dancing masters—bis toilette— 
his morning visits—dinner—evening ride in the Corso—the insi¬ 
pid conversazione , and the theatre. The poet censures severely, 
but justly, the baneful fashion of servenlism, the most disgraceful 
of southern customs; he intersperses his journal with episodes 
on the origin of several other fashionable habits; lie traces a poe¬ 
tical origin of the inequality of conditions, between the Jiard-la- 
bouring many aud the idle few', burthened with wealth and sa¬ 
tiety, the whole composition being seasoned by a fine irony which 
never oversteps the boundaries of decency, a rare prerogative 
among satirists. Parini’s language is also a happy Specimen of 
dignity witliout bombast, w'hile he most successfully .adapts his 
/ style to the various subjects of which he treats. He adopted 
blank verse? an apparently easy,»but in fact a very difficult metre. 
The poetry of Italian versifiers, especially of Frugoui and Betti- 
uelli’s school, had become full of grandiloquent expressions, of 
imposing sounds, something similar to that of the dege^ierafe 
Romans, which Persius ridicules in the well known lines, Torva 
Mimallomis implcrunt cornua bdtobis . . Parini felt that this 
obstreperous harmony was far from natural or pleasing, and he 
intermixed in his verse fines purposely neglected, to adapt his 
language to the inequality of tone that pervades <*hp sentiments ; 
in other places he has managed.an obvious contrast between the 
pomp of diction and of figure with the futility of the subject, 
deriving frorfi it a source of humour. 


♦ 44 Che il Lombardo pungepti Sardanapalo.”—Foscolo, Sepolcri. 
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' Parini’s dies are perhaps superior, at least by their lyric power, 
tb his principal poem. It may be said of him, that he recalled 
the Italian lyre to its true vocation, that of rousing high and ge¬ 
nerous sentiments among his countrymen. It is remarkable that 
the best of his odes were written in his old age, such as La Cailti - 
ta, the fall, ItPericolo, that on the death of Sacchini the composer,, 
and above all, the beautiful and lofty-toned effusion to Silvia, ml 
vestire alia gkigfiottina. This wa9 the name given in those mad 
times to the new fashion of ladies’ dress and toilet, which had 
been recently introduced from France into Italy. Pusseroni had 
already inveighed, in his Cicerone, against the indecency and na¬ 
kedness of female dress—Parini, with keener perception, repro¬ 
bated especially the images of cruelty with which’it was associated 
by its name. He conceived the fatal effect these might have on the 
mind of a y<?ung woman, whose feminine delicacy ought to be kept 
untainted by even the vision of crime. He gently remonstrates with 
Silvia agaiust adopting fashions derived from guilty practices, and 
raising his tone in anxious alarm, he warns her of the imperceptible 
steps, by which even a youthful maid may become domesticated 
with cruelty; he recalls the instance of ancient Rome, where the 
once honoured matrons, and the Latian daughters repaired to 
the amphitheatre to feast their eyes with the abominable fights of 
gladiators. He displays, in powerful colours, the utter degra¬ 
dation and frightful corruption which followed such vicious pas¬ 
times, and ends by, telling Silvia not to forget the origin of ancient 
licentiousness, and to cherish always chaste thoughts and feelings 
of soft humanity. 

Parini,wafr a lover of liberty, but an enemy to licentiousness, to 
irreligion, and to popular tumults. When the French invaded 
Lombardy, in 1796, Parini was elected, along with Verri and. 
other estimable men, a member of the new municipality of Milan. 
But he soon perceived he could'not follow his benevolent views 
amidst clashing factions, and under the sway of an overbearing 
fpreign conqueror. He therefore returned to his private station, 
the only one fit for an upright single-hearted old man, and se¬ 
cretly distributed gmong the poor all the salary he had received 
during the time he was in'offifce. His reply to those who 
were shouting —The republic for ever! death to the aristo¬ 
crats! has been reported by other writers. With an undaunted 
countenance,.s(bd a strenuous voice, he silenced their shouts by 
exclaiming to them: ** Yes', the republic for ever, but death to 
no one, I say, ye. senseless rabble.” 'Viva la repuklica e morte a 
nessuno , canaglia stolta* And such was tlie respect for the vener¬ 
able, though feeble oltffrian, and such also the native good dispo¬ 
sition of the Milanese, that the fury of the people became ap- 
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peased at these words. He died not long after, in the seventieth 

year of his age, poor as he had lived, in the bosom of that reli¬ 
gion, the precepts of which he had never lost sight of amidst all 
the libertinism and confusion of those mad times. 

Ccs’arotti, another Italian poet of the last century, is chiefly 
known as the author of a beautiful version of Ossian’s poems. 
Whatever be the origin and the intrinsic merit of those composi¬ 
tions, certain it is that, clothed as they were by Cesarotti, in all the 
pomp and grace of Italian versification, they captivated the Ita¬ 
lian public to a degree almost unparalleled in the literary annals 
of that country. Peopfe having become satiated with the per¬ 
petual, and now thread-bare allusions to the Greek mythology; 
nie novelty, aud, perhaps, the very vagueness of the Caledonian 
imagery— 1 -its spirit-crowded mists—its stormy seas and howling 
w inds—its melancholy bards and moralizing warriors, struck the 
lively fancy of the Italians not the less because the scenes de¬ 
scribed were the reverse of those to which southern eyes are ac¬ 
customed. But the mauia of imitation to which Cesarotti’s Ossian 
gave rise soon became ridiculous—the Italian fair, living under 
the glow ing skies of Tuscany and of Parthenope, were sighing 
after the mists of the Hebrides; they held converse with the winds, 
and listened to fancied voices from the clouds. The crowd of 
puerile imitators had the effect of shortening the paroxysm, and 
all seusible men. became more w'eary of the strange phantasmago¬ 
ria of Ossian, than they had been of the sensual gods of Olympus. 
Yet the merit of Cesarotti as a poet remained acknowledged, and 
his Ossian retains its place in Italian literature, as another splen¬ 
did example of the capabilities of that beautiful language for 
alrrftfst any sort of composition. The difficulties, however, which 
,J Cesarotti had to surmount, are. thus modestly; but forcibly de¬ 
scribed by himself: • 

“ Italian blank verse can only sustain itself by the majesty of its mea¬ 
sured and returning harmony. As nothing is more opposed to this styje 
of rhythm than the concise and rapid character of Ossian’s poem?, 1 was 
in the same situation as a workman of mosaics, obliged to combine 
together, in a harmonious and regular composition, so many fragments, 
without disfiguring them. I had no model in Italian poetry of the style 
and metre which were most suitable to the translation of poems so fo¬ 
reign to our manners.”— Ugmi, vol. iii. p. 201. 

We readily acknowledge ^Ceaarotti’s ingenuity in the execu¬ 
tion of his undertaking; but we almost regret that so much abi¬ 
lity should not have been employed in a more original task, and 
one more congenial to national taste. Another observation of 
Cesarotti we shall give before we dismiss the subject. 

“ Translators, in general, in viewing the difficulties of their task, 

VOL. II. no. iv. . UU 
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dwell chiefly on the difference between one language and another; 
but, in ray opinion, there is a still greater difficulty to be overcome, in or¬ 
der to produce a good translation, at least in verse, and that is, tbc dif¬ 
ference of rhythm, and metre, harmony and verse. These, with their in¬ 
flexions and pauses, their cadences and rhymes, modify the sentiments 
of a composition, and give them a beauty which they must lose if ren* 
dered in another measure; the analogy between the sounds and the 
ideas becomes lost, and discordance takes the place of harmony. This 
is the stumbling-block of literal translators.’' —p. 198. 

Cesarotti was opposed to a too great veneration for the an¬ 
cients, and, among others, for Homer. Had he contented him¬ 
self with blaming a servile and blind admiration, he would have 
found few dissenters among those whose opinion is of any value; 
but he went farther, and presumed to correct the Iliad, by fa¬ 
shioning a sort of translation of it* in which he completely meta¬ 
morphosed Homer; so that at last perceiving the transformation, 
and feeling the title of Iliad to be no longer suitable, he styled 
his version the “ Death of Hector.” The properest comment 
on this oddity was the caricature which appeared at Rome, repre¬ 
senting the head of old Homer placed on the shoulders of a 
French merveiUeux , with the legend “ translation of Homer.” A 
much more useful labour was his “ Bibliotheca Homerica,” in 
which he collected the substance of the best commentaries and 
criticisms on the father of classic poetry. 

In his “ Essay on* the Philosophy of Languages, as applied to 
the Italian,” Cesarotti showed himself really worthy of his high 
reputation as a learned philologist aud critic, for such was in fact 
the natural jtuni of his mind. Cesarotti was no more a Cruscunte 
than he was a classicist; his general principle was, that languages 
cannot remain long stationary,—that they must follow the progress' 
of knowledge, aud the vicissitudes of civil society,—.that as new 
ideas occur, new words must be introduced, taken from those 
languages in which they have already existed; that a change of 
manners will alter the application of words from elegant to vulgar, 
and vice versa. He went so far as to propose the establishment 
of a literary Areopagus, confposed of the flower of the Italian li¬ 
terati from eveiy province of Italy, to act as arbiters in ques¬ 
tions concerning language. It is a remarkable fact, that at this 
epoch the Academy of La Crusca was not averse to acknowledge 
the justice of Cesarotti’s principle^ and several letters passed 
between the secretary of that learned but punctilious assembly 
and our Paduan reformer.— Vgoni , voh.iii. p. 2£7. But the 
subsequent invasion of, the French, the forced introduction of 
their language, and the slovenly corruption of the inferiov Italian 
writers, alarmed national feelings, and the Crusca having again 
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issued its inexorable decrees, was even applauded by men of letters 
from feelings of wounded pride and indignant'patriotism. Since 
that time, Monti has taken up the side of CcsarotlMn the contro¬ 
versy, and the result has been the celebrated “ Propost a” which 
has proved a signal acquisition to the language. 

Among the philologists and critics who appear in Ugoni’s col¬ 
lection, the eccentric Barctti deservedly fills a conspicuous place.' 
H is was truly a wandering life. Born at Turin, in 1716, and 
intended by his father for the profession of the law, young Ba- 
retti lied in disgust from home and repaired to Guastulla, and after¬ 
wards to Venice, where he became acquainted with Cozzi and other 
n*en of letters. After rambling about various cities of Italy, try¬ 
ing several modes of earning a precarious subsistence, yet collect¬ 
ing all the while valuable stores of information, he left his native 
country and repaired to London, in 1751, where he became a 
teacher of Italian, and wrote several pamphlets ou literary sub¬ 
jects. He afterwards accompanied an English gentleman to 
Lisbon, and thence through Portugal, Spain, and the south of 
Prance to Italy, and we find a pleasing account of this journey in 
his “ Lettere Famigliari ai suoi Fratelli.” While at Venice, he 
begun publishing, under an assumed name, a critical journal, 
which he styled Frusta Letteraria, “ The Literary Scourge,” a 
title perfectly adapted to the spirit of the work. 

Literary criticism was, in Baretti’s time, at'a very lovv'ebb in 
Italy. The trammels of the press, the fear of offending the great, 
the municipal jealousy of the literati, the pedantry of the acade¬ 
micians, above all, the sensitiveness of the clergy to afiybold and 
new^jdea,—these were fatal obstacles to the establishment of a 
review. Hence the tameness of most attempts at liteVary critir 
cism in the journals of that country. But, as it always happens 
that long restraint at last produces an ebullition, we fiud, also, 
that vvheuever a writer was so circumstanced or so much excited 
as to forget or brave prudential considerations, he fastened upot* 
his antagonist with a fury and a scurrility which tended to dis¬ 
grace his vocation. Thus, we find*Italian critics degenerating 
into satirists. Baretti, of a naturally irritable temperament, 
bold and reckless like his favourite Benvenuto Cellini, in whose 
works he delighted, having, moreover, by his residence in Eng¬ 
land reinforced his mind with a spirit of independence, produced 
u most powerful specimen of Italian criticism, though often led 
beyond just jimits by his disdainful overbearing temper and 
his love of paradox. While he justly derided the Arcadian nuga, 
the cold concetti of the sonneteers, the too great servility of the 
Cruscanti, the dusty pedantry of the archaeologists, the idle disser¬ 
tations of academicians; while he indignantly upbraided his count- 
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trymen with wasting in those worse than trifles, time and abilities 
which ought to be engrossed in studies of national and general 
utility, in striving to keep pace with other nations in the career of 
investigation and civilization; while, in short, he endeayoured 
and with partial success, to awaken the Italian literati from the 
easy slumber in which, they had been lulled by the example of 
the Seicentisti, Barctti quarrelled, at the same time, with several 
of his cotemporaries who were fellow-labourers in the same voca¬ 
tion, of reforming taste, and opening new paths to Italian genius. 
Thus, he was unjust to the great Italian dramatist, Goldoni, who, 
with all his faults, was the creator of the Italian drama, merely 
because Baretti patronized the eccentric but perverse genius 
of Carlo Gozzi, who, from hatred of innovation, wished to per¬ 
petuate the reign of masks and of farce on the Italian stage; lie 
was too severe upon Genovcsi, the style of whose philosophical 
works he unsparingly criticised; and he blamed his friend Parini 
for having written his Giorno in blank verse, and advised him seri¬ 
ously to recast it in ottava rirna ! 

“ With all his horror of blank verse,” observes Ugoni, “ Baretti had 
himself translated, in that metre, Corneille's tragedies, which was, cer¬ 
tainly, a most unsuccessful attempt.”—yol. i. p. 245. 

But Baretti’s violence was especially directed against the 
priest, Borga, and, above all, against Father Buonafede, a Ccles- 
tinc monk, whom he assailed in terms borrowed from the lan¬ 
guage of the trivia. A most envenomed controversy was carried 
on between tbotwo enraged authors. It led them both beyond all 
bounds, not jOjftly of urbanity, but of decency, and exhibited a most 
scandalous renewal of the virulent invectives of the Italian learned 
of the fifteenth century, the spirit of Poggio, Valla, and Filelfo 
resuscitated. Baretti, however, fearing the effects of the odium, 
monasticum, which was still dreaded in his time in Italy, removed, 
first from Venice to Ancona, where lie continued the publication 
of his journal, under the false date of Trento, and then, some time 
after? left Italy altogether in disgust, and returned to England. 
Thus ended the. publication of the Frusta Lett,eraria di Aristarco 
Scannabue , for such was the nom de guerre Baretti assumed. The 
last edition of .this work is that of Milan, in 1804, in three vo¬ 
lumes, 4to* ■ 

On his return to England, Baretti wrote in English, “ An 
Account of the .Manners and Customs of Italy, with Observations 
on the mistakes of.some,travellers with regard to that Country,” 
in which he refutes the assertions of »a Or. Sliarp, who had 
abused the Italians in a book of travels that he had written about 
theirHCoiintry. Baretti stands here on vantage ground, and we 
must say that he avails himself of it to the utter discomfiture of 
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his antagonist. The book is curious, inasmuch as it gives a lively 
anc^tolerably fair picture, by an Italian of the last century, of the 
manners of his countrymen previous to the French invasion and 
subsequent changes. 1 As the race of travellers like Dr. Sharp is 
by no means extinct in our days, some future Baretti may, from 
the perusal of the work, derive materials for another defence of 
his often misrepresented country. • 

Having mentioned Buonafedc as the antagonist of Baretti, we 
must now Consider him as the historian of philosophy, for such is 
the character he assumed in his principal work, Delia istoria e 
della indole d'ogni jilonojm , which he continued under the title 
Delta restaurazione di ogni Jilosofa, ne’ secofi XVI, XVII, e 
XVIII. The latter was translated into German, by Professor 
Heydenreich, of Leipzig, but with many corrections and a copi¬ 
ous supplement. Buhle, among the Germans, and Dcgcrando; 
among the French, have since treated the same subject; the 
atter, however, acknowledges that Buonafede’s work is the most 
complete that Italy is possessed of ou the history of philosophy. 
The errors of judgment, which are observable in it, are derived 
from two sources, one connected with the station in life of the 
author, (a titled monk of one of the wealthiest orders then in ex¬ 
istence,) the other inherent in his mind, which was prone to sar¬ 
casm and irony. The first made him, of course, not only uphold 
the dogmas but also the practices of the Romish Church, and the 
pretensions of the Roman See; the other led‘him to snee'r at the 
generality of philosophers, because several of the individuals so 
styled happened to be truly ridiculous and contemptible. How¬ 
ever, Buouafcde proved more impartial than could be *fairly ex¬ 
ported from an Italian monk of the eighteenth century, writing at. 
yRome, and his German translator, Professor Heydenreich, justly 
observes, that 

I • 

“ He is no dogmatic adept of any sect, and he keeps to the character of 
an independent mind. He is neither dazzled by the undeserved fame 
which crowns the head of some philosophers, nor blinded by the neglect 
and oblivion to which deserving \i riters have been sometimes coiufemned 
by fate; his judgments are therefore often in opposition to fashionable 
and received Criticism. Although hostile to Protestantism, as might he 
expected;he is yet in some points more impartial than our own Protest* 
ant writers generally are.” —Kritisckc Gesckichte dvr Rcvolutionen der 
Philosophic, p. 2. 

And in one of this German Appendixes concerning the modern 
sceptics, although Heydenreich combats Buonafede’s inferences, 
that Protestantism led* the way to scepticism, yet he repeats his 
acknowledgment of the impartiality with which the Catholic 
writer has examined the question, and the result with which he 
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.concludes, that few, very few indeed, have been real sceptics; and 
of these lie*names Bayle, Huet, and perhaps Hirnhaym. With 
regard to Bayle, he was as far from scepticism as from Manichhism. 
That great man, indignant at the blind veneration of men for mi- 
examined authority, for ex-parte statements, for the magisttfr dixit 
of the old 'scholastics, strove to impress upon the minds of his 
readers the necessity «of strict criticism, and of attaining the de¬ 
monstration of truth, before believing it as such. In this bias, 
indeed, Bayle indulged to excess, actuated by literary vanity, and 
conscious that his mind was remarkably well calculated to delect 
errors, and to seize on the weak side of a system.— Ugo/u, vol. i. 
p. 287—288. 

In the first-mentioned work of Buonafcde, viz. On the History 
and Character of all Philosophy, the author passes iu review all 
the ancient schools; then proceeding to the philosophy of the 
Fathers of the Church, he comes to the various scholastic sects, 
and thus he leads his readers to the fifteenth century, when a re¬ 
vival of ancient philosophy was produced by the arrival in Italy 
of the Greek refugees, and by the encouragement of the two first 
Medicis, and of Pope Nicholas V. 

The second work, on the Restoration of Philosophy, begins 
with tiie sixteenth century, and comes down to the middle of the 
eighteenth, the epoch of Genovcsi. Iu the first volume Buona- 
fede relates the early efforts of logic and criticism, to establish 
principles of rational pliilosoply. In the second, we sec the mists 
of ignorance in great measure dispelled by wonderful discoveries, 
by deep reasoning, and above all by the habits of demonstration, 
practised* by such men as Bacon, Galileo, Descartes, Leibnitz, 
Newton, the.'Recluses of* Port Royal, Locke, Condillac, *ind 
IQ lime. This second volume is most interesting, as r in it are ex-* 
plained the changes of the different schools, and the succession oi 
various doctrines. The style of the author is elega*nt yet digni¬ 
fied, as becomes the subject; it has much of the majestic turn anil 
Sonorous period of the Latin, which language the writer evidently 
takes*pleasure jn imitating. And in such grave matters we think 
his example might he still fallowed with due moderation by the 
Italian writers at all tunes. 

The third and„Iast volume of the “ Restoration” is engrossed 
by the history of moral philosophy, viewed in its natural connec¬ 
tion with religion, both of which the author zealously vindicates 
from the outrage^ with which, they had been assailed by licen¬ 
tious writers, especially in the eighteenth century. , 

Many other minor works were published by Buonafedc, which 
are now laid by on the dusty;shelves of convent libraries. One 
on “ J^elf-Miuder,” is not, perhaps, to be classed among these; 
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it is a history of the most noted suicides, and the opinions of va¬ 
rious philosophers and sects, ancient and modern, upon the cha¬ 
racteristics of that unnatural act. 

Father Buonafede*, after having passed through the different 
monastic offices and honours, attained the highest rank, of general 
of the order of the Celestines; in that capacity he went to do 
homage to the King of Naples, whose vassal he had become, as 
lord of several baronies in that kingdom, which were afterwards 
suppressed, togethePwith the order itself, at the time of the 
revolution. Buonafede, however, was spared the grief of behold¬ 
ing the downfal of the institution to which he belonged, at least 
in Italy; he died peacefully at Home, in 1793, caressed and 
favoured by cardinals, into whose college, it is said, it was his 
highest but unsuccessful ambition to be numbered. 

Contemporary with Baretti and Buonafede, lived the philologist 
and critic, Gasparo Gozzi, bom at Venice in 1713. 

Our historian, Ugoni, in speaking of this writer, begins the 
notice of his works by the following remarks: 

“ Nature creates genius, and studies and society nurse it; but political 
institutions, the temper of the prince, and the circumstances of the times, 
have a most essential share in forming the character of a writer. The 
old Venetian government, although nominally republican, was calculated 
to scare philosophy away; minds and thoughts were more fettered even 
than the persons of its subjects; therefore it is, that in all the literary 
history of that republic, we hardly meet with one philosophical writer. 
Hence, also, those Venetian literati who felt desirous of distinguishing 
themselves from the vulgar became more careful of the manner and style 
than of the subject of their compositions.’’—vol. i. p. 186. 

They were in short philologists rather than philoso'phers, and 
tiffs was eminently instanced in Gasparo Gozzi. Yqt there can 
J be philosophy, that is to say, intelligent investigation, and lovo'of 
truth, cvcn«in the study of language, and on this principle Gozzi 
proceeded in most of his writings, where he strove to purify the 
Italian language from affectation, conceit, and exoticism, by re¬ 
ferring to the great masters, from Dante down to the ingeuiotis 
Bcrni. The former he undertook warmlv to defend against the 
absurd obloquy which Bettinelli id bis Lettere Virgi/iane endea¬ 
voured to throw' on the great father of Italian letters. 

“It is a very arduous effort,” observes Ugoni, “ for a critic to deal 
fairly with a writer whose temper and character arc totally at variance 
with his own. We arc all naturally prepossessed in favour of our own 
perceptions, and manner of judging, ns the best possible, and this happy 
illusion is not*the least gift of Providence, which makes men, who are 
seldom pleased with others' doings, pleased, at least, with themselves. 
Now', Dante’s temper was proud, irascible, and disdainful. Bettinelli, of a 
much tamer character, rendered still more so by a repressive monastic 
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Creation, was scared by the naked energy of Alighieri. In his character 
Qf a Jesuit he was not pleased with the strenuous Ghibeline: as an erudite 
but somewhat superficial thinker, the doctrine which is concealed udder 
the veil of Dante’s fanciful allegory, was unprofitable to him.”— Vol. ii. 
p. 95. 4 / 

A notable expedient, suggested by Bcttinelli, was that of ex¬ 
tracting the best passages of Dante, out of which was to be 
manufactured a small volume consisting cdLtjiree or four cantos, 
while such approved verses as could not enter into this patch- 
work, should be placed at the end, in the manner of aphorisms, 
according to the plan followed with some ancient authors, for ex¬ 
ample, Afranius and Pacuvius. In another place Bettinelli as¬ 
serts, that among the 5,000 terzine contained in Dante’s poem, 
there arc not above 100 worthy to be extolled. “ Dante,” he' 
observes, elsewhere, “ wanted nothing but good taste and discern¬ 
ment in his art.”— Ugorti, vol. i. p. 194. 

Gozzi, in refuting Bettinelli, adopted the form of letters ad¬ 
dressed from the jEIysian fields to the Venetian publisher. In 
these letters the simplicity and unity of Dante’s plan are exhi¬ 
bited as joined to a rich variety of incidents and images. The 
diversity of the punishments, their fanciful analogy, and ingenious 
adaptation to the crimes of the culprits, the terrific vivacity of 
the descriptions, the awful and almost unearthly sublimity of ex¬ 
pression, and the profound knowledge of the human heart which 
is so remarkably displayed by Dante in his comparisons drawn 
from the workings of passion on the human mind, (the latter 
a source of poetical ideas almost unknown to Homer and Virgil, 
and of which Dahte may be called the inventor,) all these arc dis¬ 
played in Gozzi’s defence of that great poet. > . 

JVnotherework of Gozzi was UOsservatore , a periodical publi- 
cation, which appeared at Venice twice a week, on the plan of 
the Spectator. 

The establishment of periodical publications or journals in 
Italy dates from the seventeenth century. The first was published 
at Hohie, in 1668. A literary journal appeared at Parma, in 
1686. In 1696 0 The Gallery of Minerva” began at Venice, 
and‘in 1710 “ II Giomale dei Letterati” in the same city. Af¬ 
terwards Pietro VeAi and his brother, Alessandro, wrote, at 
Milan, a journal called // Gaffe, in which many excellent papers 
appeared. ‘ , 

Gozzi was unfortunate in his domestic arrangements. His 
natural carelessness of money matteA, his marriage with a woman 
of poetical genius, but older than himself, find of a restless dispo¬ 
sition and fretful temper, his ruinous connection with the stage, 
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as manager of a theatrical company, and his precarious health, 
all these circumstances contributed to make his life irksome. 

“'Had Gozzi,” says our biographer, “ been of a grovelling and vulgar 
natufe, or had be been an ignorant, man, his old nge, burthened with 
privations and painful diseases, would have been most unhappy. But the 
misfortunes of our worthy Gozzi were mucHllessened by the sentiments 
of honesty and virtue which were deeply engraven in his soul, and by 
the fervid recollections and cheerful fancies of a mind stored with pleas¬ 
ing and useful information. The internal smile of a quiet conscience, as 
he says himself, never forsook him. Even in his correspondence, if he 
complains to his friends about his misfortunes, he is not wearisome to the 
reader. When a man, in'the simplicity of his heart, gives himself up 
wholly to the impulses of Nature, and ingenuously writes from her 
inspiration, he seldom fails to please. Such a man was Gozzi, and bis 
countrymen ought to hold his memory dear, for he was a promoter of 
praiseworthy studies, and one of the best writers of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury.”—vol. i. p. 18G—204. 

Carlo Gozzi, the brother of the preceding, is the only dramatic 
writer that appears in -the three volumes of Ugoni’s collection. 
Carlo was born at Venice in 1722. He is known as the rival of 
his celebrated cotemporary and countryman, Goldoni, and the 
supporter of the old irregular comedy against the latter. 

In the second article of our preceding number, we have entered 
into sufficient details respecting the nature, character, and history 
of the commedie delC arte , or burlesque comedy. From what is 
there stated, it may be inferred, and not unjustly, that this mode 
of composition was open to much irregularity and licentiousness. 
A few clever actors might, by seizing the spirit of their parts, ex¬ 
cel in humour and wit, but most frequently tli e'tnaschere repeated 
nothing but stale jokes and low buffoonery. Goldoni at last ap¬ 
peared, aiid in the very cradle of burlesque comedy undertook to 
reform the stage. For the impromptu comedies he substituted 
regularly written plays, and where he retained some of the prin¬ 
cipal masks, he obliged them to conform to the part written for 
them. He aimed at drawing his characters and incidents fiptn 
nature, and for that purpose mixed with various company? even of 
the lowest class. He succeeded jri great measure, and although 
his language is often far from pure, while his action is occasion¬ 
ally time, and at other times extravagant, yet he was the founder 
of the present Italian comedy, and has been imitated by the dra¬ 
matic writers of the subsequent generations. , , 

Carlo Gozzi, a man of caustic and irritable temper, saw with 
an evil eye*the change that Goldoni was effecting, and felt sore at 
the great success of his comedies. Some pique which he had with 
the dramatist, and his own connection witn an old established 
company, made him determine on the hazardous task of upholding 
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the commedie dell arte; he wrote, for the purpose, a number of 
ingenious plays, allegorical and satirical, in which he introduced 
fairies, sorcerers, and other supernatural machinery, but his main 
object was to ridicule Goldoni and his new regular comedy. 
Some resemblance may be traced between Gozzi’s plays and those 
of Aristophanes. F . 

In the midst of his vulgarities and strange conceits, the mind 
of the poet, naturally inventive and fertile in resources, is clearly 
visible. “ No one can deny/* says Ugoni, " that Gozzi was an origi¬ 
nal, and also a natural writer, but his nature i$<nOia fine nature.” 
He created a new species of drama, a mixture of allegory and 
parody allied with the wonderful and the burlesque, and he suc¬ 
ceeded for a time in keeping the field against Goldoni; but after 
him no one has followed his wayward path. The genius of Gozzi 
resembled that of the old Spanish dramatists; fanciful but rough 
and wild, he borrowed much from their stage, and also from the 
oriental novels. We can only mention the titles of two or three of 
his plays: the “ Loves of the Three Oranges,” (the subject of which 
was taken from an old Venetian nursery tale,) with its three beau¬ 
tiful princesses, bom of the three enchanted oranges, made all 
Venice crowd to the theatre of St. Angelo. In another, styled the 
** Drugs of Love,” Gozzi had introduced under the name of Don 
Adonis, the character of a coxcomb imitator of foreign customs 
and frivolities. This was supposed to be the portrait of no less a 
person than the secretary to the Venetian senate, Pietro Gratarol, 
who was appointed resident for the republic at the court of Naples, 
a man vainglorious and affected. Gozzi asserts positively iu his 
Memoirs, that when he wrote his part, he did not even know. Gra¬ 
tarol;' but the latter, fancying himself ridiculed, endeavoured, but 
in vain, to obtain of the senate the suppression of the play, aud * 
through his own anxiety on the subject, made every body aware 
of the ludicrous coincidence. This was' a source of trouble for 
both Gratarol and his supposed parodist. It proved absolutely 
tho> death of the former, who, unable to bear the idea of being 
thus caricatured on the stage, “ wrote even from Stockholm an 
apologetic narrative of his grievances, and at last died broken¬ 
hearted in the island of Madagascar.”— Ugoni , vol. iii, p. 79. 

The whole fife of Carlo Gozzi was a series of squabbles and 
bickerings; a full account of which may be found in his own 
autobiography, which he published in his latter years, and styled, 
with his usual quaintness of expression. Useless Memoirs of his 
Life , written by himself, and published through humility. The 
last sentence is, perhaps, apposite; for the vicissitudes of his life 
—the derangement of his affairs—his perpetual law-suits—his 
discreditable connection with the histrionic company of Sacchi—• 
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his vulgar aud grovelling tastes, are all features far from advanta¬ 
geous to his character. Yet he was certainly a than of original 
genius, and perhaps understood rightly the character of his coun¬ 
trymen, when be deprecated the extinction of the maschere, aud 
of the commedie d/elV arte, which, with all their faults and abuses, 
constituted a genuine Italian comedy. *The general gravity and 
caution of that nation require the occasional relief of vivacious 
and boisterous mirth, which loves to break out in sudden and 
impetuous bursts, without rule or restraint. Even at this day, 
some of the minor theatres at Naples, w hich have retained the 
masks, attract crowds of. spectators of the educated classes; and 
in the melodrama, the charms of the operu buffa , bustling and 
Mvelv, are far superior to those of the stately frigid opera seria , 
which, bating a few duets and ariettas, is looked upon in Italy as 
a most powerful soporific. 

The historian Denina, a Piedmontese, fills a conspicuous 
place among the Italian writers of the last century; during which, 
period, Ugoni justly Fern arks that Piedmont contributed more 
than its proportionate share of talent. The names of the mathe¬ 
matician La Grange—the orientalist De Rossi—the typographer 
I3odoni—the poet Passeroni—the philologist Baretti, and the 
Cardinal Gerdil—those of Alfieri, and of his friend Caluso—and 
of Napione and Botta in our own days, all belong to this extreme 
and comparatively small portion of Italy. Denina’s best work is 
the Rivo/usioni (FItalia, on which he employed ten years of his 
life, and which was translated and reprinted in almost all the lan¬ 
guages of Europe, and even in modern Greek at Constantinople., 
This was the first general history of Italy from its earliest times, 
and the author availed himself of the materials eollecicd hy munici¬ 
pal writers, and above all, by Sigonius and the indefatigable Mura- 
tori. Denina printed, the first edition of his work at Florence, 
w ith the Approbation of the local authorities ; but this was not 
enough, it seems* for a Piedmontese subject, a Jaw being then in 
force, that no Piedmontese should publish a work, even in a 
foreign land, without the permission of the Turin censors. The 
consequence was that Deniua’s edition was suppressed, and the 
author had to pay the expenses of the printing. He was, more¬ 
over, exiled to Vercclli, and deprived of his professor’s chair in 
the University of Tqrin. The disgust which he felt on this oc¬ 
casion induced him-to. quit huts country, and to avail himself of th^ 
offer of Frederic of Prussia, who had invited hijn to his court, 
with the promise of every facility for his literary studies, as the 
king knew that Denina was then preparing a histoij of the Re¬ 
volutions of Germany, which, however, when published,, proved 
inferior to his former work* * 
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pother work of considerable interest, by the same author, is 
the** History of Western Italy,” which denomination embraces the 
whole continental territories of the Sardinian monarchy. This is, 
properly speaking, a supplement to the “ Rivoluzioni d’ltalia,”Con¬ 
taining many details concerning that part of Italy which could not 
find place in a general history .of the peninsula. The author, a 
Piedmontese, appears here perfectly master of his subject, having 
consulted all the chronicles, provincial and municipal, of Pied¬ 
mont, most of which were inedited and hardly known; and of 
these he gives an interesting critical notice. He investigates the 
ancient genealogy of the house of Savoyj the oldest of the Euro¬ 
pean dynasties, and also of the marquises of Ivrea and Susa, aud 
the other lords of those provinces during the middle ages. Having 
reached the eighteenth century, the history of Piedmont and of its 
sovereigns, beginning from Victor Amadeus II., who first obtained 
the title of King of Sardinia, becomes essentially connected with 
the affairs of the rest of Italy, and forms a useful supplement to 
that part of its general history which Denina had rather hurried 
over in his “ Rivoluzioni d’ftalia,” viz, from the peace of Utrecht 
to the annexation of Piedmont to the late French empire. De- 
nina finished his work on Western Italy at Paris, where he w as 
librarian to Napoleon, an office which he retained till his death, 
which happened in 1813. 

On the merits of these Italian histories, Ugoni observes, that 
Denina had the talent of putting into order the scattered materials 
of the annals of his country, and of raising an entire edifice, valu¬ 
able for its simplicity and boldness. 

“ But as he was the first who undertook the task of deciphering ami 
remodelling the^nide works of the old chroniclers.and annalists, lie hac^ 
littlg leisure td adorn them. Generally scrupulous with regard to the 
correctness of the outline of facts, he was not so successful iu the art of 
shading and colouring his sketches/’—Vol. iii. p. 258. * 

However, Denina’s " Revolutions of Italy” is considered a 
standard work in Italian libraries, and is even the best, if not 
the only*gen6ral history of that country written by a native. We 
mean no disparagement to Bosses most useful compilation, which, 
however, from its size, and the manner in which it is written, is 
totally unfit for general readers.' Denina’s style is remarkable 
for a certain nerve* and conciseness not always to be met with in 
Italian narrative. 

We must now advert- to the same author’s “ Vicende della 
Letteratura ” or General ‘History of letters, ancient and modern, 
which he has traced in a succession of miniature etchings. In 
point ^erudition, the author is truly wonderful; no book seems 
unknown to him. Innumerable writers are pourtrayed, and tbeir 
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merits defined with laconic, and often characteristic sentences. 
Unlike the generality of compilers, Denina ranges freely over the 
vast ground spread before him witli an ease which bespeaks a 
complete and long Acquired familiarity. This work, by the* uni¬ 
versal learning which it contains, and the historical, sobriety of 
narrative, stands next to the “ Revolutions of Italy/' among the 
author’s passports to literary fame. » 

The “ Prusse Lilteraire,”* which Denina published in French 
at Berlin, contains notices of the Prussian authors, academicians, 
and artists, who lived in the Prussian states between the years 
1740 and 1786, arranged in alphabetical order. The introduc¬ 
tion to this Prussian biography, in which the author gives an ac¬ 
count of the different branches of learning during the reign of 
Frederic, is characterised by Ugoni as ** one of the most useful, 
comprehensive, and sensibly written resumes of literary history 
extant.” 

We have not space to say more of this author. The reader will 
find an ample and interesting criticism on his numerous works in 
Ugoni's third volume, in which his amiable and irreproachable 
character is also most fairly and honourably sketched. Upon the 
whole, we consider this as one of the best written articles in the 
“ History of Italian Literature,” while the subject of it is one of 
the most distinguished Italian writers of the eighteenth century. 

Two writers on the fine arts, Milizia and Lanzi, are noticed in 
the last volume of Ugoni’s work. The former is known as the 
author of the “ Memoirs of ancient and modern Architects/’f 
preceded by an essay upon architecture, in which Milizia in a 
clear manner exhibits the principles of that art. In the first book, 
the treats qf the ancient architects of Greece and Rome, until the 
decay of the art in the fourth century. The second includes.the . 
dark peripd from Constantin^ to the fourteenth century, which is 
much less known than it deserves, to be, considering, that during 
this period a multitude of wondrous monuments were erected in 
the Gothic and Moorish styles; it was, indeed, the age of cathe¬ 
drals, of massive palaces and castles, that rival for their grandeur 
and solidity, though not for taste* the most boasted works of the 
Romans. Owing to the neglect of letters, the fame which might 
otherwise have been acquired by those creations of a rude;, but 
powerful imagination* was not insured to their projectors.. Iu 
the third book, Milizia draws, the history of the art from the re¬ 
vival of classic taste to the eighteenth century, and examines se¬ 
verely, but impartially, the various works of the numerous archi- 

* Berlino. 1790-91. 4 vols. 8vo. 

f Parma, at the Royal Pres*. 4 vols. 8ve. 1781. 
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0Kb who flourished in Chat period. Possessed of an honest 
^dependence, careless of patronage, devoid of prejudices, Milizia 
lived and wrote at Home, without fear, without stooping to flat¬ 
tery; his pen ran as freely as his thoughts, and he ridiculed with¬ 
out mercy those artists and dilettanti who had degraded the noble 
simplicity of architecture by their extravagauce, and their undue 
love of the rich and ortiamental. He fought boldly against the 
common depravity of taste/as may be seen in his familiar corre¬ 
spondence with his intimate friend Count Sangiovanni of Vicenza, 
a collection of epistles equally interesting from the power of 
mind which they display, and the candid and unaffected style of 
the writer. From this correspondence Ugoni quotes a beautiful 
Specimen, being a letter, in which Milizia describes, like a true 
artist, the impression produced on him by the view of Gariganel- 
li’s mausoleum in the Church of Santi Apostoli, one of the early 
works of the immortal Canova, “ The very Jesuits,” exclaims 
he, “ cannot refrain from blessing Pope Ganganclli in his 
marble effigy. It is a work of perfection, and this is proved by 
the absurd strictures of the Michel-Angelists, of the Berninites 
and Borrominists, who, God forgive them, censure as faults the 
most splendid beauties.” Milizia had by nature a spirit wholly un¬ 
compromising in what he considered the cause of truth; by living 
at Rome among artists, he had adopted much of their blunt in¬ 
dependence, and- had acquired that ruvidetto romano, which is the 
characteristic of the natives in the expression of their thoughts, as 
well as in their works of art. At times, however, his untameablc 
independence led him into paradoxes. 

Another Important work of Milizia is the " Principles of Civil 
Architecture^”* in which he gives a regular course of that art,' 
divided into three sections, agreeably to its three great leading 
characters—solidity, convenience, aicd beauty. Palladio,.Scamozzi 
and Vignola, among the moderns, had already treated this subject; 
but their works afford rather materials for a treatise, than a com¬ 
plete treatise itself. 

He afterwards wrote “ IJArte di Vedere nelle Belle Arti del 
Bisegno in which he displays a spirit of animosity against 
Michel Angelo, a feeiing which had been roused in him by the 
conceit and impertinence betrayed by feeble imitators of that 
great master. Milizia detested servility and weakness; he had a 
conception of the beautiful and of the sublime, equally remote 
from the licentious extravagance of a Borromini or a Guarini, 
and from the cold imitative dystCm of the .Florentine school. 

Luigi Lanzi is the author of die “ History of Italian Painting,” 
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a rich and truly uational subject, to which his attention was di¬ 
rected by his intimate friend, Tiraboschi.* Vasari and others had 
already written lives of the paiuters; but Lanzi was the first who 
embodied a general‘account of the art in its whole progress, di¬ 
viding it by the various schools, beginning \yith the Florentine, the 
origin of which, differing from Vasari, he traces back to times much 
auterior to Cimabue, who is generally considered as the earliest 
Tuscan artist. Lanzi gives a series of artists of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, showing that Italy was never deficient in painters. 
The Roman school*, with its perfection of classic design, ideal 
beauty and peculiar grandeur of style, comes next; and after it 
the Neapolitan, remarkable by its fancy and vivacity, the gifts of 
the happy climes in which it had its birth. He then proceeds to 
describe the schools of Upper or Northern Italy, beginning with 
the Venetian, rich and abundant in great masters; then the Lom¬ 
bard—subdivided into tlie Mantuan, distinguished by Mautegna 
and Giulio Romano —rthe Parmesan, by the divine Corrcgio — 
and the Milauese, which* boasts of Leonardo da Vinci as its leader; 
the Bolognese school, ennobled by the names of the Caracci; 
then the Genoese; and last of all the painters of Piedmont, 
though the latter do not form a series which. entitles them to 
the name of a school. Every one. of these schools Lanzi divides 
into various periods, according to their variations in style and 
taste, and neglects no information that can enrich his narrative. 
He visited in person the various seats of the art, examined the 
masterpieces, consulted with existing professors in their respec¬ 
tive cities, in short, spared no pains to render his labour com¬ 
plete; all that diligence can collect is to be'found *in his his¬ 
tory, but Ugoni observes, that “ it is deficient in that spirit of 
* philosophical analysis which traces the great moral‘causes from 
whence the rise, prosperity aiyl decline of the arts proceed.”— 
vol. iii. p. 407* 

Another publication of Lanzi is his “ Essay on the Etruscan 
Language,” a work of great and ingenious research on the origin* 
nature and etymology of that lost idiom. This has beeif a sub¬ 
ject of much controversy among the learned of Tuscany Uulike 
the generality of antiquarian treatises, the work of Lanzi is made 
interesting to the general reader, by its various and mixed erudi¬ 
tion, the monuments it illustrates, and the pleasing style in which 
it is written. 

The learned and pious Gerdil, although by birth a Savoyard, is 
classed by Ugoni among the Italiau literati. Most of his works. 


* Published at Bassauo in 1794. A late edition, 6 vols. 8vo. Fircone, 1822. An 
English translation by Mi. Thomas Roscoe has recently appeared. 
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however, are written either in Latin or in French, which latter is, 
- br rather was, the current language among the upper classes-in 
the Sardinian States. Gerdil, after studying at Bologna, fti the 
noviciate of the Barnabites, being admitted into the order, repaired 
to Turin, where he lectured upon ethics in the Academy of that 
city. He soon rose high in the public estimation, and was ap¬ 
pointed preceptor to ode of the King’s nephews. His fame had 
already reached Rome, and Pius VI. created him a Cardinal in 
1777* Exiled from Rome in consequence of uie first French in¬ 
vasion, he returned again with the new Pope Pius VII. to that 
metropolis, where he died in 1802, in- the humble cell of the 
convent of his order, where he had always continued to reside, 
even in the midst of his worldly honours and dignities. His 
friend, the learned Cardinal Fontana, pronounced a funeral ora¬ 
tion over his regains. Gerdil’s works were published at Rome 
in 15 vols. 4t0i*. 

This writer’s refutation pf Rousseau’s " Emile” was the only 
criticism which the self-opinioned philosopher of Geneva con¬ 
fessed he, had read through from beginning to end, concluding 
with expressions of regret that his truly estimable censor had not 
understood him. 1 

The principal work of Cardinal Gerdil composed in Italian, is 
his“ Introduction to the Study of Religion,” which was praised 
by Brucker in his u History of Philosophy.” He wrote also 
a treatise on duels/mathematical dissertations, and several pole¬ 
mical works in defence of religion and moral philosophy. 

If this author has been styled the Fenelon of Italy, the Bishop 
of Parma, •Tprcfal, might not unfitly be called the Italian Bossuet, 
especially with regard to similarity of temper and oratorical ener* 
gies^. Turdhi is, indeed, one of die few.sacred orators Italy can 
boast of, nor has that country, the seat and centre of Catholicism, 
produced a Massillon or Bourdaloue. The Jesuit Segneri, 
of the seventeenth century, is the only preacher who enjoyed a 
literary reputation previous to Turchi, It may be said, however, 
that it *is partly owing to the neglect of collecting and publishing 
the sermons* of popular preachers, that Italy has so few specimens 
of pul pit-eloquence; but, speaking from our own experience, we 
think the deficiency rather arises from the mistaken idea that has 
prevailed in that country of the duties of sacred oratory. Its 
professors are too much addicted to a style of theatrical declama¬ 
tion, to poetical descriptions and rhetorical figures; their appeals 
are to the senses and to the. passions; imagination has too great 
a part, and reason too little, in their ingenious compositions; 
they surprise, they please, they excite, but; do not convince the 
hearer. 'Hie subjects, too, are frequently ill chosen. Dogmatical 
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-aud metaphysical definitions; attempts at exp||ipiqg by. worldly 
. illustration mysteries incomprehensible to. the human intellect; 
fanciful descriptions of scenes which the eye hasneveJrSeen, and 
the mind cannot comprehend; or cold elaborate panegyrics ^pn 
some of the innumerable Saints of the Romish Calendar;—these 
form the far greater part of subjects usually preferred by Italian 
preachers. • 

Bishop Turchi's oratory was less injured by the faults just 
mentioned than that of most of his countrymen. His concep¬ 
tions are lofty, and his comparisons striking and appropriate. 
Full of unaffected zeal and religious fervour, his eloquence never 
becomes languid or coldly elaborate. Yet occasionally, especially 
: n his latter compositions, he falls into the declamatory style, and 
repeats usque ad nauseam invectives against the philosophers and 
innovators in religion and politics. This, however, was a com¬ 
mon fault at the time, and partly justified by the excesses of the 
French Revolution, and the alarm they excited in Italy. 

Ugoni, indeed, distinguishes'two epochs in Turchi’s oratorical 
career: the first, before he was promoted to. the episcopal see, 
.3 marked by a greater liberality of sentiments; and our biogra¬ 
pher quotes passages in his funeral oration bn Maria Theresa, 
which breathe a spirit of truly liberal Christian philosophy (vol. 
ii. p. 169 .) To the same period belong his “ Prediche alia 
C&rtef* or Sermons before the Court of Parma, to which, he 
vv«i appointed preacher. To the second, or episcopal, -career of 
Turchi belong bis homilies, with many sermons which Have been 
published at Modena since his death; and to that second part of 
his compositions the charge of intolerance and violence chiefly 
applies. 4 

A tone 6f severity is manifest in UgoniY article upon Torelli ; 
a, man who, deeply imbued^ with Greek and Latin lore, became 
so wrapt tip in bis admiration of the ancients, as to have little 
or no sympathy for modern writers, and to show himself unjust 
towards his contemporaries. ; * ( He was one of those who fatjey 
that nature, bountiful towards the ancients,' was to ui but * 
stepmother/*—vol.iii. p. 62.. CJf the Jesuit Roberti, Ugoni 

observes, that having fixed in his mind as a principle that " phile* 
gophers had always been the. enemies of Christianity,” he mile no 
distinction between philosophy and sophistry, between thebuse 
and ilie abuse of human ,curiosity and the spirit of investigation, 
—vol. ii. p. 11 U Yet even of these, our author praises, with honest 
candour; the virtuous life, the learning, the benevolent^ disposi¬ 
tion; and he points put such of their works as arc deserving of 
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':fl|Jgl?xed approbation. Of Pompei, who has given Italy an 
, t €p&erient translation of Plutarch and some beautifulpastorals, 
lie? speaks with, deserved eulogy. All these were men of the 
school, uniting some of its hallowed prejudices to many of 
its virtues,—simplicity, strict probity, and sincere piety. They 
have passed away with the age that gave them birth : let us tread 
lightly upon their ashps, and let no party-spirit molest their 
peaceful shades or depreciate their modest worth ! 

If we add to the names already mentioned those of the lyric 
poet Manara, of the learned antiquary Gagliardi ^vol.i. p. 309— 
333), and of the physician Borsieri, the.author of the “ Institu¬ 
tions of Practical Medicine,” which have been translated into 
English, (vol.ii. p. 211,) we shall have introduced to the acquaint¬ 
ance of our readers all the characters contained in Ugoni’s His¬ 
tory of Italian Literature during the latter half of the Eighteenth 
Century; a work of which, upon the whole, we must speak with 
high commendation. We have been for some time expecting 
the fourth volume, in which we learn •Alfieri’s life would be 
given; but, to our disappointment, we understand that the au¬ 
thor has for the present suspended its intended publication. It 
was his purpose, when we last saw him in England, to bring 
down his literary biography to the present day, and leave it to 
some future lover of letters to continue it in the next generation. 
But the vicissitudes and uncertainty of the times, and the author’s 
continued absence from Italy, may have prevented the execution 
of this plan,—let us hope he has not altogether abandoned it. The 
last tidings we had of Ugoni were from Lugano, in Italian 
Switzerland, where he has published a translation of Foscolo’s 
much-admired Essays on Dante and Petrarch. 

.The worie of Maffei, the title of which appears also at the 
head of this article, is a pleasing resume of the whole Italian 
literature from its earliest time to the end of the lUst century. 
The author, who is Italian Professor at Munich, has compressed 
jinjo a small compass the notices contained in the various Italian 
historians and biographers, Corniani and Ugoni included. His 
work was written purposely {or the German students and ama¬ 
teurs of Italian belles- lettres. 

Haying now completed our task, and, whilst * professing to 
review Ugoni’s work, having, in fact, succinctly reviewed the 
principal writers who nourished in Italy in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century,—-a period which may justly be called the 
third great era of Italian letters,—-we must, ere we cpnclude, ad¬ 
vert to^one consideration which has repeatedly occurred to us, and 
which will probably have likewise, suggested itself to the minds of 
the readers of the present article i “ What influence has been exerted 
upon the public mind, and what advantages have accrued to 
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"Italy, frond this galaxy of bright spirits in alm^ftetery branch, of 
'letters and philosophy, most of them sincerely animated with the 
wish of benefiting their country?” We can take upon ourselves 
to answer, confidently, that although Italy has not, perhaps, de¬ 
rived the full benefit of their exertions, yet a great change has 
taken place in the public mind, which must be attributed to 
those writers. Wise principles of legislation, civil and criminal, 
of political economy, of administration, have been publicly pro¬ 
claimed by Bcccaria, Filangieri,* Verri, Galiani, and Carli; 
philology and criticism have been disengaged from pedantry by 
the elder Gozzi, Baretti*, and Cesarotti; history has maintained its 
old reputation in Italian literature through the means of Bettinelli, 
Tiraboschi, Denina, and Lanzi. Poetry has been rescued from 
the meretricious services to which it had been condemned for • 
nearly two centuries: no longer confined to the amusement of 
an idle hour, to court dalliance in lady’s bower, or to flatter 
the passions of the great, it assumed a loftier flight, it touched the 
chords nearest to the *heart, and, in the hands of Passeroni and 
Parini, it prepared itself for the noble use to which Alfleri, 
Monti, and Foscolo were to convert it. The spirit of philoso¬ 
phy revived with Genovesi, whose school has kept its ground 
ever since; in the theory of the arts, Milizia opened the way to 
the esthetic studies, which have superseded the servile admi¬ 
ration of mediocrity and the jargon of the. dilettanti. The 
works of all these great men are now in the hands of eVery body; 
fresh reprints of them are brought forth every year;—does this 
look as if their influence had been ineffectual f The latter* sup¬ 
position is indeed refuted by the tone of Italian litefature in our 
day, espepially of its periodicals; by the efforts which are making 
to spread education, and by the increasing number of Italian-tra¬ 
vellers. ^There is now in that country a,new literary generation* 
not numerous, but select; fresh and vigorous, and we believe 
honest. Their prospects are at present doubtful, their preten¬ 
sions not well defined, but their powers begin to make them¬ 
selves felt. Italy follows, though slowly, the system of*the other 
great European nations; but shofollows, revolving in an orbit of 
her own, which is prescribed by laws, moral and political, pecu¬ 
liar to her,i But of .the present epoch it is not here our mission 
to speak; it ought to form the subject of a separate article, 
which we may perhaps be tempted to offer to our readers at 
some future p eriod; • '* _ _ 

* We miss in Ugoni’a vcork tjbe notice of that illustrious Neapolitan, Gaetano Filan¬ 
gieri. Hfs Scienza delta Legislatume is superior, at least in its philosophy, to Montes¬ 
quieu’s great work, Bilengieri, moth fortunate than Gianuone, enjoyed the favour of 
his king, and was made councillor 6f State. He died near Naples in 1788, at the 
early age of thirty-sht. 
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'jfflfe. X .—La Guild , ou Choix de Poesies Illyriques , recueillies 
dims la, Dalmatie, la Bosilie, la Croatie , et f Ilerzegovine. 
dparis. 1827. 1 12mo. 

'This little volume possesses ho inconsiderable attraction both 
from the nature of its contents, and from the personal character of 
Hyacinth Maglanovich/to whose eccentric talents vve are indebted • 
for the greater portion of its poetical contents. 

There are particular states of society eminently favourable to 
the prpduction of popular poetry, and to forming and cherishing 
a taste for it. Such was, during the middle ages, the state of the 
people in Spain, of the English and Scottish Borderers, and of 
the nations of Scandinavia. These nations were free and inde¬ 
pendent; they were continually engaged either in external war, or 
internal feuds. The people were not crushed to the earth by 
tyranny and oppression; and being in the true feudal spirit ar¬ 
dently attached to the families of their lords, entered with eager¬ 
ness into every pursuit or amusement connected with them. There 
existed at that period little or no commerce or manufactures; con¬ 
sequently they had abundance of idle time. All classes looked 
for some diversion to dll up the intervals not occupied by war, the 
chase, or the necessary agricultural or domestic toils; and nothing 
' was in general estimation so well adapted for the purpose as the 
narratives of adventure. Books however were rare, and few 
Could read: simple prose relation did not gratify so much, or 
adhere so firmly to the memory, as that which was aided by some 
rude metre and corresponding melody. Hence it became the 
business of Such as undertook the task of narrating tales of love 
or war, to enhance their value by clothing them, in a metrical’ 
dress. Each language readily presented some simple, easy form 
r of versification, in which almost any incident might be made to 
wear the garb of poetry, without much expenditure of time or 
patience on the part of the composer. Nothing, for example, 
Carr bemore simpfe or better adapted to the nature of the Spanish 
language- than the redondilla, the measure Of the Spanish ro¬ 
mances, with its lines of from six to eight syllables, and its 
assonant rhymes. In like’ manner few difficulties were pre¬ 
sented by tire Scottish or Scandinavian ballads, with their four- 
line stanzas, subject to the siqnpte laws of the first and third lines* 
having four, accents; or, to speak technically, four feet of eithei, 
two or three syllables, and the second and fourth three accents or 
feet of the same kind, with ah assonant or consonant rhyme 
, between the two latter. A fight and easy form of verse, being 
thus established, the natural consequence waS/that almost every 
triftitfg occurrence andevery sentiment were thrown into.it, and 
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-the nations that abound most in historic balladsarealso the richest 
. in popular songs. ■ <v > -V' 

Among the nations of which we have been hitherto speaking, 
the state of society is now so totally altered by the art of printing, 
the introduction of commerce and' manufactures, with various 
other causes, that the composition of such poetry is at an end. 
Ballads are no doubt occasionally written by poets of eminence, 
in the old form, but in polished and elegant stanzas. These, 
however, are not poems for the people; they are seldom to be 
heard among them, and such ballads as they still sing are those 
which have been handed down from a distant era, rude and sim¬ 
ple as the times which gave them birth. But there is one race 
of men in Europe which is still nearly in the state of society 
already described. First, at war with the Turks,—then subject 
to them,—tlie two nations, of different religions and modes of life, 
living intermingled with each other,—now in friendly, now in 
hostile relations,—they present a picture not unlike to that which 
Spain exhibited in the iime of the Moors. Romantic events were 
incessantly occurring. Written or printed histories and tales there 
were none; popular poetry in consequence flourished there to an 
extent, and attained a degree of perfection, not surpassed in any 
other country. 

The reader scarcely requires to be informed that the people 
we allude to is that portion of the .Slavonian race that inhabits 
Servia, Croatia, Bosnia, and the country lying to the • north-east 
of the Adriatic. With the poetry of Servia, considerable portions 
of which have been translated into our own and the German lan¬ 
guage, we are now tolerably familiar; but it was .not the first 
. part of the Slavonian poetry which was made known to Europe. 
The Abate Fortis had, in his Travels in Dalmatia, and..his. 
Observations on the Isle of Cherso and Oscro, many years since, 
not only given a full and accurate description of the manners and 
character of the Morlachians, but had published in these works 
specimens of their popular poetry, in the original, with transla¬ 
tions, which Herder had transferred into his “ Stinuneu der 
Vblkcr in Lieder.” But, until pf late years, the subject seems , 
not to have excited much attention. 

Owing to various causes, which we shall uot stop to enume¬ 
rate, the taste for, the natural and simple poesy of the old times 
has been once more avvakened, and collections of popular ballads 
are now hailed with delight by cultivated readers. Even France, 
whose muse was so long fettered in the poetical convenances of 
the age of Louis XIV., begins to exhibit decided symptoms of 
improvement jn t this point, as well as others. The anonymous 
translator of' th$ypfe?ent little volume has Noticed this alteration 
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io^he public taste, and assigns it as his reason for'venturing to" 
print his Illyrian ballads. 

** Observing," says he, “ the daily increasing taste for foreign works, 
and especially for those which vary even in' their forms from the mas¬ 
terpieces that we are accustomed to admire, I thought of my collection 
of Illyrian songs. I translated a few of them for my friends, and it is 
by their advice that I venture to select some from my collection, and to 
submit them to the judgment of the public.” 

The translator is an Italian, but born Of a Morlachian mother. 
He says he passed many of his younger days in rambling through 
Dalmatia and the adjacent countries, where he was accustomed 
to hear the itinerant minstrels singing to the accompaniment of 
the guzla , or one-stringed guitar, their original or traditional 
poetry, and he committed many of their effusions to writing. 
Unfortunately, though an Italian, he has not followed the exam¬ 
ple of Fortis in giving Italian versions, corresponding in form to 
the originals of these Illyrian uurhymed trochaics, but has trans¬ 
lated them into French prose,—a transmutation by which even 
the least artificial species of verse is sure to suffer considerably; 
for there is some, inexpressible, we would almost say mysterious, 
connexion between the metrical form and the turn and flow of 
the thoughts, sentiments and images, that will not admit of their 
being divorced. As a proof of this the reader has only to com¬ 
pare Fortis*s translation of the “ Noble Wife of Ilassan Aga” or 
that of Mr. Bowring 1 , with the version of it given in the present 
volume. 

The Illyrian poetry, as might be expected, presents a great 
resemblance «tq the Servian. Like that, it celebrates deeds of 
savage Atrocity, and of gentle and heroic virtue. To Judge by 
thespecimen^ we have seen, fewof the pieces it contains are of 
an historic character: belonging to feebler nations, it ha^no great 
battles to record; and Thomas II. the last king of Bosnia, is its 
only;hero of eminence. But it celebrates, in high-toned strains, 
the fierce courage and noble daring of the Heyduks (robbers) 
against tile bated and dastardly Pandoors (police). Its supersti¬ 
tion is of a darker cast; the saints appear not in it engaged in 
acts of beneficence; the sun and stars hold no converse.with 
man; and the mountain-haunting Vila displays but once her 
beautiful form. The horrible Vampire, also, is no unfrequent actor 
in its scenes, and the terrors ,of the Evil Eye, with which our 
readers are already familiarized in a preceding article, are dwelt 
on with earnestness. ;■ * 

Most of the Illyrians can sing to the guzla their native songs, but 

^ there are professional minstrels, *yho roam frojfi Village to village 
withtheir vocal wares. •> These ate mostly poor V%ged old men, 

- Jp Y-V ■ » * a ■* * 
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‘ who sing through the nose; their music has little^ variety, and at 
the end of each verse the singer gives a yqll,. like that of a 
wounded wolf, which in the mountains may be heard to a con¬ 
siderable distance. * When the ballad is finished, the minstrel 
appeals for his reward to the generosity of his auditors; but it 
is not unusual for him, like the eastern story-teller, to stop in the 
most interesting part, to make his collection: he has**frequently 
even the wisdom to make his bargain beforehand, and settle the , 
terms of his engagement as regularly as any performer at the 
winter theatres. We’have in truth, perhaps, in these poor Illyrian 
songsters, and in those -of the adjacent land of Greece, the bards 
of ancient Hellas. 

The most celebrated guzla-player in Illyrid at present is" 
llyacinthus M'aglanovicli, who is also a poet and improvisatore. 
This man is a native of Zuonigrad, and .was stolen in his eighth 
year by gypsies, who carried him to Bosnia, and made a Mahom- 
inednn ot him. At fifteen he was re-converted by a Catholic 
monk, in whose company he ran away, one stormy night, from 
Livno, where he was in the service of an Ay an or mayor, (for he 
had left the gypsies,) taking wjth him a pelisse, sabre, and some 
sequins, the property of his master. Livno” is but twelve leagues 
from Dalmatia, which was then under the dominion of Venice. 
Here, iri safety, Maglanovich made his first song to celebrate 
his flight. His only support was now derived from singing and- 
playing on the guzla; his natural powers quickly developed them¬ 
selves; he composed marriage and funeral songs, and it was not 
long before no festival was regarded as complete without Magla¬ 
novich and his guzla. At five-aud- twenty,his ’reputation was high, 
especially with the fair sex. Maria, the daughter of a rich 
Morlacliian, named Zlariuovich, was the object of* his love,j»u4, 
in Illyrian fashion, he ran ajyay with her. His rival was a laird 
or hidalgo , named Uglian, who got information of the intended 

. elopement, and came up to prevent it at the very moment Maria ‘ 
was mounted on her steed. Hyacinthus shot him on the # spot, 
and having no family to espouse his quarrel, he was fotced to fly * 
with his wife to the mountains, a and. join the Ileydtiks. Having 
made some money as a freebooter, he abandoned the trader and 
came to settle iy the JKotar, on the bank of a mountain stream 
that runs into.!h$ lake of Vraua. Here his wife and children 
attend to the farm,* wjuld he takes his rambles through the coun¬ 
try ; occasionally also be visits his old friends, the Heyduks.. 

In 1&L6, the author of this volume was visited at Zara by 
Maglanovich, who! brought him a letter of introduction from a 
Voivode, NifljVdM * * *,.m which it was intimated, that whoever 
wished to den^fc, apy entertainment from the old man, must first 
ply him well with liquor, as he never felt himself properly inspired 
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till: he was half-seas-over. A good dinner was accordingly pro¬ 
vided, at which Etyacinthus enjoyed himself as if he had beea^ 
fasting for four days; the company replenished his glass with the 
utttitost punctuality, and expectation was on tiptoe for the mo¬ 
ment, when, the rage) of hunger and thirst being appeased,' the 
bard should pour forth his lofty strains. But all of a sudden he 
started up* from the tai^e, dung himself like a dog on a carpet 
before the fire, and in five minutes yras deeply sunk in the stream 
of oblivion. 

Next time, however, his host Was more fortunate. He was 
less liberal of his liquor, just wrought him' up to the singing- 
point, and heard several of his best ballads. “ When he chaunted 
to his guzla, his eyes became animated, and his face assumed an 
expression, of savage beauty, which a painter would be delighted 
to express on canvass.” After having been entertained during 
five days, he one fine morning departed, taking, instead of a formal 
farewell, a pair of English pistols that hung in the chamber of his 
host. “ However,” observes the author, 11 I must say, to his 
praise, that he. might have just as easily taken my purse and a 
gold watch, worth ten times the valueof the pistols.” Very true, 
perhaps, but 'qtuere, which \voxild # have most charms for an old 
Heyduk, a gold watch or a good case of pistols? In the follow¬ 
ing year Maglanovitch most joyfully received and entertained his 
quondam host at his own cottage, after which, his son acted as 
£ guide to.him for several days through the mountains, and could 
not be prevailed on to accept of any recompense. 

Wc have been induced to give this sketch of an Illyrian min¬ 
strel, from our love of contemplating man as modified by particular 
states of society, and we regard Hyacinth as no ordinary character. , 
But it is now time that we should give our readers sbnfie spe¬ 
cimens of the contents of _ Lit Guzla. 

The first poem in the volume, called “ The Hawthorn of Velico,” 
is. one of Hyacinth’s own composition, of which the opening, 
stanza specially informs us; for an Illyrian improvisatore seems to 
. feel as pioud a consciousness of his own powers, as ever swelled 
the bosom of a Pindar or Horace. " 

“ The Hawthorn of Velico, by Hyacinth Maglanovich, a native of 
Zuonigrad, the most skilful of players on the guzla. Listen and attend l” 1 

The poem is a fine illustration of that fierce thirst of vengeance, 
and high sense of the obligations of hospitality, so often found in 
a state of society not far'removed from barbarism. The follow¬ 
ing is an outline of it:— • 

The bey John Velico bad twelve .sons; five fell at the, ford of 
Obravo; five at the plain of Rebrov}; one, his ffiwsaijjtei was put in 
prison^ Kreraen, and the prison door walled up. i^tne old bey was 
iliwhnd with bis last ^remaining infant child crossed the Mresvizza, 
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and said to George Estivanich, “ Spread thy cloak*tbat 1 may be 
\ shaded.” ; ‘ : 'i^L 

" And George Estivanich spread his cloak; he at£' bread and salt 
with the bey John Velico, and he named the child which his wife gave 
him, John.” * , f ,,J 

At Easter the three foes of Velico met at Kremen, and hte and 
drank together. They conversed of Velico, and finding that he Was 
still alive, they said to each other, “ Let John Velico die, aftdhis son 
Alexisand they shook hands, and they drank from the same goblet of 
prune-brandy. 

The day after Whitsuntide, Nicholas Jagnicov, Joseph Spaiatin, 
and Fedor Aslar, at the hepd of a hundred men, descended into the 
plain, and watered their horses at the Mresvizza. “ What seek ye, beys 
o f the East ? What come ye to do in the country of George Estivanich ? 
Go ye to Scgna to compliment the new podesta ?” 

It is John Velico and his son they seek j twenty Turkish horses are 
offered for them, and indignantly rejected. Threats are then employed. 

“ I will not give up John Velico/* cries the noble bey; <f and if you , 
want blood, I have on yonder mountain a hundred and twenty horsemen, 
who will descend at the first sound of my silver whistle.” 

Without uttering a word in reply, Fedor Aslar, with his sabre 
clove the head of the bey, and they advanced towards the house. 

Theresa Gelin bad seen the murder of her husband, and sbe called 
to her guests to save themselves. 

Tbe old man will not stir; be cries “ Save Alexis, he is the last of 
his name.” And Theresa Gelin said, “ Yea, I will save him.” 

The beys saw John Velico, their balls flew, and their sabres cut his 
grey locks. 

" Theresa Gelin, is that boy tbe son of John V’ But she replied, 

“ Yc shall not spill the blood of an innocent.” Then they all cried, “ ’Tls 
the son of John Velico.” ‘ . • 

. Joseph Spaiatin would take him away with him, but Fedor Aslar 
•'pierced his heart with his ataghan, and he slew the son of «George E sti- ^ 
vanich, thinking to slay Alexis Velico. 

Ten yearS after, Alexis was gfown a hardy hunter, and he said to 
Theresa Gelin, “ Why, mother, are those bloody robes hanging on the 
wall r 

* f ’Tis the robe of thy father, John ^ elico, who is not yet avenged % 
*tis the robe of George Estivanich, who has not been avenged, for he leftf 
no son.” * * 

The hunter is grown sad j he drinks no more of the brandy of 
prunesbut he buys powder at Segna: he collects Heyduks and horse¬ 
men. . .. . , 

The day after Whitsuntide, he crosses the Mresvizza and surprises 
the three beys of the East at table. The minstrel calls out that Heyduks 
and horsemep are passing tjm ford, and that it is Alexis Velico. 

“ Thou liest, thou lies?, <tbon old guzla-st rummer. Alexis Velico is 
dead j I pierced himwithrm pdignard” But Alexis entered, and cried, 

" I am Amxis,' th j^ n of Johfi.” * % ’ 
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,, A ball killed Nicholas Jagnicov $ a ball killed Joseph Spalatin, but 
Alexis cut off the v nght hand of Fedor Aslar, and then cut off his head. / 

U Remove—remove those bloody robes. The beys of the East arc 
dead. John and George are avenged. The hawthorn of Velico flowers 
forice more; its stem will never decay.” 

W6 believe we may, without any suspicion of partiality, assert 
that were this very spirited outline flitted up with due ornaments 
of language and versification, it could not be surpassed by the 
popular poetry of any country- The manner in which the life of 
the young Alexis i9 saved must remind every one of the Orphnu 
of China, but the lllyriai) matron evinces a degree of heroism far 
beyond that of the Chinese lady. Yet both are true to nature; 
reared in the lap of luxury, amidst a highly civilized people, the 
soul of Xdam& must have been incapable of the energy of a mind 
witnessing daily deeds of blood, and traits of heroism. She felt 
all that fond affection for her child which religion and law incul- 
cate in China, and even loyalty had long to struggle against it. 
But Teresa Geliu looked forward to the proud consciousness of 
having preserved sacred the rites of hospitality; she knew that 
the last of the Velicos would be unto her as a son, and she felt that 
nobler love of virtuous fame, that glorious anticipation of being 
*'* the Observed of all observers/' with which Sophocles makes his 
heroine stimulate her more timid sister to a deed, of what she 
deemed just and necessary vengeance* We could point out 
many other points of resemblance between this ballad and other 
poetry, both ancient and modern; we shall only now remark that 
the picturesque circumstances of suspending the bloody garments 
may, we Relieve,*find its parallel somewhere in romance. 

On the -following poem of Hyacinth, called “ The Brave 
Heyduks,”«said to have been composed while he was a member of* 
that honourable fraternity, we* must bestow still higher praise, and 
evince our admiration by placinglt in comparison with one of the 
greatest efforts of one of the greatest poets the world has ever 
known. , 

t 

* " THE BRAVE BEYDUKS. 

u Within a cavern, stretched <jn the sharp pebbles, lies a brave Hcy- 
duk, Cbristicb Mladin. Beside him is bis wife, fair Catherine ; at his 
feet his two brave sons. Three days are they within this cavern without 
food; for theirgaemies guard all the passages of the mountains : if 
they raise’tbeir heads a hundred muskets are aimed at them. Their 
thirst is so great, that tbeir tongues are black and swollen, for they have 
no drink but a little water stagnant in a hollow of the rock. Yet none 
has dared to let a plaint Re heard, for they feared to displease Christicli 
Mladin. ■ , / ’ ' 
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“When three days were passed, Catherine cried^^^l^ay the Holy 
Virgin take pity upon you, and avenge you of your etieqiies!' Then she 
heaved a sigh and died. Christich Mladin surveyed the body with a dry 
,eye, but his two sons wiped away their tears when their father beheld 
them not. The fourth day came, and the sun dried up "the water that 
lay in the hollow of the rock. Then Christich, the elder of the sons of 
Mladin, became frantic; he drew his lianzar (large knife), apd looked 
on the body of his mother with eyes like thosd*of a wolf beside a lamb. 
Alexander, his younger brother, was struck with horror at him; he drew • 
his hanzar and pierced his arm, ‘ Drink my blood, Christich, and commit 
not a crime : when we are all dead of hunger, we will return and drink 
the blood of our enemies/* • 

“ Mladin got up ; he cried, ‘ Children, arise ! better is a good bullet 
t’ an the agony of hunger/ They all three came down like raging 
wolves. Each slew ten men; each received ten bullets in his breast. 
Our cowardly foes cut off their heads, and while they bore them in 
triumph, they hardly dared to look on them, so much did they dread 
Christich Mladin and his sons/' 

It is even with the Ugolino of ’Dante that we will venture to 
compare this Heyduk effusion; and to make the comparison more 
fairly we shall strip the former of its melody. 

“When I awoke before morning, I beard my children, who were with 

me, moaning in their sleep, and asking for bread.We were now 

awake, and the hour was approaching at which our food used to be 
brought, and each was doubtful on account of bis dream- And I heard 
the lower door of the horrible tower locked, whereupon l looked in the 
faces of my children without uttering a word. 1 did not weep, I was so 
petrified within. They wept, and my dear little Anselmo said, ‘ What 
ails you, father, that you look so?' Yet I did not weep,or reply all 
that day, or the following night, until the next sun came*.forth into the , 
t world. When a few rays had entered into the dolorous^mson, and I 
saw my own aspect in four faces, I bit both my hands in anguish •, amT*^ 
' they, thinking I did it for want of food, immediately got up and said, 

‘ Father, it will pain us much less if you eat us; you clothed us with 
this wretched flesh, do you sfrip it off/ . I then composed myself, not 
to increase their affliction. That day and the next wc all were mute., 
Ah rugged earth! why didst thou not open? When we were*come to 
the fourth day, Gaddo stretched himsejf at my feet, saying * Father, why 
do you not aid me ? ’ There he died, and as you see me, I saw the three 
fall, one by one, between the fifth and sixth days. . Then grown blind, 

I began to grope ovei*each of them, and called* them for two days after 
they were dead/ Afterwards grief had more power than hunger." 

Supposing this wonderful, passage to be the production of some 
bard unknown to fame, and only known in the prdse dress in 
which it is now inverted; few would hesitate to in&titute a com¬ 
pariso n bptweei^it^and ffje Illyrian fragment just quoted. A 

• W ./* That is, become Vampires. , 
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critic might say, the Illyrian poem is more picturesque, inasmuch 
as the scene of apticrn, a mountain cavern, is more so than a city 
®r. No circumstance, he might add, is mentioned to sink the 

• " j ■ .« i*i • l’li j i • 


Leyduk in our esteem,; the awful silence in which he and his, 
family lie, fearing to raise their heads, is more appalling than the 
waiting of children; the introduction of a female character, and 
her steadfast perseverance till death, increase the effect: 'the cir¬ 
cumstance of the youths shedding tears in secret, as they take a 
stolen glance at the body of their mother, has nolhiug parallel to 
it in the ..other poem. The madness brought on by thirst is a 
circumstance true to nature, unnoticed.by the Italian poet; and 
the wolf-glance of the unfortunate young man at his mother's 
corpse, thrills us with horror. The pious sentiment of his brother 
is what we may easily conceive, while that of Ugoliuo’s children, 
clothed in theological language^ expresses a sacrifice of self, per¬ 
haps, beyond their years. Finally, no word is represented as 
passing the lips of the old Heyduk; he lies in dumb repose and 
apparent apathy, but deep thoughts pass through his soul, and at 
last he springs up, calling on his sons to follow him, and father 
and sons fall, not unavenged. How superior this is to the blind 
coant groping for the bodies of his children! 

The hero of the historic poetry of Illyria is Thomas II., king 
of Bosnia. There is in the present collection a fine fragment of 
an old poem, descriptive of his death, and another called his 
Vision, b.y our friend Hyacinth, the last of which strikes us as 
being of a superior character. As it is descriptive of war between 
Turks and Christians, we have fancied that we discovered in it 
something, akin to the old Spanish Romances. The circum¬ 
stances on which it is founded are as follow:—In 1460 King 
^Xhomas I. mas murdered by his two sons, Stephen a*nd Radivoi, • 
the first of whom mounted the throne under the.,title of Stephen • 
Thomas II., to the exclusion of *his brother, who, ftfrious at his‘ 
disappointment, revealed their joint crime, and then went over to 
the Turks. The papal legate persuaded Thomas that the best 
atonement for his parricide was to.make war on the infidels. Ac¬ 
cordingly he did so, butthe event was calamitous to the Christians, 
and Mohammed,IL besieged, Thomas in the castle of Clootch, 
in Croatia. Unable speedily to take the fortress, Mohammed 
offered terms of/peace to the Bosnian prince* on cpndition of his 
paying him tribute. Thomas came forth, and entered the Turkish 
camp, but refusing -to abjurehia. faith, he was, by order of Mo¬ 
hammed, flayed; alive, apd then shot with arrows.. Our poet 
.conceives the original and jtfta dra e idea of making Thomas expe¬ 
rience i^a^ vision all that afterwards ^efel fail 
of these little poems, called “ _ 
swwrn.' ■ . i 
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Venice,” .will remind- the classical reader of thafel4th Idyl of 
Theocritus, where JEschines, “ in dole and dum£& n determines 
to enlist, because his pretty wife, Cynisca, had left him whenhe 
gave her a box on the* ear, and put herself under the protection 
of young Lycos. And no crimp ever displayed more eloquence 
on the glory and advantages of serving Iking aud country than 
Serjeant (for such we are sure he was) Tfhyonichus evinced in 
the praise of King Ptolemy, and on the necessity of men " doing 
something while their knees are green.” So the poor Morlachian 
relates how, after he had been jilted, a cunning Dalmatian came 
to the hills, and persuaded him to enter into the service of Venice, 
telling him wonders of die merry life soldiers lead in “ the city of 
the waters,” and feelingly he now laments the difference the 
reality presented. “ I am,” says he, “ like a tree transplanted in 
summer; I wither and I die.” 

But perhaps the most interesting portions of this little volume 
are the poems on Vampirism, and the Evil Eye; those extraordi¬ 
nary delusions of the imagination which produce such evil and 
misery. The poems on the latter subject tend very much to illus¬ 
trate the Greek and Homan classics. Every passage of Theo¬ 
critus and Virgil, in regard'to the bewitching of lambs and singers, 
which critics admire and scholars ponder over, will find its parallel 
among the contents of La Guzla. Vampirism is a curious sub¬ 
ject, unknown, we believe, to antiquity; and an essay in this work, 
which contains a very remarkable instance Of it, to which the 
writer himself was witness, forcibly reminds us of the ignorance, 
brutality, barbarism, and credulity, of which our own country ex¬ 
hibited such numerous .specimens in the trials far •witchcraft, 
before the .passing of the statute, which put an end to legal 
prosecution of the innocent victims accused of such diabolical art*. 


Art. XI.— 1. Heinrich* von Kleists gesammelte Schriften. 
(Henry vpn Kleist’s collected works. Edited by Lewis Tiecfc.) 
3 vols. 8vo. Berlin. 1826. * 

2. Dr'arnaturgische Platter. {Theatrical Leaves. Jly Lewis 
Tieck.) * 2 vols. Dresden. 1826. 

The tinge of novelty width has been thrown on the character of 
Henry von Kleist by the recent publication of his posthumous 
works, by the favourable reception of his “ Prince of Homburg” 
in several theatres, and by the high praise which an eminent critic, 
Mr. Lewis*Tieck, l\as bestowed upon him, affords us reason 
sufficient for this notice of an author, whose very name, as we 
have observed in sglbevioupRirficle on German tragedy, has been 
hitherto unknawtnn^|nglah<L ' 
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But while me fully agree with Mr.Tieck, that Kleist, although 
Unfortunate in a ihost irritable nervous system, and hypochOn- 
dliacal temperament, was yet possessed of talents truly extraordi¬ 
nary and worthy of commemoration, yet in other respects, we are 
compelled to differ from his opinions. Mr.Tieck seems actually 
inclined to think'that the author of the ** Prince of Homburg," &c. 
is, after Goethe and Schiller, almost the only modern dramatist who 
deserves much attention. At the same time he insists that the 
dramatic art in Germany is decidedly on the decline, and this for 
three reasons: first, the increasing appetite for violent excitement; 
secondly, the. numberless variety of periodical papers, through 
which dunces altogether devoid of any real knowledge of tne 
subject, are allowed to acquire over the public mind an in¬ 
fluence, that of course always misleads; thirdly, the increasing 
efforts made by managers to set off to advantage whatever they 
produce, whether good, bad or indifferent, by indiscriminate 
splendour of costumb and scenery, elaborate performances in 
the orchestra, “ horses, rope-dancers and elephants,’' above all 
by the pre-eminent attractions of young and pretty actresses, 
selected for their beauty rather than professional talents. How 
much more these or similar remarks, which apparently are 
new in Germany, would have been applicable auy time these 
forty years to the theatres of other countries, it is needless here to 
inquire. But. according to the present system, as Mr. Tieck 
contends, the depraved appetites of the’audience must become 
more and more spoiled by indulgence, till public taste will dege¬ 
nerate into a state most erroneously denominated fastidious re¬ 
finement, hut which, in reality and in effect, is more nearly allied 
to semi-barbarism! Even already," he insists that people go to 
—the theatrc'wilh faculties altogether passive and relaxed, expect-* 
ing that, without the slightest exqjrtion of mitfid oh thejr own part, 
they are to be excited rapidly to vehement emMions; while to 
such emotions also they attach less iriiportance, than to the plea¬ 
sures afforded by “ spectacle” music, and the adventitious charms 
of preflty actresses already mentioned,—pleasures which are so far 
from being intellectual, that they may be partaken in common by 
tbe lowest and most illiterate vagabond in the upper gallery. 
Hence, on editing, an# recommending to the stage, a posthu¬ 
mous work of Henry von Kleist, Mr. Tieck made strenuous ex¬ 
ertions to prepare the public for what they had to expect, thus 
performing the duty of chorus or interpreter to a plot, of which 
he believed thafein these degenerate days the merits would other¬ 
wise have remained unapprettjlpd. 

To^jthis latter proceeding Woy nd means|of |ect; for although 
'the pl^iumous works have been overrab|ct By their editor, they 
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are yet highly interesting. But when Mr. Tieckjtakes occasion 
not only to find fault with public taste, aftd'rfjie conduct of 
managers, but to treat with severe censjure or contempt almost 
every author who has.risen to distinction within the last ten or 
fifteen years, ascribing to their success that very degeneracy,of 
which he complains, it must be confessed that this is going rather 
too far. Mr. Tieck, whose literary talents are of a high class, 
would have acted more sensibly had he himself written acting 
dramas in order to exemplify his ideas of good composition, or, 
like Miillner, established a private theatre, instead of passing a 
sweeping condemnation an authors who, after their own manner, 
exerted their best energies,—who proved at least that they were in 
possession of power, and who, taking the public as they found it, 
did not hesitate to administer strong stimulants,—or apprehend 
that by so doing they should destroy the taste of their audience. 

Nor, in truth, was there any real ground for such apprehen¬ 
sion. That a dramatic compp|ition, founded on principles natu¬ 
ral and strictly consistent with Common sense, (intended, however 
to exhibit the passionate emotion of characters under the influ¬ 
ence of extraordinary events,) can, in the proper sense of the 
words, be too highly wrought , is a position which we utterly deny, 
and which Mr. Tieck of course cannot mean to support. Here 
we unavoidably revert to some of our remarks in a former article 
That the faculty of representing human passions, so as to convey the 
full effect of reality, is a far-distant goal, always wished for by eveiy 
good artist, and never attained, may indeed be an obvious truism, 
but in endeavouring at** nearer aj»proacli to such excellence, the 
field of exertion is unbounded, the stores of the harvest inexhausti¬ 
ble. Even the same subject for the poet, like the same form for 
.the painter^ never can be so treated that it may ndt hereafter 
prove the means.of exciting still greater energies of art, and more 
vivid emotions iifart's admiring patrons/ The love of excitemenl 
is a principle inseparable from the audience at a theatre, and wher 
he censures or despises almost all modern dramatists, especiaQij 
such as have been successful, *Mr. Tieck no doubt means' to in¬ 
sinuate, that it is not on principles legitimate and natural, but bj 
means of affected sentiment, distortion and exaggeration that thej 
have succeeded. Having applied this mode of criticism unspar 
ingly to Houwald, whose u Light Tower” is a very popular per¬ 
formance, our author .mpst, on the same principle, inevitable 
condemn the most attractive productions of the different moden 
schools, mapy of . which he passes over with silent contempt 
Now, against all this,*we enter .our protest, for in the first place 
these psodern compositions^ (the ** Light Tower” not excepted 
are often very beautiful, and far from being inconsistent will 
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nature. ’ But secondly, were it even otherwise/had plays of this 
.’eUu/f acquired celebrity through exaggerated sentiment,^tage-trick 
and Hnjustiiiahle artifice/we should still protest against the con¬ 
clusion that the sphere of genius is thereby narrowed, or its effects 
rendered unavailing. Truly there is a craving, in the public after 
strong excitement; but the delineation of real life by a powerful 
artist, Who disdains affectation and adheres to nature, is of all 
methods for gratifying this appetite the most effectual. In this 
way rather than in any other will the stimulus be with certainty 
administered; for never will artificial and false pretensions main¬ 
tain their triumph over art, unless when, the energies of genius are 
paralyzed by its own inward conflict,—by ^elf-distrust, anger, im¬ 
patience, indolence’and timidity. 

Thus we come at length to the proper subject of our article, 
for why then it may be inquired were the explanatory recommen¬ 
dations of a partial critic necessary, in order to obtain a fair 
hearing for Kleists posthumous play, the “ "Prince of Hom- 
burg?” Precisely, we answer, because .the author’s genius was, 
through life, more or less paralyzed by a degree of irritability, 
impatience and hypochondriacal gloomy such as have seldom been 
equalled and never exceeded. That he had the feelings of a poet 
is certain, yet in many respects he wanted the due- “ accomplish¬ 
ment of art/’ and seems to have written mostly under the pressure 
of discontent and despondency, such as to any one less gifted 
with natural power would have been utterly destructive. This 
remarkable person was bom in 1776, at Frankfort on the Oder, 
where he was educated andRemained tip his sixteenth year or 
thereabouts^ when he embraced the military profession, and joined 
the army at Berlin. At this age he is Represented as being very 

-industrious during the intervals of professional duty,'and to have* 
become a considerable musical proficient, having already acquired 
a command over several Sstruments. With his fegimbnt he made 
the celebrated campaign of the Rhine, button that service being 
Concluded, he applied for and obtained his dismissal, in order that 
be* niight devote himself wholly toi&terary and scientific pursuits. 
With this view, he returned jiolhe to Frankfort, where he spent 
the years 1799 and IfiQO* After completing the course of study 
which he had planned for himself, he returned to Berlin; and ob¬ 
tained an offidml’ situation under the minister von Struensee. It 
was not long, however, bef6i$'he became thoroughly discontented 
with the lot which bad thus been assigned him. He wished 
anxiously for/an opportunity to/ travel, m which desire he was 
gratified, the minister enfrhgilpig hirti witlf some diplomatic busi¬ 
ness of minor importance wiStdi was to fag transacted M Paris. 
^Accoi#igly.he went thither, accampaniecrby his sister, and re- 
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mained in the French capital for a whole year, a space of time 
more than sufficient to wear out his patience. Here he chanced 
to scrape acquaintance with a landscape painter, with whom, 
leaving his sister in France, he set off on a tour into Switzerland. 
In that romantic country, he passed' a considerable time, having 
stationed himself at the lake of Thun, where his attention was 
almost exclusively devoted to poetry. Afte| > exercising his abilities 
in many copies of verses, he planned a tragedy, entitled the “ Fa¬ 
mily of Scroffenstein,” a dark picture from the middle ages, in 
which is displayed much vigour with a deplorable want of tact 
and judgment. This production he also completed with rapidity; 
it was probably struck off in a heat, leaving him no opportunity 
of being perplexed and deterred by those conflicting theories and 
vague apprehensions, that proved afterwards such insurmountable 
obstacles to his progress. Having so far triumphed, he felt his 
ambition roused, and began another play entitled “ Robert Guis- 
card,” on uhich he determined to bestow his utmost energies. At 
this period, so wayward were his moods of mind, that he wished 
only to live till this grand undertaking was completed, but no 
longer. It might have been obvious to any one acquainted with 
human nature, especially with the irritable temperament of poets, 
that these were not principles on which he could rationally hope 
for success. On the contrary, his vehement efforts proved unavail¬ 
ing; the tragedy advanced very slowly, and he perceived that to 
bring it to a conclusion would then be impossible! Thus baffled 
in the pursuit on which he had set his heart, he became every 
day more weary of life, till ceaseless irritation at last brought on 
a serious attack of illness. He was contined to bed^aftd probably 
would not have recovered, had it not been for the kind attentions 
, of his sister; who hastened to Switzerland as soon as she heard of 
his situation, and afterwards accompanied him home to Germany. 

His next»place of abode was*in Weimar, at the house of the 
amiable Wieland, who received him with great kindness as a 
brother poet, and by whose advice he remodelled the tragedy pf 
“ Scroffenstein,” changing the scene from Spain to Germany. 
Here also he must have made another ineffectual attempt to pro¬ 
ceed with “ Robert Guiscard,” lor afterwards on his removal 
from Weimar to Dresden, we are informed that he was again at 
work on that unfortunate undertaking, having already, in the 
frenzy of his discontent, twice destroyed all the papers relating to 
it. The spell, as might have been anticipated, remained un¬ 
broken, and the third trial proved equally unsuccessful. Another 
course of wandering in Switzerland was the consequence, and he 
now travelled mostk On foot, in company with a new friend, 
who is described as * man of linn and decided character, from 
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W'hose ideas and example it might have been hoped that Kleist 
would derive much advantage. In Switzerland, he passed some 
time at Berne, and at his old station near the Lake of Thun. 
But their pedestrian excursion was continued through the wild 
valleys of the country, and at length into Italy, where they pro¬ 
ceeded as far as Milan. Even during this pleasant journey, not¬ 
withstanding the boundless variety of interesting scenes through 
which he passed, the bright azure of the skies, and balmy fresh¬ 
ness of the mountain air, his peculiar maladies too often recurred. 
Frequently, without any reason intelligible to his companion, he 
was plunged into the most lamentable.state of dejection; how¬ 
ever, Mr. Tieck informs us that he still employed himself on the 
tragedy of “ Robert Guiscard,” which perhaps affords cause suf¬ 
ficient for many aberrations. From Milan the travellers took a 
retrograde course, and passing through Geneva, Lyons, &c., made 
their way to Paris, where after a short interval, Kleist’s mental 
disorder increased to such a degree, as to produce a violent 
quarrel with his travelling companion, and they mutually broke 
oft all intercourse. Enraged against himself and the whole 
world, he destroyed all his manuscripts, thus annihilating for the 
third or fourth time his favourite tragedy, which, with wonderful 
perseverance, lie had now actually completed. So he left Paris 
as if ruined and undone, and rail headlong to Boulogne sur Mer, 
hut his residence there was very short. Repenting probably of 
his violence, he returned to the capital, in search of his friend, 
but he had also taken his departure, no one could tell whither. 
Seized with an ardeut longing to be once more in his native 
country, 1 r\ betook himself posthaste to the frontier, and was 
attacked at 'Meutz by a dangerous illness which detained him in 
that city for nearly six months. 

Having recovered, Kleist vvcn$ to Potzdam, and from thence to 
Berlin, where he again obtained an official situation in the finan¬ 
cial department. Here, also, lie met with his late travelling friend, 
to whom he was easily reconciled, and, with renewed vigour he 
devoted himself to literary pursuits, making his first attempts as a 
writer of prose novels; in jvhich style he finished, with great 
spirit, the story of '• Michael Kohlhaas,” founded on an old and 
popular legend. But the war having now broke out in Prussia, a 
new source of vexation was opened for Kleist, and from this 
period, his ardent patriotism and vehement detestation of the 
French character,formed,perhaps, the most tormenting emotions 
that harassed him. After the battle of Jena, vvhci) almost every 
one fled from Berlin, he also left the capital, having given up his 
official station, and w'ent to Kbnigsbcrg, vvfcere he renounced all 
‘ intercourse with society, remaining whole days shut up in his soli- 
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tary apartment. At this period he wrote the “ Broken Pitcher,” 
and remodelled the Amphitryon of Moliere—tasks for which no 
great energy was required, and which he perhaps undertook merely 
to divert his mind from painful reflection. 

In the midst of public disturbances, while the contest still con¬ 
tinued, he was imprudent enough to return to Berlin, and, be¬ 
coming obnoxious to the French authority, he was arreSted, and 
sent to the castle ot Joux, where he remained for six months in 
the same prison which had coniined the celebrated Toussaint 
1 Ouverture. From thence he was brought to Chalons, where it 
is said that he beguiled the time by writing many poems, which, 
after his usual fashion, he probably destroyed. In a letter written 
f 'om this place 10 a female correspondent, occurs the following 
characteristic passage. 

“ If no friend interests himself for me, neither yourself, nor 
nor * * *, one hope only remains, and I must familiarize myself with the 
thought of continuing in this prison till the war is at an end. But how 
long may this unhappy war continue, to which the formula of a peace 
might, perhaps, not bring any real termination ! What times wc live 
in, and how dark are our prospects ! With my peculiar habits 1 have 
appeared to you isolated and alienated from the world, yet, perhaps, no 
one is bound to it by more intimate ties than 1 am. Dissipation of 
thought and not rational reflection is what I now seek for. ******. 
Here in Chalons I live much after the same fashion as in Kbnigsbcrg, 
Scarcely do I perceive that I am in a foreign country, and often it is like 
a dream to have travelled a hundred leagues with so little'apparent 
change in my situation. There is here no one in whom I can place con¬ 
fidence, neither among the French, for against them 1 have a natural an¬ 
tipathy, nor even among the Germans, and yet my heart so anxiously 
longs for friendly intercourse ! Lately in the twilight*-of a sombre 
etening, I was sitting on a bench, in a public but little frequented prome¬ 
nade, when some one, to me an entire stranger, addressed me in a toue 

of voice whicji I could scarcely distinguish from that of our friend R-. 

I cannot describe the melancholy sensations which crowded on my mind 
at this moment. Then his mode of utterance—his tones so deep and se¬ 
rious as if coming directly from the heart—I had never heard such be¬ 
fore from any individual except our mutual friend. It seemed a* if we 
now sat together precisely as during thgit summer three years ago, when 
our discourse always involuntarily recurred to the subject of death, as the 
perpetual refrain , the burden of our song in this world. Alas ! as you 
observe, this life is indeed a tedious conflict—a wearisome task. W T ith 
experiences crowding upon us, which it would require unbounded length 
of time to understand and act upon, scarcely arc these influences per¬ 
ceived, ere they arc followed aud chased by others, which in like man¬ 
ner pass away ere we qgni turn them to due account. In one of the 
churches here, there is a painting badly executed indeed, yet jn respect 
to its invention or imaginative power, something altogether'admirable. 

Y Y 2 
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For it is not a mere copy of objects placed before our eyes, which constU 
tutes a true work of art, but that which a creative mind thence originates. 
The picture represents the descent of angels from the mansion of divine 
peace to receive a departing soul.”—vol. i. pref. p. 17. 

On regaining his liberty, he betook himself to Dresden, and 
lived there in all respects as a student. There also he was vi¬ 
sited again by the friend so often alluded to, and made acquain¬ 
tance with the celebrated political writer Adam Muller. An in¬ 
terval now occurred, during which the evil spell seemed to be really 
broken* for he was both industrious and persevering. The tragedy 
of “ Katharine von Heilbronn,”for many years a favourite on the 
German stage, and that of “ Penthesilaea” were completed; his 
prose narratives and other works were improved and remodelled. 
“ liobert Guiscard,” too, was once more brought upon the anvil, 
and from this, as well as from his other new productions, extracts 
were given in the “ Phoebus,” a monthly periodical, which he 
edited jointly with Muller. At that time he had a plan fora 
tragedy ou the fate of Leopold of Austria, but seems not even to 
have begun its composition. 

It was now, however, that the situation of Germany, and the 
inevitable presages thence arising became such, that' every true 
patriot felt alarmed, and almost desponded. Kleist’s indignation 
at the insolence of the French intruders, and his anxiety on account 
of dissensions betwixt German princes and their people, prevailed 
gradually over all other impressions. Then, by natural association 
of ideas, he was led to compose his tragedy of “ Hermannand, 
on the commencement of the war between France and Austria 
in 1809, his patriotic hopes revived, and he wrote an ode adapted 
to the times', entitled " Germania.” From Dresden he went to 
Prague, and endeavoured, by various essays in prose and versfe, 
to inspirit his countrymen, and harmonize their opinions, while* 
he exposed the manifold stratag^ns and deceptions of the enemy. 
From the Polish frontier, he wished to go to Vienua, but found 
himself prevented by the French army, and on his return to Prague, 
he wan again attacked by a severe and tedious illness. 

On the ratification of the treaty, which seemed to cut off all 
chance that the national affairs of Germany would be retrieved, he 
returned to Prussia, being,for the short remainder of his life, settled 
at Berlin, where, declining the offer of any public employment, 
he occupied himself with a literary journal, published weekly, and 
completed his “ Prince of Homburg,” which, iu Mr. Tieck’s opi¬ 
nion, is by far the best of his productions. 

In the year 18J1, (consequently when Kleist was* about thirty- 
five,) occurred that fatal catastrophe, his voluntary death, which 
. (from the peculiar circumstances) gave risl to much groundless 
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speculation, to calumnious rumours in some quarters, and injudi¬ 
cious defence of his conduct by over-zealous friends. Guilt, in¬ 
deed, could scarcely attach in this instance to the conduct of an 
individual, who had, in the course of his unhappy life, too often 
betrayed symptoms of mental aberration, while, at the same time, 
we must remember how many are the iastances in Germany, 
where the system of rationalism has led to infidelity, and conse¬ 
quently the best protection against the temptations of Despair is 
wanting in the hour of trial; from the fragments of Kleist s 
letters, written under the pressure of severe mental suffering, it 
may be doubted whether the doctrines of Christianity had ever 
'brined any part of his education, or been the subject of his 
studies. The circumstances, as wc have said, were peculiar; 
but for the romantic colouring that was thrown over them, the 
truth affords no suitable groundwork. It happened, that in an 
hour of despondency, an intimate female friend, who sufleted 
under a painful and, assuredly, mortal disease, exacted from 
Kleist a promise, nay, a solemn vow, that should she demand 
of his affection an act of benevolence, he would afford her the 
assistance that she required. The engagement haying been made, 
she afterwards informed him that the best physicians having pro¬ 
nounced her disorder to be incurable, and declared their inability 
even to alleviate her sufferings, the only boon which she had to 
request from his friendship was— 1 -death. This was in truth but 
slightly different from the request of the dying soldier, when mor¬ 
tally wounded, to his comrade. Yet, as Mr. Tieck observes, 
the giving such a promise and its performance were, both prcfofs 
of mental disease; and, by the interference of ally judicious 
.friend, the unhappy man might have been a\yakened*to a higher 
sense of duly. The contract b^ing kept profoundly secret how¬ 
ever, there <?ould be no such interposition; and this tragedy of 
real life took place in a wood near Sans-Souci. He iulfillcd his 
promise to the unfortunate woirtan, and in the next instant pvt 
an. end to his own existence. 

Preparatory to this act, Kleist ha4 destroyed all his manuscripts, 
the tragedies of ** Hermann” and the “ Prince of Homburg 
excepted, copies of which were in the possession of friends, 
otherwise these would no doubt have been also committed to the 
flames, for of all critics he himself was the most difficult to 
satisfy; his compositions advanced very slowly, and not without 
numberless changes and corrections would lie suffer them to 
go from his hands. ,* Among his papers it is understood that 
there had been a private journal, recording his own feelings and 
psychological experiences, the loss of which is to be regretted. * 
.Even a few short letters, written during bis last residence at 
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- Berlin, enigmatical as they are, (for their very obscurity is cha¬ 
racteristic,) will serve better than any criticism could do, to illus¬ 
trate his peculiarities. 

iC Since your departure and Muller’s, the life which I lead here is 
indeed desolate and melancholy beyond description. Even at the two or 
three houses where I visit* I have been for some time past rather on bad 
terms, so that I am almost every day at home from morning lo night, 
without seeing a single individual who can tell me what goes on in 
public. Your imagination always assists you, and by that means you 
'can call from all quarters of the world into your own chamber the 
scenery which you admire, and the friends whom you respect. But this 
consolation, as you know, 1, unhappy man, must dispense with j and 
surely no poet was ever so strangely circumstanced ! Active as my 
imagination is with the paper before me,—accurate in outline and in 
colouring as are the shapes which it presents, even so difficult, nay, 
torturing is it for me, to conceive that which is real. It seems as if the 
strict precision of reality imposed fetters on my imagination at the 
moment when it would otherwise be most active; and, confused by 
many phantom shapes, I cannot arrive at any clearness of inward per¬ 
ception. * * * * Any one who thiuks otherwise on these matters appears 
to me quite unintelligible, and his experiences must have been altogether 
opposed to mine. Thus in hours of gloom and vexation, which now¬ 
adays fall often to my share, the best consolation is utterly denied me: 
in short, since Muller’s departure I cannot divest myself of the idea that, 
he is dead; 1 mourn for him precisely as if this were the case, and 
were I not certain of your return, my feelings with regard to you would 
be the same.” 


“ I am conscious 6f many discords in my own mind, which the pressure 
of adverse circumstances always exasperates, and which the cheerful 
enjoyment of«life, should that ever fall to my lot, might porliaps easily , 
resolve into perfect harmony. In that case, I should probably leave off 
my poetical labours for a year or ntorc, and, excepting some of the 
sciences in which 1 have to make up for lost time, music alone would 
engage my attention; for 1 look upon this art as the root, or to speak 
scholastically, the algebraic formula of all the rest, and, as wc Imvc 
already a poet with whom, in any other respect, I am far from comparing 
myaclf, who refers all his ideas tQ colours, thus I have referred mine to 
musical tones , and I believe that in thorough-bass are comprised the most 
important illustrations of the poetic faculty.” 

——— Ml i 

“ Our circumstances here, as you, perhaps, know already, are more 
painful than ever. A visit is expected from the Emperor Napoleon, and 
should that take place, then, probably, a few rapid and despotic words 
would put an cud at once to all the speculations with which our politi¬ 
cians now torment themselves. How this prospect affects me, you may 
readily imagine. My mind is indeed obscured^ and my faculties arc 
quite blunted. There' is not a single point, n«t a ray of light in the 
distance, to which I can loqk forward with joyful anticipation. Some 
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ijays ago I was with G***, and gave him a few essays which 1 Imd 
completed, but all this, as the French say, is * moutarde aprfo diner.’ 
Truly it is remarkable how, at this time, all that I undertake, without 
exception, goes to wreck, and how invariably, Wheu I have mustered 
resolution for some firm and decisive step, the ground shifts from beneath 
my feet !”**** 


“ As soon as 1 have done with this engagement, I shall again under¬ 
take some subject which is altogether imaginative. Sometimes in the 
theatre, or at a lecture, it seems as if inspiring breezes from the happiest 
period of my youth again breathed upon me. That life which lay before 
my sight like a desert wilderness, assumes all at once a magnificent 
aspect, and energies awake within me, which I had believed to be alto¬ 
gether extinct. At such times, I resolve to follow exclusively the 
dictates of my own heart, whithersoever it may lead, and to he guided by 
no other principle but the approval of my own feelings. IJitherto I have 
been too much under tbe influence of the opinions of others; especially 
* Catharine von Heilbronn’ affords evidence of this. At the commence¬ 
ment it was an admirable invention, and it was only the wish to adapt it 
for the theatre that led me into errors, which I could now lament with 
tears. In short, I shall allow myself to be guided by the idea that a 
work which emanates directly from the heart of the writer, cannot fail 
to excite responsive feelings, but must appeal successfully to all mankind.’’ 

W e have dwelt thus long on the life and character of Kleist, 
because in so doing, we afford the best explanatory introduction 
that could be given to his play of tbe “ Prince of Homburg.” 
Having already noticed his impatience and irritability, the reader 
will not expect that his language should be. highly wrought, or 
his poetic adornments elaborate, for these, like iVlfieri, he seems 
to have despised. Nor, having observed bow capricious, dreamy 
and versatile was his own mind, cau we be surprized 'that he • 
should have designed for the stage a character such as, in real 
earnest, never was exhibited there before. The young Prince of 
lTomburg makes bis first entrance as a sleep-walker,—a genuine 
somnambulist,—afterwards in bis waking hours, during theffirst 
act, conducts himself as if bereft of reason,—thirdly, exhibits con¬ 
summate bravery, joined to military skill, on the battle-field,— 
fourthly, appears under arrest as an abject coward, begging for 
life on any conditions,—lastly, refusing the pat don which lie 
has been offered, and demanding that martial Iaw r should im¬ 
mediately be put in execution against him. Extraordinary as all 
this may seem, we perfectly agree with Mr. Tieck that the eccen¬ 
tricities of the primus are neither inconsistent with the principles 
of human nature ^n general, nor with the attributes of a brave 
and elevated, thofigh sanguine and irritable spirit in particular. 
The whole composition must be looked ujion as a rapid sketch 
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from the Thirty Years'War, being throughout admirably con-/ 
ceived, and for the most part clearly expressed. 

The first scene is at Fehrbellin, and exhibits a garden in the 
old French style; in the back ground a castle with a terrace- 
walk and flight of steps. It is night. The Prince of Homburg 
sits underpin oak tree with his bead uncovered, his dress in dis¬ 
order, half-sleeping, hdlf-waking, and twines a laurel wreath. 
The Elector of Brandenburg, Princess Natalia, Count Hohen- 
zollern and others step cautiously out of the castle, and look at 
him from the railing of the terrace. There are pages with 
torches. We arc now given to understand that the prince (who 
is a cavalry general) has for the three last days been unceasingly 
in pursuit of the fugitive Swedes, and that he had this evening 
made his appearance at head-quarters, where he received orders 
from the elector to rest only for three hours, then to set out again 
with his troops, in order to interrupt the proceedings of another 
division of the enemy, who were endeavouring to establish them¬ 
selves on the Rhcinberg. The appointed hour (ten o’clock) had 
arrived, the troops had mustered and actually departed, but to the 
astonishment of all, their leader was wanting; he had disap¬ 
peared, and not till it was too late was he discovered in the 
garden, ** representing his own posterity,” as the Count Hohen- 
zollern expresses it, and plaiting a branch of laurel in honour 
of his own victories.. In short, the whole scene is in German 
phraseology a mystification, which, however, may very naturally 
be explained. The Prince of Homburg is a young, brave, dis¬ 
tinguished and enthusiastic officer; betwixt the fatigues of actual 
service and th.d wild impulses of his own imagination, he can¬ 
not rest, but, wanders out in the moonlight, dreaming of his 
* military career, and probably of his beautiful cousin. Princess 
Natalia of Orange, with whom he has fallen in love. The 
elector wishes to try how far the joke may be carried, for a genuine 
somnambulist may be spoken with,—he both sees and hears,— 
yet h is <jnly by calling aloud his own name that the spell of this 
extraordinary trance can with certainty be broken. The elector 
advances to him therefore, draw& the wreath carefully out of his 
hand, takes off his own gold neck chain, and throws it over the 
wreath, giving both to the Princess Natalia. This being done, 
the whole party retreat softly towards the flight of steps; while 
. die prince follows them, attaching himself, of course, to the prin¬ 
cess in particular, whom to the surprize of every one he calls in 
a whisper, u his beloved, his bride,” &c.-c-and instead of the 
laurel wreath, ,the object of his pursuit, he Wtches one of her 
gloves, which he retains. . I 

The elector and hfs party retire; the caStJe gates close after 
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thdm, and the whole adventure passes over like a vision. The 
prince is left alone and in amazement, but in the fourth scene, 
Flohenzollern, having returned, awakens him by calling his name 
aloud, whereupon he falls down as if struck to the heart with a 
musket-shot. Thereafter he is astonished to hear from his friend 
that the troops have departed without their commander, J)ut can 
scarcely recollect his engagement with rfegard to the march; re¬ 
covers himself by degrees, however, to a sense of duty, and is tran¬ 
quillized by the reflection, that a veteran general (Kottwitz) is ready 
to receive them at the appointed station, and that ho must at all 
events have rode back to head-quarters at two o'clock in the 
morning to receive orders. He then speaks of his extraordinary 
dream, which is to himself a complete mystery, for he knows not 
yet from whom he got possession of the glove, addresses to Hohcn- 
zollern a most animated and enthusiastic description of his expe¬ 
riences during sleep, which the token that he holds in his hand 
seems to convert into reality. Instead of affording explanation, 
his comrade only makes a jest of his perplexity, which he tries 
every means to increase, and the dialogue is kept up in a style 
of badinage, till they both retire for a short interval of rest 
parole time being appointed for two o’clock. 

Before day-break, accordingly, all the inhabitants of the castlt 
are aroused. The scene changes to a hall in its interior, while 
from a distance is heard the firing of musketry. • The dramatis 
persona; enter as before, only that the ladies are in travelling 
costume,—and there are present Field-Marshal Dorfling and 
many other officers. This whole scene is admirably-conceived, 
—and where every sentence through ten pages tells,, it is almost 
, impossible .*to analyze. The principal circumstance; bearing on 
the plot is, that the Prince of Ilomburg, still quite absorbed by th« 
mysteries of his dream, is the* only officer in the assembly whe 
proves absolutely unable to.comprehend, and to write down with 
accuracy, the instructions that are delivered by the field-marshal 
He discovers accidentally at last that the glove which he vyears fa 
his collar belongs to Princess Natalia, and he restores it to her 
but though fully awake to this circumstance, his senses are, wit! 
regard .to all other outward events, still under the influence o 
absolute mystification, from which the taunting admonitions o 
his friend Hohenzollern are in vain directed to rouse him. Th< 
orders which he fails to comprehend and write are, however, suf¬ 
ficiently intelligible to every one else. He is to hold a certain 
statidn on tlie field jdong with the veteran Kottwitz and others, 
but is neither to advance nor take any share in the engagement 
until certain decisile signals have been made, and not till then 
must he command hjs'trumpeters to blow * Tan-tara” for the on- 
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set. The prince makes divers efforts fo write down these instruc¬ 
tions, and blunders every time, till at last his inattention is re¬ 
primanded both by the field-marshal and the elector, who reminds 
him that by his rashness and vehemeucy the battle was lost on 
two former occasions, but in the prince’s mood of mind, no ad¬ 
monitions seem to produce any good result. He is left alone, 
and concludes the firsf act with an exulting monologue addressed 
to Fortune. 

In the second act, we have again to regret the impossibility of 
affording any adequate analysis. It coutains the adventures of 
the battle of Fehrbellin, and is, indeed, a living and breathing 
picture, in which the prince and the old General Koltwitz are 
prominent characters. The station appointed for them is on an 
eminence, from which all the occurrences of the conllict are ob¬ 
served and described aloud to the audience. After various 
changes, it appears that the Swedish army must be completely 
routed; but as soon as the Prince of Iloniburg perceives that his 
troops can advance with decisive effect, the instructions that he 
had received to remain motionless, until special signals should be 
made, are utterly disregarded. We know not a more effective 
passage in any drama, than that which represents him quarrelling 
furiously with Holienzollern and his other comrades who strive 
to restrain his headlong course, and where Kottwitz, who also 
perceives the advantage that will be gained, at last sanctions his 
disobedience, and joins him in the onset. The trumpets are 
sounded; they all rush forward, and we know already that by 
this prompt and decisive measure victory is ensured. 

Afterwards, there is a sort of underplot,—for it is believed that 
in the very hour of triumph Frederick of Brandeuburg has fallen, 
and the electress, attended by Natalia, is introduced in a state of 
distraction at this event. Then follows a love-scewe between 
Natalia and the prince, which however indispensable for the 
plot, is perhaps the least worthy of approval in the whole piece. 
There,is also a highly spirited scene in which a certain Count 
von Sparren explains to the electress the circumstances which 
had led to the belief iu her hftsband’s death, describing also the 
heroic conduct of his stalhneister, who had forced him to change 
his conspicuous white charger for a mouse-coloured steed, ami 
was almost iu the next minute struck by a shot intended for the 
elector. That scene is wound up by the Prince of Iloniburg 
saying that he has a request to prefer to the electress, whom he is 
about to attend on her return to the castle i*ear Berlin, which she 
had left on receiving the false intelligence yoni the battle-field. 
.Guessing, probably, that his request rclatesfto Natalia, she pro¬ 
mises Iq hear afterw&rds what he has to say, t bui assures him that 
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on that day, she could not refuse the prayer of any supplicant, 
least of all that of the brave and conquering hero. 

Thus we perceive that the young prince is elevated at once to 
the highest point of prosperity and fame. From early youth, 
too, he has been a favourite and prot6g6 of the elector, is by 
nature aspiring and enthusiastic; he has now achieve^ a grand 
victory, for which he expects the public thanks of his sovereign 
and all the people; he is in love, his love is requited and is ap¬ 
proved of by the female guardian of Natalia;—never, therefore, 
was any youth placed in a .situation more likely to intoxicate his 
senses for the time present, or to inspire him with the most 
brilliant hopes for the future. 

I5ut in the ninth scene of this act, we find the elector at Berlin 
surrounded by his generals, and debating on the events of the day. 
Notwithstanding their brilliant success, having remarked the gross 
disobedience of orders on the part of the regiment commanded 
by the prince, he declares that the individual by whom that regi¬ 
ment was led must, according to martial law, be condemned to 
death. In pronouncing this opinion, he is not aware that his 
favourite Prince Arthur of Homburg led the onset, for he be¬ 
lieves that the latter, being severely hurt by a fall from his horse, 
had been detained from the field. In the next scene, however, 
the young hero makes his appearance, joyfully and proudly 
bearing as trophies the Swedish banners, which ’he has.actually, 
and with his own hands, won from the enemy. The elector ap¬ 
pears confounded, and after questioning him if he has been 
wounded, asks whether it was by his orders that the- cavalry had 
advanced. The reply being of course in the affirmative, the 
elector declares that he is from this moment undey arrest; and 
immediately his sword is taken from him, as if he were a disgraced 
poltroon instead of a conquefing hero. The veteran Kottwitz 
expresses astonishment aqd even iudiguation. Prince Arthur, 
in giving up his sword, exclaims ironically 

Mine uncle Frederick plays a Roman part, * * 

Breams he is Brutus, &c. 

But remonstrance is in vain. ' An officer has been guilty of 
disobedience; other battles are yet to be fought; and such 
conduct, fortunate as the result has been in this instance, might, 
if overlooked, establish a precedent from which in future conse¬ 
quences the most disastrous might arise. The day-dreams of the 
young hero v therefore, may be supposed at an end; his fortunes 
arc in an instant utterly changed; he is degraded,—is a prisoner, 
and ordered back fo head-quarters in order to stand his trial in 
regular form. Tlftis ends the second act 4 and at the beginning 
of the third we arc glad that we can allow the author to speak 
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for himself. The prince is in confinement at Fehrbellin, attended 
by two sentinels aud is visited by his friend Holienzollcrn. 

“ rrince. Hah—there he coines ! 

Thrice welcome, Henry.—Now then am I free ! 

IIoh. So,—Heaven be praised ! 

Pr. What say’st thou ?— 

Hoh. Has th' elector 
Sent back thy sword ? 

Pr. My sword ?—No,—not yet. 

Hoh. llow } 

Pr. I tell thee, no. 

Hoh. And yet, thou’rt free ? 

Pr. In truth,— 

I did believe thou cam’st to announce my freedom. 

No matter,—*tis all one. 

Hoh. Truly I know not— 

Pr. Thou bear’st it is to me indifferent. 

Some other friend will be the messenger. 

Now for the latest news. Has then our prince 
Returned from Berlin ? 

Hoh. Last night lie arrived. 

Pr. The victory has been solemnized,—th’ elector 
Was present in the church ?— 

Hoh. Th' electress, too. 

And fair Natalia. From the castle-square 
• The batteries joined their thunder, while within 
Th’ illumined church arose in lofty strain 
The hymn of thanks and praise. Each column bore 
Its trophy. Swedish flags and standards waved, 
i4nd at our sovereign’s mandate, Arthur prince 
Of Homburg was announced the conquering hero. 

Pr. *1 heard this. Well, what more ?—and wherefore, friend, 
Such gloomy looks ? 4 

Hoh. With no one bast thou spoken } 

Pr. With Goltz even now,—and* at the castle, where 
Thou know’st I stood my trial. 

• j Hoh. And of thy fate 

What deem’st thou, Arthur, since this fearful change ? 

Pr. For my share,—nay,*what thou and Goltz, or even 
The judges deem,—so must I too. Th’ elector 
Has thus fulfilled one duty, and thereafter 
He will obey the dictates of his heart. 

* Thou wert in error—so will he address me,— 

Perchance of death will speak, or long confinement. 

Yet of his own free grace will grant forgiveness^- 
And round the sword that won bis victories. 

Haply will twine some token of his favour,— 

Though such, in truth, 1 have not merited. 

Hoh. Oh Arthur!— 
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Pr. Well! — 

Hoh. Art thou so sure of this ? 

Pr. 1 do believe it. That he holds me dear. 

Even as a son,—from earliest youth have I 

Had proofs unnumber’d, therefore should’st thou doubt ? 

Still more than I myself, hath be not seem'd 

In my young growth of laurels to rejoice ? 

Through him alone have 1 not prospered thus ? • 

And shall he now renounce and cast away 
The favourite plant, and for no better cause. 

Than that too rapidly, and uncontrolled 

It shot forth into bloom }—Such thoughts of him. 

His worst foe Scarce would cherish,—and canst. thou 
Who know’st and lov’st him speak thus ?— 

Hoh. Yet thou stood’st 

Thy trial, Arthur, and by martial law 
Must be condemned—then wherefore— 

Pr. On that ground 
Mine expectations rest; for if in heart 
lie cherish'd .not forgiveness,—to such law 
1 had not been subjected. No,—’twas there. 

Even at the bar, before th’ assembled judges, 

That once more did my confidence revive. 

The crime, forsooth, was black indeed—that I, 

Perchance five minutes ere an order came. 

Had crush’d the Swedish power into the dust ! 

What other guilt doth cleave unto my conscience ? 

And could he then invite me to that board. 

Round which, like owls, whose accents ever more 
Are prophecies of death, the judges clamour’d, 

Were he not predetermined like a god,* ; 

With voice reviving, to descend among them } 

• Nay, friend, he but collects around my head , 

This dark array of midnight clouds—that he 
, May, like the morning sun, arise to chase them. 

Nor such enjoyment would I blame. 

Hoh. The court 

Tis said have fram'd thy sentence. 

Pr. Aye, indeed. ’ 

Found guilty—Death. # 

Hoh. {amazed.) Thou know’st already ? 

Pr. Goltz, 

Who sat among them, brought me their decision. 

Hoh. Well, then, in God’s name, art thou yet unmoved 
Pr. Stedfast and calm. 

Hoh. Thou madman 1 and what then 
’SupportsJdiy confidence ? 

Pr. Mine^rn convictions. 

I pray tnee, say no more. Wherefore with doubts 
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Unfounded should I thus torment myself? 

The martial court adjudged me death j—thus far 
The-law must be obeyed. Yet ere th' elector 
Enforced that doom against a faithful heart 
So true to him as mine, 1 could believe 
He would himself inflict his own death-wound. 

And calmly see his ebbing life-blood flow !’’ 

| 

Notwithstanding this confidence, when Hohenzollcrn at length 
informs him that the elector has ordered the sentence of death to be 
recorded, and brought for signature, his tranquillity is shaken; 
but when he hears also that the Swedish ambassador, preparatory 
to a treaty of peace, has come to propose marriage betwixt the 
King of Sweden and Princess Natalia, his hopes are in out’ 
instant completely blighted. By the engagement already formed 
with Natalia, though sanctioned by her aunt, he believes that the 
elector has been deeply offended, and that it is for this cause, 
rather than on account of his military disobedience, that unmiti¬ 
gated severity is now shown towards him. A change so violent 
and sudden is more than his irritable nature can endure. Being 
only a prisoner on parole, he rushes forth, hastens to the apart¬ 
ments of the electress, and in the humblest and most abject man¬ 
ner begs for life. 

Pr. Hither as I sped. 

By torch-light was revealed that open grave. 

That shall to-morrow hold my lifeless frame. 

These eyes which gaze on thee shall then be darkened. 

This beating heart with murderous missiles torn ; 

Windows are hired already in the square 
‘By those who long to view mine execution j 
And be, who, from the pinnacle of fortune. 

To-day beheld the future gleam before him 
A Fairyland of prospects # wide, shall be 
Within four narrow boards enclosed, and lastly' 

The tombstone only tell that once he lived! 

Electress. My son, if this must be thy doom, thou wilt 
With conragc and composure meet thy fate. 

Pr. So brilliant yet and beauteous seems this world, 

I pray thee, let me n6t be driven untimely 
From hence into the spectral realms of death ! 

If I am guilty—might not punishment 
Some other shape assume—might I not be 
Deprived of titles, rank and worldly wealth,— 

Dismiss’d—cashiered—Oh Heaven, since I beheld 
That deep and swarthy grave,—I wish for lifer- ' 

For life alone ,—nor ask if 'tis retainU 
With fame or with dishonour. V 
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We have not space for the rest of this extraordinary scene, 
which concludes the third act. The fourth begins with a long 
interview between N atalia and the elector, in which he at last 
yields to her entreaties, and gives her a letter for the prince, re¬ 
storing him to liberty. Natalia is then surprised by a visit from 
Count Reuss, with a supplication to the elector, signed by all 
the officers of the Orange cavalry, 'Ovhich he wishes that she also 
will sanction with her name. He attends her to the prison, 
where he waits in an ante-room till, in the presence of her female 
attendants, she has a conversation with the prince. 

“ Nat. Now, even qs I predicted, all is well! 

This letter brings thee pardon,—liberty ;— 

’Tis from th’ elector's hand. 

IV. Wert possible ! — 

Ah, no,—'tis but a dream. 

Nat. Read, and believe. 

IV. (reading.) * Prince, when for disobedience in the held, 
Thou w r ert arrested, in this act mctliought 
I but fulfilled fny duty, and would gain 
Thine own approval, but if thou believ’st 
That I have done injustice, ‘freely then 
Decide the cause. Three words may here suffice, 

And to thy station shalt thou be restored.' 

(' Natalia becomes pale, A pause. The prince looks at her inquiringly.) 

Nat. (with a sudden expression of joy.) 

Now, so 'tis won !—Three words suffice ;■=—I pray, tlicc. 
Here take the pen, and write in haste. 

Pr. lie says 

* If I believe that he hath done,’— 

Nat. (interrupting him.) Aye, truly— , * 

. But wherefore this, delay ?—Come, write, and ’ 

‘Shall dictate what thou should'st rejoin. ' 

Pr. Nay, first, 

4 must read over— 

Nat. (snatching the letter out of his hand.) To what purpose? 
Say, 

Hast thou forgotten, in that gloomy vault 

The grave that now awaits thee, and bow fast 

Thine hour approaches ? • Write, I say, on pain 

Of my displeasure. (She turns away and weeps.) 

Pr. (Having written , tears the paper and takes another sheet.) 
Pah !—A vile beginning!— 

Nat. (takes up the letter.) What would’st thou? This, in truth, is 
excellent,— 

s No change required.— 

Pr. (meditatMg.) A dolt—a poltroon only 
Would, wnte so—not a prince. I will consider 
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Some fitter terms. 

(A pause.—He grasps at the billet which the princess holds in her hand.) 
What says he in that letter ? 

Nat. Nothing. Thou shalt not have it. 

Pr. Nay, in sooth— 

.Give it me. 

Nat. Thou hast read it. 
c Pr. Yet oncemore, 

I would compare the tenour of mine answer. 

„ Nat. (aside.) Oh, Heaven, now he is lost! — 

Pr. See, there, in truth— 

’Tis passing strange,—thou had'st overlooked the sentence. 
Nat. No,—which then ? 

Pr. To mine own decision, mark you— 

He leaves the question. 

Nat. Well then? 

Pr. And herein 
Hath acted nobly— 

Nat. Doubtless—and with thee 
It rests his kind intentions to fulfil— 

Thou seest, ’tis but an outward form,—three words 
Expressing thy dissent,—let him but have 
That answer, and the strife is at an end. 

Pr. Nay, dearest,—till to-morrow I shall wait. 

Nat. Mysterious man—what cause canst thou assign ? 

Pr. (vehemently.) 1 pray thee do not ask. Thou hast not 
.weighed 

The import of his words. ‘ That he bath done 

Injustice’— this I cannot write, and if 

Thou shotildst compel me in such mood to answer, 

*By heaven, 1 must affirm that my arrest 
And sentence both were just. (Sits at the table with folded 

• L arms gazing at the letter.) 

Nat . (agitated and bending over him.) Madman ! what say’st thou ? 
Pr. Nay, grant me but a moment’s calm reflection. 

Methinks— 

Nat. Well then? 

Pr. Soon shall it be determined 
What I must write. 

Nat. (with great anxiety.) Homburg ! 

Pr. (taking a pen.) Speak on. 

Nat. Believe me, 

1 do applaud tby feelings; but of this 
Be now assured,—the regiment hath already 
Been summoned hither, o’er tby grave to-morrow 
To pay their homage of a last salute. 

And if thy spirit proudly thus disdains 
To avert the sentence,—if thou wilt uot write 
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That answer which th’ elector hath required, 

He, too, will prove inflexible; the doom 
Immitigably will prevail against thee. 

Pr. (writing.) I reck not. 

* Nat. How ? 

Pr. Let him perform his duty. 

Mine, too, shall be fulfilled- 
Nat. (terrified.) Relentless man ! " 

And durst thou write-? 

Pr. Signed r Homburg—Fchrbcllin, 

The twelfth”—Ho, Francis !’— (Covers and seals the letter. 

A servant enters.) 

Nat. Heaven have mercy!— 

Pr. (rising from his chair.) Take 

'Phis letter to his highness at the castle. 

Hear st thou ? Dispatch !—Before the prince, who thus 
• His dignity upholds, I shall not stoop 

Degraded. That the law hath been infringed,— 

That I am guilty may not be denied. 

And if by falsehood ouly I can gain 
Forgiveness, never on such terms, by Heaven, 

Shall 1 accept the boon ! 

Nat. 'lake this embrace! — 

And if the fatal moment had arrived. 

And in the dust thy lifcles* frame were laid. 

Even then, exulting in my hopeless grief, 

I should proclaim—-For this I honour thec ! 

So be the dictates of thy noble heart 
Obeyed; yet not the less I follow mine! 

, Count lieuss!— • 

* Count. (entering.) Here !— 

Njat. Gallop straight to Arnhcim. Give 
My letter to the colonel instantly ; 
m To Febrbellin the regiment shall advance. 

’Tis my command ; and ere the midnight hour 
I shall expect them. [Exeunt. 

Thus concludes the fourth act, and we have seeu the Pjinctf of 
Homburg conducted through his various transformations of cha¬ 
racter,—first, a visionary enthusiast, then a brave warrior and 
ardent lover,—for a brief interval a coward begging for his life,— 
lastly, having by reflection concentrated his faculties, he becomes 
once more brave and resolute, in which mood he persists to the 
end of the piece. The conception is good, but the dialogue 
throughout is faulty; more especially in scenes which ought to 
be impassioned, it i» lamentably tame. Y et this is the style of 
writing, which Mr./Lewis Tieck would exalt in opposition to 
that of Milliner, Gfillpnrzer, Raupach, Houwald ,and others, to 
all of whom he cherishes au inveterate dislike*—in which respect it 
VOL. u. no. iv.* ‘ , zz 
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is needless to repeat that his opinion is completely different from 
ours. The fifth act is from beginning to end full of bustle. 
The elector and his cabinet councillors are suddenly roused from 
sleep hy the arrival at midnight of the Orange cavalry which (ex¬ 
cept by the princess) was then totally unexpected. The field 
marshal Represents their conduct as au act of rebellion and open 
mutiny; but the electol quietly agrees to grant audience to Kott¬ 
witz and other officers who come with their petition in favour of 
Prince Arthur. There is considerable liveliness iu the debate 
which he holds with Kottwitz and Hohenzollern on the prince’s 
conduct, which the former tries to defend, and the latter to ex¬ 
cuse. 

Elector, (to Kottwitz.) If thus when victory’s car doth on¬ 
ward roll, 

Twere granted that each rash fool-hardy hand 
Should grasp the reins, how dar’st thou hope that still 
Our cause would prosper ? Deem'st thou that success 
On disobedience evermore attends ? 

But mark you, friend,—such conquest that hath fallen 
The child of Chance into mine arms I prize not— 

But must uphold the Law,—our throne’s protectress. 

The natural parent of all victories. 

Kottw. My liege, ’tis not alone thy will that rules 
A soldier’s heart,—but therein fondly cherished, 

Affection to his father-land and thine ! 

This forms the best and noblest law $—and wherefore 
Dispute our movements on the battle field. 

If hostile powers are crush’d and trophies won ? 

Wonldst thou that every leader, to thy cause 
With passionate zeal devoted, should even like 
The sword he wields,—a lifeless implement,— "• 

Of proper will and purpose be devoid ? 

Short-sighted caution,—grovelling policy, • 

That else thou scorn’st!—For if the heart’s warm impulse 
Hath once brought evil in its consequence. 

Yet numberless on record arc examples 
That only thus destruction was averted. 

In battle field, tbink’tft thou, my blood should flow 
For stipulated guerdon, paid in gold. 

Or dazzling honours ?—Truly, no 3 for this 
Were life too precious. But I am requited 
By pleasures independent,—nobler far 
Than wealth could e’er bestow,—by the conviction 
That to my country’s weal, and thy renown. 

Mine efforts do contribute. This affords 
The high reward that every toil compensates. 

The victory, say’st thou, has of Change been won. 

And therefore is the conqueror doohi’d to death j 
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But if to-morrow on the held again 
I saw the doubtful fortunes of the day 
So placed at my command, by Heaven it were 
A traitor’s part, if I sliduld then refrain 
To act even like our generous Prince of Homburg! 
Thereafter, saidst. thou, to the laws appealing, 

* Kottwitz, for this thy head mu$£ be the forfeit*— 

I should reply,—* my liege, I knew it well. 

But when I swore to be thy faithful servant. 

With heart and hand unto tby cause devoted. 

My head was not excepted in the bargain,— 

Take then what unto thee belongs!’ 

To the astonishment of Kottwitz, the elector now directs that 
the Prince of Homburg shall be brought from prison, in order to 
plead against himself, and convince the veteran colonel how dan¬ 
gerous are the principles which he had thus been defending. 
Meanwhile Ilohenzollern endeavours to prove that the elector 
himself, by the experiments tried in the garden scone at the com¬ 
mencement of the play, has been the actual cause of whatever 
errors the prince afterwards committed. The language in this 
debate is less faulty than in any other portion of the drama, but 
the scene is too long for. insertion here. At 
makes his appearance. 

Elect. Once more, 

Young Prince of Homburg, I must claim thine aid. 

The veteran Kottwitz brings this document, 

A formal supplication in thy favour. 

Wherein a hundred noble names appear. •. 

The army, *tis alleged, demands thy freedom 
. All disapprove the doom pronounced against a thec. 

Read their assertions, and thyself decide.— 

• (He gives him the paper.) 

Pr. (Looks at it for a moment , then turns to his brother officers.) 
Kottwitz, old friend, give me thy hand !—Far more 
Than on the held my conduct merited, ' , 

Thou sliow’st of kindness here. But now, I praynbee, 
With all thy squadrons hence return to Amheim, 

And think of me no more. My doom was just j— 

I have reflected,—am resolved to suffer. 

Kottw. (astonished.) What say’st thou ? No, by heaven ! 
Holt. He is resolved ? 

Trucks. He must not, shall not die. 

Several officers. (coming forward.) My liege, my sovereign, 
•Yet listen! 

Pr. Silencejf—’Tis mine own free will. 

But this inflexibly shall be obeyed. 

The sacfed t laws of war that I insulted 
Shall in iny voluntary death be honour’d, 

• z a 2 


length the prince 
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With this compared, good friends, what were the triumphs. 
That o’er the invader I might still have won ? 

Presumption and rebellious pride arc foes 
Intestine, by the state abhorr’d,—and these 
To-morrow shall I vanquish. Thus, ere long, 

May our lov’d sovereign crush those insolent foes 
Who vainly strive to enthrall us, and again 
Possess, in peace, his own paternal realm. 

Whose fertile fields for him alone should bloom. 

Kottxc. (agitated.) My son ! —my dearest friend ! 

Trucks. Almighty powers! 

Pr. (to the Elector.) Thus humbly now, repentant at thy feet. 
My liege, I do implore thy kind forgiveness, 

, For that with rash presumption—over-zeal— 

I dar’d to serve thee on the battle-field. 

But if through death I can atone for guilt. 

Then may this heart which, reconciled and freely. 
Acknowledges the justice of thy sentence, 

One consolation reap,—to be assured 
That in thy bosom no resentment dwells ? 

And at our parting hour, of this in token. 

Say, wilt thou hear my last request ? * 

Elect. Speak on. 

1 pledge mine honour, whatsoe’er thou askest. 

It shall be granted. 

Pr. With thy niece’s hand 
Let not the peace with Sweden’s king be purchased. 

Away with that base trader from thy camp, 

Who dared on such commission to address thee ! 

In chain shot let thine answer be conveyed ! 

Elect. With this embrace, my son, thy prayer is granted. 

If*by the miseries of this lengthened war 
Compelled, 1 might have entertained such treaty, 

Yet in each word of thin&, methinks, I hear « 

Predictions of a victory still to. come. 

That shall at once tli' invader's power destroy. 

* Natalia is the Prince of Homburg’s bride,’ m 

(This be mine answer through th’ ambassador,)— 

* That hero's bride, who claimed against himself 
The just doom of out* martial laws. Henceforth 
His dauntless spirit stalks before our banners— 

And with that champion, 'mid the battle fray. 

The prize must be contested/ 

Pr. Vvoat! nowj . 

Thou hast bestow’d bn me far more than life. 

For this, I pray, that on my sovereign’s head 
All blessings may from heaven descend !—Once more 
., March forth,—defy thine enemies, anjj if all 
garth's nations join’d against us, mayst thou gain, 

. As heretofore, the triumph thou deserv’st.!” 
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Here the clectress enters with the Princess Natalia,^who ap¬ 
pears in a state of distraction and despair. We are within two 
pages of the last scene, yet suspense is undiminished*' The Prince 
of Homburg will not listen to any one by whom his own resolu¬ 
tion^ or that of the elector might be shaken, but demands vehe¬ 
mently to be led back to prison, and at length rushes out, fol¬ 
lowed by his guard. Thereafter, the elector declases to the 
assembled officers, that, according to his nephew’s request, the 
present truce will be for three days only. He then reminds them, 
that, for the third time. Prince Arthur of Homburg has been 
found guilty of levity, rashness, and disobedience, notwithstand¬ 
ing which he desires them to consider whether they are williug to 
venture into the battle for the fourth time with such a general ? 
Kottwitz answers .with great energy in the affirmative*, all the 
rest are of course unanimous; and the elector desires them to 
follow him into the garden, where he will prolong the consulta¬ 
tion. We now anticipate what must be the result. The last 
scene, with the exception of a short soliloquy of the prince, con¬ 
sists almost entirely of stage directions. He is at first led in 
blindfolded, as if for execution, while from a distance are heard 
the drums of a baud playing the dead march. r lhen the elector 
enters with the laurel wreath and gold chain in his hand, followed 
by the clectress, Princess Natalia, and the other dramatis per¬ 
sona;, as in act first, scene first, of which this presents a sort of 
rfacciamento. The prince’s eyes being at length unbound, the 
whole adventure which he then encountered, as if in a dream, is 
now changed into reality. Descending the terrace steps, the 
elector gives the wreath to Natalia, the other characters following 
iu the manner of a procession. Surrounded by •torchbearers^ 
Natalia advances to Prince Arthur, who starts up in astonish¬ 
ment. She then places the wreath on his head, hangs the gold 
chain about his neck, and takes his hand, which she presses to 
her heart. Hereupon th© prince is once mop overcome by the 
.emotions caused by sudden transition, and he falls to the ground 
insensible. The elector exclaims “ let the cannon’s roar«a\vaKeit 
him.” A salute is fired, not without the desired effect, and the 
play concludes with joyful acclamations. 

We, have been thus particular in our notice of the “ Prince of 
Homburg,” because the author of “ Theatrical Leaves” has 
considered the production so highly deserving of applause. Yet, 
whatever are its merits, Mr. Tieck may rest assured that com¬ 
positions of this kind never will pass muster along with those of 
Milliner, llowald, Jtaupach, and other living authors whom he 
is disposed, to corffiemn. That Kleist’s conceptions were clear 
and accurate, we ane fully disposed to admiy but his natural im- 
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patience and irritability prevented him from acquiring that power 
of eloquence, without which a dramatic composition will be found 
to differ as much from the best models, as a paltry silhouette 
from a portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Still we fully sym¬ 
pathize with Mr. Tieck’s feelings of respect for the poetic Cha¬ 
racter, and with his forgiveness of those defects and aberrations, 
which are <:oo often the unavoidable and inseparable concomitants 
of genius, while at the same time, we must remember, that with 
such feelings the world will not sympathize, and that for such 
faults it is needless to expect from the public any indulgence. 

No less than fourteen octavo pages have been devoted by the 
friendly critic to an analysis of the tragedy of “ Schroffensteinnor 
without more considerable space than we can here afford, could 
the intricacies of such a plot be rendered intelligible to our readers, 
and we shall therefore not attempt it, only remarking by the way 
that it was very judiciously remodelled for the stage by Mr. Hol¬ 
bein in 1824. In the “ Katharine von Heilbronn,” the leading 
source of interest consists in the persevering—the intense and 
pure affections of the heroine, towards the chivalrous hero of the 
piece, in despite of the most cruel sufferings, insults, misfortunes, 
and persecution, amid all which her inexhaustible love exists 
changeless and triumphant. The idea is beautiful, exalted and 
affecting; but here, also, though Kleist evinced all the best feelings 
of a poet, the *•* accomplishment of art” was wanting, and the 
work, though it keeps its place on the stage, is extremely unequal 
and defective. Perhaps he succeeded best of all in his novel, 
entitled “ Michael Kohlhaas,” exhibiting die struggles of au 
honest farmer who, at that period when the strongest arm could 
always obtain, those advantages which would have been refused 
by justice, is/in consequence of a dispute with a certain Baron, 
against whose oppressions he vaiqly applies for protection, gra¬ 
dually brought, without any guilt imputable to his owri conduct, 
into a state of utteq.. despondency and the most abject wretched¬ 
ness 

' It wOald be difficult to say why this narrative, and his tale of 
wonder entitled the “ Beggar of .Locarno,” should not have found 
their way into some of those collections of German romances 
that have been published in this countiy. 
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Art. XII.— Gallerie zu Shakspeares Dramatischen Werkoi. In 
Umrisseii, erf unden und gestochen von Moritz Retzscfi. I 1 'isle 
Lieferung. Hamlet. 17 Blotter. MU C. A. Bottigers An- 
dautungen und den szenischen Stellen des Textes. (lletzsctis 
Outlines to Shakspeare. First series. Hamlet. Seventeen 
Plates.) Lcipsic und London, l'olio. 1828. # 

A great revolution of taste in the fine arts, in .England, is one 
of the striking characteristics of the present era. Mythological 
subjects have almost ceased to be painted, and the pictures of the 
great Italian masters on. sacred subjects have deteriorated in price, 
though not in value. Profane history is scarcely touched, and 
while our Gallic neighbours reproach our first artists and en¬ 
gravers witli employing their genius and their talents in illustrating 
the conceptions of the poet, the dramatist and the novelist, they 
pique themselves on painting and engraving historical subjects— 
modern fields of battle, squadrons of dragoons and battalions of 
infantry—a hundred thousand men, marshalled by the 6tat-major! 
That the pontifical patrons of Uaffael and his illustrious coun¬ 
trymen should have opened to them the Bible and the Legends, 
as furnishing the proper objects of a painter’s attention—that the 
ancient classics, when unlocked to the world at large, should have 
fascinated the minds and employed the pencils of artists of every 
country,—and that, under the despotism of a long-triumplumt 
conqueror, and while the soldiers yet live who gained* their for¬ 
tune, rank and fame beneath his banner, modern buttle fields 
should supersede both the sacred and profane subjects of anti¬ 
quity—were, and are, incidents in the just order of cause and 
. effect. 

But England is a country without a parallel, and more uni¬ 
versal than any other nation in the whole history of the world. 
Having rifn the circle of the arts, visited every foreign gallery 
and collection, aud enriched herself with the choicest geins from , 
every son of genius on earth, she sits down to the goigeous fejst; 
but, unlike him who wept that there were, no more worlds to 
subdue, she rises from it with lyrdimiuished appetite, and the 
consciousness that there still remain new creations to conquer. 

Hence the pictures of the grfeat masters no longer exclusively 
adorn the mansions of the noble and wealthy. Hence living 
artists receive a princely remuneration for their works. Hence 
engravings no longer slumber in portfolios; and hence, finally, 
the publisher of a popular poet is enabled to pay thousands for 
graphic illustrations^! his conceptions. 

While there are men of first-rate genius and talents in every 
branch of the fine* arts, a totally new perfection in water-colour 
drawings, and in engraving, are the most aistinguisbing eharac- 
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teristictf of the present epoch. And instead of agreeing, with the 
French, that our first-rate painters and engravers are less worthily 
ejnployed in illustrating the works of Byron, Scott, &c. than they 
would be on the victories of Wellington, we think it proves that 
they, as well the English public, possess a finer taste than 
their neighbours, and more accordant with the kindred spirit of 
the sister muses. The^poet imagines, the painter gives a body to 
his conception, and the engraver insures it a splendid, almost 
an imperishable, existence. The prominent characteristics of 
these works of art are exquisite beauty in conception, form, and 
pictorial effect, with surpassing elegance .and delicacy of execu¬ 
tion, combined with a graceful force, breadth of light, and depth 
and harmony of tone, which make them, indeed, the sccues and 
beings created by the inspired individuals whose rapt visions they 
illustrate. 

But while we duly appreciate the merits of our native artists, 
Germany has the honour to possess a son, who unites the genius 
for designing his own works to the talent of engraving them, and 
who therefore takes his place along with the few artists of original 
genius, who have used the graver as well as the pencil. Like 
some of his precursors in tins department, Moritz Retzsch has 
contented himself with outline, as though he deemed the finishing 
each individual work a sacrifice of time, too great for a man who 
contemplated giving the world so many original works. Thus, 
in 1820 , he published twenty-six illustrations of the Faust of 
Goethe; ill 1828 , eight of the Fridolin of Schiller; in 1824 , six¬ 
teen of the Fight with the Dragon; and in the present year, 
seventeen of Jrlatnlct, being the first of an intended series of illus¬ 
trations of all* the plays of Shakspeare. While this high compli- . 
ment to the English bard is hailed by the artist’s own countrymen, 
it is not less acknowledged and appreciated in England, where 
the previous compositions of Retzsch had already obtained a just 
celebrity, and had even been copied by -one of our own engravers. 

;. Without at present enlarging on Retzsch’s Illustrations of 
Goethe and Schiller, it may be observed that those of Faust have 
all the wild, the extravagant, and. the preternatural characteristics 
of the poet’s dreams. While with Goethe he luxuriates, like a 
Mahometan jn his promised paradise,—but which, with Goethe 
and Retzsch, is a paradisaical hell, full of horrors and monstrous 
anomalies,—in other scenes, he displays a simplicity, an indivi¬ 
duality of character, and a domestic truth, that prove him to be 
the graphic poet of nature, as well as of German romance.^ In 
the Fight with the Dragon, of Schiller, he shown himself one 
of the best tellers of a story with the graver, mat ever used that 
. implement jl^stead of the poetical pen;—it requires no key, no 
language to^xplain tfie whole rise, progress and end of the tale; 
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—from the first plate to the last, every incident, every intention , 
is so perfectly manifest, that words are felt to be unnecessary 
in explanation. The Fridolin is also beautifully told, for while, 
with a masculine mind, he pourtrays the coarser humours and 
deformities in man, he there gives to female modesty and virtue a 
grace, sweetness and beauty, worthy the pencil of Guido; and 
in the scenes where a number of figures is introduced, te evinces 
powers* of composition which raise him to a high rank in the his- 
'toric school. 

Many of the illustrators of Shakspcare have chosen their sub¬ 
jects from passages not in the action of the piece, but described 
by some one of the characters. In this course there is a wider 
field for invention, and less data for critical objection, than in 
pourtraying scenes actually represented oil the stage—there is 
more of ideality, and less of histrionic fact. This is not the 
course which has been adopted by Retzsch in his Illustrations of 
Hamlet, with the exception of the first and the last plates, which 
are the poisoning of Hamlet’s father, and Hamlet laid out in 
state, agreeably to the directions of Fortinbras. Without for 
a moment questioning the fitness of any description, or subject 
for a picture, it appears to us, that where a series of pictures is 
intended to tell any given story, the plan of Retzsch is the best, 
since distinct episodes, however beautiful in themselves, would 
interrupt the thread, and destroy the unity of the actiou. The 
two subjects, already mentioned as deviations from this plan, 
have been selected with so much judgment, that, instead of im¬ 
pairing the unity of the story, they serve to render it graphically 
more perfect and intelligible. 

The first plate, No. £, (No. 1 being the Apotheosis of Shak- 
spearc,) ifl which Claudius is pouring the deadly poison into the 
car of his sleeping brother, is a noble composition; the figure of 
the slumbering monarch has all the chasteness, the repose, the 
breadth and grace of drapery of'the finest models of antiquity, 
and is admirably contrasted with that of the assassin, which is full 
of the energy, yet trepidation, of his horrid purpose, and *he per¬ 
sonal danger of discovery by his awakened victim. At the same 
time, we may be allowed to observe, that the figure of Claudius 
possesses a grace in the attitude, and elegance of form in the 
limbs, which is not perpetuated in the other plates, and which 
do not well agree with Hamlet’s contemptuous comparison of 
the personal attractions of his uncle with those of his father. 
It is, true h,e has a most villainous eye, and a very hooked nose, 
with a large beard severing all the lower part of his face—but 
then his brother had a similar amplitude of beard ; so that, ex¬ 
cepting the eye and the hooked nose, the one is as ^proper, and 
likely a man, to win a false-hearted lady*as the other* There 
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is in a niche immediately above the sleeping king, a statue of 
Justice treading on a serpent, which, with the architecture of the 
porch, an arabesque head supporting the spring of the arch, and 
the stool on which the monarch’s left arm and the crown are 
placed, are all in a fine classic taste, and, with the figures that 
breathe,” drawn in a pure and bold style. There are other episo¬ 
dical hints which pro^e that lictzsch, like all designers of geuius, 
has a truly poetic mind, though he may never have written a line. 
The principal is, that the assassin, in steadying himself to pom 4 
the poison in the ear, with his left hand touches the crown— 
the object of his ambition,.the cause of his crime. Another is 
a butterfly sporting over a vase of flowers, while a venomous 
spider is darting down on the unsuspecting flutterer. True to 
nature, the spider is hanging by a single thread it is spinning— 
but is it hypercritical to observe, that the thread is, in com¬ 
parison of a spider’s thread, the cable of a seventy-four ?—it is 
true it is nearly as fine as a graver could make it, lrut what can¬ 
not be truly expressed, had, unless of great consequence, better 
not be attempted. One word more on this unlucky spider—it is 
capable of grasping one of the scales of justice within its claws— 
it could even embrace the massive forehead of the monarch from 
temple to temple! 

The 2d plate is the 4lh scene in the first act, in which the 
Ghost of the murdered monarch beckons Hamlet to follow him, 
and at the instant when bursting from Horatio and Marcollus, 
he says 

(f My fate cries out, 

Ancl makes each petty artery in this body 

As hardy as the Ncmean lion’s nerve.— 

Stilkam I called ; unhand me, gentlemen ; \ 

By heaven ! I’ll make a ghost of him that lets me.” 

This group is admirably conceived—Hamlet has ail the energy, 
the breathless eagerness to obey the awful summons of the de- 
pafted majesty of Denmark, which he has so poetically, so vigo¬ 
rously Expressed; while Horatio, with a countenance powerfully 
indicative of the supernatural ghock he has received, has yet that 
love for his prince, and that courage, strong in friendship, which 
makes him, with his down-pointed partizan, and left hand raised 
and open, bar his passage. To these figures, so full of energy, 
that of Marcellus forms an admirable contrast—it has the milder 
character of entreaty, if not of fear, not the bold port of absolute, 
though respectful, opposition. Hamlet’s face is in .profile, the 
nose aquiline, but not hawk-billed—his co&gitcnancc expressive 
of the most intepse feeling directed at tire supernatural appear¬ 
ance—wfrtfe the outstretched throat and the fvhole action of the 
limbs and body, evince the undaunted, the reckless purpose of his 
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soul to obey the summons. Horatio’s features* countenance, 
figure, and attitude, are grand. Marcellus on the contrary, as 
already hinted, is a felicitous foil to the other two. The ghost 
has a very imposihg and ethereal effect—yet it may be doubted 
whether the artist has been very judicious in adopting a conceit— 
for it is not origiual—which adds nothing to the immaterial effect, 
though doubtless intended with that vicy. This consists in 
sundry lines of dots on the figure, which are intended to show that 
the stone wall, behind the ghost, shines through that unsubstantial 
form. Those who have seen a real ghost are best able to tell 
whether they saw the brick work, or the stone work of a house, or 
any other sort of solid reality, through the appearance of a human 
being clad in woollen, or armour, as the case might be; but it 
seems to a person who has never, consciously, had the fortune 
to see one, that if he should be so highly favoured, he would— 
though like Hamlet, staring with all his eyes—not detect whe¬ 
ther any tinting of colour in particular parts partook of the form 
and hue of the objects behind the awful sprite. One would 
rather suppose, that a ghost looks like the thing it represents— 
a human being, clad in his usual apparel—and not, in spite of the 
poets, “ a thin unsubstantial thing,” to be looked through, as we 
peep at a beautiful woman, who is so cruel as to wear a veil. 

With every disposition to admire without any abatement 
Retzsch’s personification of Hamlet himself, disappointment is 
felt, both at the form of the figure, and the dress of that 
sublimely conceived personage. It is not the attitudes, or the 
expression, which do not satisfy, but the figure and costume— 
certainly inferior considerations, but still of some weight. .Hamlet 
ip the beau ideal of the poet, and in England we have had John 
• Kemble, and fortunately, we still have Charles, as bis represen¬ 
tative. Are we to conclude, Jhat the German personator of 
Hamlet hasTpoor, though strait limbs—that he has legs which 
would be sadly tried in white silk hose—and that his person is 
so defective in one particular that Retzsch himself, as if conscious 
of the faults of his model, has adopted a large pudding*round 
the juncture of the limbs and trunl^ rather than a costume which 
would at once allow the human form its beautiful outline, without 
offending the eye of decency? That such a pudding has been 
worn there is no doubt: Retzsch himself introduced it in the male 
figures in the Faust, but Hamlet is the only one in these plates 
disfigured by it—Horatio wears slashed hose, and Marcellus a 
kilt over drawers. Do we not then come near the truth, in sup** 
posing that both the.Ineagre limbs and costume of Hamlet are 
portraits ? If so, let Retzsch, in his future illustrations, shun 
making actors his mhdfls. , & . 

The 4th olate is the fifth scene, where Hamlet, hi Swearing 
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Horatio and Marcellus on his sword, is aided by the commands 
of the ghost, and which, as frequently as the trio change their 
station, seems to accompany them. The artist has greatly injured 
this scene by showing the head and shoulders of the ghost rising 
from the bottom of the plate; though from its being completely 
cut in pieces by the transverse lines of the flagged court, it might 
be mistaken for some freak of a draftsman, who had commenced 
a sketch of the ghost on the spot! This introduction of the 
spectre-king is altogether gratuitous, and while it mars the* picture, 
does not explain it. Shakspeare did not mean that any of the 
personages in this scene should see the apparition, but that they 
should all hear it; and from the circumstance of the ubiquity 
of the preternatural voice, Retzsch has made the three persons 
bend their astonished gaze in different directions, which, again, 
is not right, since the ghost always spoke from beneath the actual 
spot oil which they stood, and which was the cause of Hamlet’s 
making them twice change their position. This is manifest by 
his saying, “ Well said, old mole ! canst work i’llie earth so 
fast? A worthy pioneer! Once more remove, good friends.” 
The attitude, action, and countenance of Hamlet are admirably 
conceived. While holding his sword, on which Horatio and 
Marcellus are to swear, he turns half from them, and, with a 
gentle action of his left hand, and his countenance, grave and 
earnestly fixed on the earth,* says, “ Rest, rest, perturbed spirit!” 
He is ‘thus addressing himself to the very spot from which the 
instant before the awful command **Swear!” had proceeded, and 
yet it is widely asunder from that where the ghost actually ap¬ 
pears ! TJie style of architecture in these two scenes, with 

“ The dreadful summit of the cliff, 

• That beetles o'er his base into the sea,” *• 

and the adjunct of a full-orbe<J, moon, with all its mysterious 
depth of shadows and silvery catching lights, would make fine 
back grounds for finished engravings.* 
f “ To be, or not to be—that is the question,” is the immortal 
subject of .the fifth plate, and is conceived in a spirit worthy 
of the poet. Hamlet has pntered by a Gothic door in the 
centre of the picture—Ophelia, on the right, is seated with 
a book in her hand, and , on the left, concealed by a partition 
and curtain from those in the chamber, are the King and Po- 
lonius listening. Hamlet’s attitude and expression are very 
happily imagined—at once philosophic and graceful. He is not 
an actor speaking, to an audience, but a man debating on the 
immortality of the soul. Ophelia is natufal, but not graceful— 
the countenance, though that of a maiden who loves and thinks, 
•is not beautiful, aiyl the contracted posturt* of the limbs—the 
crossing her feet, and drawing them under her, together with the 
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position of the left hand, are decidedly iuelegant. Retzsch can 
afford to have this much said against one of his yonitg females, 
since he is in general peculiarly felicitous in expressing maiden 
innocence with allits grace aud sweetness. The attitude of the 
listening King is good, and the expression of his countenance 
truly malign—Polonius, on the contrary, has more marks of little¬ 
ness than some of his reflexions warrant; hut then his {Resetting 
sin of curiosity, and function of chief spy, are admirably expressed 
—his very eyes listen, and bis compressed lips indicate that he is 
hearkening to " one who reasonetli well.” 

The play is the scene of the sixth plate. This is a composition 
of more figures than any of the preceding, and is admirable both 
in detail and as a whole. A drawn curtain in the centre dis¬ 
covers a stage, some four feet from the ground, representing a 
forest garden. Gonzago is sleeping on the ground, and Luciauus 
pouring poison into his ear with the left hand, while he grasps 
the crown with his right. Hamlet reclines on the ground beneath 
this second stage—the King and Queen in their chairs of state on 
the right, and belli: 1 them Polonius and others. On the left 
Ophelia is seated, her limbs concealed by the interposition of 
Hamlet’s figure. Behind her chair are Horatio and others, and 
between them and the spectator, the figure of a youthful page— 
an incident frequently used, and generally with good effect. 
Ophelia’s face aild figure are in profile—her head slightly de¬ 
pressed, aud with a down-cast look. Her countenance is as full 
of sweetness as her features are of Grecian delicacy and beauty— 
her hands are gracefully crossed. She neither attends to the 
play, nor, like Horatio, watches the countenance efthc King; 
neither does she seem to hear even Hamlet’s exclamation to the 
usurper, u He poisons him i'the garden!” but after her sport of 
wit with Hamlet, has forgotten all around her, and thinks only of 
her unhappy love. Hamlet’s posture is easy and natural, and 
when he sees the conscience-struck monarch rising from his chair, 
he points to the actors, and hastens to tell him the conclusion of 
the play, which the other will not wait to see— 

** Yoif shall see anon, how 
The murderer gets the love of Gonzago’s wife.” 

The seventh plate is that original scene, worthy the genius 
of Shakspeare, when Hamlet urges Guildenstern to “ play upon 
his pipe,” that he may annihilate his hopes of playing upon.him. 
This is a fine subject and nobly managed—Hamlet is full of 
energy, and ‘Guildensfern of that earnest and honest disclaimer of 
having any skill on the flute, coupled with a perfect; unconsci¬ 
ousness of the trap the prince is preparing, which shows the excel¬ 
lent judgment and skill of Retzsch. Guildenstern, though a re¬ 
gular court spy, is at this moment perfectly sincere—and so he 
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looks—while Hamlet is like the eagle pouncing on his prey— 
but on a prey too contemptible to ruffle the majesty of his nature. 
Horatio and another complete this group, and the three players 
form a second, which by their quiet attitudes, yet earnest observa¬ 
tion of Hamlet, adds greatly to the picture—neither are the dis¬ 
arranged Gothic chairs and architecture of the room, though 
subordinate features,<without a good effect. 

Tire principal figure in the eighth plate is the King at his 
prayers, and the other, Hamlet in the back ground retiring 
through a door, and putting up his sword. “ Up, sword; and 
know thou a more horrid hent.” To place the King in the 
foreground was scarcely judicious. It brings to one’s recollection 
so many noble figures of kneeling saints by the great masters, 
that the royal fratricide commands neither our commiseration, 
nor the artist our unqualified applause. Hamlet’s figure is 
very spirited. 

.Neither is the ninth plate one of Retzsch’s happiest efforts. 
Hamlet in the centre has lunged his sword through the arras— 

“ How now, a rat! 

Dead for a ducat.” 

The figure of Hamlet is good, but somewhat heavy. He is ten 
years older than when he said “ To be, or not to be!” And as 
to poor Polonius, whom we partly see through an opening in the 
arras, transfixed by Hamlet’s rapier, he is writhing in a manner 
which, if it be natural, is at the same time very grotesque. The 
Queen, starting forward in her chair, has much horror and well- 
expressed action in her face, arms, hands, and upper part of the 
body; but .there would have been more life in the whole figure 
were she a little rising from her seat. 

The tenth plate is a continuation of the same 4th scene in the 
third act, at the moment wheti Hamlet, addressing the ghost 
(which is unseen by his mother), says, 

/ (t Save me, and hover o’er me with your wings, 

* w You heavenly guards !—What would your gracious figure ?” 

The countenance, attitude, and clasped hands of the Queen, 
“ Alas! he’s mad”—are extremely fine, and so is the attitude of 
Hamlet, with awe-struck profile, and ** bedded hair” that “ starts 
up and stands on end.” The. slain Polonius has fallen through 
the opening in the arras, and lies on his back, with his arms and 
limbs still flexible, and so disposed, that though the head in¬ 
dicates death, it has come so recently, that the muscles are not 
yet unstjrung. * 

The 11th plate, Ophelia’s madness, is a' pathetic subject, ably 
. and touchingiy treated. Ophelia, saying * 

'' (( Tbcre’y hwempiy, that’s for remembrance, pray 

Yon, love, remember: and there is pansies, that’s for thoughts.” 
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—is a fine figure, but rather large. Laertes is nobly conceived, 
and so are the King and Queen, 

The 12th plate, is a magnificent picture—the church in the 
centre—the gates to the church-yard on the right, and the left-— 
the distant houses and road, with the procession of Ophelia's 
funeral—the church-yard itself, with its tombs and crosses, and 
sculptured angel mourning, and innocent child with outstretched 
arms looking up to heaven, are all grouped in that admirable 
disorder, which au old Catholic burial-ground so frequently 
presents. While the procession is seen in the distance, on the 
left one of the grave-diggers has stuck his spade in the earth, 
aud retired under the shelter of the church and an upright tomb¬ 
stone, where he is quaffing the contents of a bottle raised with 
both hands to his mouth. Thus Retzsch is, like Shakspeare, die 
painter of nature ; the presence of a prince, the solemnity of the 
funeral of the high-born, young and beautiful, change not for a 
moment the disposition of the grosser sons of earth. 

Hamlet and Horatio are in the centre of the foreground; and 
still nearer, but more to the right, is the first grave-digger, in the 
grave, resting on his spade, and looking up at Hamlet. Early 
impressions are not easily effaced; one can never forget the 
divine picture of Hamlet by Lawrence, one of the sublimest con¬ 
ceptions in the world. Yet Retzsch, with less poetic feeling, is 
more true to nature, more true to Shakspeare—(are they not the 
same?) Hamlet, holding the skull of Yorick, is looking at it, 
and with an easy action of his right hand, as indicating that it is 
of the skull he is speaking, tells the attentive Horatio* 

lt Here hung those lips that I have kissed, I know not howo/t.’* 

This most admirable picture is followed by one of* still higher 
order, being a grand composition of not less than thirty figures. 
The scene?—Hamlet and Laertes struggling in the grave of 
Ophelia. No written description can convey any idea of this 
picture; but the variety and contrast of attitude, yet perfect 
harmony of the whole, with the admirable drawing of every part, 
place Retzsch in the first, the highest rank of art, that of design. 

The next plate. No. 14,—the pause in the fencing of Hamlet 
and Laertes, when the king says, 

" Stay, give me drink : Hamlet, this pearl is thine j 
Here’s to thy health,—give him the cup,’’ 

is another fine composition, but necessarily of less energy than 
the Igst. • 

Plate the 15th is a,t the moment when Hamlet stabs the king. 

“ The point 

Envenonfd «too ! then venom, do thy work.’- 
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This subject is also nobly treated. The Queen dead and the 
terror of her ladies—the astonishment, horror, and vain interposi¬ 
tion of the courtiers—the agony of the King, his upraised leg, and 
hand grasping, the cloth of the table—the impetuous energy—the 
vengeance with which Hamlet thrusts his sword into the heart 
of his father's murderer—the conscience-stricken and mortally 
wounded Laertes, on die ground, still pointing to the King, the 
prime cause of all this horror—altogether form a picture, as 
Retzsch has treated it, of the highest order. 

The last plate in this series of Illustrations of Hamlet, is the 
exclusive conception of Retzsch, the subject not being repre¬ 
sented on the stage. It is Hamlet laid out in state, on a raised 
platform, and, on one beneath him, the King and Queen. Ham¬ 
let lies on a royal pall; on a covered stool on the near side are 
his hat and sword, and on the further side tw'o ancient warriors 
in armour, each holding a standard of royal Denmark. At the 
head of the bier, Horatio, with Danish warriors behind him, is 
addressing Forlinbras, Prince of Norway, who, in armour, and 
with a collar and royal mantle, is seated on a stool at the foot. In 
the back grornid arc Norwegian warriors. Lower down, royal 
guards are, with their partizaus, keeping back the multitude, 
whose rude heads, of both sexes, are seen at the bottom, and 
in the centre of these, part of the head and mane of a horse, with 
the back of its rider in complete armour, and a bear-skin mantle 
across his left shoulder. These form a picture, which most ap¬ 
propriately, and most ably completes this first part of the work. 

Without, undertaking the invidious task of comparing these 
plates, with any of the numerous existing illustrations of our im¬ 
mortal dramatist, it is only just to say, that Retzsch brings genius 
and talent into the field or no ordinary calibre, and that he has ’ 
a practical knowledge of drawing, a felicity of design, and a 
vigour of execution, which must inevitably rank his compositions 
in the first class of works of the kind. From the lovers of art 
in* this its first, its simplest, but most difficult, and most elevated 
form-outline—they cannot fail to receive a degree of encourage¬ 
ment, which will stimulate our own rising artists to consider, 
that to design greatly and to draw well, are the noblest efforts of 
art, though to paint beautifully, to finish highly may be more 
attractive to the multitude. The great designer, the bold and 
accurate drawer in outline, is the Horner, the Dante, the Shake¬ 
speare—the beautiful finisher, the Virgil, the Pope, thd Racine— 
of painting. , 
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, Postscript to the Article on PaixhaWh New Marii^e i Pofge and 

This article was entirety printed off prjUlmsty to the appearance Of Ross's 

“ Treatise on Navigation^ Steam;” and it is a scarce of gratification to tf«%> find otir 
views on the importance of this part of the subject, ’confirmed by those qfyn offieesvof 
Captain jRoss’s judgment and experience. One of the chapters of his nook is euMpriy 
devoted to the application of steanfVessels to the purposes of naval warfare, in^w&K^tts 
considers them—“as auxiliaries to men of wa r 'dipt separate force—fts a to 

trade—and as a defence to the nation and enters iuto te variety of practiffid details. 



he. makes no specific allusion to them,) it is not a little remarkable, that oil all >the 
points on whief^ the French Colonpl of Artillery grounds the superiority of his pro¬ 
posed system to that now in use, he is fully boyne oat by the opinions of the British 
Post Captain, Wo select a few passages from Cept. Ross’s Introduction, which have 
particularly struck us, and which wo submit to opr readers’ meditation. 

After stating the complete 'revolution which navigation has undergone by the intro* 
duction of the steam engine, and that the change is still more applicable to naval war¬ 
fare than to commercial or mercantile purposes, Capt. Ross says, “ If it be true, as is 
generally understood, that our rivals and enemies are turning their attention very par- 
ticufaily to this object, it is the more incumbent on us to see that no time is lost by 
ourselves, in taking such steps as may insure us that continued superiority at sea on 
which our very existence depends.” Among the pecftHur advantages of steam vessels 
lie ranks this, " that they ftay easily engage with red-hot shot, and with other missiles, 
which the present system dm not appreciate, or which are now not deemed convenient 
and he adds, that “ it is further easy to see that there is scaceely a iiuiit to the changes 
which a system of this nature will introduce into naval warfare, and that consequently 
an entire new course of study will be required in training both men and officers to this 
science.” • , 

Aftei noticing briefly the immense difference in point of economy between the system 
of fighting steam Vessels and that of Hnc-of-battle ships, and the great advantage* 
which the former hold out to the secondary naval powers, he says, “ Without wishing 
to excite unnecessary alarm, it is very difficult to reflect steadily on the question, without 
some feeling of doubt whether the destiny of Great Britain may not at length be in* 
volvcd in this very invention, whether its futc will not even be staled, as soon as sterna 
vessels shall supersede the present ones among the nations of Europe, and bepMlg^ 
what the latter scarcely ever can, the general naval warfare of the world*.” ' 

* The last passage we shall quote is very nearly a counterpart of one oc two which* Njra 
sould point out in the French author“ Our naval superiority at present, pr on the 
existing system, is identified with the general causes of our prosperity, and secured to 
us as long as tiuft state shall last. But the case may become far otherwise, should the 
>ystcm of naval warfare, which is liere.contempUlcd, ever become generally established, 
mould it ever supersede the system of large ships managed by thorough-bred seamen. 
JThe general political consequences are easily inferred. Warfare at sea will approach 
more nearly to waifare on shore, or tbc differences between a military and % naval 
system will be small, compared to what they are at present. Any nation sufficiently 
wealthy to levy armies and fortify towns, may then build vessels and produce sea¬ 
men, if scatten they can be termed, adequate to the management of a flotilla, and as 
well fitted for all the purposes of naval warfare, as their soldiers are for Iqnd service. 
The system in fact will become a species of military, rather than a naval one, and they 
who should have been sailors, will bfe maritime soldiers, not seamen; and then will 
nr superiority, as far as depends on seamanship, disappear; or we also shall become 
what they will be* and mast learn to meet tbeiu on our own channel, and on their own 
shores, as wo met them at Vittoria and Waterloo. Tr is equally evident that thfe least 
maritime nations Vill then become capable ui undertaking naval wars, as alqfolt^every 
instruction and discipline whiph their Officers, men, aud vessels may require, will be* 
:ome practicable even in their own rivers and harbours, and on their dwn narrow 
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Art. Xlli.*—De Prised Mgyptiorvm Litteraturd Commentatio Primo , quant 
scriftkit J.GvL. Kosegarten. Weimar. 1828 . 4to. pp. 71 , 28 plates. 

This little Work of Professor Kosegarten contains much valuable information, 
without any of thatwild conjecture which has of late years become so popular: 
it really does^credit both to the.intjbtstry and to the modesty qf the author; 
and it contains almost ever^ thing that is hitherto known to the public, respect¬ 
ing the enchorial or demotic' characters Of the ancient Egyptians. 

u Being desirous,” says the author,fill his preface, " of deciphering the old Egyp¬ 
tian papyri, especially those Which.are deposited in the Royal Library at Berlin, I 
have thought it right to begin with collecting in this commentary the elements of 
what is known on the subject. In explaining these elements, 1 could not do otherwise 
than agree in general with the duumvirate, which has deserved the most in Egyptian 
literature; and endeavour to conlirtn and extend the discoveries of Young aud Cham- 
pollion by new examples. I have added to this essay ifcopy of the Inscription of 
Rosetta, together with Young'stranslation; not that 1 thought it in every particular 
correct: an opinion which even the learned author hirasenV'I apprehend, is not dis¬ 
posed to maintain; but because 1 .thought it right to avoid interfering with the conclu¬ 
sions of a person so well qualified for judging on the subject The present publication 
edntams ten lines only of the Inscription, in four plates; the remainder will form as 
many more in my second essay. I have merely substituted the corresponding Greek' 

, words for some of the Lutiu epithets of the Ptolemies. , 

“ I have added plates of ihe whole of die Berlin Papyrus, No. 36, and of the begin¬ 
ning of the other manuscripts of Berlin, with sue); translations as I have been able to 
satisfy myself were approximately correct; and I shall add other papyri in my next 
essay. Some of the manuscripts appear to be duplicates of each other, written at the 
same time, with slight variations: these are marked by the librarian a and h. 1 have 
thought it right to give'also copies of the characters expressing the numbers and the 
mojtftns, as explained by Charopollion, in order to support my conclusions respecting 
thedates, which have been otherwise understood by Seyffarth. I have to return my- 
bdlt thanks tp Young, to Champoltion, and to Peyroh, for their obliging and ready 
answers to -arty inquiry that I have had occasion to make of them ; and to my friends 
at Berlin who have kindly entrusted me J with the manuscripts thaf I required.— 
Greifswald, Aug.,4&27.” 

, 1 jV » , 

Tlie candour and good-nature of the author are exhibited in many parts of 
thq 'work, and he deserves our gratitude much .more than if he had attempted,. 
evenwnh gome success, to add many new conjectures to the multitude which 
are in danger of overwhelming the subject:^ Egyptian literature. He is not, 
however, wholly without claim to orSginglity, and he seems to have been the 
first to see clearly the vestiges of the wo&'&ETHRle, witnesses, in the papyrus 
of Casati; though he has omitted to insert in his plate the corresponding part 
of the manuscript of Bejljn. # There are also several new modifications of the 
forms of the letters, of considerable importance, which he has first publicly 
..noticed, especially those of Jhe p and ?; and he has very satisfactorily shown . 
that Some rcadjngSj ia yvIrich JD^. young was at first inclined to follow 
-iAkerBlteLjhut which he aftqrwards abandoned, arc wholly untenable. . Pro- 
* ,s-r ■“ 1 " h addi&jwiith g«#^L.fiinplicity,; p. 19, that he is therefore 
- *» a «■ — - ’ r ’ with 



incUnedtbflou^Coo tbi.lsteftSt*,. Pw>hnw much better is it to.be right 
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Art. XIV.— Catalogus Artificum, site Architects Slatuani, Sculp tores, Pic- 
tores, Cfdatores et Scalptores Gracorum et Romanorum, Jitefianm ordive 
dispositi, a Julio SiJJig. Accedunt tree tabula Synchedniitfek. Dresdse & 
Lipsijg, Litjraria Arnoldia, 1827, in 8vo. ' , - 

Mr. Sillig, the author of this work,' is, we believe, the editor of the Dresden 
reprint of Markland’s edition of Statius’ Stlvc^, noticed in our last nttmbetf. In 
the dedicatory preface addressed to the celebrated ljottiger, to whdSe encou¬ 
ragement, and that ofCreuzer, the origin of the work is ascribed, the author 
explains, at full length, the principles upon which he has proceeded. ’ 

Mr. Sillig’s first idea was to republish, with notes and additions, the Ca,ta- 
logus Artihcuin of Francis Junius, which appeared in 1694. t)f this Work 
Creuzer had sent him a, copy, .with the marginal notes of Valckcnaer, which 
proved, however, of little value ; and the'work itself was so very defective, in 
consequence of the credulity, ignorance,'.and haste of the writer, that Mr. 
Sillig saw at once the necessity of composing an entirely new work on the 
subject, retaining merely the alphabetic order of liis predecessor. 

The principal authority in an undertaking of this nature, it is evident, must 
be the Natural History of Pliny. On that work, which Mr. Sillig pronounces 
to'be gne of those which have most suffered from interpolations, and to have 
been published from faulty MSS., He has bestowed a considerable degree of 
attention and care. During a residence at Patfft he devoted himself to an 
examination of the MSS'i'of it in. the King's Library, and' he is now preparing 
a new and revised edition, which, however, is not likely to see the light for 
some time, in consequence of, the laborious revision hie is bestowing on it. 

The present work is for ancient, what the works of Lanzi, Pilkington, and 
others, are for modem times;.and scholars, as well as the amateurs of ancient 
art, will find it a most useful and valuable manual. 


Art. XV .—Grammuire Grecque, cbntenant let Dialectes et la difference avec It 
, Grcc Vulgaire. Par C. Minoi'de Mynas, Ex-professeur de ‘Philosophic. 

Paris.. 1828. 8vo. . ' * . , " ri 

The author of-this Grammar is one of those learned Hellenes who have taken 
refuge in foreign countries, from the toils and dangers to be encountered in 
their own. He is now a teacher of the%Qreek language in Paris, where he 
has published dhveral works on the subject of Greek grammar and orthoepy. , 
He is a strenuous opponent of the.Era8mian system of pronunciation, which, 
he designates as a prononciation ridicule ,-—an assettion,by the way, per-, 
fectly unfounded, for there can be very little doubt but that the 8, w, at, & 
sounded by the ancients, accord with the system' of that eminent scholar. Ill 
is still, however, a question whetbit foreigners should adhere to a system 
which makes their mode of pronouncing Greek unintelligible to those whose. 
native tongue it is; and it would'be, perhaps, the most advisable course if, 
scholars were to adopt the system of sound and accent followed in the schools * 
and language of Modem Greece; which' will, in all probability, before long 
become once more a literary country^ and produce works approaching.to those' 
of the days of Cimon gnd Pericles. ^ \ '' } •/. 

Mr. Myhas divides his grammar into four parts,--5F ecknolagy, 

Syntax, and Dialects. Thetwofirst correspond tp. what we ust NWJWW- . 
mology; and in' diem he developes, with considerable C^gmess, th« d^|nr, 
sions, conjugations, &c;;-^pe&aps he shows tod liatiicb liking 

to establish differences in fcejenses of verbs that do Uot^itlat. In notes tit the 
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bottom of the pages, he points out the various changes that forms have under- 
gon0 in the mouths of the people, "whose language, both in this work and in 
'his -'tSe ttliope, he maintains not to be modern. 

"?** Before,” says he, u die formation of the grammar which regulated the Hellenism/ 
or Attic language; thedominon people spoke in Greece, as they do at the present day, 
an idiom which if&oddng but an irregular mixture of the different -dialects; it is, 
therefore, quite vsetsps to give a particular grammar of it, since it does not exist even 
, in Greece, and still' more useless to trouble oneself about it. What is of importance 
for knowing the vulgar Greek, is to abandon the false pronunciation which Erasmus 
created; for students, when 'acquainted with our pronunciation, will understand the 
people, and the practice of a few days will enable them to make themselves understood 
by them. 1 ' 


From these ideas, we believe very generally entertained by the modem 
Greeks, it is quite evident that they will, in their future writings, strive after 
classic purity, retaining their present pronunciation. 

The other divisions are equally well treated; and this Grammar may, on the 
whole, be pronounced to be a good one* though undoubtedly inferior to those 
of Buttman or Matthias. 


Art. XVI.— Gran Dizionario della Lingua ItaUatm. 7 vols. 4 to. 

Bologna. 1819—27. y 

This Dictionary is an enlarged and improved edition' of the La Crusca, whose 
system it follows, as no word is inserted without the authority of approved 
Writer^ the examples being quoted at length. The compilers of the present 
work, among whom we find Paolo Cotta, Professors Orioli and Tommasini, 
of Bologna, and other respectable names, have added considerably to the list 
of authors selected by the Florentine Academicians, and b$ye also adopted 
the corrections and additions contained in Monti’s celebrated Proposta. But 
another important feature of the present Dictionary is the introduction of 
terms belonging to art and science, in which the Italian language had been 
hitherto considered greatly deficient. One science, however, the editors appear, 
to have neglected, and that is geography : this is the more to be regretted, as 
the Italians are much given to Italianize, or rather Latinize, geographical 
names. How* - is one to know, for instance, that Aquisgrana is** the spine as 
Aix-la-Cbapelle; that Augusta means Augsburg; that Monaco is Munich; 
Basilea, Basle; and others, besides the names of Italian places, which are 
; often spelt in twp different ways, Torino and Turino, Firenze and Fiorenza, 
&C-? The proper names, ancient and modern, are also, we find, omitted. A 
grpat and complete Dictionary of a language ought to contain all these. It 
appeprsialso that the editors nave sacrificed so far to old principles, as to over¬ 
look the authority of the writers of the eighteenth century; thus depriving 
themselves and the public of the assistance derivable frpm a period of great 
labour and erudition, during which many words were introduced by men of 
learning, in order to satisfy the wants of spreading information and industry. 

Other omission's we have noticed, especially among the verbal nouns/in 
which the Italian is so richvmany bf these are left out; the pronunciation is 
also neglected^ and no clue is given to find out the proper sound of the e and 
of the 0 , which is so ofteu atiStaken even by Italians, nopthat of the j. and the 
double ■*, This part of the language has been hitherto unattended to in most 
Dictionaries, with the eft&p&m Of the Dizionario Ortologlco of Nesi. and of 
, Petrtfi$f Dictionary. * .. , 

Ifoftwithstalding tSfeSe fcnd other minor faults, the Grtin Dizionario of 

- 'j 'V#!' 4 lh * a i ' v ,, , * ' " r > W y 
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Bologna is the best general Dictionary of the Italian language now extant. 
The last edition of the genuine La Crusca is now nearly a century old; the 
Dictionary of Alberti,* although epod, is not sufficiently discriminatlsf in the 
selection of words; and that of Cesari, on the contrary* is over scrupulous, by 
its exclusive reference to the* old classics. The present compilers have taken a 
middle path between Alberti and Cesari. ' ■ 

The Academicians of La Crusca have Tong promised a new edition of their 
Great Dictionary, and we understand they have registered above twenty thou¬ 
sand words to add to it; but as yet we see no prospect of the result’of their 
labours coming very soon before the public. A Dictionary at once analytical, 
complete, and corresponding to the improved state of intellect and of educa¬ 
tion, is still a desideratum in Italian literature. 


Art. XVII .—Cabrino Fondulo , framjnento dellaStoria Lombarda sul fmire 
delsccolo 14mo, e 7 principiare aellSmo; opera di Vincenzo Lancetti, Cremo- 
nese. 2 vol. 16mo. ^Mpano. 1827. ’ 

The author of this little wpik has properly styled, it a “ historical fragment," 
but some of the critics and philologists of Italy nave classed it amongst the 
“ historical novels;’ 1 for the natne has now spread beyond the Alps, although, 
compared with ManzOni’s rt Betrothed," none of the attempts that have been 
there made, in imitation of the great Northern Magician, deserve much attention. 
Mr. Lancetti, however, did not sit down to write a work of imagination;. his 
task was of a different nature. .He searched diligently libraries and archives, 
and consulted MSS, in order to fill up every daw in the life of his herp; and 
when all records foiled him, he u drew from preceding, as .well as from sub¬ 
sequent facts, the indication of those which must have happened between, 
availing himself of every incident to render the course of his narrative instruc¬ 
tive, entertaining, and probable/* leaving to critics to call it “ a history, ora 
historical novel, if they prefer die latter term, agreeably to the now prevailing 
fashion in Europe.”— Preface. 

. # Cabrino Fondulo was born at Soncino/ in the territqry of Cremona, of an 
'ancient family; he began his military career’ in the service of the Viscontis, 
the then rulers of Milan, and who aspired to the sovereignty of Italy. John 
Galeazzo Viscdhti, who died in 1402 , Rinded between his three sons, still 
under age, his splendid dominionSj which extended from the Alps of Tyrol to 
the shores of the Tyrrhenian sea, including Lombardy, Monferrat, part of 
Tuscany, Parma, Piacenza, Reggio,ahd,eveu Bologna, and Perugia, Thfe 
was considered a favourable^ opportunity > by the enemies of the Viscontis, 
to shake off their yoke. Aradhg these wa%the familyof Cavalcabb, who had 
been in former times Lords of <£remonai butbad lost their power during the 
wars of the Guelphs and the Gbibelins. 'Cabrino, who was of a family anciently;* 
attached to the Cavalcabb, sided with the Utter, and assisted their represen¬ 
tative, UgoUuo, to make hitnself Lord of Cremona. Soon after, however, 
Ugolino, being attacked by the troops of the Visconti, was defeated andtaken 
prisoner to Milan. His nephew, Charles Cavalcabb, assumed the,»,manage¬ 
ment of affairs at Cremona, and became so enamoured of his power, UwLfnr- 
getful of the ties* of nature dhd duty that bound him,to Ugolino, thatwmm the 
latter escaped from prison and re-appeared at CreriumUi., Charles, >,by 
gem, inveigle^ him into the castle, where he had him soon af^mpMered^a 
common practice in the {Jolijics of those times. But ^he.ptuiS&al assassin 
fell by the samearts which he had practised, against hisuncJe/Cabrino had 
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. seized them both in hie military capacity, and had connived at the treason 
against Ugotino; bpi afterwards finding that the new ruler of Cremona sus¬ 
pected and hated h^^anii - receiving information that his destruction was de- 
. termined upon^ jsi^lyed to Anticipate his treacherous lord. Having assem¬ 
bled a number flf friends and followers at his castle of Macastorna, hie waited 
"for Charles GavaJearo, who was returning from Milan to Cremona, and after 
treating him to ‘ a 'feast, had him murdered in his sleep, together with his 
relatives and attendants, e After this horrid tragedy, Cabrino .proceeded to the 
town, where he was proclaimed by his <partizans Lord of Cremona, in 1406: 
which sovereignty he. retained till 1420, a long period for a small state sur¬ 
rounded by enemies. Cabrino’s government was comparatively wise and 
beneficent, and under it,, in,spite of bis frequent wars with the Visconti and 
his other neighbours, Cremona prospered. He established a university, which 
for the time rivalled those of Bologna and Pavia. • He appears to have been 
master of the politics of bis age, having a perfect command of himself, united 
to braveryt ’flkill, and a deep knowledge,of men. But to his adversaries he 
was terrible4nd cruel; several of them, whom he Secured either by force or 
stratagem, he caused to be precipitated from the lofty tower of Cremona. A 
poet, who Wrote some satirical verses on the birth pf ope of his sons, he caused, 
to be buried alive. In short, he was, what most COteaqporary rulers then were, 
a crafty, unprincipled tyrant. 

The Emperor $igismund and Pope John XXltti ijjsnet at Cremona in 1414, 
where they held a congress for foe pacification of^foly and of the church. 
Cabrino entertained his guests with great splendour, ^fifwas then that, having 
acconopanied the two illustrious strangers to the summit of the great tower, 
he h®^ as it was afterwards reported, hesitated a moment whether he should 
not htitl down both Pope and Emperor into thesquare below, as he had done 
with his other victims, ,in order thus to create a general confusion throughout 
Christendom, of "which he might take advantage to extend his power. But 
this vague surmise;, which has been recorded in history, appears to have been 
a story invented by > his enemies; the Visconti, and published afterwards by 
Paul Gioyio, - a writer, of little veracity. At last Cabrino’s star grew pale, 
-and as he found thaftheqotdd no longer resist the power of Philip Maria 
Visconti, whose armies were then led by the - celebrated Carmagnola, he 
agreed to give up Cremona to foe Duke Of Milan for the sun} of thirty-five 
thousand gold ducats, resenitig to himself the castle and lands of Castelleone," 
with the title of Marquis. This tre^y was executed in 1420. But Cabrino 
4 ,did not enjoy his retirement many years, t Philip Marik, after die desertion of 
i^Carmagnola from his service, havibg^ieconse mote suspicious and cruel, sent 
wuops to.taike possession of Cabrinote castle, afcd l»d him brought prisoner 
tyFifo^hfofamdyto Pavia, where, foe torture and undergoing 

Cfignt nfontte^imprieb»ment, 'judgment, -condemned to 

denth y .foidd^cft|^fog|d fi atMilau, ifofo#^^fljifoe'Mercanti. His wife and 
•tfoildren 'irme cofofoedip- foe castle Where it-appears 1 they soon 

The research «jp has bleep’ yery great, in order to elucidate the 

municipal events - * Where history foiled hftn> he has 

ffdded.the connectinglinksdiscrimination; and he - tea supplied 
foe rainOr>-defoiis;ff^i^^|on^ullW^fo»'m conformity to foe mappers of 
ffob age* ; evidently .opt,weighs, fo eafteht and 

^Occe9S^^'fortehti^'.as ft has hes staled. -Thp “ fragment" 

' *aps, be fastory, rather-than a historical novel. 

forvihg up foe mufoafe^ y^terds of foe 
Jjgny, dfjfoemiddfe,hgea, We shall pofhere disCfofo ‘ Macchia- 
ib 4ook still- greaterliberties vjdfo tutory. 
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As a historical fragment of the history of Lombardy, and embracing those 
features and events which are authenticated by the author’s reference to texts, 
we consider Cabrino Fondulo as a valuable acquisition to Italian literature. 
The lustory of Italy is a chaos, out of which we almost despair of ’seeing any 
more man partial sketches brought to light.' If, in every state or city of 
that country, there were men as intelligent and as industrious as the present 
author, we might obtain a collection of municipal histories, which would 
enable us to form a correct idea’ of the social and political conditioR and pro¬ 
gress of the various people of the peninsula, during the ages that elapsed 
between the destruction or the Western empire and the epoch of Charles v. 


Art. XVIII.— De la Sicile, et de m rapports avec TAngleterre, a Vipoque de la 
Constitution de 1812; aveo la 'Refutation de I’Uistoire d'Italic par M. Botta, 
pour les parties qui ont rapport d cesmimes ivenemens. Par un Membre des 
differens Parlemens de Sicile. 8vo. Paris. 1827. 

This is a temperate, well-written account of the short-lived Constitutional 
Government of Sicily ,>wbich was established in that island', in 1812, by the 
common consent of the,Nobles, the Clergy, and the Commons; and abruptly 
abolished, in 1815, byfeeiate King Ferdinand, after his restoration to his 
continental dominions.*; The tale has been already tolti; and it bears an 
ominous resemblance to'the events which are now taking place in Portugal. • 
The three orders, which had agreed in the formation of a constitution, soon 
began to differ, when they came to legislate upon particular points; parties 
were formed, which the creatures of the old king and queen encouraged.; the 
inexperience of the commons, regret for the loss of their privileges'in many of 
the nobles, the jealousy and suspicion of the clergy, and the hostility of the 
court, ruined the work which had begun in a moment of generous enthusiasm, 
and under the protecting influence of England. The details which our author 
gives us of the progress of the crisis, display weakness and incapacity on one 
side, disingenuousness and intolerance on the other. With sudh materials, a 
catastrophe was unavoidable; but it was most ungenerous iff the Neapolitan 
Cabinet thus tp reward, by an obnoxious act of power, the devotion which the 
Sicilians had shown to their monarch in the hour of Adversity. For we ought 
to bear in mind, that by the annexation of Sicily, in 1816, as a part or province 
of the Neapolitan monarchy, that islana not only lost its new constitution,but 
also its old parliament and privileges, which .dated from the time of the Nor-/i 
mans. Ana here our author, refetes certain 1 assertions of the historian Botta, ^ 
who appears in general less accurately informed of the state of parties, andnof 
the multifarious events, that occured in rapid succession in Southern Italy, than 
he is of the history of the Northern States*where he was in many instanees^an 
eye-witness of, and in some an actor id,-the events, The occurrences in the 
south are even now obscured, arid disfigured by partial accounts; and a confu-. 
sion of ideas’prevails in the minds pf feenatives, which throws a false colour¬ 
ing on many of those events. Botta attributes the overthrow of the Constitution 
in ’Sicily to popular lkensp _and the Influence of strangers,-^meaning the 
English. Bursts of popular license are the usual attendants on sudden poli¬ 
tical changes; ..but Sicily was remarkably free from any such, effervescence. 
With .regard 1o the pontons, they certainly belayed great inexperience, 
joined to a peevish and factious spirit; but they wetotso far from feeing, in¬ 
fluenced by JEnglfeh, dint the system -of non -interference adopted by>*$e 
jatteris whattfieconstitutionalists in fee south have raol^bitt|pycomplaiiaed' 
of Botta, in.this and rogfie other instances, displaysrfebee prejudices against 
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, En gl and which are too commonly entertained by continental people nnac- 
quainted with this country, and to which, in another instance, we alluded in 
our review of his .wqak, inNo.I. of this Journal, p. 261. 

The other parage of Botta, of which, our Sicilian author complains, is the 
following, wifoyfoieh foe historian concludes his narrative of the affairs of 
Sicily:— ^ 

" Hardly had Ferdinand, through the events of 1814, recovered the throne of Naples, 
when he,.by a single word, abolished the constitution, not only without disturbance, 
but even without dissatisfaction on foe part of the people.” ^ 

We will not cavil, as some hypercritic * has done, about dates ; for although 
Ferdinand did not reascend the throne of Naples till 1815, it was “ through 
the events of 1814” that he yras enabled to attempt the recovery of his conti¬ 
nental dominions, which he .did not, effect, however, till Murat’s rashness in 
the following year afforded him a.favourable opportunity. But in 1814, after 
Ferdinand’s reassumption of the regal power at Palermo, the fate of the Sicilian 
Constitution had been already sealed., Whatever opposition was shown 
to its overthrow, was chiefly in the middling classes; but it never assumed 
1 an imposing appearance, and the mass of foe people showed considerable 
apathy.* Js Jv 

In conclusion, Botta has in this, as in other miti^.points, judged perhaps 
too hastily of causes; while (and we repeat the our former article,) 

“ the general outline, of facts has been faithfully s^o^d to by him.” At his 
age, and with’his experience, he takes a melancholy and desponding view of 
foe illusions with which foe Italians have been dazzled for thirty years past; and 
he condemns, perhaps too severely, the hallucination of those who trusted to 
them. ' He is angry with both natives and foreigners, invaders and allies, who 
meddled in the affairs of Ijtaly, seemingly only to increase its disasters; for 
Italy may claim foe melancholy privilege of having grounds of complaint 
against all. Before Boita’s work appeared, people had been taught to con¬ 
sider foe French invasion as foe epoch of Italian regeneration, and the subse¬ 
quent sway of Napoleon as v foe golden age of Italy. Our historian has fully 
exposed the fallacy of such statements; he has shown that Italy was betrayed, 
plundered, abandoned and* calumniated; he has told many unpalatable truths 
to men of all parties; he has shown foe 1 abuses of each of foe Italian States,, 


*> A furious attack has been made, in another Journal, on foe .character of Botta, 
and, as a matter of course, on all who do notcoincide with foe author 8t the article, in 
depreciation pf the historian. The Antolbgia.of Florence is charged with having 
,ised Botta, because he is a contributor to that Journal. Now, we happen to know 
that Botta wrote but two articles in the Antalogia; one of which was. a clever and 
humourofts, but good-tempered, critique of Lady Morgan's Salvator Rosa. The Anto- 
logia has neither praised nor puffed Botta; it naa spoken of him as of a distinguished 
Italian .writer pf MidayRi—an opinion Vthich, we-believe, few will controvert,—and 
has given bhri <atti§!; sW sincerity of purpose,;' strongly animadverting, at the same time, 
' plo which too much reliance on his sources of information have led 

__ T _n ‘puhlidatiantoe well known for its impartiality and liberality 

of sentiments, to requireany defence from us. For the praise which we conscientiously 
bestowed on Bette's history, Mi© - been honoured with a share of this critic's 

abuse—which we ntterly mBrtgVd. Wears no partisans in politics, and intend! to 
assert our right, of speakihg «i.it w»foi|jl*eve to be foe truth, malgri lercoteries. We do 
notpin pur political fsifojjui foe statements ef Helen €dam Williams', Cuoco, or 
etpsuqf Augment or SantariEosia; foeopinion of a French periodical qn Italian affairs, 
W^Mgai&as H<Wy questionable.authority; and finally, in venturing^ pass an opinion 

^tir to judge himfoy his paginal work, and 
as oip: ( jNanted contemporary lias do^y.J^jan suits. 
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previously to, and after, the French conquest; and his harvest has been what 
might be expected—abuse from all quarters. 

It is curious to observe how Botta, whom the critic al^edf mentioned in 
thg^note charges Vith subservient “ not to Austria to all the 

actoaL masters of Italy," (no sinecure, oue would suppose', to 1 please eight 
different masters,) has been treated by the ex-officio defenders of these rulers. 
Fu% work .has ,bedh most strictly prohibited at Milan. VAmco d'Italia, 
a Turin loyal, publication, stigmatises him a* being, still a fepublican in 
his l|Strt|v' foi 1 having spoken disrespectfully of the Piedmontese govern¬ 
ment; ‘ana as little better than a heretic, for having said that the govern¬ 
ment of the Church was originally popular. The Giornak Ecclesiastics 
of Rome reprobates him for having accused the Jesuits of ambition. The 
Giornale de' Letterati di Fisa, denies his assertion that the Jansenists and 
Bishop Ricci had many partisans in Tuscany. The journal of Modena, 
Memorie di Religions,* Morale, Sfc .—a most loyal paper, published in a state 
most strictly monarchical and Catholic,—upbraids him for expressing the sen¬ 
timents of those who were disposed to a reform in Italy; as “ if it were pos¬ 
sible for a moment to establish any parallel between the faithful and the rebel, 
and to assume that both had some causes of complaint." This is, then, the 
way that Botta shows hissubserviency “ to all the ruling powers of Italy!" 

With Botta’s persbria||ljistory we cannbt boast the same private acquaint¬ 
ance as our contempCBn^y ; all we know is, that he has not enriched himself by 
the situations he haf-mfea, and that he lives in humble retirement at Paris; but 
^ we remark, among btlier consistent statements of the critic, that the Sardinian 
government disdainfully refused to employ Botta in 1818, as one of the old 
revolutionists, and yet that the author’s chief study is now to falsify history, in 
order to please this very government. A most disinterested loyalty this! 

With regard to Botta’s long-acknowledged literary merit, independently of 
liis latter work, we might quote many respectable authorities, but.we will con¬ 
tent ourselves with that-of Giordani, a writer well known for the independence 
of his sentiments, both in political and literary matters, an independence by 
which he has seriously injured his worldly prospects. 

“ Wc owe more to Carlo Botta than to any other living author, because he has 
restored to Italy its former reputation in historical writing. Beforohim, we had been 
. sixty years without hhving a work that deserved the name of history. Let others cavil 
about trifles, Botta has displayed all, the qualities of a £reat and immortal historian, 
lie will ever be to me one of die most deserving and illustrious Italians, and 1 could 
wish to go tp Paris, on purpose to sae*him, as the old Gaditan came to Home from,, 
the western extremity of Europe sdlely for the purpose of beholding Livy."— Giordatiii 
Opere, vol. vii. p. 96. 


r 

Aut. XIX.— Cromwell, Drams, Paf Victor Hugo. 8vo. Paris. 1828. 

We did not take up a volume of Stench poetry of this goodly bulk, without 
Hcing fully prepared.to undergo a treatise of proportionate weight on the qlassic 
and romantic. In .the ^ present case, However, there is a leaven of .ingenuity 
and good sense, that raises up the otherwise torpid and heavy mass into some¬ 
thing which forms really almost ali palatable fare as critic could desire. It 
‘ will not be expected that we should give any detailed account of a preface of 
sixty-four obtavo page#. .-The 'author is a romanticist. He conceives that 
there have existed three great and distinct ages of poetry, each adapted to, 
and created by, a corresponding state of society. Thea|/@lfee are,' thehges 
of the odejthe epos* and the drama. The primiljvd HMfat the attempts' 
called thefabuloustime, is lyrical; die rime of the aat^eatsj’’’ epic; and that 
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of the moderns, dramatic. Hie ode sings eternity, the epos solemnizes 
history, the drama paints hfe. The character of the first is naivete, of the 
second, simplicity; and pf the thud, truth. The personages of the ode are 
colossuses, Adam,'Cain, Noah; those of the epos giants, Achilles, Afegus, 
Orestes, those of the 1 drama men, Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello. The "ode 
expatiates on the ideal, the epos on the lofty, the drama on the real } and 
this tuple poetry descends from three great sources—the Bible, Homer, and 
hhakspeare. * The burlesque* M. Hugo adds, although its gejm mav have 
existed previously, is the great and distinguishing feature of the tmvd or 
piesent age; it was bom of inevitable cirtumstances; and the overthrow of 
the unities, and the jumbling of tragedy and comedy, terror and buffoonery, 
were not the consequence; of the decline of poetry, but of the march of time, 
and the progress of human society. It is a pity that the author should have 
struggled so hard to identify himself with his own age. The burlesque, as he 
himself observes, is natural to the modems, and will come, whether we do call 
on it or not; hut the introduction of the three fools, who mingle in his play, 
something like the chorus of the Greek tragedy travestied, is a gratuitous piece 
of buffoonery which we cannot away with. ** Cromwell” is less a drama 
than a historical romance in dialogue; and yet it is so dramatic m spirit, that 
we feel angry it should not be so also in body; and so amusing without being 
perfectly dramatic, that we regret being constantly mamtidea that it was the 
author’s intention to concoct a drama. The story rOfefes to a double conspi¬ 
racy among the cavaliers and round-heads against the protector. In the first 
act, the conspirators of both factions meet in a tavern, and the plan of the 
royalist plot is developed, togethei with the characters of the personages who 
are engaged in ft Of these, the gallant and gay Earl of Rochester is one of 
the most conspicuous; and the light inconsequence of his character, is well 
contrasted m the other party, by the sombre fanaticism of Carr. In reply to 
die courtly coxcomb who invites him to dnnk by die leading question, Are 
you thirsty?—the latter answers, 

** Never > nor thirst, nor hunger do 1 know. 

Ashes, my triend, I eat, yea, even as bread. 

* * Bock. Faith, he may eat alone, if thus he dines,” 

* 

In the midst of their debates, the conspirators are startled by the abrupt 
entrance of Richnrd Cromwell, the protector's son. He accuses the royalists 
of felony—treason; but, when their dismay mat the highest, adds—for having 
come there to dnnk witiiout him! He then tosses off a bumper to the health 
pf King Charles, and the meeting is about to terminate in a jovial drinking- 
bout, when the wassailers are disturbed by the proclamation of a fast in the 
o&nuj of the parliament, and the tavern is shut up* In the second act, Crom¬ 
well is represented as giving audience to different ambassadors, and transact¬ 
ing business with his minister Thurlow. When, the latter communicates the 
intelligence, that the parliament intend, on that day, to offer him the crown, 
the protector excbutyk is transport: • 

“ it mine ! Add have my feet at length * 

AU*th*d the summit of the mount of sand!. 

Thutlow. And yet, my lord, you have reigned loi 
Crdmwelt, No, no 1 

Power I have had* indeed, hut not the name. 

Thou sroilest, Tborlow ? Ah* thou little know’s* 

What hole hr is ambition digs i’ the heart' 

What end, moat theming empty, i* the mark 
Affmhich we feet, toil, and dare 1 How hard, ‘ 

W|p«u unfcnUh'd fortune tb sit down* « JJ 
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-Then, vhatu lustre from most ancient times. 

Heaven has flung o'er the sacred head of kings!;. 

King,—majesty,—what names of power! king, 

And‘yet the world's pigh arbiter ( .The thing 
Without the word!—the power and notthe,uwvJ’'' . 

Away—the empire and the name are one! ' 

—Oh yes, thou little Lnow’st how grievous 'tls, 

Emerging from the crowd, and at the top 
'Arrived, to feel that there is something still 
Above our beadssomething—a word ?—no matter— 

That word is every thing ! ,r * 1 " 

The puritan Carr now enters, and,, lamenting that he is under the necessity 
of saving Cromwell while he saves the state, reveals the plot, together with 
the names of the royalist leaders.' This seeneisfinely drawn, and is the best 
in the drama. Sir Richard. Willis, the spy, follows, and enumerates the round¬ 
head conspirators, so,that Cromwell is now in possession Of the whole.secrdt 
.Rochester is introduced to.-him in an assumed character, in which he is to 
perform the duty entrusted to him by the. other royalist lords, and receives 
the appointment of chaplain. The plot begins to thicken,—Act III. Cromwell' 
finds the soi-disant pamon on his knees before his. daughter Frances, endea¬ 
vouring to persuadf Jtp to accept of a quatrain which he has made on her 
beauty. FranceSf.^paiRi^r otit Of pique, partly out of good-nature, persuades 
her father that the-Solf'.&jan was .petitioning for the hand of dame Guggligoy, 
and the unhappy Rochester is sent off to be. married instanter to the old. 
duenna. It turns out that the paper, through, accident, contains not a copy of 
love verses, but a detail of tbe plot for carrying-off the protector that night, 
and everything is discovered. Rochester, in the Evening? presenting his 
drink to Cromwell, drugged with a soporific potion, is compelled;to/swallow 
it himself, and, falling asleep, is.put.into the protector’s bed.—Act IV. Crom¬ 
well, in die disguise of a soldier, posted at the gate, narrowly escapes ,death 
from the royalist conspirators, to whom he is unable to give die countersign. 
They at last determine rather to bribe him; and on the purse.he sees his son’s 
name. This circumstance, together with the fact of Richard having been at 
the meeting of the conspirators, and there having drank.the king’s health, 
gives rise to,suspicions amounting to conviction; and alter the royalists have 
entered Whitehall, by die supposed sentinel’s permission, aftd Richard Crom¬ 
well makes his appearance-on bis way home, -the father is just about to stab 
him unperceived, when -bis arm ijs Arrested by the return of the conspirators* 
They had .found Rochester, in tbe protector’s bed, and supposing him, in. tfacr 
dark, to be the prey they sought, gagged, covered him up, and carried Mid' 
away with.,.diem. A question now arises as to’.yrhether they should, conjplete 
die sacrifUm-on the spot, or temovtl their victim alive; and Richard Cromwell 
throws himself upon what he supposes to berths body of bis father, to protect 
him from their s^ge; At tips toomeut® Rochester awakes- “ Where -then is 
Cromwell?” is die terrified question of the bearers. -fV-Her-e am 11” shouts 
the disguised sentinel, thunder, “ In yptfigjtents, O Jacobi To 

your tents, O Israel!” and m.apinstant the whole scene is filled wi# bis 
armed adhemits.—Aq| V. WestiMnstor Rail. The round-head conspiracy 
now comes nt course. Cromwell is to be stabbed the instant he receives the 
crown. Old froll, however, is too knowing r'.be rejects the- fateful symbol, 
to the surprise of^all ^England. / The conspirators arepajdpned, wiih one 
exception; Rochester is remitted Mi the arms.of % Gu^ligoy; wifM^tbe pro¬ 
tector, rtveupt d part t declaims; " Quand dorit serm^§j(nwp^ \ 

: When the reader is informed (hat .this “ drama’’ is.aboi^^UT times logger 
than an ordinary trapdy, fiewill perceive that W$ given.a. very * 
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faint outline even of the more remarkable incidents; and if we could afford 
room tor a few specimens, we are Convinced he would agree with us in lament* 
ing, that where there ate' all tfc£, materials both of a tale and a drama, the 
Work of M. Victdr^lo should be neither the one nor the other. y 


von 


Art. XX.—1. Ansichten der*Natur, mil &i$senschaJllichenErlduterun 0 ..., 
Alex, von Humboldt, 2te Ausgabe, 2 vols. 18mo. Stuttgart. 1826/ ** 

2 . Tableaux de la Nature, ou Considerations sur les deserts, sur la Physionomic 
des Vegctaux, sur les Caturacles de POrenoque, sur la Structure et VAction 
des Volcans dans les dijjfirentes Regions de la Terre. Par A. de Humboldt; 
traduits de I’aUemand, par M. Eyribs, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris., 1828. 

The title of this work, originally published in 18b8, sufficiently explains its 
nature. The great features of this globe are here scanned by a man whose 
talents and acquirements have gained for him an European reputation. It 
may be looked upon as the philosophy of nature rather than natural philoso¬ 
phy. The' volumes contain reflections on those immense plains, , technically 
termed “ steppes," which are spread in almost boundless extent on each 
quarter of the globe. In every zone the character of tfc^plains is different, 

til All* f\lmoiAiYnAtMir nAAiih'nn 


rs a$! noticed and 
them are charac- 


and their physiognomy peculiar. Their geological c^< 
elucidated. The various forms of life which are fou^w ^. olc Vl 
terized, the,causes' of these varieties are dwelt upon ahcf pointed out. The 
physiognomy of the vegetable world is fconsidered, and the vast variety of 
appearances are reduced to sixteen or seventeen distinct standard forms. 
Tins, though perhaps the Jeast interesting portion of the work to the general 
reader, has a great value to die philosopher; it proves in the-vegetable king¬ 
dom that the same unity of plan is perceptible as in the animal, in which all 
the various 'forms may be* reduced to a few original types.—There are some 
very interesting remarks - on the Structure and action of volcanoes and on 
cataracts. In short, the most striking phenomena of our globe are generalized 
in such a way,*that this work of M. de Humboldt is to the naturalist what 
Laplace’s * System of the World' is to the astronomer or mathematician, or 
Cuvier's ‘ Theory of the Earth' to the geologist. He that ■ will give his days 
and his nights to*the study of these three standard works, can scarcely rise 
from his labours with a contracted mind or selfish heart. To know them is 
to know the history, not of years but era^ of changes which are «in eternity 
rather than in time, of convulsions operating not on “ moving dirt," but on 
worlds. Mr. Humboldt says in his Preface, . - 

*“ X have every where endeavoured to direct '‘thought towards that eteihul influence 
which Physical Nature exercises on the moral', dispositions end destinies of man, 
and I consecrate my work to him whose heart has Withered in misfortune. Let him 
who will escape from ^ storms of, life fbll&wme into the solitude# W the forest, with 
me penetrate the uienwsrh or look into space hum the summits o\ the Andes." 

We shall present)^ vewrefr with one short extract, as a'specimen of the style 
and matter of the wqsk.-?; ' i ,; **. 1 ; < y 

“ It is not only the crecdcfi^ and : jaguar, which In America lie in&abush for the * 
hone, but even among fishes this fimmaT has a dangerous enemy. The marshy waters 
of Bfira and Rastro arte filled fwhh the electric eel, whose slimy yellow-spotted body 
sends forth fit will terrible shocks:.■ - These gy mnotes are froft fip to sixfeet long, and 
sufficient!# sirohe to kill thfi toost robust animals, when they bring their organs pro- 
' U rituett,' they have been obliged to change tne direction of the 
Jffiben of these, eels had so much increased in a Hide river, that 
hof?esfb passing the ford were lulled; animals of ^eir own 
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element fly from these formidable eela; even man is surprized, when angling by the 
river aide, and receives the fatal shock by means of the wetted line. The fishing for the 
gymnote presents a picturesque.spectacle., The Indians inclose, a marshy spot and 
then drive in horses and mules into the water, until the, noise excites these courageous 
fishes to the attack. They are seen swimming oh the surface likh*Wtte, and adroitly 
insinu$ing themselves under the belly of the horses, many of wtuchTfall under the 
violence of these invisible blows, while others, panting, with streaming mane and 
haggard eyes, expressive of anguish, strive, to evaae the storm which threatens diem ; 
but the Indians, armed with long bamboos, drive them back again into |he middle of 
the watgn. The impetuosity of this unequal combat strength diminishes. The gym- 
notes, mtigufed, disperse, like clouds deprived of the electric fluid, and require king 
repose and abundant nourishment to repair the loss of the galvanic force. Their 
strokes, getting feebler and feebler, produce a less sensible effect, until frightened at 
length by the trampling of the horses, they timidly approach the banks, and are then 
struck with harpoons by the Indians, and subsequently pulled on the steppe with dry 
sticks, non-conductors of the fluid.” 


Art. XXI. —1. Collection de Manuels ; formant une Encyclopedic des Science* 
et des Arts. Par une reunion de Savans et de Praticiens. 18mo. Paris. 
1821 to 1828. ’ i v } 

2 . Encyclopedic Pof’-Mk’t^oju Resume Uhiversel des Sciences , des’Zettres et des 
Arts, en une Collecfimide Traitis Separcs. Par une Socitte de Savans et de 
Gens de Lettres. Litfrmton, 1—25. 24mo. Paris. 1824—1828. 

3. Le Petit Producteur Francois. Par le Baron Charles Eupin, Membre de 
VJnstitut , fyc. SfC. 7 rols. 18mo. Paris. 1827-8. 

4. Bibliothtyued’Instruction Elementaire: Collectionde petits outrages couronnts 
par la Societe pour 1 PInstruction Elimentaire. 18mo. Paris. 1826-8. 

5. Almanack des Bans Copseils pour Pan de Grace 1828. l8mo. Paris. 

6. Almanack de M. de Montyon pour Vannic 1828, contcnaht le recit'des actes de 

vertu couronnts par VAcademic Fran$aise, depuis 1820 jusqttd 1828. 18mo. 

Paris. 

The impulse lately given in this country to the business of education seems to 
have extended, we are happy to say, over the greater part of‘Europe. It was 
. at the close of 1823 that me first Mechanics’ Institution was established in 
England,—Che School of Arts, at Edinburgh, and thft Andersdnian Institution 
at Glasgow, being previously in existence; and at present there are we believe 
rather more Jjhan one hundred such institutions in Great Britain and Ireland. ' 
Iu November, 1824, the first attempt was made in France to impart scientific 3 
knowledge to artizans. Baron Charles Dupin, who had seen in this country^ 

‘ as he expresses it, the powerful and the learned uniting their efforts to proeure 
for.the workmen a better. education, which was to tender them m<7re skilful 
and more prudent^egan at that period, at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers 
at Paris, a course^ lectures on the' application of Mathematics to the Arts* 
Every year since, or rather twice a year he has repeated‘this course; and 
other gentlemen, imitating his. example, have delivered similar courses of 
lectures in the different towns of France. The government, under the ministry 
of M. de Chabrol, patronised this sort, of instruction; by his orders the pro¬ 
fessors of hydrography at forty-four of the maritime towns of France were in¬ 
structed to give gratuitous lectures to such mechanics and artizans as chose 
to attend them.. In consequence of this patronage, Che spread of.such institu¬ 
tions in France wallextremely rapid, and in December, 1826, ninety-eight 
towns of that^Co.untiy could boast or having lectures and other Means for teach¬ 
ing workmen practicaLgeometry. In the success of die different works aud 
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discourses of M. Dupin on this Subject, there is abundant evidence (hat that 
' species of instruction has been relished by the French artizans, ■and in general 
the lectures have been assiduously attended. Similar institutions (though to 
what extent we are. pot exactly 1 informed) have been established in the Nether¬ 
lands, and the king of that country, in his public speech, delivered at-the 
opening of the session of the states-general in 1826, congratulated the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people “ on a beginning hiving been made to give to the 
working daises scientific instruction.” In Germany, also, the same work has 
been commenced, although, firott the excellent schools already existing fo that 
country, new institutions lbr education are there less wanted. Even at Madrid, 
we are informed by Baron Dupin, some efforts have beep made to open a 
course of instruction in geometry applied to the arts. These contemporaneous 
efforts to improve education, show the general nature of that movement, 
which seems of late, as one of the blessings of peace, to have been given to the 
intellectual progress of Europe. 

“ After Madrid/' says Baron Dupin, “ it would he superfluous to remind you of 
Italy, Switzerland, and the Netherlands, of Sweden and Poland, and even of llustia, 
having adopted the new method of instruction, and of their redoubling their efforts to 
create a new era, which may see them worthily mailing the formidable industry of 
Great Britain. Haiti asks for professors, the South American states have translated into 
their language the lessons taught at Paris, and the impulse given in Prance has already 
reached the countries of another hemisphere.”* « 

About the same time that the first Mechanics* Institution was established 
in this country, a number of literary undertakings were begun, having for 
their object to supply accurate scientific instruction fit a cheap rate ; such as 
“ Mechanics' Magazines,” “ Chemistry,” “ Dictionaries of the Arts,” “ Dic¬ 
tionaries of Architecture,” “ Cheap Encyclopedias,” See. Sec*., and subse¬ 
quently, the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, commenced at the 
early part of 182?', .the publication of its scries of scientific treatises. In 
France the progress has been similar. Baron Dupin, on commencing lus 
course of Mathematical Instruction, composed a treatise on Mathematics ap¬ 
plied to the Arts, with a view of forming a text-hook for the different institu¬ 
tions of France, which hgs been translated into most of the languages of Europe. 
He has now taken, the .most interesting details contained in his large woik, 
“ Forces Productives et Commetciales de la France (reviewed m our second 
number) and hac worked, them up, with other materials, lnto^he seven 
little volumes placed at the head of this article (No. 3.) Of the series'of 
“ Manuels” not actually begun, hut nrich extended in 1825, nearly one 
hundred have been published, forming altogether a complete body of 
compendious treatises on the sciences and arte. Each of them costs from 
2 | to 4 francs per volume, according to its site, and several of them have 
already reached a second and even a third edition. The “ tfotcycfopedic 
Portative ” was began about the same period* and seems also to nave met 
with a favourable reception. Finally usoejety has been established at Paris, 
under the name of So&itc pour T Instruction EUmentaire, similar to the Society 
for diffusing Usefhi {Knowledge. Not ohly, therefore, have many new and 
valuable institutions "for promoting knowledge been recently established in 
several countries of Earop^dbut there has at the same time been published, 
both in France and Englftnaa great, we may say, indeed, an utrtfsual number 
of books, all calculated to bring the very highest parts of knowledge to the 
doors of the very poorest dastes of society. What may be the success of 
these efforts it is impossible to predict, but as othePagfSa have been distin¬ 
guished for great and important acquisitions to our knowledge, such as we 


* l&rtit Froditcteur, tome v. p. 43. Q 
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can hardly now anticipate, we would fain hope that this is to be the age of 
its universal diffusion. : 

There can be no doubt that much, very much, is still reqttifed^to accelerate 
this, diffusion, more particularly among the agricultural classes hath of France 
an4. England. On this very interesting subject,'as for as PrfpO&fe concerned, 
we have already published in our second number the' important statis¬ 
tical, {details collected by Baron Dupin; as well as the .corresponding nume¬ 
rical ones which show how much die means of instruction for. the lower 
classes, in that-country have of late been augmented. We shalrnow, there¬ 
fore, only add an observation or two from his Petit Producteur, which show 
how very necessary it is that some means should be taken, to spread over the- 
whole of France, a little of that civilization, as wejil as' learning, which are*' 

now accumulated in, but almost confined to Paris and the other large towns. * " 

# * 

“ In five-sixths of France,” he says, “ the agricultural instruments are still made, 
in the rudest form. They are so badly constructed, so ill-adapted to the animal power 
which sets diem in motion,, that they cause the half of it, two-thiids, and sometimes 
even three-fourths to be wasted;” *' There are still some parts of France,” he observes, 
in another place, “ where the people have npt a sufficient number of domestic animals 
to prevent tne women being employed *9 beasts of burden or draught; they drag barrows 
and dung-carls, haul abna. boats and vessels, carry heavy burdens, drive the plough and 
share the most irksome labours. Shall * 1 mention, even, that one generation has 
scarcely past away since France saw, -in some of. the vallies of the Alps, women' 
harnessed to the plough-in conjunction with asses ? Borne down by excessive labour, 
exposed to the sun,the rain and the snow; the women have their faces, hands, feet, and 
neck covered with a blackish tanned skin, which makes diem resemble Hottentots, and 
their hard angular wrinkled features remind one of Tarfwfc.”' 

Such is we believe a correct, and by no means exaggerated description, of 
the agricultural parts of France. .The case is somewhat better jto .England; 
but still the diffei^nce is r great between the degree of instruction fbund m our 
towns and in the country. - We happen to know that.of a company*of marines 
recently embarked on board one of His Majesty's* ships, and. consisting chiefly 
of men who had been agricultural labourers, not above one in twenty could 
read or write, whereas, of the seamen on board the same ship, cpllected chiefly 
from our towns, there was not one in twenty who could not. * It is of course 
amongst a condensed population that education is easily diffused, so that a 
• crowded city supplies many correctives for the evjls whicli it is thought to 
engender. * , , < - * 

One great distinction between th^ system followed in the two countries, 
(which will lead, we apprehend, to important consequences)is, that in England 
die people have established Mechanics’ Institutions for. themselves, and sup¬ 
port them, while the people of, France are taught gratuitously. There tn& 
new schools have all been founded by Prefects and, Mayors, under th^sancKon 
of the ministry,- or, by the ministers themselves. Here, with the exception of < 
some little pafron|j|e bestowed by the Marquis of Lansdowne, Mr. reel and > 
Mr. Huskisson, me members of foe government have completely stood 
aloof from this great vvork. There, consequently, nothing will be taught but what 
the government may sanction; here, on. foe contrary, the instruction will adapt 
itself to the wants of the people, and already the lectures delivered tothem, - 
embrace not only Geometry and Mechanics, but History, Political Economy, 
Anatomy and Physiology, and even Metaphysics, u As long as public opinion 
preserves the sway, which it seems now to have acquired in .foe government of 
France, no evil will perhaps ensue from concentrating in the hands of its rulers 
this additional power over the minds of its subjects; but we are afraid of the / 
debasing* consequences, should foe Jesuitical faction ever come to govefo foe 
country in the natae ofgie .king. , - * ^ 
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,, .Hie “ Manuels” are neat, Ibnqise, and yet comprehensive descriptions of 
tile different arts and sciences* Each treats of some particular subject, and 
at the cbmmencement an accouDt is giveti of all the existing laws relative to 
that subject. Thif will be very useful, but it could scarcely- be imitated here 
. in the present state ofrour laws. Among them, also, there is a “ Manuel du 
Praticien,” or (t Cafe m M{ Lawyer,” bringing the law within the teach of the 
whole community. ;:|pie “ Encyclopedic Portative” differs chiefly from the 
*< Manuels” in being> somewhat more concise and more recherche, pie 
latter also Embrace all the arts, while the former is nearly limited 1 to 
the sciences, fine arts, , and belles lettres. The former is rather adapted 
to the professions, the latter to the working classes. At the end of each 
volume of the Encyclopedic, a. short neat biography of the most celebrated 
authors on the .subject of which the volume treats is given, as well. as a 
succinct bibliography, both of which seeih to us very desiiable in such works. 
The Bibliotheijiie it Instruction Elementuireis a collection of treatises approved 
of by the society we have already mentioned, and published under its sanction. 
It embraces apparently all kinds of subjects, as we have seen works on 
Mineralogy, .Political Economy, Practical Morality, Law, &c. &c. VAlma- 
nach.de* Bons ConseiU is a very cheap little, work, arid stands very high in our 
estimation. Besides the Calendar unstained by predictions, it contains a 
great number of useful notices ana much pleasant instruction, conveyed by 
selecting examples from life. On the whole, we are bound to say, that the 
cheap works lately published, or mow publishing in P|sH(,;for the instruction of 
the people, whether they proceed from the enterprize|>f1ttdividual booksellers 
or from the Society for Elementary Instruction, are- fully equal to the corre¬ 
sponding works lately published or now in the course of publication in this 
country. . We can safely recommend the little treatises of the Encyclopedic 
Portative, on Eloquence, the History of Literary Men, Archaeology, Rhe¬ 
toric, and similar subjects, as well adapted for the more advanced classes of the 
students of French. *.. , > 


w w • * 
Art. XXII..— Luise von.Hailing. In Briefen aus SMspanien , von Dan. Less- 
man. 2 Theile. 12mo. Berlin. 1827. 

Letters from Sphin, that ’are almost silent on the horrors of the Inquisition, 
mod on the last peninsular war—that never even allude to the political evils 
.that still afflict that couhtryr-may well 6e ; . considered a remarkable pheno¬ 
menon in the literary world, ifr indeed, the hand of the Betiib censor has not 
carefully pruued them of all such allusions. . We grant, that by the statesman, 
tfrenolitician, or the .sbldier, the subjects just mentioned may he, , considered 
as of, parrftoount importance; and we do mot now intend to dfptefciate them, 
as fufn^hi%-leskans of moral and jpoKtical wisdom: buti|feppily, there are 
other heei^f^massacre, raping and ’another classes of 

society\wbos| tastA^?! l>e consulted. ^ Peace has its. triumphs, too ; v and 
we think wellof i\m .%ste that turns a Why withloathing from the crimes and 
follies of. mankind, to gaze on the hrighter.side of the picture. 

The story of this aifiu^)0'Work% s<ft|n toldLeopold, the . principal cha¬ 
racter, appears lo'haye sfiefrt^l wly days in Spain, and to have afterwards 
settled in Geirrnimy.: .It haali4(^ag been his fondly-cherished wish to re-visit 
the scenes of his ittfettifc y ' plains of AndgMa; and* about three 

years ufthr;lu$ marriage fra sets out for Spain. A fit ofdm’grio, occasioned 
^MM#¥tnsolenc^ a proudSpaniard, in the presence,:of the ambas- 
an ‘attach of jaundice at Madrid, on big recovery, from which 
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he quits that city, with his family and attendants, for the South of Spain, where, 
from Seville and Cadiz, the letters are dated. The party consists of Leopold, 
a well-informed and tolerant traveller—-whose estimate of Spanish character 
we apprehend to bq nearer the truth than bigots will aUow-^-his wife, Ange¬ 
lica, a worthy companion of such a husband; her sister Louisa, a warm¬ 
hearted, blue-eyed German maiden, who speedily falls in love with, and takes 
home with her to Germany, a Don Sebastiano Guadaxaras as her spouse. 
Last in the cortege is Laurentius, a learned, hard-headed pedant, the butt of 
the whole party, who had quitted Germany on account of a duffl. With all 
his love of Livy, and of the German philologists, he occasionally enlivens his 
letters with some scintillations of northern wit; and is, moreover, endowed 
with a most iron hardihood of constitution, adapted alike to every climate. 
Still he is continually discontented with all about him, and seldom makes a 
secret of it. The only object that afforded him pleasure, during the early 
part of the journey, was the madhouse at Toledo. No sooner is he com¬ 
fortably seated in any town than his researches commence, and the discovery 
of a well-replenished madhouse is more interesting in his eyes than if he had 
been introduced to a college of cardinals. From such an abundant storehouse 
we have only room to make a few extracts, and these chiefly relating to litera¬ 
ture. The following is from one of the letters of the young Louisa: 

** Seville, April 21 . 

“ When, on a Saint’s d$y m Madrid, the long line of carriages on the Prado is all 
in motion, suddenly, at twilight, the bells of the nearest church summon to prayers, 
instantly every foot-passenger stands still, the carriages draw up, all conversation 
ceases, every head is uncovered, and every mouth ejaculates a prayer—the whole 
procession seems as if transformed to marble. When the last echo of the bells has 
died aw ay, and the last prayer has been offered up, every foot is again in motion, 
and, as if the life’s blood began to flow anew, the procession contiuues its former 
uninterrupted course. 

* * * * * * # • * * • 

“ In the evening I returned to my room; and read the Delicias of Manuel de Villegas ; 
a collection of Anacreontic songs, in which the joyous spirit of pleasure is harmoniously, 
blended with a sentimental, and almost unrivalled simplicity. I read, and read, and 
felt myself irresistibly attached to the book. Suddenly I heard beueath my window 
the notes of a guitar. I listened, and the sounds became louder and livelier. I drew 
near to the window, and observed a boy running his Augers oyer the'instrument, and 
' preparing to.sing. He observed me, for the full moon shpne bright*; he had a foreign 
appearance, and I could see at the first, glance that he was pot a native of Spain. 
His long, fair hair, fell over his shouIdiT s > an< f his, complexion was fairer than is 
generally observed among the boys here. Conceive my astonishment w hen he began 
to play, and accompanied his guitar with a song in my native language ! If my first 
surprise was great, it was still more increased at bearing the contents of the song.” 

The truth is, the Don Sebastian, already mentioned, ‘who had seyu Lobisa 
on the Prado at Madrid, and, fallen deeply in love with her, had accompanied 
her, unobserved, along the journey, and was fortunate enough to save her 
from drowning on crossing the Guadiana. tie it was who had hired the 
young German minstrel to serenade his unstress in her own language, and 
to acquaint her, in the song, with the tale of his love ; which is carried on, 
in sunshine and in shade, to the usual blissful termination. . 

In another letter, Louisa, again speaking of Villegas, remarks, . . 

“ I return to him with fresh delight, and have now read his poems twice through. 

I greatly prefer»his Hritefauto his Amatorias, in which, Jike Marini, he often errs, by 
unnatural exaggeration. > True, indeed, 1 can but imperfectly sympathise with him,, 
in his joyous moods; but his pictures: are so enchanting, and his utanner so 90100, t^at 
I do not know a.single German poet that can be compared,with!*bira in the felicitous 
handling of such trifles. § 9 * *, ' e • ' ’ ‘ * ' ’ ’ ' 
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In Spain the muses have long been forced to look to the past days of their glory, in 
Order to save themselves from total ruin, and to keep them from idleness. The present 
• tomos produce nothing original. Novel-writers go on, recasting the precious metals of 
Cervantes and Mendoza. The worshippers of Melpomene lisp the same prettiness that 
formerly immortalized a Vega and a Calderon. Those that press forward to the temple 
of immortality on the wings of an idyl, dress themselves out in Saa de Miranda’s 
graceful simplicity, or borrow for their shepherds the endearing philosophy of Monte - 
muiior, whose productions were formerly so highly esteemed in the poetical Arcadia. 
The composer Of Odes labours to attain the animated diction of a Herrera, and the 
aspirant for fame who writes devotional pieces, drags on painfully in the footsteps of 
the incomparable Luis de Leon, who, according to my Leopold, would have immortalized 
•himself, had he written nothing else but the two odes, “ Noche Serena,” and " De la 
Vida del Cielo.” . Many fine productions, however, and in my opinion the finest, are 
onlv to be met with in the mouths of the common people, and Leopold is now busy 
with a translation of some popular romances. 

“ The Spaniards are particularly averse to borrowing from the intellectual treasures 
of other nations. They glean the field of their own muses to the very last ear, and 
then commence the same labour over again. They seem to me to resemble the wild 
animals in the garden of Aranjuez, which, although uninclosed, they are in no danger 
of leaving, as the whole country round affords neither shade nor nourishment. Obstinacy 
bears the blame of the greater part of this: indeed, so obstinate is the Spaniard, and 
m some provinces in particular so remarkably self-willed, that the inhabitants of one 
part of Spain make a jest of the others on this account. Thus, the obstinate Biscayan 
ts represented as driving a nail into the wall with his head, whilst the still more obsti¬ 
nate Arragonian is figured in the same act and attitude, but with the point of the nail 
turned outward!” 

To conclude this brief notice, the character of the different letter-writers is 
very, well sustained; and we pass from the plain, unaffected good sense 
of Leopold and his wife, to the pleasing sentimentality and elegant taste of 
Louisa, and the half-boorish, half-pedantic sallies of the Westphalian Doctor— 
with entire conviction of the reality of the personages. Sketches of Spanish 
manners and customs, and spirited versions of old Spanish ballads, agreeably 
occupy the reader’s attention to the end. 

We may add, that Goethe is said to entertain a very favourable opinion of 
the talents of the author, who, if he has not visited Spain in person, lias at 
least turned to very good account the labours of the most distinguished writers 
on that country > * 


• 

Art. XXIII.—A.W. Schlegels Vorfesungen iiber Theorie und Geschichle der bit 
denden K'unste, gehalten in Berlin im Soeimer 1827. Heramgegcben in Skiszen 
im Berliner Conversation*-Blatt fur Poesie , Literatur und Kritik. 4to. 

During the summer of last year, A. W. Schlegel delivered at Berlin a course 
oY legtures on the u Theory and History of the Formative Arts," *. e. Architec¬ 
ture, Sculpture and Painting. These lectures were numerously attended, and 
the distinguished lecturer enabled the editors of the Conversations-lilatt, to 
present the public with sketches of thdtn in the columns of their journal. 

In the first lecture,* after pointing out the distinction between these and the 
other fine arts, Mr. Schlegel proceeds to consider the various theories of the 
beautiful that have been advanced from the time of Plato down to the present 
day, and takes occasion to qualify the idea of art being an imitation of nature, 
by showing that by that rule is aei meant the servile copying of objects, but a 
striving after the varied, creative and productive powers of nature. In his 
third lecture he rejects the maxim “ Ve gustibus -n^neiU disputandum,” and 
maintains that there is a standard of taste, and that all nations, whatever their 
degree pf cultivation, agree in the essentials of what they regard as beautiful. 

, He farther thinks that it was neither necessity nor luxury, but the straining 
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after the ideal of a greater degree of perfection than is to be found in nature, 
that gave birth to the fine arts, and that hence they are cultivated in a greater 
or less degree among all tribes and nations. 

He now passes to architecture, to whiqh term he gives a very extensive mean¬ 
ing, including under it the art of laying out public squares, landscape garden¬ 
ing, ornamenting buildings and furniture, drinking-vessels, &c. &c., in fine, all 
works of art which have no definite prototype in nature. In architecture, he 
says, there arc four things to be considered: 1. General geometrical and mecha¬ 
nical basis. 2. Symmetry. 3. Proportion. 4. Ornament. On all these heads 
he makes most judicious observations, and under the third he entirely rejects 
the idea of there being any fixed proportions in architecture, and of the Grecian 
style being suited for all ages and climates, as well as the standard of perfection. 
He next proceeds to show the difference between sculpture and painting, and 
illustrates in the following manner the relation in which these arts stand to* 
each other. 

“ Suppose wc have a, bast and a picture of a person who is dead, and that we give 
to a sculptor the picture' to make a bust from it, and the bust to a painter in order to 
draw a portrait. The difficulty the painter finds is, that in the bust the colour, the lively 
tone of the flesh and the animated glance of die eye are wanting, while the sculptor, 
who has only to do with the simple form, finds in the portrait a great deal that is super¬ 
fluous, and it it is not a side face it will be almost impossible for him to give the*just 
proportions.” ' 

On the subject of painting and its various component parts, Mr. Schlegel is 
very full and satisfactory, and as original as it was perhaps possible to be. 
Throughout he expresses his distaste fpr the servile copying of nature. And 
here he considers he has the voice of mankind with him, as Titian is univer¬ 
sally esteemed a superior painter to Denncr, though the portraits of the last 
will" bear to be viewed with the microscope, and if exact imitation was the 
thing of value, Dioramas, Panoramas, &c. would rank before the landscapes 
of Claude and lluysdael, which they decidedly do not. 

In his tenth lecture Mr. Schlegel commences a historic view of the arts, 
beginning with Egypt; the massive character of her architecture he justly 
ascribes to sacerdotal influence and to the ponderous nature of their building' 
materials, granite, syenite, &c. In sculpture, their penchant for symbol 
prevented their making any considerable progress. Painting was the art in 
which theyVere most deficient, though they had a wonderful knowledge of 
the painting substances, and the brilliancy of their colours subsists after thou¬ 
sands of years. • ■ 

When commencing his view of the arts in India, Mr. Schlegel makes the 
following just remarks, which ifwould he well if such men as Creuzer and his 
followers would lay to heart. ' % * 

“ Although we find the strongest resemblance between the architecture ot*India and 
that of Egypt, yet there cannot be thence inferred a connexion between the two nations. 
It results from the general history ofculfivatlbn that art is grounded on human nature; 
lienee, as in manners and religion, there is also to he found in art a certain degree 
of approximation and agreement.” 

lie notices, for example, the circumstance of the buildings of these nations 
as well as of the Greeks, having columns with capitals, &c.; but philosophi¬ 
cally concludes that each invented them independently. Indian artists, though 
checked by the same causes, idealized more than those of Egypt, and Mr. 

^Schlegel regards the Indjpns as the first painters of the East. 

After some remarks on the state of the arts in Phoenicia, Babylon and 
Persia, Mr. Schlegel passes to Greece, and, as might be anticipated, gives a 
masterly sketch of the rise and progress of the arts in that Country. The ordi- 
narv theory of the gra<ftal*pTogress in architecture fr9m the heavy to the light 

3 B 2 
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he utterly rejects. Each national stem, he says, had its peculiar style; simul¬ 
taneously vrith the massive Doric columns of Magna Grecia and Sicily arose 
the light Ionic of Asia Minor. The Ionic temple of Juno at Samos, and that 
of Diana at Ephesus, are as old as the Doric ones at JPeestum and Agrigentum. 
The rich Corinthian, too, is as ancient as the simpler Ionic. We are glad here 
to observe that Mr. Schlegel wisely rejects as silly tales the stories of the coming 
of Cccrops and other colonists from Egypt to Greece, and introducing there 
the rudiment) of the arts. (Jrefcian art is perfectly domestic and independent. 
After the Homans and Etrurians, Mr. Schlegel concludes by a view of the 
arts in the period of Christianity. 

We suppose that these lectures will be published, and we look forward to 
their forming, at no distant period, a valuable addition to our own translated 
literature. 


Act. XXIV. — Encyelop'ddisches W'drterbuch der Medicinvtchen Wissenschaften. 
IlcrausgegeMn von den Prqfcssoren der Medicmischen Facultat zu Berlin , 
C.l-.v.Gr’afe, C.W. Ilufelnnd, II.F.Link, K. A.Rudolphi, E.vonSiebold. 
Erster Band, (Aachen-Agyrta) Berlin, 1828. (Encyclopedical Dictionary 
of the Medical Sciences. Published by the Professors of the Medical 
Jtattilty at Berlin.) 

■*» w t f 

T»e first volume of this great \mdertaking, conducted by some of the most 

eminent men in Germany, is now before us. It is to be completed in six 
years, and is to consist of 25 volumes thick 8vo. The articles which we have 
looked over, are good; and perhaps no people in the world are so capable of 

{ iroducing ^ standard Encyclopaedia of Medicine as the Germans—tlicir great 
earning and unwearied patience fit them so eminently for the task. No people 
have laboured so much at the philosophy of Medicine and Anatomy; and the 
enlarged views which Meckel and Tiedemann have taken of physiology, 
while they have added to their reputation, have extended the boundaries of 
that science. Those who' possess the French Dictionnaire des Sciences Medi¬ 
ae ales, will, perhaps, look on this undertaking as a work of supererogation: 
it is always useful, however, to have the same facts viewed by different minds; 
and it may be^stated that, making allowances for the too great proneness to 
generalisation apd to fancifulness, the work of a German is generally more 
valuable to the student tfian that of a Frenchman. It is more candid and 
open to examination, as the grounds ^f his reasoning are always stated, 
and the reference to the facts given. In a great proportion of*the modern 
French scientific works, there is scarcely a reference noted; and the reader, 
ljnless previously initiated, is deluded into a belief that all that is in the 
work.'is the author’s own.' Those who are ip. the habit of looking to the lite¬ 
rature oi both nations, will not find our remarks exaggerated. We refer, by 
way of example, to the work of M. §erres, on the Anatomy of the Brain , as 
one of a class. It embodies all the German discoveries, but put together in 
such a way that we are at a loss which to admire most—the impudence of the • 
man, or the ignorance, of the author. ’ 

Aet. XXV .—Karte vber die Qeographiscke Verbreitung der Krankheiten. 

In a recent number of one of the German Literary Journals, (das Ausland,)' 
we have remarked a curiosity, namely, a Map of *he World <5n Mercator’s 
Projection, which, instead of containing any information about rivers, seas and 
is markpd with the maladies “ which flesh is heir to.” There is no 
•dfel^'inat life presents ^riOus aspects in different'portions'of the globe, and 
‘th^lt the conditions of its being are pretty strietfy determined by the con¬ 
dition of each portion. Hence it is that Humboldt and others have been able. 
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to construct maps, from which we can at once see what peculiar forms of life, 
animal and vegetable, are to be found in any given portion Ojf the <;nth. It* 
may appear at first sight paradoxical to assert that an animal, the condor for 
example, having the power of locomotion, seemingly with nothing to obstruct 
its own “lordly will, should yet be as strictly tethered to a region, as a plant 
is rooted to a spot. And yet nothing is more true. From the bottom of the 
ocean to the summits of the Andes, there are, if we may be allowed the ex¬ 
pression, strata of animal life; some forms may range through jnore than one 
of these, but none can pass from its own to tlilt of another permanently with 
impunity. Hence we'find that at certain depths of the,ocean certain fish only 
are found, whose organs are so constructed as to bear the additional weight of 
the column of water, and in this point of view the ocean may be regarded as a 
world per se, in which the forms are as various, and as strictly confined to cer¬ 
tain depths as are those which exist on the surface of the earth. That disease 
can be viewed in the same way as the other phenomena of life there can be no 
doubt. It is a fact that certain diseases belong to certain climates. This 
jtnap, therefore, which attempts to 1 assign the limit to certain diseases, is not 
only curious but instructive. In its execution, however, it is too general, and 
on the whole the author must be regarded as one who has attempted, rather 
than performed, a good work. The authorities,, on which certain diseases are 
assigned to certain latitudes appear to be good; but he who studies the map 
will find much that requires faith, and not a little at which lie will be inclined 
to cavil. From Norway to Behring’s Straits, all the Polar nations are stated 
to be excitable in such a degree as to amount to timidity. On the plains of 
Northern Asia inflammation of the eye is attributed to the use of ware's milk. 
Ireland is marked for dysentery, England for the sweating sickness, & c. These 
are the weak points of the map. But with -these are some fearful truths, the 
march of the cholera, for example, from the extremity of India <to Astrakan. 
Its route is nearly, uniformly north-west, and it has penetrated into climates 
too like our own to fnake us have any doubt on the possibility df its reaching 
us sooner or later. The causes which regulate this singular and dreadful 
malady are still matter of speculation. It will attack a certain portion of the 
camp—a certain line of the army, and keep to it so strictly r deviating so little 
to the right or left, that in India, from this resemblance to discipline, it was 
called the “ Corporal. 7 * _ 

Aar. XXVI.— Las Comedies dc D, Pedro Calderon do la Barca, c.olcjadas con * 
las mejofcs cdiciones hast a abort? publicadus, emregidus y dadas a luz por 
Juan Jorge Keil. En cuatro Tomos. Tom. I. Leip&ique. Fleischer, 
1827. Itoyal 8vo. 

This is the first volume of a second edition of the works of Calderon^ pub¬ 
lished by the same editor (the first was in 12mo, and we believers still-un¬ 
finished), and is extremely creditable Jo the German press. It is prpiled in 
royal octavo, bn a fine paper, with double columns, and in a clear though 
not remarkably ’handsome type. This first volume of more than 40 sheets, 
contains 27 plays, among winch are El Purgatorio de San Patricio , La Dcvo~ 
cion dc la Cruz } La Damn Ditende, El Principe Constante , Peor esta que 
eslaba , and several others of' Calderon’s best known pieces. A short life 
of the poet is prefixed. The three remaining volumes are to follow in 
succession, and the entire edition will be completed by June, 1829. 

Next to Shakspearef we know of no for^igh’^dramatic author who enjoys 
snch high reputation an Germany as Calderon, as is proved by the number, 
and quality of translations of his pieces, and thfe demand for copies of the . 
originals,, which haade^ to speculations like the present. Of the translations^ ' 
those of Schlegel an* Baron von Malsburg arc tlie oeit. . e \k 
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AUSTRIA. 

Vienna.—F red. Schlegel is about to deliver a course of lectures on the Philo¬ 
sophy of History. lie intends to continue, in these, the further application of 
the principles and truths laid down in his “ Philosophy of Life” to the actual 
state and the entire historical development of mankind. The first five lectures, 
according to the prospectus, will give, besides the general introduction, an 
account of the character of the first nations of remote Antiquity, who had the 
nearest participation in the divine revelation. Besides the questions of the 
relation of man to the earth, of the division of the human race into various 
nations, and of its twofold condition in the primitive world, the subjects to be 
treated of are, Chinese antiquity and the idea of the Chinese empire; the state 
of knowledge, mode of life, and philosophy of India; the science, development 
and corruption of Egypt; and the destination of the Hebrew nation to preserve 
the divine revelation in its purity, .as well as the special guidance arid the fate 
of that people. The next six lectures embrace the characters of the nations of 
classic antiquity, and of those of the first centuries of the Christian era, which 
acquired great influence and power. They treat, therefore, of the Persians, of 
their natural‘religion, their manners and their conquests; of the Greeks, the 
spirit of their sciences, and their dominion; of the Roman people and the 
Roman empire; of Christianity, its consolidation and diffusion throughout the 
world; of the Germanic nations; q.nd of the dominion of the Arabs in the 
brilliant era of {he first Caliphs. The last seven lectures contain a represen¬ 
tation of the succeeding periods, and the progressive development of the modes 
pf life, thinking and government, in modern Europe, as influenced by the 
. principles of Christianity and the use and application which Christian nations 
have made of the light of truth which theyrhave received. The subjects to be 
treated of here are, therefore, the establishment of Christianity in the more 
ancient German empire; the Greek schism and the struggles in the middle 
ages; the time of the crusades; the discovery of America; and the new 
impure given* to die sciences. 

1 V 

A work is about to be published in “parts at Vienna, by Moslianmr, under 
the title of Great J&tyrtiotogical Dictionary of the Upper-Gprman Language, 
considered ; I. As an .original language. XL As a daughter of the ancient 
Greek, Hebrew, Latin, Slavpnic, &c. languages. III. As the original source 
of the high and low German, dialects. < A part will be published every fort¬ 
night, and the whole will be completed in a year. 

GriixpaRzeu’s New pLAY^J^haps no dramatic author of Germany has 
evinced talents and genius more decidedly original than Grillparzer; yet with 
the nervous sensibility, more or less incident to all poets, we doubt not that 
he mqst-have been unduly influenced by the severe censures directed by some 
leading, though n arrow-mitred critics, against his potferltl play of the “ An- 
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cestress.” Consequently, his later plays, the “ Golden Fleece” ami u King 
Ottokar,” exhibited a comparative tameness which is not natural to him, but the* 
result, probably, of a determination to meet such critics on their own ground, 
and prove that lid can ad libitum conform to their doctrines, and still write 
successfully, though on principles very different from those on which his lite¬ 
rary career was commenced. His new tragedy, quaintly entitled u Hie Faith¬ 
ful Servant,” (“ Ein treuer Diener seines Uerrn,”) has been brought out at 
Vienna with great effect, and possesses much dramatic capability, in which 
respect it is considered much superior to his already successfulKing Ottokar.” 

Hungary. —Much praise has been bestowed on a collection of poems by 
Dr. Joseph Iloftbauer, entitled u Love of Home, by a Native of Styria,” re¬ 
cently printed at Gratz. • 


BAVARIA: 

An interesting work has just been published at Nuremberg, under the title of 
Relics of Albert Direr, containing: I. An account of his family. 11. Letters 
to Pirkheimer. III. Letters on business. IV. Miscellaneous letters. V. Poe¬ 
tical essays. VI. Journal of his tour in the Netherlands, 1520 and 1521. 
VJI. Inedited fragments. VIH. Extracts from his priuted works. IX. His 
death. X. Pirkheimer’s remarkable account of the cause of his premature death. 
XI. Ilis grave. XII.' His character as a man and as an artist. The work is 
ornamented with his portrait, a fac-simile of bis handwriting, his dwelling 
house, grave, &c. 


Tire Chevalier Wiebeking has announced a new work in live volumes, on 
the Theory and Practice of Civil Architecture. ’ 


DENMARK. . „ . 

Periodical literature had long been in a languishing stfite in Denmark, but 
within the last forty years.it has assumed an extraordinary degree of activity^ 
and in our own days has made v^y considerable progress. 

There ftre at present eighty periodical works and jpurnals in the kingdom, 
published at various intervals; seventy of these are in the Danish language, 
and are published either at Copenhagen or in the principal country towns. % Of ^ 
the remaining ten, six are in Gergnan, two in the Icelandic, and two imDanish, * 
published in the East Indian possessions. The most.popular literary journal 
appears to be Kjobenhavns Fh/vende Post , edited by Mr. Ileiberg, jun., a young 
man of elegant talent, and who excels equally in grave and lively compositions. 
Th e-Borgerrenen, or “ Friend of the Citizen,” is edited by a society belonging 
to that class. This society is intended to assist members of the labouring 
classes with loans paying no interest, and is chiefly supported by the produce 
of the journal. ' , 

Theology—Medicine—Jurisprudence—Political Economy —History—Geo¬ 
graphy apd Antiquities — Education — Agriculture—Mathematics and the 
Arts, even Phrenolo^, all have their appropriate journals, and many of them 
are conducted by men of first-rate talent and; learning. The liberty of the 
press is said to be greater in the Danish provinces than in Holstein, which, 
although belonging tcv Denmark, forms part of Jhe Germanic confederation. 
The two Icelandic journals are on miscellaneous subjects of liistory ahd lite- 
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rature, -foreign and domestic. The journals published in the East Indies are 
< a true picture of the population, exhibiting in the same number a government 
decree in Danish—an advertisement of the sale of sugars in English—a notice 
of a feast in French—or a proclamation respecting a runaway slave in Spanish; 
iu short, they are a true' tower of Babel. 

ITie Society for the Promotion of Danish Literature has proposed the fol¬ 
lowing prize-question :—** In 'What manner has the written language, in the 
three northern'kingdoms, and particularly in Denmark, been formed from their 
common original, the Icelandic V* 


The most northern library in the world is that at Reikiarik, the capital of 
Iceland, it contains about 3,600 volumes. That of the Farroe islands has 
been recently considerably augmented. Another is establishing at'Eskefiorden 
in the north of Iceland. 


FRANCE. 

In the course of next month will appear in three volumes, octavo, a complete 
translation from the Spanish, by Messrs. Chaluraeau de Vemeuil and de la 
Roquette, of the Narrative of the four Voyages undertaken by Christopher 
Columbus, for the discovery of the New World, from 1492 to 1503, lately 
published for the first time by Don Ferdinand de Navarrete, Director of the 
Hydrographical Depot at Madrid, and of the Royal Academy of History. 
This translation has the advantage of being revised by Navarrete himself, and 
will be accompanied wjth notes by the translators, and by Messrs. Abel-Re- 
musat, Balbi, Baron Cuvier; Labouderie, Letronne, De Rossel, Saint Martin, 
Walckenaer and others. It will be embellished with two portraits of Colum¬ 
bus, his coat-of-arms, ^.'facsimile of one of his letters, and two maps. What¬ 
ever interest the irecentiy published Life of Columbus by Washington Irving 
may present, that work in ho degree supersedes the present, in which we find 
Columbus himself, and his principal companions, giving die history of their 
voyages with remade able candour; we are here made participators' of their 
different emotions, and in a certain degree the Companions of their dangers 
as well as their triumphs, v These narratives are accompanied by official 
documents of the highest 1 interest. The translation of the other early Spanish 
voyages will follow their publication in the original. 

* 1 - - 

A vefy interesting work on the French Pyrenees by the Chevalier Arbanferc 
will shortly make its appearance, in two volumes, octavo. It will contain a 
complete description of that very interesting chain of mountains, and of its 
principal vallies, from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic; with observations 
on the character, manners and dialects of their inhabitants, on the origin and 
customs of the Biscayans, on th& properties of die several springs, and a sketch 
of the different classes of vigors to the bathing establishments of the country. 
The author, during a series pi years aqd in a succession of tours, made on a 
digested plan embracing the whbj^fchuin, has explored the principal vallies as 
well as the most difficult passes highest summits of $e Pyrenees* Writing 
in the presence of these grea^ifeenek of nature, he has been enabled, by this 
fprtuhqjte position, to give tflhis descriptions the accurate perspective, and 
warmfhrhnd fidelity of colouring, which it Would be impossible to find in the 
qqi*'c#tested-' /, ' % 
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The fourth volume of Benjamin Constant’s work, De la Religion, is expected 
to appear next month. 

A History of the Parliament of Paris, is shortly expected from the eloquent 
peri of M. de Barante. , 

The first number of a Selection of Inedited Monuments of Pompeii has just 
made its appearance under the editorship of J^essrs. Raoul-Hbchette and 
Bouchet. The distinguishing features of the work are, the perfect novelty of 
the designs, (not one of them having hitherto been published,) and their re¬ 
semblance to the originals in point of colouring, witbout which it is impossible 
to communicate the admirable charm that still renders them as fresh as on tha 
day they were buried from the world. Government paving granted to the 
authors the special favour of designing these inedited monuments oh the spot, 
nothing will be wanting to render the work equally interesting to the amateur 
and the artist. The selection will be made 4 from those edifices which have 
been universally acknowledged by all who have visited them to be the most 
interesting in point of arrangement and embellishment;, the first part will 
accordingly contain the House of the Tragic Poet , which, of all the houses 
hitherto discovered at Pompeii, presents the greatest pictorial richness, and 
will now be represented in fill its details so as to present a complete and faith¬ 
ful image of this charming edifice. Should this part be .favourably received, 
a second will follow, containing the baths of Pompeii, and a third will 
represent the building usually denominated die Pantheon, which appears to 
have been a temple of Augustus, and which will complete the intended selec¬ 
tion of inedited monuments. 

M. Rnoul-Rodhette has also circulated the prospectus of another work, 
which lie is about to publish, the result of his tour in Italy and Sicily in 1826 
and 1827. It will be entitled Inedited Monuments of Figured Antiquity , 
Greek , FJruscan, and Roman , and will form two volumes in folio, printed at 
the royal press, embellished with 200 plates, partly engraved, and partly 
lithographed. It will be distributed into twelve livrafeons, the first of which 
will appear in June, and the future numbers as rapidly as* is consistent with 
careful execution. The collection will contain monuments pf every descrip- 
«f?on, statues, groups, bas-reliefs, vases, urns, saredphagi, paintings, medals, 
gems, amulets, fragments, &c. &c. In the text the author will endeavour to 
bring all thase to illustrate his invesugatipn of the manners, institutions, and 
religious creeds common to the .three nations, arid at the same time to exhibit 
in them the general march, and particular direction of art in these three school^ 
during its principal epochs. In relation to these objects, M. Raoul-Rockctte 
flatters himself that this collection of inedited monuments will enrich the 
science of archaeology, as well &s the jjistory of art, with a great number of 
new and important facts. 

Hie entire remaining stock of the Bipont collection of the Greek aAd Latin 
classics having recently been purchased by Messrs. Treuttel and Wurtz of 
Paris, that house has determined to complete and continue them. Several of 
the authors in the set having been long out of print, the publishers have com¬ 
menced their operations by a reprint of one of these, the Horace , which has 
#ust appeared, edited by Mr. Gence, the translator and editor of Thomas it 
Kempis. The literary notice of the various editions and translations of jhe 
poet has been continued up to a late period, and a very excellent index add£d. 
As a cheap, useful andnfeat edition of this favourite dassic, we have not se£n 
any one to rival it. *The other classics that haveTjeen out of print will be 
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successively reprinted, and several others added, both Greek and Latin, that 
have not yet appeared in the collection. The greatest attention will be paid 
to maintain the reputation which these editions have acquired, from the cor¬ 
rectness of their texts, and the valuable notes, indexes, and historical and 
bibliographical notices which they contain. 

M. Fauriel has just finished his learned work on the South of 1'rance 
during the Middle Ages. *>The first two volumes are expected towards the 
end of the year. # 

M. Guizot is considerably advanced with the third volume of his Histoire 
de la Revolution d’Angleterre. 

M. Buchon js engaged on his Introduction to the Collection of French Chro¬ 
nicles frotn the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. This introduction will be 

E ublisned next year, in three volumes, octavo, and will form a Civil, lleligious, 
)omestic and literary History of France, from St. Louis to Francis I. 

A translation of Colonel Napier’s History of the Peninsular War, under the 
inspection of, and accompanied with notes by Lieutenant General Count 
Mathieu Dumas is in tire press; the first volume will appear very shortly. 

lire fourth livraison of M. Sisroondi’s History of France, containing the 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth volumes, will be published this season. Also a 
new edition of his work on the Literature of the South of Europe, completely 
revised and corrected by the author. 

A new volume (the eleventh) of the interesting collection published by the 
Institute of .France, entitled Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits dc la Biblio- 
theque du Roi et autres Bibliothiques , (which had been suspended for the last 
seventeen years, the tenth volume being dated in 1810) has just been pub¬ 
lished. It contains several interesting articles on Oriental literature by Messrs. 
Silvestre de Sacy, Saixtt Martin and Abel-Rcrausat; on Greek literature by 
Messrs. Boissbnade and Hase; and the account of a curious MS. in the Cotto¬ 
nian Library in ^re British Museum, by M. Brial. , ^ 

A collection of the select works of. the Greek and Latin Fathers, in the 
original, under the editorship of M. Caillau, assisted by thirty learned eccle¬ 
siastics, is about to be commenced at Fari^, ft will be published in livraisons 
q{ two volumes, one of which will appear every two months; and is estimated 
to form tgpout thirty volumes. 

A History of Portugal from the origin of the Lusitanians to the Regency of 
Don Miguel is announced for publication, in ten volumes, octavo, by the 
Marquis de Fortia dTJrban, and M. Mielle. It will include a reprint, with 
corrections and alterations, of La Clede's History, which has been long out of 
print. * 


A Catalogue of the Oriental MSS. of the Royal Library at Paris has been 
in preparation for several years, and will be published under the^title of Cata 
logue des Manuscrits Arabes, Persons'et, lurks, dd la Bibliotheque du' Rois 
One half of die work is already finished, and the remainder is actively pro¬ 
ceeding towards completion. Some idea of the importance of this work may •*, 
file afpnsated from the fafts, that the ancient catalogue jpinted in 1739 abounds 
, ^ip^Srtors, and that the number of the works bias since been more than 
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doubled. The collection, as it exists at present, is unrivalled in the world, 
and consequently the catalogue will possess an interest, not only to students 
and amateurs of. Oriental literature, but to all who value true learning. The 
work will be enriched with the valuable, observations of M. Silvestre de Sacy 
and other eminent Orientalists, and may truly be regarded as the first autho¬ 
rity in the Oriental Bibliography of Europe. 

# _ 

The Geographical Society of Paris, which has now received thf royal sanc¬ 
tion, is proceeding with fresh zeal in its useful career. A translation has been 
appointed to be made, for insertion in the English journals, of the prizes 
offered by the society for the solution of some of die many problems that still 
remain unresolved in geography. The society notices, with the highest 
applause and gratitude, the exertions of M. Cesar Moreau of London, whose 
active correspondence has been of the utmost value, in bringing tlie society into 
relations with the literary and scientific institutions of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and in furnishing information of every description connected with its objects. 

A complete translation of the works of Dr. Thomas Reid, the Scottish phi¬ 
losopher, is about to appear at Paris, in six volumes, octavo, by M. Jouffroy. 
The new French school of philosophy, which commenced with M. Royer Collard, 
(and of which it is the distinctive characteristic, to apply the same method to 
the science of the human mind, that has communicated, since the time of 
Galileo, so powerful an impetus to the progress! of the natural sciences,) de¬ 
rives its principles from the works of the Scottish school, and particularly from 
those of Reid, its parent and most illustrious representative. In publishing 
Reid, M. Jouffroy will therefore present the public with the precursor of the 
new French philosophy. This translation will be enriched with some com¬ 
munications of M. Royer Collard, tending to illustrate Reid, and at the same 
time showing the progress that has been made since in the same path. 

Mr. Dugald Stewart, in his newly, published work, “ The Philosophy of the 
Active and Moral powers of Man/' alludes, at the conclusion of his preface, 
to a report that M. Royer Collard was engaged in a translation of Reid’s 
Essays on the Intellectual powers of Mah. We presume, from the preceding 
announcement, that this distinguished philosopher and statesman has relio- 
■ s quished hig» design and confined himself to aiding, the labours of his friend 
~’*M. Jouffroy. Mr. Stewart, in the same place, expresses “ the pleasure which 
he has lately received from a perusal^of the very elegant translation by M. 
Jouffroy of Iris Outlines of Moral Philosophy, preceded by a long introduction 
full of original and important matter“ and the hope” (in which we are sure 
he will not be disappointed) “ that the volumes he now publishes, which may 
be considered as a Comment on the Ethical part of bis Outlines, may pcAiaps 
iind a few who will not only read but study them with attention in some other 
countries as well as his own.” A translation of Mr. Stewart’s Philosophical 
Essays, by M. Huret, has also just appeared. 

The first two volumes of the translation of Reid are expected immediately. 

M. Thiers, having completed his History of the French Revolution^ (ten 
volumes, octavo,) is now engaged in writing the History of the Empire. 

. M. Jules Renouard, of Paris, is about to publish a complete and elegant 
'edition, in one voiumef octavo, of the Works of Schiller , in German, with a 
prefatory Essay pn his life and writings, and including his unpublished corre¬ 
spondence. A beautifuly engraved portrait will be prefixed. 

The seventh volun^ of- Uriri* dp. /rfmornnkSf TTni-ne^tollm 

promised in two months. 
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' Two new reviews have comrfienced in France with the present year. The 
first,,published quarterly. Revue Trimestrielle , is understood to be edited by 
Mr. Bucbon; the other, Revue Frmgaise, published every two months, is 
under the direction of M. Guizot. The plans of both appear to be nearly 
similar to the English quarterly reviews, and political discussions form a large 
portion of their staple. The principles of both’ are liberal. 


Mr. Feli$ Lajard is abowi to publish his important work entitled, Historical 
and Archeological Researches on the Worship of Mithra in Persia , in Asia - 
Minor and m the Roman Empire. It will form two quarto volumes of 400 
pages each, with % folio atlas of fifty plates. This work received the prize of 
the Academy of Inscription? and Belles-Lettres in 1823. 


M. de Marlhs, the translator of Conde’s History of the Arabian Dominion iu 
Spain, has just published the first two volumes of a General History of India , 
Ancient and Modem, from the year 2000 before Christ to the present time; 
preceded by a'geographical notice, and separate dissertations on the chrono¬ 
logy, religion,, philosophy, legislation, literature, arts and,sciences, and com¬ 
merce of the Hindoos, and followed by a treatise pn the present commerce of 
India with Asia, Africa, and Europe. The work will form six volumes 
in all. 


Fulgurites. —Tn the sitting of the 10th of March of the Royal Academy of 
Science at Paris, Doctor Fiedler, of Dresden, laid before that society several of 
his observations on Fulgurites, for the perfect knowledge of which we are in¬ 
debted to him.* Fulgurites are the most interesting.subjects of nature produced 
by electricity, for they teach us: 1. That lightning, the effects of which wore 
considered Us terminated', on its Teaching the Surface of the earth, is capable 
of penetrating deep into ft. 2. They offer to us substantial proofs of its course. 

3. They exhibit .to uS such an astonishing degree of heat produced by light* 
ning, Us was not known before. The Fulgurites are formed, where, under cer¬ 
tain favourable circumstances,, the lightning, striking into sandy soil in order 
to unite itself with the +E of the subterraneous waters, forces itself through 
the quarry-sand and fuses‘it, inconsequence, of its being a non-conductor, andS— 
forms, by means of the radiating nature of electricity and watery vapours 
arising, tubes which run,%nder an inequation of from 60° to 90°, sometimes 
to the depth of thirty feet; and from them several ramification^ issue side¬ 
ways. These tabes are internally perfectlyffii&ed, the external sand in imme¬ 
diate contact conglomerates, and tnat which surrounds the tubes assumes a 
reddish dt)Iour ? produced by the sudden heat of the lightning and the small 
particles of iron contained in the sand.' Externally these tubes are partly 
Knaggy and rough; partly roundish, from their being suddenly cooled they 
are cracked into many smaller and larger bits, fitting perfectly into each other. 
Thus a Fulgurite of seventeen feet long, discovered near Dresden, dug but and 
geognostically joined together, and presented to the late King of Saxony by 
Dr- Fiedler, consisted of 4ll piece?.- Another, still in his possession, nineteen 
feet long, of pieces; and a third ‘Of seven feet long, with a side branch 
extending to fourteen inches, consisted of 168 pieces. The cabinet at Dresden 
is the only one which possesses a Fulgurite, put togetljpr in its perfectly natural^, 

* Gilbert'* Annaleu der Physik, B. 56. St 2. F. 1817. ». 2. p. 121.—B. 61. St. 3. 

F. ifliQ. p. m. 249.-V-B. 68. St. 6. F. 1821. St. 6. p. 2(M—B. 71. St. 7. 8. F. 1822. ’ 
■ St 7*8. p. 301. 340... Nei* Folge, 44 B. St, 2. F. 1823p. 213. Extracts in 
jfol&haW de Cfumie*?k de Physique, par Mlssrs. Ca#Lussac and Arago, T. XIX. 
i«Sl, p. 290.—T. XJ1V. p. 441. * . 
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state, and which was considered by the late Professor Gilbert as the most 
remarkable and important object of this valuable cabinet^ The Fulgurites 
and their lateral ramifications in sandy soil terminated in obtuse slightly fused 
points, and on clay stratum, as in Hangary, in oblong hollow bulbs. Although 
the arguments detailed in the before-mentioned notices are .sufficient to prove 
the origin of the Fulgurites by means of. lightning; yet since the subject has 
attracted attention, nature itself has offered prdofs of it, by the lightning 
striking, before the eyes of several sailors, into the sand-dqjvns of the 
Island of Amrum on the Baltic coast, and fording a Fulgurite, which was 
brought to Professor Pfaff of Kiel, who happened to be there.f The light¬ 
ning also struck at Rausthen,a bathing-place on die Baltic coast, in the presence 
of different persons, and Professor Ilagen of Konigsberg had the spot dug, 
and found a Fulgurite.}; 

In the Annales de Chimie for March, is a short account of some curious expe¬ 
riments made by the French Savans in .order to produce similar tubes by means 
of a powerful electrical battery. - 


GERMANY. 


Frankfort. —Another publication of the veteran Bonstetten* one of whose 
recent works was noticed in our last, will appear in the course of a few 
months: this rs, his Letters to Frederica Bryn, born jfyfunier, in 2 vols. 8vo. It 
cannot be doubted, that the publication of these letters will be most gratifying 
to the numerous friends of this amiable old man, who. is now in his eighty- 
fouith year; they are written with all the spirit of youth, and are considered 
by himself as bis best. It was his own wish that they might appear in his 
lifetime. The Letters to Matthisson, lately published, ([also alluded to in our 
last,) give only a foretaste of the many beauties and the important information 
which may be looked for in this collection; for it embraces the correspondence 
of thirty-six years, and exhibits many interesting details on the Revolution of 
Venice, and the Cisalpine Republic, on Bonaparte, and the Swiss Revolution, 
on Italy, Madame de Stadl, &c. 6cc. 

•/ •* - ,# • 

Berlin. —The Life of Erasmus of Rotterdam, by Adolph Muller f l vol. 8vo. 

which obtained the prize of the Philosophical, Faculty of the university of 
Berlin, is niw published. We find tne following remarks upon it in a foreign 
journal:— ‘ , "* 

“The interest with which the period of, the Reformation is at present regarded, 
naturally extends to the person^ who were engaged in it. Aqpung*these 
Erasmus fills a distinguished places It is therefore to be lamented, that he 
has hitherto been judged of with so much partiality or prejudice, and painted 
either in the full dignity of a reformer, as th? proper author of the Reforma¬ 
tion, or as a cowardly and courtly hypocrite. The object of this work. is, 
therefore, to represent, on the bins,hand the extensive activity of Erasmus as 
an author, and his extraordinary influence on the restoration of learning; on 
the other, his real position with respect to the Roman Catholic Church and to 
the Reformers. The author endeavours to throw ligljtbn the latter, by consi- 
- dering Erasjnus as rooted (if! it may he so expiefcsed) in a preceding period, 
* and properly belonging*to that, more than to the subsequent age of the Refor¬ 


mation. 


* Gilbert’s Annalen 


A— 

i St* 9«F. 


1822. p. 111. : f Aid. t lb. F. 1823. p. 32$. 
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A History of the Order qf the Knights Templars, chiefly from hitherto un¬ 
employed sources, by W. J. Wilcke, in 2 vols. 8vo.,. is one of the most im¬ 
portant historical works that have lately appeared ; for hitherto we have had 
only essays, or materials towards a history of the Templars. In the composi¬ 
tion of this work, the author was not only able to make use of all the hitherto 
known sources, by the aid of the excellent library at Halle, but had new one9 
opened to him by the kindne& of Bishop Miinter at Copenhagen, who commu¬ 
nicated to Ipra all the MS$. and papers relative to this order, (never before 
printed,) which he bad collated in the course of many years. All the literary 
journals of Germany, that have hitherto noticed this book, speak of it in the 
highest terms. ’ 


Gotha. — History of the European States. —Professors Ileeren and Ukert 
have recently issued a* prospectus of a new set of Histories of the different 
European States, from which we extract the following passages, explanatory 
of their plan:— 

u Though there is no considerable state in Europe of which we do not pos¬ 
sess one or more histories, yet the task which the authors of most of them un¬ 
dertook to perform was very different from what the public now look for. 
When people became sensible that history ought not to be merely the account 
of sovereigns and their wars, the development oT constitutions was justly 
made the chief object of attention, and Spittler especially endeavoured to de- 
velope the origin of the third estate. The attention of modern times is 
directed to administration and the finances, and to obtain a knowledge of 
' what was done for the improvement of agriculture, commerce, arts, and sci¬ 
ences, as well as a general idea of the popular modes of life. These subjects 
have hitherto been treated of singly, and unconnected with each other; but 
the picture of public life has been dissected into its several parts. The object 
of the projectors of the History qf the European States is, to attempt to form 
these scattered members into an organised whole, for the purpose of showing 
how each state has, in the course of time, become what it now is. 

u Each of the principal states of Europe will have its separate history; with 
respect to those of a secondary rank, time and the wishes of the public will 
decide. 

. “ The extent of 4, the several works cannot at present be accurately deter- N* 
mined; bat they are neither to be voluminous, nor mere abridgments. As 
far as possible, care will be taken that* the history of any of the greater 
states shall not exceed three volumes. ( 1 

u The following is a list of the works Of which the collection will consist:— 

O 1. General History of Germany; 2. Austria; S. Prussia; 4. Spain and 
Portugal; <5. Great Britain; 6. France; if. Italy; 8. Switzerland; 9. The 
Ottoman Empire; 10. The Byzantine Empire and the Greeks; 11. Poland; 
12. Russia; 13. Sweden, Denmark, find Norway; 14. The Netherlands; 
15. General Introduction. Of these, the 1st and the 7th, (Germany and 
Italy,) each of them in 3 vols., are now in the press. It will be a sufficient 
recommendation of this work to .name some of the men employed in writing 
the histories of the several states Professor Dahlmann, at Kiel; Mr. Ewers, 
at Dorpat; Professor Leo, at Berlin; Dr. Zobell, at Berlin; Dr. Pfister, at 
,Unterturkheim; Professor Ranke, at Berlin; Professor Rohm, at Marburg; 
Aulic Counsellor von Rotteck, at Friburg; Professor Stentzel, at Breslqw. > 
The whole unden the direction of Professors Heeren and Ukert. Five or six 
voltuStes to be published annually, and the printing of lio work will be begun 
till the whole MS. is in the hands of the publisher. A 

* ■*-r J* % 
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Prussian Schools. —In the Prussian states, according to the Census of 1825, 
there were 12,356,725 inhabitants, of whom were 4,487,461 children under 
fourteen years of age; so that the latter formed above a third of the whole 
population. The number of children is so great, that a very large proportion 
of the earnings of the poorer classes is expended on them. One of the most 
serious charges is that for education; even assuming that their instruction 
in the public school does not commence till they have completed their seventh 
year, about three-sevenths, that is in the Prussian dominions above 1,920,000 
of tt^em, are in want of it. Every three years lists are published, Rowing the 
number of public schools, of the masters and mistifesses employed, and of the 
children of both sexes who receive instruction in them. At the end of the 
year 1825 there were— 

Elementary schools for both sexes. 

Central schools for boy3..458 

Do. for girls.278 


Total . . . 


In these schools are employed, Masters 

Mistresses 


Total . . . 


Besides 2,024 assistant masters and mistresses. 


20,887 

736 

21,623 

22,261 

704 

22,965 


Hanover. —Proposals have been issued for publishing by subscription The 
History of the Church and the Reformation in the North .of Germany and the 
Hanoverian Dominions t by J. K. F. Schlegel. • * 

“ The north of Germany," says the Prospectus, “ performed an important 

E art in the work of the Reformation, of which Brunswick, with Hanover, 
.uneburg and Celle, way be justly considered as .a central point. The 
archives of the civil and ecclesiastical departments, relative to. the' religious 
institutions, convents, &c. in Brunswick, Luneburg, Wolfenbiittel, Saxe-Lau- 
„jlnburg, and the adjacent countries recently united with Hanover, contain 
many acts and documents hitherto unpublished, to which the author, in his 
official capacity as counsellor to the (^msistory, has had free access. lie has 
considerably* availed himself of these, so that his work will contain many 
hitherto unknown facts and important original documents, and present a his¬ 
tory of the Reformation, which'cannot fail to satify readers of every party, as 
it is written with all the impartiality desirable in works of this description.” 
The work will form two thick volumes in large octavo. 

—— * — / 

Stuttgard, —M. Cotta has announced for publication the Lectures lately 
delivered by Baron Alexander von Humboldt, at Berlin, under the title of 
A Physical Description of the World , Note& from the Lectures of Alexander 
von Humboldt. They will form two volumes octavo, and a specimen will be 
published in June. 


Mary Queen of Scots , an Historical Sketch , by Fred, von Gentz, first pub¬ 
lished in one of the .German Annuals, lias now appeared separately, hand¬ 
somely printed, and adorned with five plates. « , 
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' Dresden.— A new periodical has been commenced by Buttiger, tinder the 
title of Aechdologie utid Kunst, intended as a continuation of the Jmatlkea . 
The first number commences with an Essay, entitled Dioskorides und Solon, by 
the Counsellor Von Kohler, of St. Petersburgh. This is followed by an article 
on Gems, with the n^mCs of the artists, which is equally rich in original views, 
and in rectification of the errors of former writers—particularly Millin and 
Visconti—on this mufch debated subject. The number also contains an article 
by the learned editor on the Fascination of the Ancients, (see Art. V. in our 
present Nufliber—the Jettftura); a view of the toilet of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tian ladies, founded .on the collection of Passalacqua, by Von Levezow,&c. &c. 


. The collection of the productions of the Minnesingers, which was formed 
with so much care and splendor by the Zurich Counsellor, Rudiger Manesse, 
at the commencement' of tbe fourteenth century,' is justly regarded as one of 
the most valuable works in German literature. This is true not only as re¬ 
gards its poetical worth, but also in. respect to the light it throws on the lan¬ 
guage, manners and customs of the period, and the state of society among the 
chivalry, the clergy and the lower classes, while it opens to our view a por¬ 
tion of the history of the most brilliant period of the thirteenth century. 

One of Bodmer’s strongest claims to the gratitude of his countrymen was 
his edition of this work, containing tbe poems of 140 authors of all grades of 
.Society, and of all parts of Germany, although, by his plan of editing, he 
greatly impeded a knowledge of the true character of tbe originals. To obvi¬ 
ate the omission in the MSS. of single letters and words, he frequently left 
out whole verses, and various stanzas and songs, without any remark, or assign¬ 
ing any reason; so that the poems of many authors consist only of disjecta 
membra ; while the division of the songs, as existing in the Original, is wholly 
overlooked, and the proper position of the stanzas and rhymes is frequently dis¬ 
regarded. To remedy all these imperfections, it is intended to publish a new 
edition, which has been "tang called for. In the original there are portraits of 
all the poets, vyhich will jnow be given, together with all possible information 
on their Jive^ Many new poems and songs will be introduced from other MSS., 
and many interestingjiotes on the language and poetical style, together with 
lithographic engravings ‘of tbe music and of the original MSS. A complete index 
will be added *of all the songs, with their first lines, to facilitate reference. It 
was at first intended to give a Glossary, but that has been abandoned in ordec- 
to prepare a Dictionary on a large scale, which .will embrace ail the principal" * 
works of the early language. The whole will be completed in three o* four 
volumes, and will be edited by the celebrated Hagen, who has alr«ady*flb much 
distinguished himself by his antiquarian anj^philoiogicat researches. 


Baron von Eckstein, the editor of a periodical entitled £e Catholique , pub¬ 
lished atraris, having recently insinuated, iq oneof the numbers of that 
work^that the celebrated Professor* August. W. von Schlegel, was half a 
Catholic in his sentiments, the Professor hes replied to this in a pamphlet just 
published at Berlin, in which he makes an open and solemn confession of his 
faith, and says he is very far inborn wishing to leave the Communion in which 
his ancestors have been ministers of ,the Gospel for 300 years, and in which he 
had the happiness to be reared by hi* father, a learned, pious, and worthy 
divine. Still less does he wish td.chhdemn his ancestors as having embraced 
mortal error* pr to throw thei^hones out of their Christian interment. The 
Professor the right eft ^eei *iiqujpy—so Heroically achieved at the 

Refor qj^ | ^|^h % the palladium of Humanity; and ihh Reformation—that 
of.Gterwan fame— -as# necessary ewnt m the history of 
id, whose beneficjpl effects, not too dearly pjjrc^ased by a century of 
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contest, are attested by SOO years of progress in knowledge, and in every 
social and moral improvement. The whole pamphlet is extremely well worthy 
of perusal. 

The associated booksellers of Berlin have proposed three prizes for dramatic 
compositions; the first of fifty Fredericks d’or, for the best comedy in two or 
three acts; the second of twenty-five, for the best comedy-in One act; and the 
same sum for the best comic opera or vaudeville in one act. Tjjp prizes will 
be distributed immediately after tlie decision of th^jury, and an extra sura will 
be paid for their insertion in the Annual Dramatic Register. The printing of 
the pieces will be delayed for a year, in order that the authors may enjoy the 
advantage of selling the MSS. to the different theatres in Germany. The 
judges appointed are men of.acknowledged talent, and all MSS. should be sent 
to the Society of Booksellers, at Berlin, before the first of August. 

A work has jost appeared at Hamburgh, by M. Gembcrg, on the present 
state of the National Church of Scotland, in its interior and exterior consti¬ 
tution, with a preface by Dr. Neander, of Berlin. The work is divided into 
three parts, treating, first, of the Doctrine of the Scottish Chiirch, which is re¬ 
presented us a practical, biblical and rational super-naturalism. The second 
part treats of the Worship ; the third of the Discipline, which is represented 
as not so severe now as formerly: and the fourth of the Constitution, of the 
Church, which -is pure Presbyterianism. At the end is an account of the 
various sects which have separated from the establishment. 

Necrology.' —John Samuel Ersch, professor and principal librarian at Halle, 
and the father of German bibliography, died on the 16th of January last, 
aged 62. He was the author of several useful Indexes to the periodical lite¬ 
rature of Germany; of La France Litteraire , a Catalogue of French authors, 
from the year 1771 up to 1805; and of the Handbuch der Deutschen Lite - 
ratur , or Manual of German Literature, from the middle of the eighteenth 
century to the present times, a most useful work, of which an enlarged edition 
is now in the course of publication. He was also the editor, jointly with Pro¬ 
fessor Gruber, of the Universal Encyclopedia of Arts and Sciences, published 
at Leipzig, of which sixteen volumes in quarto jiave appeared up to 1827. 

/ •* ■■ • • 

•Dr. Henry Gottlieb Tschirner , an eminent theologician, chief minister of 
St. Thomas’# church at Leipzig, and Y co,1 d professor of divinity in that uni¬ 
versity,’filed on the 17th of February last, in his fiftieth year. He was the 
author of Christiichen Apologetihi, of Protestantism and Catholicism consi¬ 
dered in a Political View, 1822; and of the System of Reaction , 1824. These 
two last works excited a'great sensation in Germany at the time of theft ap- 
pearance, and were translated into different languages. 


, . ITALY. 

Milan. —There has lately been published here an edition of the Corsair, by 
Lord Byrou, in English; consisting of only three copies, printed on vellum, 
with the author's portrait, paintings> vignettes, &c.; edited by Giambattista 
Gigola. About nine yeftrs ago, the same editor published a beautiful edition - 
of the novel of Romeo e Giulietta, by Luigi Porta, consisting of only seyen 
copies, all on vallum* richly adorned with illuminations and miniature paint-- 
ings; and of which one egpy, in the possession of Lord Spencer, is minutely . 
described by Mr. Dibflin.\_Mr. Gigola is not an artist t<F remain satisfied with 
VOL. II. NO. IV. 1 3c 
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the reputation he then acquired* On the present occasion he has chiefly at¬ 
tended to the chiysogi fiphy, an art which appears to have been neglected, after 
having attained to such perfection some centuries ago. The edition is in im¬ 
perial octavo, printed.,by Fusi and Co. The first copy being sold, we shall 
describe the second; it begins with a frontispiece, in the middle of which' are 
Boreas and several sea monsters, and the standard of the Corsair. At the 
head of the EditorY Preface is a pretty vignette, in the centre of which is a 
monkey, wifcb pallet and pencils, an emblem of painting, the faithful imitator of 
nature. At the end of th£ preface another vignette represents the origin of 
painting under the figure of a maiden by the side of her lover, and holding a 
tablet, on which she traces the outline of the shadow representing his profile. 
One Cupid holds a torch which casts the shadow, and another presents to her 
a crayon or pencil. Two vignettes adorn the dedication to the celebrated 
Thomas Moore, the poet’s friend, which is preceded by his lordship’s portrait. 
To the right of the portrait is Clotho in the act of wetting the thread with 
which she spins'the life of the poet. On the other side is Lnchesis, who is 
winding the thread, and feeling it catch, looks surprised, as if saying So near? 
In feet, Atropos is represented as cutting the thread with great eagerness, to 
denote the shortness of the poet’s life. The pictures, ten in number, the 
principal scenes of the poem, are equally distinguished by the ingenuity and 
, beauty of the design, and the perfection of the execution. 

r ^ 

f ' 

‘Milan. —Operations Geodesiques et Astronomiques , pour la mesure (Cun 
Are du parallele moyen , exccutees en Turnout et en Savoie, par une commission 
Composce d'ojjiciers de Citdt major general et gastronomes Tumonteses et Au- 
tric/uens , en 1821, 1822 et 1828. 2 vols. 4to. With an Atlas of engraved 
tables. 

This work being printed at the expense of the Austrian and Sardinian 
government, the edition is divided between them. The portion belonging to 
Austria will be ready for. sale in the month of May. 


Rome. —The celebrated antiquarian, Carlo Fea, has, lately published a Dis¬ 
sertation on the fapiobs Mosaic of Palestrina, representing the conquest of 
Egypt by Augustus, and bis triumph over Antony and Cleopatra; with a 
plate, the upper jpart of which exhibits the Mosaic in question* aqd the lowqr 
the ground-plan *of the Temple of Fortune, showing the part -if the Temple" 
where the Mosaic was found, and where it now is. 

i * 

Rome has lost a great friend to literatu re^ nri the arts in the Russian am¬ 
bassador, Count Italinski. This nobleman, although celebrated as the eluci- 
ftattyr of a great work on Vases, in bis latter vears devoted his principal atten¬ 
tion to Adding to his colossal library; an4 Von Hammer, in the Biblioteca 
Italiana for January last, describes |he Oriental MSS. belonging to it as so 
remarkable, that lie woqld prefer them to tbe ten times greater collection of 
the Vatican, of which he has also recently been giving an*account in the same 
journal. Tbe Count, from ivis having been.twice ambassador at Constantino¬ 
ple, had excellent opportunities of purchasing such MSiSL, and he was guided 
in his choice by some knowledge of the Oriental,languages, as well as by an 
.extremely correct taste. J& : i# matter of congratulation that his valuable 
library ,is .to be added to.tk# treasons in the library of the Royal Academy at 
St. Pattts bjM fl h , w here the learned and able Frahn will speedily make-them 
avaflabje^wwbUc benefit. ,. 


St. PateMb tt|d i t w here the learned and able Frah* will speedily make-them 
.av^ilab^j^f^pubUc benefit. \. • 

• ’ «=*,* *’*}■'* " l ' l t “ 1 ( 

, * jb wfew Tragedy Bas recently appeared at Rome,, entitled Pdndolfo Colenuccio . 
jfiui written m toft^t/i^Of. Alfieri, and bears, per£ap^ too evident traces of 
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his school, but is nevertheless distinguished by many fine passages, and breath¬ 
ing sentiments of the noblest patriotism.. 

The monument intended to have been raised at Rome to the memory of 
Tasso, has been abandoned, it appears, from want of funds. < 

_ t 

The Cavaliere Inghirami is publishing a Homeric Gallery, or Collection of 
Ancient Monuments, illustrative of the Father of Poetry, in 36{>arts, in 8vo., 
of which ten have appeared. 


The first part of the work, entitled Saggi Pittorici, Geogrqfici, Statisiici, , 
ecc. dc I’Egitto, has appeared at Florence, containing six plates and ten large 
folio pages of letter press. The whole will be completed in five parts, and 
will exhibit a correct pictorial representation of Egypt, such us it is under the 
improving government of Mohammed Ali. 


NETHERLANDS. 

A new work, which cannot fail to excite considerable interest at this moment, 
lias been just published at Brussels, under the title of Itinera it <* de Tefli* k 
Constantinople It long de la Mer Noire . The author, Colonel Rut tiers, 
wrote this w r ork in the very places which he describes. His observations on 
the country, as vcell as on the political force, the character and the commerce 
of the Porte, will be favourably received at a time when the eyes of all 
Europe are turned towards that state. Three maps and six Arabic inscrip¬ 
tions add to the value of the work, the materials of which are wholly new, for 
no European had previously travelled along the coast of the Black* Sea with > 
a view to acquire accurate information on the state of the country, such an 
undertaking being attended with extreme hazard. It is on the coast of the 
Black Sea, much better than in theMorea, that it is possible to appreciate the 
tyranny of the Mussulman, their hatred of the Christian name, and the extreme 
forbearance of the Russians, who, ever since ISIS, havfi suffered so many 
4 /causes of cttiftplaint to accumulate. # # 

Frdm a Brussels Paper .—A Prospectus has been published of a French 
translation*of the Poem of Tollens, Batavians in Nova Zembla } to which 
nearly 2000 persons hive subscribed in a short time. This pcJtem contains 
beauties of the highest order, and sublime descriptions, among which is .that a 
of the Aurora Borealis; the tempest which separates the ships cd* Ryp and 
Heemskcrk, and the magnificent picture of the Glaciers about the Pole. 
This fine poem contains also some extremely affecting scenes, among which we 
may notice the death of Barendz, in Noya Zembla, and his last farewell to his 
brave •companions in misfortune; the regret and the religious cares of these 
courageous seamen excite the deepest sympathy for the fate of those heroes, 
who seem to be for ever separated from every thing in the world that they 
hold dear. We admire their unparalleled courage in this memorable expedi¬ 
tion; their incessant dangers make us tremble: and the ?most profound in¬ 
terest is felt for these unfortunate individuals, buried, without hope,in utter 
darkness, sharing with%varicious care their remaining food, and .considering, 
with heroic fore-thought, of the means of bequeathing to posterity the results 
of their immortal voyage. With what pleasure we, fellow them on the shore* 
of the Texel, after thei,r marvellous escape from the dangers of the sea, the. 
mortal rigour of th^coldw innumerable hardships, Tumine and despair! The 

' 3 r (2 
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Poem of Tollens was the successful competitor for the prize offered by the 
Society of the Fine Arts and Sciences at the Hague. The translator has sub* 
joined several pieces by the same poet, and by his countryman Bilderdyk. 

The manuscripts of Drs. Kuhl and Van Hasselt, who recently travelled <k 
,over the islands of the Indian 'Archipelago, for the purpose of exploring 
their Botany and Zoology, and who died in the midst of their researches, have 
been transmitted to Europe and the first part of thejr botanical discoveries, 
forming the most, interesting portion of their labours, published by command 
of his Majesty, edited by Professor von Brede, has recently appeared. The 
work will contain the genera,and species of the Orchideae and Asclepiadea?, 
and will be completed in eighteen livraisons, containing five plates each. 

The first volume of The. Plutarch of the Netherlands , or Lives of the cele¬ 
brated Men of that Kingdom, contains, with a portrait of William I, the lives 
of William I, Ruyter, llubens, John II, Brauwer, De Witt, Vondel, Boer- 
have, Oretry, Swammerdam, Huygens, Erasmus, Grotius, and Charles V. 

There are six Universities in the Kingdom of the Netherlands; namely, at 
> Louvain, Leyden, Liittich, Ghenr, Utrecht and Groningen. The only dif¬ 
ference between these and the Athenaeums of Amsterdam, Franeker and De¬ 
venter, is the inability of the latter to confer the degree of Doctor. The 
Athenaeums of the southern provinces embrace a more limited range of study, 
and, with the exception of that at Brussels, which has recently received con¬ 
siderable extension, they resemble the Latin Schools and Gymnasiums of Hol¬ 
land. Among the learned societies ranks, in the first place, the Royal Insti¬ 
tute of the Netherlands, which was founded by Louis Bonaparte, after the 
model of that at Paris, and is endowed with the same laws, and has the same 
number of sections and classes, and the same order and division of labours 
allotted to it. Of the four sections, each of which has from thirty to forty 
members, who are elected by vote and confirmed by the King, and again 
divided into classes—the first is occupied with the exact sciences; the second 
with the language, literature and history of the nation; the third with the 
classical languages,' antiquities and universal history; and the fourth with the 
arts. Every two ypars each section holds a public sitting, in which they render* 
an account of their proceedings, and propose and distribute prizes. The next in 
point of rank is the Royal Academy of Arts and Sciences at Brussels, which 
was founded by Count Cobentzel in 17df, and confirmed in its powers by the 
Empress Maria Theresa. This Society is d evote d to the mathematical sciences, 
the,fine arts, and natural histqry; it awards prizes of gold and silver medals, 
and, Jlike most of all the other learned societies , of the kingdom, pub¬ 
lishes its Memoirs. The circumstances of the times',Suspended its operations 
in 1794 , but it Wa$ reinstated in all it| functions by the present King in 1816. 
The Society of the Sciences at Haarlem, the oldest institution of the northern 

{ irovingcs, according to jts rules,,is devoted to all branches of human .know- 
edge, but in a more especial, manner limits itself to the exact sciences, parti¬ 
cularly natural philosophy, chemistry, and political economy. By piesents of 
the members it possesses a,'goop Museum of Natural History. The Leyden 
Society for the Literature of the Netherlands, endowed in 1766, and sanctioned 
by the state in 1775, is occupied with-lhe national langupge, eloquence, his- 
'tory and poetr y^ -and from time to time holds public Sittings, and distributes 
prices. Tb eJ lttlland Society for the Sciences, at Middleburgh, embraces all 
the'hre^f^^inbuhian knowledge; publishes its Memoirs, distributes prizes, 

; and Collection ofCoins, a Museum ofNatural History and a Library. 

Thtyj|fpp$cial Society Cf*Arts and Sciences at Utrecht,4s of the same nature 
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as the preceding, except that its Prize Essays are all written in the Latin lan¬ 
guage. The King is the protector of this as well as of the three former socie- , 
ties. The Batavian Society for Language and Poetry, is now termed the Dutch 
Society of the Sciences and the Fine Arts. It now’ only attends to the litera¬ 
ture of the Low Countries,and has four sections, at Amsterdam, Leyden, Rot¬ 
terdam and the Hague. Each of these sections takes the annual precedency 
in turn, and holds the general sitting in the city to which it belongs. 'I he 
Society founded at Amsterdam in J7157, for the Public Good, is divided into 
170 sections, in the Netherlands and in the West Indies, and hfs for its object 
the diffusion of sound religious and moral ideas, and of various branches ot 
useful knowledge among the poorer classes. It publishes small works for 
primary instruction, and sells them at the lowest rate; attends to the improve¬ 
ment of public education, erects savings-banks, and is now occupied with the 
foundation of a School of’lndustry, chiefly intended for instruction in the arts 
and trades that require a knowledge of practical mathematics. The Nether¬ 
lands Society, for the Improvement of Economical and Technological Know¬ 
ledge at llaarlem, is devoted to the promotion of agriculture, the fisheries, the 
arts and trades, by the distribution of prizes. The Tcylerian Institution at 
llaailem, gives yearly two prizes for the solution of a question of a political 1 ^ 
or scientific nature. The Society of Felix Mentis, in Amsterdam, meets in the 
long winter evenings to discuss questions in literature, poetry, painting and 
music. It possesses a collection of casts of the best antiques, a library, an 
observatory, a school of painting, &c. The Society of Public Eloquence, m 
Amsterdam, educates young men for the national theatre. There is also the 
Jews’ Society of Utility and Civilization. 


A work is announced to appear, in three volumes, by J. Odevacrc, painter 
to the King of the Netherlands, on the splendor of the Fine Arts in ltaiy to 
the time of ltaftael, <yid their progressive decay after his death. 

A Collection of the Belgian Poets is publishing at Brussels. The first two 
volumes contain the productions of deceased poets; the third contains tie 
poems of Phil. Labroussat, who is still living. - . 

Professor Baron F. von Reiffenberg publishes at Brussels a periodical, en¬ 
titled Archives pour I'Hkioire Civile et Uttemnre des.Fai/s-Bas, vflucli » 
chiefly occupied with researches in Belgian history. 

Underlie Austrian government^ the state of elementary education in Bcl- 
was most deplorable, bfewg confided, for the most part, to ignorant and 
ES nlk? During the administration of the M WL 
very little altered; but since the formation of the kingdom of, the Nether¬ 
lands the government has done much for the education of its subjects, 
although it has met with great opposition. The manufacturing classes having 
ft in their power to amass wealth with comparative case, have little fee mg of 
the want of instruction, while the clergy decry the public establishments, a 
endeavour to attract the youth to the minor seminaries. Hie £!?"“ * * 
however, is not without encouragement to proceed, as it « seconded by m y 
philanthropic individuals, animated by the success already obtained. Each 
province is now divided into a certain number of district schools, with*an in 
Lector, who is responsible for the State of education throughout the district 
assigned to him. He is bound to look to the execution of the rules, to visit the 
schools, and to report their situation. According to the .^ructions, he is 
the legal adviser of the teachers, whom he is charged to direct in the mai 
best fitted to.firoi^ote*education. He is to advije on the necessary ine-s r 
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with the local and genernl^authorities of the scholastic establishments, as well 
as for the appointment of teachers. None of these can be admitted without 
a certificate of ability, signed by the provincial commission for scholastic 
instruction, and they are obliged to pay every attention to propriety of con¬ 
duct and to cleanliness. The situation of teacher is obtained at the compe¬ 
titions. There are two Normal schools for teachers, one at Hurlem and the 
other at Lftre. Periodical meetings of the teachers, for the purpose of com¬ 
municating their experience, are encouraged by government. 

A chart of file Low Counties, similar to that of France by M. Dupin, has 
been drawn up by M. Sommerhausen. The result of the documents furnished 
for this map shows, that while in France the most uninstructed department 
sends only one scholar in 268 inhabitants to the schools, the same province in 
the Netherlands sends one in 17 or even 14.* At the same time it is to be re¬ 
marked, that M.Dupin’s calculation embraces only the male population, while 
the other includes the children of both sexes. 


■ RUSSIA. 

Petersburg. —The want of good elementary works to facilitate the study 
of the Russian language, has long been felt as a great desideratum in our litera¬ 
ture. Among us, as everywhere else, practice has preceded theory; hut when 
a language becomes more rich and perfect, as the Russian is at present, it be¬ 
comes absolutely necessary to reduce to rules what has been fully established « 
by custom, to correct the abuses which may have been introduced, and amidst 
the uncertainty of a language, the forms of which have been hitherto subject 
only to the laws prescribed by usage, to ascertain and to define the true direc¬ 
tion which its genius points out; in a word, to draw uf> a code of precepts 
which may serve as a basis fbr the further improvement of the language. This 
important task has just been executed by Mr. N. Gretsch, whose literary 
labours habitually led him to researches intimately connected with this sub¬ 
ject.—(See our lst.vol. p.628.) 

The principal-work of Mr. Gretsch, dedicated to the Emperor, is the Gram- 
maire Russe raisonnee. The first volume, of which 1,200 were printed, has 
been sold in the space of n month. The second volume will be published im¬ 
mediately, and the French translation (the original being in Russian) was to be 
ready in April. t 

The second work, called Graihmaire Rusts pratique, gives merely arf'explana- 
tion of the common rules, without touching Olf*general principles, which are 
-ihc cubjeqt of the preceding work. Both these works are ( adopted by the uni¬ 
versity hf SttPetersburg. * ’ 

Lastly, Mr. Gretsch tins composed a third work, entitled Prineipes elmcn- 
taires de la Grammaire Russe. The twd last have alsb been translated into 
German, Swedish, and Polish. 


The topographical depot of the war department at St. Petersburg!) continues 
its geographical labours with much success, having already published many 
maps of Russia and the provinces, which,have greatly extended and rectified 
our knowledge of this vast country. Ajh fnterprize of the highest interest is 
the survey, on a uniform plan, of all the empire, undertaken under the direc¬ 
tion of the learned I^ieutenapt General Schubart, son of the celebrated astro¬ 
nomer’ 
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Finland. —ConJiagration at Abo.—We bog leavejparticulnrly to direct at¬ 
tention to the advertisement stitched up in our present number, relative to this 
melancholy catastrophe, and to the appeal made on behalf of the Univet&ity. 

I ■■ i ■ ■ — « ■ 

Professor Erdmann, of the university of Casan, intends publishing an 
edition of the Annals of the celebrated Rescind Tabib, from a MS. which, 
although defective, contains nearly a complete history of the Mongols, more 
accurately related than anywhere else, and very different from what has been 
given by D'llerbelot and others. 9 

The “ Short View of some recent Additions to the Treasures of Oriental 
MSS. at St. Petersburg!),” in the “ Leipzig Litteratur Zcitung,” communicates 
some information on the efforts made by the Russian government, during the 
reign of the Emperor Alexander, for the advancement of Oriental literature 
These recent additions consist chiefly of the MSS. of M. Rousseau, the* French 
consul at Bagdad, purchased for the Asiatic museum, and containing, among 
others, the great work of Ahmed Makkary on Spain, the Life of the Visir 
Lisan-Eddii), the History of the Kurds, the first volume of llm Chuidun’s 
Historical Prolegomena, and many grammatical and scientific works. 


SPAIN. 

Madrid. — April . —After several years' interruption, our naval almanack has 
just been published, under the following title:—“Estado General de la 
Real Armada para el anno de 1828.” The reason that this almanack has not 
been published for some years is, because numerous reforms, which were re¬ 
quired by the reduced state of our naval force andtlie penury of the treasury, 
were not completed. The work opens with a judicious account of the plan 
adopted by his Majesty to support the navy in a manner proportioned to the 
state of the revenue, hut on such principles that it may be gradually aug¬ 
mented as opportunity shall occur. The reforms alluded to having extended 
to every branch of the service, a very clear idea is given of the present state of 
the establishments, the docks, the ports, the number and rates of our ships of 
war, list of officers on service or retired, and a great variety of useful tables. 

* The appendix contains also a chronological list of voyages and naval disco¬ 
veries by Spaniards, from 1393 to 1792. * * 

The niifth volume of Minanu’s Geographical Dictionary of Spain and Por¬ 
tugal is now published. It contains 4490 articles under the letters T. U. V., 
with Maps of the Port and Mole of Valencia. The tenth volume will con¬ 
clude the work, which has become more extensive than the author^anticjpatqd^ 
on account of the abundance of materials which have been communicated to 
him since the publication of the earlier volumes. 

j * " 

Aii alphabetical Compendium of Crimes and Punishments, according to tlje 
newest laws, has appeared a i Madrid. 

Don Marriano Torrfinte has published at Madrid the first volume of liis 
« Geografia Universal, Fisica, Politica y Ilistorrca.” 

t. •- 

Bouterweck’s History of Spanish Poetry and Eloquence has been translated 
into Spanish, and published at Madrid, but with so many notes and additions 
as tq have enlarged the work to three volumes. 
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< SWEDEN. 

1 

Professor Geijer has obtained an honourable reputation in Sweden, and is 
regarded by every native and stranger as the representative of the elegant 
. literature of his country. The crown prince, Oscar, during his short stay at 
the old university, had the advantage of his special instructions, which could 
not fail of procuring him a certain degree of consideration, independent of his 
literary merit.'* Geijer is distinguished for his attachment to the popular poetry 
of the present times, and for the warm interest he takes in the diffusion of a 
taste for German and English literature. During the contest between the Phos- 
phorists, (as the romantic writers are termed here, in allusion to the name of 
their first journal,) and the adherents of the classical school, he displayed a 
mild and conciliating temper. His Swedish History excited the universal in¬ 
terest of the nation, particularly as he was expected to exhibit more candour 
and justice in his estimate of men and times than had been exhibited by 
Riilis, Geijer possesses one talent of an historian, which is not suilicieutly 
valued—he knows how to write so as to attract the illiterate to his pages. 
^‘But his chief merits are his efforts to illustrate the ancient poetry of Swedcu. 
Along with Afzelius he has collected an extensive treasure of ancient popular 
ballads and songs. The difficulty of an undertaking like this, particularly 
in Sweden, where *so few helpers caq be found id the provinces who will 
engage in the work with the spirit of the projector, with sufficient enthu¬ 
siasm for the national poetry, is such as to make us regard the labours of the 
editor with increased esteem. Unfortunately, the Swedes have taken so 
little interest in the support of the work, that it is feared the publication of 
the songs cannot be continued. Afzelius, however, continues to collect these 
ancient remains, and we must wait for better times to see them brought before 
the public. Sweden is truly rich in such treasures as no traveller can be sup¬ 
posed to be aware of, as even the native literati must employ more than ordi¬ 
nary address to banish‘from the minds of the peasants the dread of being 
laughed at and ridiculed before they can arrive at the object of their pursuit. 

During the contest of the Phosphorists and Classicals, Elias Tegner', then 
a young man, acquired considerable celebrity as a poet, in which class he 
now stands first. Although when at the university be wrote in the Phos¬ 
phorus, he is considered to belong rather to the true Swedish schobl of the 
.middle ages. This, however, does not deprive him of the applauses of the clas¬ 
sical party. At an early period, if we recollect right, he had made atonement 
to the ancient head of the opposite schd^jl—to the poet Leopold-k-and his 
satirical poems, which arc more extensively circulated in MS. than in print, by 
jjo ipeans exhibit him as a mystic or pietist. * By his earty poems, and particu¬ 
larly by his *\xele, he became a favourite with the publtife»‘ and it is said that 
this poem was thlEs occasion of his being, promoted to tbe bishoprick of Wexio. 
It is, however, asserted, that this advancement was Hot quite in accordance 
with the wishes of the poet, and it was feared that many poems which the 
public had been led to expect from him would now suiter a total eclipse. * At 
length his Frithiofs Saga appeared, and placed him on such an eminence 
ambng the Swedish poets, as no one had hitherto attained* It has been 
translated three times into German; every respectable house throughout 
.Sweden possesses a copy of it, and tuany of the song9 are Set to music, and 
sung in every city and castle Although his spiritual avoca¬ 

tions will undoubtedly prevent the full display of his admirable poetical 
powees, yet, such a spirit as breathes throughout Frithiof cannot, we may 
rest assured, be whoJlv extinguished. The materials of his poem were 
eollctted from the old aqfi valuable stores of the ScatpUna^ian legends; 
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and although some Danish critics have accused Him of modernising his 
poem too much, he has avoided the faults into which Macpherson fell in 
this respect. A pleasing melancholy reigns throughout the poem, while at the 
same time the disguise is such as to reveal the northern heaven and its forms 
with much of their ancient power and brilliancy. As French literature was 
so much encouraged under the native kings, it might be supposed that under 
a king who is a native of France it would be the prevailing study. The con¬ 
trary, however, is the case, for the French language is no longer spoken at 
court, while the crown prince and princess uniformly give the Reference to 
the language of the country, and speak nothing but Swedish in their circle. 
Of late years the mania of translation has also reached Sweden, and modern 
German literature has become familiarized to Swedish readers. A society for 
translations exists at Mariefred, which annually publishes many volumes, but 
executed with more fidelity than those of London or Paris. Brosselius, a 
bookseller, of Upsala, has also undertaken another work, to the honour of 
German literature, although little to the profit of the Leipzig booksellers,— 
namely, a complete edition of the German classics, so that every Swede, at a 
moderate rate, may possess the best works, in the German language. Dr. 
Paliulilad is the only bookseller who maintains a constant and scientific inter¬ 
course with Germany, and is himself a man of learning and an author. 


Mr. Carstrbm, Councillor of Commeice, who (lied a few months ago, has left 
a most interesting MS. oil the Partition of Poland and the Court of Frederic 
William II. King of Prussia. He was at that time uinhassador at Warsaw, 
and an eye-witness of the events. 


According to recent intelligence from Stockholm, Bishop Tegner is employed 
on a new poem, which is expected to throw all he has hitherto written into the 
shade, notwithstanding the admiration his productions have already excited. 
The booksellers there are accordingly speculating oh the profits likely to arise 
from a work the fame of which is already so great. 


• ? SWITZERLAND* 

It is intended to raise a monument to the memory of Zuinglius, the first 
founder of the Reformation in Swit^rlund, by publishing a complete edition 
of the worXs of that celebrated man# It will be printed at Zurich, in eight 
volumes, but cannot appear before four years. 


• * 

Dr. libel, the celebrated Swiss traveller, has recently published at Zurich, 
in German and in French, a Picturesque Tour in the Canton of the Grisous, 
to the Lago Maggiore, and the Lago di Como, across the passes of the Ber- 
nardiir and the Splugen.. The work is accompanied with thirty-two view£ 
by Mayer in aquatinta, of extraordinary fidelity, and a map by Keller. 
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ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

M. Semelf.t, one erf M. de Sacy's oldest pupils, has just brought out an edition 
of the Gulistan of Sadi, in Persian, executed in lithograph, so as to bear the 
perfect appearance of manuscript This is the first attempt of the kind, and 
the execution of it has cost the editor an infinity of pains and labour; but it 
may be safely asserted that the text has been made more correct than in any 
previous edition, and better*than the generality of manuscripts. In a French 
preface prefixed to the work, M. Semelet states the reasons which led him to 
undertake the edition, and the difficulties he has had to overcome; he also an¬ 
nounces his intention of publishing a French translation of the work. The 
price of the work is extremely moderate, and its execution reflects as much 
honour on his patience as on his learning. 

M. Rousseau, the French consul at Aleppo, has announced to the Geogra¬ 
phical Society of Paris, his acquisition of some new manuscripts of Ibn-Batouta 
, and Ibn-Kha4doun, for the Society, and which are impatiently looked for at 
Paris. The narrative of the first of these travellers, of which we only possess 
an extract published by Professor Kosegarteu, with remarks, is of great im- 
’ portance as relates to the African geography of the middle ages, lie is the 
first of the travellers who penetrated into the heart* of Africa, whose narratives 
have come down to us. He, forms the link between the cosmographers of the 
fourteenth century and Leo Africanus, who wrote in the sixteenth. Ibn- 
Batouta traversed Africa in two different directions, from north to south, and 
from east to north-west. The notices which he gives us agree on almost all 
points with the most recent accounts of modern travellers; and it would ap¬ 
pear from a careful examination of Leo’s work, that he had not neglected to 
avail himself of the. information of his able predecessor. Should it turn out 
that the manuscript purchased by M. Rousseau is a counterpart of the complete 
copy said to exist at Cairo, of which M. Walckenaer was so anxious to pro cur e 
a transcript, it would be, indeed, a geographical prize, of which the Geogra¬ 
phical Society would no. doubt hasten to give the learned world the full benefit. 

Professor Schultz, of the university of Giessen, who has already distinguished 
himself by his knowledge of the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, left Ifyris in the* 
middle of Summer, 1826, on a literary tour in the East, and particularly in the 
provinces which form the Persian empirn. From the depth and variety of his 
acquirements, and his solid informationjfwe have eveiy reason to expect from 
this tour, which will last for some years, a rieh-harvest of new and interesting 
observations on the languages, literature, antiquities) geography, and history of 
the Busters' nations. The numbers of the Nouveau Jaurtm Asiatique for J anuary 
and February last, contain extracts from his correspondence, from his arrival 
at Constantinople in September, 1826,top to his reaching Arzroum (Erzerum in 5 
Armenia) in June, 1827. His researches among.the libraries at Constan¬ 
tinople (which we adverted to, in our last number, p. 352, note) have brought 
out some interesting details respecting Turkish authors. Respecting the great 
historian, Ibn-Khaldoun, referred to in the preceding notice, Mr. Schultz has 
given a detailed bibliographical account of tne copy which he had discovered 
in die library of Ibrahim Pash&#Constantinople, although Mr. Von. Hammer 
had been unable to ascertain ft^«kistenee in any of the libraries there. The 
MS. of I bn Khaldoun, which Mr.Schultz examined, consists of eight volumes 
in folio, Of which six only belong to that author, the other two being the work 
of HoUsain, the son pf Mahomed, contouring the history of the kings of Persia, 
from Caioumourts to Jezdgjer% the son of Schehcriar, the last of the Sussanian 
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kings. Ibti Khaldoun’s work contains the history of trfe different Califats un* 
tier the Abbassides in Bagdad and in Egypt; of the Alides and their different 
branches in Africa; of the Kurd dynasty of Beny Hasnouieh, governors of 
Dinwer and Satngham; 'of the Arabian dynasty of the Obei'des in Egypt; of 
the tribe of the Berbers; and of the Turkish dynasty of the Seljukides. An 
extract from the History of the Berbers is promised in an early number of the 
same journal: Mr. Schultz, by a subsequent communication to M. Saint 
Martin, appears to have failed in his attempts to enter Persia bv the way of 
Armenia, and had therefore returned to Constantinople, from wmch he pro¬ 
posed subsequently to proceed to Bagdad. To Oriental readers we cannot 
but recommend the Nouveau Journal Asiatigue for the various and important 
information which it contains on every branch of their studies. 


M. Fred. Rosen, a pupil of Professor Boppe, and author of the Radices 
J anscriU illustruta, has been elected Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
University of London. 


The third part of Professor Boppe’s Sanskrit Grammar, (in German,) which 
completes the work, has been recently published at Berlin. 

Professor Schroctcr, of Upsal, has recently published a Catalogue of the 
Cufic Coins in the Cabinet of the University. 

Bishop Munter has published, at Copenhagen, a tract on the Religion of the 
Babylonians, forming a third Supplement to his (< Religion of the Carthagi¬ 
nians,” second edition, 1821. The first Supplement was a Letter to M. Creuzer, 
on some Sardinian Idols, in 1822; and the second, u On the lemplc of the 
Goddess at Paphos,” in 1824. 


The third volume of the Thousand and One Nights, in Arabic, edited by 
M. Habicht, has been lately published. It is a subject of considerable regret 
that amid the multitude of existing copies, M. Ilabicht should have selected his 
text of this celebrated work from one of the African manuscripts, which are 
notoriously the most corrupt of any. 

*A Turkish Bible and Testament, executed by Mr.ftieffer, at the expense of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, has been recently completed at the 
Royal Pressed Paris. 


The work which M. Klaproth has recently finished, entitled Tableaux lhstor , 
riques de TAsie , depute la Monarchic de Cyrus jusqu’d nos jours, coqpting ot 
twenty-seven maps coloured, with a volume of illustrative text in quarto, will 
be found of great service to the historical reader. The text exhibits a general 
view of the revolutions which .have taken place in Asia, and the author nas 
especially directed his attention to a development of the causes of the nse and 
fall of the different empires which have rapidly succeeded each other in th^t 
vast and fertile quarter of the globe. 

A French translation of Mr.- Wilson's Theatre of the Hindoos, by Mr. Lang- 
lois, with notes and illustrations, and an index of the proper names and terms 
of Hindoo mythology ant customs, is announced to be speedily published at 

Paris. " * 
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306 Saint-Hilaire, .Tussiep, et Cambessedes, Plantes usudles des BrlsiJiens.' Livraison 
XIII. 4to. Fig. Paris. 5s. 

30? «-- Flora Brasili® Meridionnlis, Fascic. VII. Paris. 4to. Fig. 15s. 

Folio. Fig. color. SI. 

308 Cours d’llistoire Naturelle, contrnanr les principales espcres du Reene Animal, 
dessin6es par Paul Oudart, public par Engieman. Livraisons I. a XII. 4to. 
* Paris, each, plain, 4s. coloured, 8s. » * 
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34 3 Rrachet* De I’EmpIoi de I’Opium dans les phlegmasies des membranes muqueuscs, 
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371 L’Art de donner a diner, de d£*couper les vi«mdes, &c. Ifiuio. Paris. 2s. 6d. 

372 llaron Charles Dupin, Le Petit Praducteur Frunfais. Tom 11.—VL 18mo. Pam. os. 
37,3 Manuel de Pamateur de Cafe. 18mo. Paris. 2 d, (nl. 

37-1 Archives des Dt'couvcrtes et des Inventions nouvelies', lx.c. pendant I’ainnV 1827. 
8vo. Puris. 7s. • * . 

* 3?.W^jj^lct, Mcmoire sur les Roues Hydrauliques ii aubes courbes, nines par dessous, 
sim'ies d’experiences sur les diets mecaniquo# de ces. roues. Ito. Mrlz. 
10s. 6d. 

370 Karsten, Ilundbuch der Jsisenhutt en Kuude. 4 vol. Uvo. 4 2le Aullage. Jlrlui. 31. 
377 SodciyJ. Graf von, die annoiiarisc^t lieselzgebuug. 8vo. A 'aruborg. 7s. 


’ ARTS. 


378 Iconographie Instructive; on, Collection de Portraits des Personages As plus 

etlebres de 1’kutoirc nioderne, aecompagnOs et entwures d’uuc notice biogra- 
pbique, &c. ’Llvraison I.—IV. gi? 8vo. Paris, each 2s. 6d, 

379 - 2 de series, Livns. 1.11. Ibid. 

380 Lussuc, Monumens Antiques et Modemss dcla Sicile. Livraison 1 , II. 111. folio. 

Paris, each 8 s. • , 

381 Callet et Lesuenr, Architecture Italienne, on Palais3Iaisons, c t autres edifices de 

1 ’Italie Moderue. Livrauons 1.11. folio. PurSJeacIi 8 s. 

382 Clarac, Mus 6 e de Sculpture Antique et Modernc. Livraison III, 4to. Paris. 

II. 5s. 

S83 Chapny, Cathedral «6 Francises. Livraison XII. (Strasbourg.) 4to. Paris. 8 s. 
384 Douliot, Cours 61(»iiienlaire dtfConstiaction. 2 de partic. Chnrpciite enBois. 4to, 


Pams. ll. 4s. , .* 

385 HittorR el Zantli, Architecture Modcn^Bfe la Sicikv Livraisou XUI. folio. 


Pans. til. 6». 





7o6 * List of New Works 

• i 

386 Isographie des Hommjs Cfilebres, ou Collection de Fac-simile do Lettres auto- 

graphes, Livraison IX—XII. 4to. Paris, each 6s. 6d. 

387 Lerichc, Vues des Momuuens Antiques de Naples, gravees a raquaiinta. Livraison 

X. 4to. Paris. 16s. 

388 Vatout ct Quenot, Galerie, Lithographic des Tableaux de S. A. R. le Due 

d’Orleans. Livraisons XJtXVII. XXXVIII. folio. Paris, ll. ' 

389 Chabcrt, Galerie des Peintrts, ou Collection de Portraits des Peintles. Livraison 

XXII. folio. Paris, ll. 

390 Laborde, Los Monumcns de la France, classes chrouologiquement, See. Livraison 

XXVlff folio. II. 4s. • 

391 Goethe, Faust, tragfidie, traduite cn Franpais par M. Albert Stapfcr, ornee d’nn 

portrait dc (’auteur et de 17 dessius composes d’apres les principals scenes de 
I’ouvrage, et executes sur pierre par M. Eugene Delacroix, folio. Paris. SI. 8 s. 

392 Mu see Royal de France, public par Mad. Filhol. Livraison X. gr. in 8vo. 

Paris. 12s. 

393 Choix d’Edifices publics constructs ou projetes cn Franco, par MM. Gourlier, 

Biot, Grillon, et Tardieu. * Livraisons VII. VIII. IX. folio. Paris, each 8s. 

394 Clanssin, Supplement au Catalogue de Rembrandt, suivi d’une description des 

Estnmpes de ses 61eves, See. See. 8 vo. Paris. 

,*395 L’ltule Fran^uisc, ou Collection de Dcssins litliographi6s et coloring, represent ant 
les divinity, temples, costumes, &c. Par MM. Geringer, Marlet ct Chubrclie. 
Livraisons IV. V. in folio (to be completed in 2 vol.) ll. 

596 Lctarouilly, Edifices dc Rome Modeme. Livraison XIII. folio. Paris. 8 s. 

597 Mazois, Les Ruincs de Poinpfii. Livraison XXIV. • folio. Paris. Sis. 

398 Blouct, Restauration des Thermes d’Antonin Caracalla a Rome. Livraison I, 

folio. Paris, (to consist of 5 livraisons.) each 16s. 

399 Galerie des Musiciens efilebres, compositeurs, chanteurs et instrumentalistes. 

Livraison II. folio. (4 portraits.) Paris, 6 s. 

400 Rondclet, Traitfi theorique et pratique de Tart de batir. Tom. II. 4to. (To form 

5 vol.) Fig. Paris. 27s. 

401 Golbery ct Schweighaeuser, Antiquites d’Alsacc. Livraison IX. folio. Fig. 

Pans. 6 s.. 

402 Reinaud, 'Description des Monumens Mosul mans, du Cabinet de M. le Due de 

Blacas* ou Rccucii de pierres gravees* Arabes, Pcrsanes et Turqnes, de m6- 
dailles, vases, coupes, miroirs. Tom. I. 8vo. Pan's. 24s. (To be completed 
in another vql.) 

403 Pacho, Voyage dans la Marmarique, la Cyrfinaique, et les Oases d’Audjelah et 

de Maradeh, (Planches.) Livraison V. folio. Parts. 12s. 

404 Feuerbach, Dr. |v. Wj, Gxundriss zu analytischen Untersuchungcn dcr iwt^tcti/gcii ‘ 

Pyramidc. gr. 4to. Nurnber<g. 5s. 

405 Levczow, K. Jupiter Imperato, in einer antigen Bronze des Kdniglichcn Mu¬ 

seums der Alterthumcr zu Berlin. 4m, Berlin. 4s. 

406 Seidel, C. Charimonos, BeitrSge zur ak?cmeincn Theorie und Ge&hichtc dcr 

schonen Kunstc. 2 vol, 8vo. Mard&ifrg. ’ll. 9s. 

-10J Musfie de Peinture ct dc Sculpture, ou Recucil des principaux tableaux, statues 
•et bA-reliefs des collections publiques et particulieres de I’Europe, desstnfic a 
I’cau forte par Rcvcil, avcc. textc Ahglais.* Livraison I—XIII. petit in 8vo. 
(6 planches en cheque.) Paris, iadh Is. 6d. 

This work is continued in livraisons every 10 days. 

408 Inghirami, Galleria Omcrica, o Raccolta, die moqumenU antichi, per servire alio 

studio dell' Iliadc. e dell’ Odissea. Fascic. VI—X, Firenze, in 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
each; in 4to 3s. cd e^ch. . <’ 

409 Milizia, Opere complete in, risguardante le bcll^ arti. Toni. I.—VI. 8vo. Bo¬ 

logna. 

410 Sogato o Masi, Saggi pittorici, geografici, Statistic!, &c. &c. sull’Egitto. Fascic. I. 

fbjio. Firenze. • w * 

411 Real Mnseo Borbouico, Fasck. X. XI. XII. 4to. Napoli. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, 

POLITICS, &c. 

412 Voyage cn Pologne ct en Russia, par un prisounier de guerre do la garmson dr 

Danlzick, en 1815 ct 1815. 8vo. Paris* 6s. 6d, * 

413 Baillcul, ,fj. C.) Etudes sur l’liistoire do Napoleon. Tom. 1. Livraisou I. ct 

H. 8vo. Paris, each 2s. (To be completed In Id livraisqns.) 

414 Antoine de St. Gcrrais, Jlisto'ne de? Emigrts Francais depuis 1789 jusqu’en 

1828. 3 vol. 8vo. J?ari$. ll. % * 

415 Laborde, Itincraire dcscriptif de PEspagne; 3mc tdition, revue, corrigee, et con- 

sidcrablemcnt augnientee. Tom. III. en 2 parties tivo. Paris. (To be com¬ 
pleted in 5 or 6 vol.) each 12s. 

416 Debats de la Convention Nalionale, au Analyse Complete dcs Stances, avee les 

Jioras de tous les metnbres, &c. &c. 5 vol. 8vo. Paris. 21. 

417 Papiers Intdils trouvesohez Robespierre, Saint-Just, Payan, Nc. Tom. I. 8vo. 

(To form 3 or 4 vol.) Paris. 8s. 

418 Muzas, Vies des grands Capitaines Franfais du Moycn Ago, pour servir dc com¬ 

pliment h 1’histoire gtntrale de la France dcs XII. XIII. XIV. ct XV. Sieclcs. 
Tom. I. 8vo. (To form 6 vol.) Paris. 8s. f 

419 Ephtmtrides Universelles, ou Tableau religious, politique, liltcruire, scicntiliquc ct 

unccdotiquc, presentant-poor cliaque jour de-l’anuec un extrait des anualos de 
toutes les nations et de tous les sieclcs, depuis les terns histuriques jusqu’au ler 
Janvier 1828. Tom. I. Janvier 8vo. Paris. 

420 Walter Scott, Ilistoirc d’Ecossc, raconlce par uu grandperc a son petit ills. 3 vol. 

l8ino. 9s. 

421 Michaud, Ilistoirc dcs Croisades. Tom. V. Imc tdiliuu, revue, conigte et aug¬ 

mented 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

423 Dewez, Ilistoirc Gtntrale dc la Belgique. Tom. 5. 8vo. Bruxelles. 8s. 

424 J .os Souverains de PEurope en 1828, et lours lieritiers presomptlfs. 8vo. Brux¬ 


elles. 8 s. 

425 Meiuoircs de Jacques Casanova dc Scingalt. Toni. VIII. JX. 12mo. Paris. 10s. 

426 Freycinct, Voyage autour du Monde. Relation Uistoriquc. LiVraison VIII. 

4to. Paris. 14s. . 

427 Biographic Univcrselle et Portative des Contemporaires. Livraison XXXIV.— 

Seconde partie, Livraison IX. X. XL XII. XIII. XIV. 8vo. Paris. 
each 3s. 6d. 

423 Recucii de Voyages et de Meiuoircs, publics par la Socitle dc Geographic. Tom. II. 

* **ttii|partic. 4to. Paris. 24s. » 

429 Madatoe Suard, Madame do Maintenon pointe par cTIe-mtme* 3me edition, revue, 

corrigte et augnientee de nouveaux details, &c. 2 vol. 8vo. Paris. 16s. 

430 Fievee, Nouvelle Correspoudance Pratique et Administrative. 3 parties. 8vo. 

Parif. each 3s. 6d. j' 

431 Des destinies futures de PEurope^^vo. Bruxelles. 8 s. 

432 Collection des Chroniques Nationale^Pl|inpaiscs, publiee par Buclion. Livrajgpn < 

XXI. 2 vol. 8vo. Paris. 16s. # • 

433 Toulotte, La Cour et la Ville, Paris et Coblentz, ou l’ancicn regime ct le nou¬ 

veau, See. 2 vol. 8vo. Paris • If®* . 

434 Feller, Dictionnaire Uistoriquc. Septidme ddition, enriebie d’un grand nombre 

/Particles nouveaux, &c. Tom, VJI. et VIII. (To form 20 vol.) 8vo. Paris. 
per vol. 8s. 

435 Discours dc M. Benjamin Constant & la Cliambr^KHDcputls. 2 vol. 8vo. 

436 Meiuoircs inedits du Comtcde Brienne, publics sur Ics »C5S. autograplies, &c., 

par.F. Barrierc. 2 vol. 8vc». Paris, il. 

437 Herder, Idles sur la philosophic de Phisloire de 1’hum.iiiilt. Trad. c.e 1 allemand, 

par Quinet. Tom. 3. 8vo. Paris, 8s. . . 

438 MemoUes tires des papiers d’un Homme d'Etat, sur les causes secretes qui.out 

deter\pn6 la politique des cabinets daMrffcfgucrre de la Revolution, dcjftns 
1790 jusqu’en 1815, Torn. I. II. 8 vo^l^w;u. 3L 

• * r> d 2 



7^8 List of New Works 

439 Salgnes, M£moircs poutj scrvir si l’histoire tie France sous le governemcnl dc Nn- 

poleon Bqon^parte. Uvraison LVI1I. L1X. LX. 8vo. Paris. 7s. fid. 

440 Correspondaime de Fenelon, Arclicvequc dc Cambrui publico pour la premiere 

fois. Tom. VI. VII. 8vo. Paris, each 8s. 

441 Dictionnairc Historique, ou Biographie Universcllc Classiquc, par le General 

Beauvais, Barbiefjt&c. Livraisous VIII. and IX. gr. in Cvo. Paris, each 8s, 

442 Norvins, II istoire de Napolfon. Livraisous IX.—XII. 8vo. Boris, each 3s. fid. 

443 WalcKenaer* Histoirc Generate dcs Voyages. Tom. XII. 8vo. Paris, each 

9s. fid. 

444 Forlia d’lAban et Midle,#Histoirc gen6rale du Portugal, depuis Ics Lusitanieus 

jusqu’ a la rfigcuce de Don Miguel. Tom. 1. 8vo. Paris. 12s. (to be com¬ 
pleted in 10 vols.) 

445 Kurz, Oeslcrrcich unterH. Albrecht deni Dritten. 2 vol. 8#o. Ling. 14s. 

41-6 Saint Edme, Paris et se$ Environs. Dictionnairc historiqtte, anecdotiquc, &c. 
Livraison I.-—XXVI. 8vo. Paris, each Is. fid. 

(To be completed in 50 livraisons.) 

447 Presas, (Don Joseph) dcs niaux causes a l’Espagnp par lc gouvernement absolu 

dcs deux dernieres regnes. 8vo. Bordeaux. 

448 RJ on cad a, Expedition des Catalans cl dcs Arrugonais contre Ics Turcs ct les Grecs. 

t Trad, dc l’Espagnol par lc Comte dc Cburapfeii. 8vo. Paris. 10s. fid. 

449 Malte-Brun, Melanges Scientiiiques et li Karaites, ou Choix de ses principaux arti¬ 

cles sur la litteraturc, la gehgraphie et l’liistoirc j rccucillis et mis en ordre par 
M. Nachel. 3 vol. 8vo. Paris. 24s. 

450 Chatelain, Memo ire sur les nioyens ii employer potir puuir Alger et detruire Ja 

pirateriedes puissances barbarcsqucsl 8vo. Paris. 

451 Memoircs sur le Prince Lebrun, Due de Plaisancc, et sur les evcncmens auqucls il 

prit part %ous les parlcmens, la revolution, le cousulat ct l'empirc. 8vo. 
Paris. 8s. 

452 Collection des Memoircs rclalifs a l’histoirc de France, par MM. Petitot et Monl- 

tnerqtt6. Tom. IfXI.—LXIV. Sccundc Series. Paris. 11.12s. 

453 Comte Louis d’ Allonvillc, Dissertation sur les Camps Remains du departement 

de Ja Somme, &e. 4to. Fig. Clermont — Ferranti. 15s. 

454 Baron Fain, Manuscrit de l’An Trois(l794,1795,) contcnant les pr^mioies trans¬ 

actions de 1’Europe nvec la repuhlique Fran^aise. 8vo. Paris. 9s. fid. 

455 Annales Biographiqucs, ou Complement Annuel cl Continuation dc (ou*es Ics 

Biographies .ou DicJ.ionnaires historiques. 1826. 2de partie. 8vo. Paris. Us. 

456 Vicomtc d<j Lalcumme, Allmm Pittorcsque dc la frigate la Thetis et de la corvette 

I’Esperance, dans un voyage aulour du iiiundc, &c. Livraisons VI. et VII. 
Folio, Paris. Each 1 jW. -* 81 * 

457 Ribciru Suiaha, Moi, jc ne suis pas un rebdlc, ou la question dc Portugal dans 

toute sa simplicity, ollcitc aux jwiitiques iinpartiaux,etauxgensdebonnc-foi, on 
Fortuguis, Fran^ais el Espugnol. 8vw. Paris. 2s. ^ 

450 Histoirc de |lainaut, par Jacques dc ofeyse, traduitc eft Francois, rlvcc le textc 
Latin en (regard, ct actoinpagnte rlfyJpCIK. Tom. IV. 8vo. Paris. 12s. 

* 451 1 Pons (de FHeraull), De la Bataill<6 ct de la Qapitulation de Paris, extrait d’un 
*> Es.sK hhtorique sur le legne dc fEuopereur Napoleon. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

460 Prince dc Ugne, Memoircs et Mel®ses historiques et litt6raircs. Tom. IV. 8vo. 

Paris. 9s. Complete 4 vol. 8vo. H. 16s. 

461 Galli.(aide-de-camp du General Mina), M&noires sur la derniere guerre dc 

Catalogue. 8vo. Paris, 10s. ■ '' ' * 

462 Poison et Caix, Pru'‘4*„4e I’histoire des successeurs d’Alexandre, suivi du Precis de 

' 1’histoirc Roniai*rr x fl^p*iis Ja foodqtion dc Rome jusqu’a I’Empire. 8vo. 
Paris. 9s. t, >y‘ " 

463 Almanach dc la €our, delaVille.et des departemens pour 1828. l8mo. Paris. 4s. 

464 -Parisien, ou Liste des 55,000 principaux habitans de Paris, Amur 1828. 

12mo. Paris, l^s. jt f 

465 -du Comnarcede Paris, &c. pour 1828. gr.in8vo. Paris* 16 >. 

466 .-|loyal pour Fannie 1828* 8vo. Paris. 12s. 6d. / 

4 f i\ Annuairc Anecdo^que, ou S^^irs Contcmporjiins, ^1828. 18ine4 Paris. 6s. 
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4(19 Allas tlnivcrsel de la Geographic physique, politique, statistiqtd' ct niin6ralogi>]ue 
dc toutes l<‘s parties du Monde, sur l’echelle d’ufie lignunour 1900 toisos ; 
dicsio par I’ll. Vander Maclcn; lithographic par Ode. Wof. gr. in folio, &c. 
de 400 cartes. Bruiflles. 501. * 

470 Biografia Universale, Antica e Modcrna. Tom. XXXVI I. XXXVIll. XXXIX. 

Uvu. Veuiziu. JP 

471 Comte dj; Villeneuve-Bargemont, Statistiquc dujdtqmrlement des Bouches-Uu- 

Uhonc, avee Atlas. Tom. 111. in 4t<> Marseilles. % 

472 Hassel, Geuealogisch-historiscb-siaUsiisclier Aluianaeh, br Jahrgang fiir das Jahr 

1828. 16mo. Weimar. 12s. Q ? 

473 Gestcrding, D. E., Bcitrag zur Geschichte der Stadt Greifswald. 8vo. Creijsumid. 

10s. 


474 Kortiim,Dr. F.,dieEnf.Nchn»gsgeschichte dcr frcistadtischcn Blind e/lm Mittclalter 
und in der NcJnrn /oil. 3r bd. 8vo. Zurich. 12s. 

47b llaumer, Fr. von, liber dicPreussischc Stadteordnung. 8vo. Leipzig. 2s. 

47(5 Biographies et Anecdotes des persoimagcs les plus remarquahles de rAlferaagnc 
durant Ic 18me Siecle. 2 vol. 8vo. Number g, 14s. 

477 Midler, A., das Leben des Erasnius von Rotterdam. Einc gckrdnte Preisschrift. 

gr. 8vo. Hamburg . 10s. . 

478 Lorcntz, Dr. F., Geschichte Alfreds des Grossen. 8vo. Hamburg. 7s. # 

479 Leo, Dr. II., Vorlcsungeu iiber die Geschichte des Jiidiuchcil Staatcn. 8vo. 

Berlin. 7s. 

480 Armogarn, J., Weltgcscliichte fur die Katholischc Jugend. Ovo. M'uuster. 5s. ■ 

481 Vonturini, D., Chronik des I9t,en .lahrhundcrtc. 22rhd. 8vo. Altona. 17s. 

482 Slenzcl, Prof, Geschichte Deutschlands unter den Frimkischcn Kaisern, 2 vols. 

8vo. Lipsiec. ll. 5s. . 

483 Prutcuos, P., Wolfgang von Wallcufcls, Line Scene ,aus dem letzlcn Jalire des 

13 jahr Krioges in Preussen. 8vo. J&ipug. 7s. 

484 Versuch die Missverstiindniss zu hchen welche zwisclien dem Kdnigc von 

England nnd dem llerzogc von Braunschweig, durcli den Grafen Ernst von 
* Munster hcrbeigefiilirl worden. 8vo. Hamburg. '5s. 

485 Ourtius, .T., Geschichte der Neu-Griechcn. 2 vol. 16mo. Berlin. 4s. 

48b Kaczynski, Graf. B., Mulerische Reison in cinigeiv Provinzen des’Osmanischeu 
Reiclis. Herausgcgcben von F. II. vou der Ilagui. 8vo. Breslau. 8s. 

487 Muller, meine Ansichten wider das Deutsche Rcpriiscntativ System. 8vo. 


Iltnenau. 5s. 

488 Meyer, H. J,, Thiiringens Merkwurdigkeilcu ans dem Gchiefc dor Nutur, der 
h- unst, «Scc. 2 Hefte. 8vo. Annstadl. Gs. 

Mfi 9 ^ppfcMLPr. .1. E., Geschichte von Schwaben. 5 voW 8so. Sluitgardt. 21. 10s. 

490 Wachwlf Dr., Form der Kritik ini Gebiete. der Geschichte uiffl ilirer Iliilfswisseus- 

chafren. lsten Band et lste Ablheilung. 8vo. Allcnburg. 4s. 

491 Deutschland, odstBriefe eints in Deutschland reisenden Dcutschen. Vol. III. 

rfTm _ 

arH zu Sachsen-Weimar-Eisenach durcli, 
d 182(5. Herausgcgcben von II. Lujlin.* 

# • 

vellum paper. 31. 


8 vo J Sluttgard. 

492 Rciso Seiner Jlolieit des 1 Ierzo L 

Nord-Amenka, ii*len Jabren 18^0 
2 vol. in 1. 8vo. Heimar. ll. 10$. 


493 Wacbsuiuth, Prof., Hcllenische Alt$ttiqmskunde aus dem Gcsiclitspunkte des 

Stautcs. 1»’ TheiJ, lte und 2to Ablheilung. 8vo. Halle, ll. 3s. 6d. 

494 Schmidt, Dr., Geschichte ArugoniqnVim Mittelalter, 8vo. Leipzig. 10s. 



mburg. 

H\. 


15s. 
Vol. 1. 


gr. 8vo. 


495 Buck, Hamburg's Verfnssnng und ^jftrwaltung. 8«».^ 

496 Schubert’s Jlcise durch FrauWreidh ’und dur|lr 

Krlaugm 11s, 

497 Schepeler, Beitrage zu dertSeschichte Spanieus. 6vo. Leipzig. 10s. 

498 Geschichte' ier Kriege hi Europif seit denf'Jahre 1792. IrThl. 8vo, mit planen 

POETRY, DRAMA, , 

Manage d’At^ent, Com6die et en ptjise^ 8vo. Paris. 


501 



502 Martinez dtMa Rt>sa,*C^jyft Literarias. 




J. ^2qip* Paris . 5s, 



de 

8vo. 


* 760 ;. List of New Works 

. t 

SOS Th£ltre d’Eupne Scribe, dedi6 par lui « scs collaborateurs. Tom. I. IZ. HI. 1\T. 
(to form 8 yihimes.) 8vo. Paris. Each 9s. ' 

804 Repertoire duiYefttrede Madame. Livraisom I.—XX* 24mo. (Each containing 
(Vic piece.) Paris. Each Is. 6 d. 

$05 So'rC'es (JeNeuilly^Esquisses dramatiques ct bistoriques. Tom. II. 8vo. Paris.. 8 s. 
«v» 506 Dupont, Essnis littaWvires surShakspeare, ou Analyse raisoim£ei|pene par scene de 
toutes les pieces de cet ^jtteur. 2 f«i. 8vo. Paris. 18s. * v 

•607 Beranger, (Ihansons ancienues, nouvelles, et inedites, avec des vignettes 
Diverses et des dessins colorics d’Henri Mourner. Tom. I. Livraison I. I 
(To fofti 2 vols.) Pari?, 

508\Scenes Contemporuincs, laiss6es par feue Madame la Vicointesse 4 hamilly. 8vo. 

“ Parish 7s. 6 d. ™ 

609 D’Elci,(Angjplo,) Foesie Italianc e Latine edite e ineditc, con la 1 
scrilta da ti. B. Niccoline. 2 vol. 8vo. Firenze. 

510 Bauer, L., Der Heimlich MalaiF. Drama. 12rao/ Stuttgardt. 5s. 

" 511 Braga, Vollstandige Saromlung Klassischcr und Volkthiimlicher Deutschcr 

Gedichtc aus dem I8ten und 19ten Jahrhundert. Herausgcgeben von Anton 
Dietrich; mit einer Einleitang von L. Tieck. 4 vol. Dresden. 10s. 

512 Eichenkranze, Dichterische Darstelluucen aus DeutscherGcdichter. Herausgcgeben 
, voil P, F. E. Petri. 4 vols. 8vo. Wiesbaden. 1 1. 8s. 

o 513 Maltite, G. A., Freiherr von, Hans Kohllias, Historisch-vaterlandisches Trauerspieltw 
in 5 Akten. 8vo. Berlin. 7s. 





Schmidt, F. L., Dramaturgische Aphorismen. 2 vols. 12mo. Hamburg. 14s. 
•'4t5l5" ZJenzel-Sternau, Hoftheater von Barataria oder Sprichwortspiele. 4 vols. Leipzig. 
11.10s. 
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NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


ceux de 
32mo. 


Baron Roger, K61£dor, Histoire Africainc, 8vo. Paris. 7s. 

Collection des meilleurs Romans Fran^ais ct etrangers; non compris C£ 

. ■ ’- 1 Walter Scott. (To form 100 volumes in 32mo.) Livraison I.—LX. 

* ‘ Paris. Each Is. 6d. 

■ v 516 Cobles et JVOuvelles de Marguerite de Valois, reitie de Navarre. 5 vols. 32mo. 
$ 1 ** ’ Parts. 8s. ^ 

*7 510 Cohen, Isidore, oule Page Mysterieux. 4 vols. 12mo. Paris. 10s. 

*1 '520 Tfi. L * * *, Edouard et Lucile, ou Jc Patriolc a la fin du lOme Siecle. 4 vols. 
12mo. Paris. 16s. ’ 

, 521 Hau-Kiou-Choaan, ou l’Union bien assortie. Roipan Cliinois. 4 vol. in l2mo. 

• Paris. 12s. • 

522 Zschokke, Lc Menetrier, ou une Insurrection en Suisse, histoire dc 44So. * Trad. 

7 de 1'allemand par Loeve-Veimars. 5 vol. 12mo. Paris, II. 

. 523 ———— V6ronique, ou la Beguinu d’Aarau, histoire Jfc. -J444. Trad, de 
1’allemand. 4 vols. i2mo. Paris. %s. ^ ‘ ^ 

524 Lamotte-Langon, Le Chancelier et les C^t urs.. 5 vol. 12mo. Paris. 11. 
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